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NOMINATION OF ROBERT M. GATES TO BE 
DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1991 


U.S. SENATE, 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE, 
Washington, DC. 

The Select Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:43 a.m., in 
room SH-216, Hart Senate Office Building, the Honorable David L. 
Boren, Chairman of the Committee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Boren, Nunn, Bradley, Cranston, Metzenbaum, 
NnLEROw Eh D’Amato, Danforth, Rudman, Gorton, Chafee and 

ohen. 

Also present: George Tenet, Staff Director; John Moseman, Mi- 
nority Staff Director; Britt Snider, Chief Counsel and Kathleen 
McGhee, Chief Clerk. 

Chairman Boren. The hearing will come to order. I want to 
make a few comments about the schedule before we proceed this 
morning. Today, we will hear from the last of our outside witnesses 
concerning what they know of Mr. Gates’ involvement in the Iran- 
Contra affair: Mr. Charles Allen and Mr. Richard Kerr. Mr. Allen 
will be our first witness. 

It is impossible, as I have learned, to determine how long testi- 
mony will take, and how long questioning will take. But I would 
not anticipate that this testimony would take the entire day. If it 
does not take the entire day, the Committee will then move this 
afternoon into closed session to deal with the topics involving clas- 
sified information. 

These topics include the allegation of politicizing intelligence and 
also questions of intelligence sharing with other countries and 
whether that intelligence sharing has been appropriate. We have 
touched on some of these subjects in open session. We have not 
been able to pursue them because the information has not been de- 
classified and in some cases remains highly sensitive. 

As I have stated before, it is our intent to publish a transcript of 
the closed session on politicizing intelligence as a part of our hear- 
ing record after we have had the Executive branch delete classified 
information that may have been mentioned. We want to make sure 
that we make as public as possible any information which would 
have bearing on the qualifications and fitness of this nominee to 
serve. 

We will continue these closed sessions on Wednesday, hopefully 
completing our work on classified matters. It is possible that we 
may call the nominee back to come before the Committee again in 
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closed session on matters that are classified and then we should be 
able to reconvene on Thursday morning in public session with the 
nominee. This will give Members a chance to ask any questions 
about matters that may have arisen in the course of the hearings 
in either or both of the open or closed sessions. I hope that it will 
also give us an opportunity to really focus on some of the issues 
involved with the future of intelligence. 

Of necessity in order to meet our goal to be both thorough and 
fair, it’s been necessary for us to look back into the past in great 
detail. But it is obviously critically important that we focus suffi- 
ciently on the future, sweeping changes that will be coming in the 
Intelligence Community and try to make our own assessment of 
whether or not this nominee is equipped to lead the changes that 
are going to be necessary in the Intelligence Community as we look 
ahead toward preparing this country for the next century. 

That should enable us to complete our hearings and to complete 
this process sometime this week. But we are not going to put our- 
selves under any artificial time table. We will take as long as we 
need to take. As long as Members of this Committee have questions 
that they wish to pursue and sincerely feel that they need to have 
answered before we can complete our process, those members will 
have an opportunity to ask those questions and to seek informa- 
tion, to seek documents and any other material which they think 
might be relevant. 

Our next witness this morning is Charles E. Allen, currently Na- 
tional Intelligence Officer for Warning. Mr. Allen has served with 
the CIA since 1958 in a variety of positions, with most of his expe- 
rience coming in the Directorate of Intelligence on the analysis 
side. Qn detail to the Department of Defense from 1982 until 1985, 
Mr. Allen was asked by Director Casey to return to the CIA to 
become the National Intelligence Officer for Counterterrorism and 
Narcotics. It was in this capacity that Mr. Allen became involved 
with what came to the known as the Iran-Contra Affair. As Nation- 
al Intelligence Officer, Mr. Allen reported directly to Mr. Gates 
when he was DDI and also when he was Chairman of the National 
Intelligence Council. He continued to update Mr. Gates on the Iran 
arms sales after he became DDCI in mid-April in 1986. 

Indeed, Mr. Allen was the principal conduit of information to 
Mr. Gates concerning this operation. Mr. Allen had principal re- 
sponsibility along with operations officers, George Cave and Near- 
East Division Chief Tom Twetten, for providing CIA support to the 
Iranian arms sale and hostage release efforts directed by the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

In the summer of 1986, it was Mr. Allen who first reported his 
suspicions that proceeds from the arms sale to Iran might have 
been used to support the Contras. First to Mr. Kerr, at that time 
the Deputy Director for Intelligence in late August, and later on 
October Ist 1986, to Mr. Gates personally and directly. 

Mr. Allen, you were obviously a pivotal figure in all of this, par- 
ticularly with respect to the CIA’s knowledge of and involvement 
in the Iran operation. I mentioned earlier in my opening comments 
at the beginning of our hearings that your deposition with the 
Iran-Contra Committee ran over a thousand pages. I have also indi- 
cated that I hope that your testimony now will not have to run 
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over a thousand pages: We will try to focus our inquiry as best we 
can with our questions today on matters that have direct relevance 
to the qualifications of this nominee to serve as Diregtor of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

We welcome you here today. We appreciate your immense coop- 
eration in helping us and to share with us not only your knowledge 
of the facts in this matter but also the perspectives that you have 
gained through a very wide ranging and very distinguished profes- 
sional career at the Agency. 

As with all of our witnesses in a confirmation process, I would 
ask that you stand and be sworn. 

Would you please raise your right hand. 

Do you Charles E. Allen, solemnly swear that the testimony that 
you are about to give is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so held you God? 

Mr. ALLEN: I do. 

Chairman Boren: Thank you. You may be seated. I would ask 
our photographers to clear the well. 

Mr. Allen, we welcome you. Do you have any opening remarks 
that you would like to make? 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES E. ALLEN, NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 
OFFICER FOR WARNING 


Mr. ALLEN. Yes. Mr. Chairman, and thank you very much for 
your kind introduction. I, would like to place into the record a 
statement this morning which responds to your letter to me of 11 
September 1991. And I'll try to present the events in a way that 
provides chronological order, so we can have a sense of continuity 
of how I recall events as they occurred. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you very much. And we will receive 
your full statement into the record. 

[The statement of Mr. Allen follows:] 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. ALLEN 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vice Chairman, members of the committee, I am pleased to 
enter this statement into the record which responds to the questions raised in your 
letter to me of 11 September. 1991. I will try to present the information in chrono- 
logical order to provide a sense of continuity. 

I currently serve the Director of Central Intelligence as his national intelligence 
officer for warning, focusing on threats of U.S. security worldwide. During the time 
of the Iranian initiative, which is the focus of the committee’s letter, I served as the 
National Intelligence Officer for Counterterrorism. Additionally, from December 
1985 until March 1987, I was Director of the DCI Hostage Location Task Force, and 
from February 1986 I served as ‘Chief of Intelligence of CIA’s counterterrorism 
center. In these capacities, I worked closely with senior intelligence and policy offi- 
cials throughout the Government, although I worked most closely with the NSC 
staff. The principal official’in the NSC responsible for coordinating U.S. counterter- 
rorism policies at the time was Lt. Col. Oliver L. North. 

I was involved in the White House Iranian initiative from September 1985 until it 
became publicly known in November 1986. I view the initiative and my involvement 
in it as essentially three phases. The first, from early September 1985 until 17 Janu- 
ary 1986 when the presidential finding was signed; the second from January 1986 
until the end of May 1986 when the McFarlane trip to Tehran ended in failure; and 
the third from June 1986 until November 1986, when Attorney General Meese an- 
nounced that some of the proceeds from the sale of arms to the Iranian Government 
had been diverted to support the Contras in Central America. 

During the first phase, when there was no Presidential finding, I was asked by 
Lieutenant Colonel North to coordinate the collection of intelligence on the Iranian 
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initiative and to protect closely this White House effort. During this period, I kept 
Mr. Casey and Mr. McMahon fully informed on the intelligence collected. Moreover, 
some of the intelligence was provided to' Mr. Clair George, the Deputy Director of 
Operations. In keeping with Lieutenant Colonel North’s\Instructions, I did not 
inform Mr. Gates, even though he was technically my immediate supervisor as 
Chairman of the National Intelligence Council. During the period September 1985 
until January 1986, I never once mentioned this activity or my role in it to Mr. 
Gates, although I learned after the initiative became public that he may have had 
some knowledge of it in December 1985. 

My first direct contact with Mr. Gates on the Iranian initiative came after the 
Presidential finding was signed on 17 January 1986. Shortly after that date, Mr. 
Gates called me on the secure telephone to request that I work with analysts in the 
directorate of intelligence to provide a limited amount of intelligence on Iraq to the 
Government of Iran. He stated that the provision of the data on Iraq was in re- 
sponse to a White House request and he directed that I ensure that the data provid- 
ed would give no significant advantage to the Iranian military. When the project 
was completed and I was preparing to take the intelligence to London for passage to 
Mr. Manucher Ghorbanifar—the Iranian intermediary in contact with officials in 
Tehran—I recall that both Mr. McMahon and Mr. Gates had reservations about 
passing intelligence to the Government of Iran, although they recognized that the 
White House wanted the intelligence passed quickly to Tehran and that Director 
Casey supported this action. 

Throughout the winter and spring of 1986, I occasionally briefed Mr. Gates on the 
status of the initiative and provided him with some—but not all—of the intelligence 
that was being collected. Mr. Gates, who by May 1986 had advanced to the position 
of deputy director, was particularly interested in the McFarlane trip to Tehran. As I 
recall, Mr. Gates was as surprised as I when the White House—evidently with en- 
couragement from Israel—continued the initiative even though the McFarlane trip 
had ended in total failure. 

From June 1986, I continued to track carefully the progress of the White House 
effort. By then, serious difficulties had begun to emerge because Mr. Ghorbanifar 
had been unable to pay his creditors. Intelligence concluded that the Iranian Gov- 
ernment had not compensated him for the Hawk spare parts, only a portion of 
which had been delivered to Tehran. Mr. Ghorbanifar had promised on 15 May 
1986, when financing for the Hawk spare parts had been arranged, to repay his 
creditors $15m within 30 days—at 20 percent interest. I became aware in July that 
White House and U.S. Intermediaries, Mr. Albert Hakim and Maj. Gen. (Ret.) Rich- 
ard Secord, were actively seeking what was characterized as a “more direct and reli- 
able” second channel to the Iranian Government, than the first channel represented 
by Mr. Ghorbanifar. I also learned that progress was being made in this endeavor. 

From late June and until the third week of July when there was a disruption in 
the flow of intelligence, I was able to determine that the Iranian Government offi- 
cials involved in the first channel were complaining rather strongly about the prices 
being charged for the Hawk spare parts—80 percent of which were still in Israel 
awaiting delivery. The principal Iranian official involved asserted that Iran was 
being overcharged 500-600 percent and that he could prove it because Iranian arms 
procurement agents had a microfiche that listed the base price for the missile parts. 
When I brought this matter to the attention of Lieutenant Colonel North, he insist- 
ed that it was Mr. Ghorbanifar who was principally responsible for the overpricing 
but, at the same time, directed that I inform Mr. Ghorbanifar and Mr. Amiram Nir, 
the special assistant for counterterrorism to the Prime Minister of Israel, that the 
costs were high because U.S. production lines had to be reopened and that some 
parts had to be repurchased from the third countries which had received the Hawk 
air defense system from the United States. I had difficulty at the time understand- 
ing why Lieutenant Colonel North was telling me to use such patently false stories 
with Mr. Ghorbanifar. The pricing impasse worsened, even after Father Lawrence 
Jenco was released by his captors on 26 July 1986 and the remainder of the Hawk 
spare parts were flown into Tehran in early August. The senior Iranian official in- 
volved insisted that his government would not pay such an exorbitant sum for the 
air defense equipment. 

In mid-August 1986, I was told that a second channel to the Iranian Government 
was about to be opened, following successful secret talks between Mr. Hakim and 
Major General Secord and Iranian officials in Brussels. Shortly after, I received a 
rather frantic telephone call from Mr. Ghorbanifar who was greatly agitated, stat- 
ing that he was being harassed by creditors and that the impasse over pricing was 
not his fault because his commission for the transaction averaged only a 41 percent 
markup. He then provided very detailed prices on what he was being charged for 
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specific parts and equally precise data on the commission that he was charging. His 
information was generally consistent with intelligence on the financial arrange- 
ments involving the shipment of the Hawk spare parts. Mr. Nir also called to sup- 
port strongly Mr. Ghorbanifar’s claims; he emphasized that he too cowld not under- 
stand such a major markup in the prices. 

Because I knew Mr. Hakim and Major General Secord were deeply involved in 
“private efforts” to support the Contras, I found it more than interesting that they 
also controlled the new channel to Iran. It then occurred to me that the pricing 
problem might be with U.S. parties rather than Mr. Ghorbanifar or Iranian officials 
in Iran. I suspected that the Iranians were being deliberately overcharged and that 
profits from the ‘arms sales were being used to support the Contras. I shared my 
suspicions with Mr. George Cave, who was then working out of my office, and with 
Mr. Duane (Dewey) Clarridge, chief of CIA’s counterterrorism center. I expressed 
concern to both over the rapidly eroding operational security of the initiative and 
stated that mixing two separate operations was fraught with danger. 

On my own initiative, I met with Mr. Richard Kerr, who at the time was Deputy 
Director of Intelligence. I briefed him on the status of the NSC initiative, expressing 
alarm over the project’s lack of operational security and the international fallout 
that could occur if it was exposed. I pointed out that no arrangements were being 
made to shut down effectively the first channel—the Ghorbanifar link to the Irani- 
an Government. I also described the pricing impasse that existed, including the fact 
that intelligence showed that the Iranians in Tehran believed they were being gross- 
ly overcharged by agents acting for the U.S. Government. I further stated that it ” 
appeared that the overpricing was deliberate and that I believed proceeds obtained 
from the arms sales to Iran were being diverted to support Contra forces in Nicara- 
gua although I lacked hard evidence to confirm this. I cited a number of indicators 
that a diversion might be occurring, noting that Mr. Albert Hakim and Major Gen- 
eral Secord were totally managing the second channel and that they were also key 
individuals in the so-called private efforts to support the Contras in Central Amer- 
ica. After I had detailed my concerns, Mr. Kerr asked that I keep him informed of 
future developments. 

In September 1986, the NSC continued to move swiftly to establish the second 
channel to Tehran. On 9 September, while I was at the old Executive Office Build- 
ing, Lieutenant Colonel North informed me that Vice Admiral Poindexter had ap- 
proved the second channel and that the Ghorbanifar channel would be shut down 
immediately. When I pointed out that Mr. Ghorbanifar might object to this arrange- 
ment, Lieutenant Colonel North responded that he might have to raise $4 million to 
pay off Mr. Ghorbanifar. When I asked Lieutenant Colonel North where he would 
get such a large amount of money, he stated that he would have to take it from 
“the reserve.” This statement reinforced my view that excess profits probably were 
being realized from the arms sales to Iran and that these funds were available for 
other projects, including supporting the Contras in Central America. 

Troubled by these developments, I saw Mr. Gates on 1 October 1986. I expressed 
concern to Mr. Gates over the problems with the White House-directed initiative 
and its eroding operational security. I explained how the Ghorbanifar channel was 
being shut down and a second link to Tehran established. But I commented that I 
was not certain of the reliability of the new channel and noted that the first chan- 
nel was a “running sore” because no one had bothered to tell Mr. Ghorbanifar that 
this channel would be closed. I said I believed exposure of the initiative could be 
imminent. 

I told Mr. Gates that I was concerned about one other aspect over the Iranian 
initiative—the impasse over the price of the arms being sold to the Iranians. I said 
that I could not prove it, but I thought that proceeds from the arms sales might 
have been diverted to support the Contras in Central America. I recall in the con- 
text of that meeting: 

Describing the impasse over the pricing of the Hawk spare parts and the refusal 
of the Iranian Government officials involved to pay for the parts because the price 
was “five or six times” their actual cost. 

Noting the desperate financial straits of Manucher Ghorbanifar and his “frantic” 
call to me in August 1986 in which he insisted that his commission on the price of 
the Hawk spare parts averaged only about 40 percent. 

Mentioning Lieutenant Colonel North’s reference to “‘the reserve” in his conversa- 
tion with me on 9 September 1986, an indication that substantial profits were being 
accrued from the arms sales to Iran. 

Pointing out that Mr. Hakim and Major General Secord directly controlled the 
second channel to Iran and, at the same time, evidently also were principals in- 
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volved in the so-called private effort to aid the Contra struggle against the Sandi- 
nista regime in Nicaragua. — 

I said that I could not prove that a diversion was occurring but my analysis indi- 
cated that could be the case. Mr. Gates appeared startled and disturbed that the 
White House would involve itself in such a dubious activity, but then stated that 
this was potentially very serious and directed that I brief Director Casey immediate- 
j 


is met with Mr. Casey on 7 October; Mr. Gates also attended. I briefed Mr. Casey 
on the pricing impasse, the discrepancy between what the Iranians and Mr. Ghor- 
banifar thought was a reasonable price and what U.S. intermediaries evidently were 
charging for the Hawk spare parts. I further explained the key roles being played 
by Mr. Hakim and Major General Secord in managing the new channel to Iran and 
conducting activities in Central America in support of the Contras. I stated that this 
was one of several factors that had left me to conclude that profits obtained from 
the arms sales were going to the Contras, although I lacked direct proof. At this 
meeting, Mr. Gates shared my concern about a possible diversion and indicated that 
the issue needed to be pursued. Mr. Casey seemed surprised by my statements and 
asked me to put my concerns in writing, which I agreed.to do. 

On 13 October (Columbus Day) I wrote these concerns in a memorandum that pre- 
sented the objectives of the Iranian initiative, delineated problems involved with it, 
noted that a “disaster of major proportions” was looming, and offered some recom- 
mendations that would, in essence, have created a panel of outside experts to per- 
form a zero-based review of the effort. I did not refer specifically to my judgment 
that money from the Iranian arms sales possibly had been diverted to the Contras. 
Rather I stated that allegations might be made by Mr. Ghorbanifar that ‘‘the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, along with the Government of Israel, acquired a sub- 
stantial profit from these transactions, some of which profit was redistributed to 
other projects of the U.S. and of Israel.”’ I was deliberately more oblique in address- 
ing possible illegalities involving U.S. parties. I was hesitant to allege in writing 
that senior-level White House officials directing the project, including the National 
Security Adviser, were engaged in highly questionable, if not illegal activities. I had 
reached an analytic judgment—based on a number of indicators—that a diversion 
was occurring but I lacked hard, documentary evidence. To make such an allegation 
bluntly in writing did not seem prudent. 

I was particularly concerned about Mr. Casey’s potential use of this memoran- 
dum. Therefore, I expressed my concerns over possible “‘illegalities” in an indirect 
manner. Mr. Casey, in fact, did what I thought he would do. He, along with Mr. 
Gates, took the memorandum to Vice Admiral Poindexter, went over it with him in 
detail, and left it with him. He also told Vice Admiral Poindexter that “Charlie 
Allen had prepared it.” Retrospectively, I believe the approach I took at the time 
was the appropriate one, given the evidence available to me. I conveyed my con- 
cerns orally to both the Director and Deputy Director and raised major concerns 
about the entire project in a detailed memorandum. The memorandum, moreover, 
was shown to other senior officials including Mr. Cave, Mr. Clarridge, and Mr. 
Thomas Twetton, a senior official in the Directorate of Operations. In view of the 
lack of confirming evidence, I was concerned about alleging illegalities in an initia- 
tive that directly involved the President. I firmly believed then that I had provided 
the necessary warning to the most senior officials. : 

My next involvement with this issue occurred on 16 October when I was called to 
Mr. Casey’s office; Mr. Gates was also present. Mr. Casey recounted that he had 
taken my memorandum to Vice Admiral Poindexter and that he had advised the 
admiral to get the White House Counsel involved, since problems with the initiative 
had begun to surface. Mr. Casey further stated that he had been contacted by a Mr. 
Roy Furmark, an old business associate in New York. He said that Mr. Furmark 
had telephoned him on 9 October to state that Mr. Furmark was representing Mr. 
Adnan Khashoggi who had helped to finance the sale of the Hawk missile parts to 
Iran. Mr. Khashoggi was being hounded by Canadian financial backers who wanted 
payment owed them for their part in the transaction. Mr. Casey noted that Mr. Fur- 
mark’s comments only reinforced the need to pursue the issue and asked that I 
meet immediately with Mr. Furmark. He proceeded to arrange for Mr. Furmark to 
fly to Washington that day where I met with him in Mr. Casey’s office in the old 
Executive Office Building. 

In this meeting (16 October 1986), to my surprise, Mr. Furmark possessed detailed 
knowledge of the Iranian initiative, including data.on the arms transactions. He 
also indicated that the operation was rapidly spinning out of control and would soon 
become public knowledge if something was not done quickly to compensate the Ca- 
nadian financiers who had backed Mr. Khashoggi. Unfortunately, Mr. Furmark had 
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to return to New York before we could completed our discussions. He made no men- 
tion of any diversion of profits from the arms sales to Iran. I summarized my meet- 
ing with Mr. Furmark in a memorandum on 17 October and sent it to Mr. Casey 
and Mr. Gates. I do not know if Mr. Gates ever saw this memorandum because 
about the same time it was prepared he left the country on a two-Week trip over- 
seas. 

At Mr. Casey’s direction, I saw Mr. Furmark on two subsequent occasions. Mr. 
Cave and I traveled to New York on 22 October and extensively debriefed Mr. Fur- 
mark that evening. In this session, Mr. Furmark stated he and Mr. Khashoggi had 
been told by Mr. Ghorbanifar that he believed profits from the $15 million used to 
finance the sale of the Hawk missile parts had been earmarked for the Contras in 
Central America. Mr. Cave and I briefed Mr. Casey on this allegation the next day 
and prepared a summary of the meeting for him to send to Vice Admiral Poin- 
dexter. Mr. Gates was traveling when this memorandum was written, and I am not 
certain whether a copy was ever made available to him, especially since Mr. Casey 
failed to transmit the memorandum to Vice Admiral Poindexter because it fell into 
the “wrong inbox.’”’ I remember how personally distressed Mr. Casey was on 23 No- 
vember when he discovered that the memorandum had not been sent. I met Mr. 
Furmark on one other occasion, on 6 November 1986. In this conversation, Mr. Fur- 
mark again asserted that the Canadian backers of Mr. Khashoggi believed that pro- 
ceeds from the sale of arms to Iran might have been diverted to support the Con- 
tras. I again recorded this fact in a memorandum of conversation of 7 November 
and sent it to both Mr. Casey and Mr. Gates. I believe Mr. Gates saw this memoran- , 
dum, and I recall discussing it with him but I cannot recall the specifics of our con- 
versation. Between this date and the week of 17 November, I cannot recall discuss- 
ing the Iranian initiative with Mr. Gates. During part of this period, however, I 
would have been unavailable because I was traveling overseas. 

During the week of 17 November, I and other senior Agency officials were strug- 
gling to pull together the facts about the Agency’s involvement in the White House- 
directed initiative, in preparation for Mr. Casey’s appearance before the Congress. It 
was an extremely frustrating process because no one officer had all the details; few 
records had been kept; officials had different recollections over what had occurred 
over the past fourteen months; several offices were developing chronologies, each of 
which was at variance with the others in some respects; and no one seemed really 
in charge of pulling all of the disparate aspects of the Agency’s involvement togeth- 
er in a coherent manner. We were also under constraints because Lieutenant Colo- 
nel North and members of his staff constantly reminded us that the. initiative to 
free the American hostages in Lebanon was continuing and that every effort must 
be taken to avoid actions that could bring it to an untimely end—possibly with loss 
of life among the hostages and the Iranians with whom the United States was in 
contact. These constraints weighed heavily over the key officers preparing of the 
testimony and especially weighed heavily over me because I had worked extremely 
hard with the intelligence community to locate and determine the condition of U.S. 
hostages in Lebanon. The last thing that I wanted to do was to endanger the lives of 
our hostages or the Iranians with whom we were in contact. 

In hindsight, those of us who thought that a diversion had occurred should have 
raised it during the preparation of Mr. Casey’s testimony. I considered raising the 
matter on the afternoon of 20 November 1986 when we met in the DCI conference 
room with Mr. Casey to go over the draft testimony. I felt inhibited by the presence 
of a large number of officials—some of whom had just learned of this highly sensi- 
tive effort. I was also uncertain how to characterize the allegations of diversion, es- 
pecially since the initiative was directed from the White House and since the evi- 
dence I had was still circumstantial. I believed I had already discharged my proper 
responsibility. I had raised the possible diversion with Mr. Casey and Mr. Gates. Mr. 
Casey knew of my meetings with Mr. Furmark, and I believed he had read the 
memoranda that I had prepared on the meetings. Mr. Gates was at least aware that 
I had met with Mr. Furmark who was warning that the initiative was about to be 
exposed. 

Becn though the issue of diversion of profits made from the arms sales to Iran 
was not included in Mr. Casey’s testimony, I did not consider the issue closed, nor 
did, I believe, either Mr. Casey or Mr. Gates. Both has encouraged me to pursue 
questions about improprieties relating to the initiative. A small number of senior 
CIA officers were privy to my memoranda. No one, besides Mr. Casey and Mr. 
Gates, encouraged me to pursue the issue. 

In preparing Mr. Casey’s testimony, both I and other Agency officials served Mr. 
Casey and Mr. Gates poorly. We presented the principal aspects of the Agency’s sup- 
port before and after the Presidential finding of 17 January 1987. In the luxury of 
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hindsight, it is easy to cast stones at our efforts but, in the confusion of the time, I 
believe Agency officials generally tried to present accurately what was known at the 
time. Specific details could and should have been added. The flawed testimony re- 
flected compartmentation of the initiative, Lieutenant Colonel North’s admonition 
that the initiative was continuing and that lives were at stake, and the rush to try 
to get just the basic facts together. 

Finally, I have no knowledge and no indication whatsoever that either Mr. Casey 
or Mr. Gates were at the time deliberately withholding information relating to the 
Iran-Contra affair. To the contrary, I believe that both were troubled by the White 
House initiative and by the Agency’s support role, especially since the Agency was 
uniformed even to the end about some aspects of the operation. I believe both Mr. 
Casey and Mr. Gates attempted to prepare factual statements for Congress. They 
both recognized, however, that their statements would not be the final word and 
that more information would become available as Agency officers continued their 
efforts to assemble a basic chronology of what had occurred over the past fifteen 
months. 


Mr. AuLEN. Thank you sir. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Does Mr. Allen know that if he wants to 
read his entire statement in the record publicly, he is certainly at 
liberty to do so, and welcome to do so? 

Mr. ALLEN. Thank you sir. I very much would like to do that. 

Chairman Boren. The Chair would indicate that we want you to 
give us as much information—do not feel that you have to abbrevi- 
ate anything that you think that the Committee should hear. 

Mr. ALLEN. Thank you sir. During the time of the Iranian initia- 
tive, which is the focus of the Committee’s letter, I served as the 
National Intelligence Officer for Counterterrorism. Additionally, 
from December 1985 until March 1987, I was Director of the DCI 
Hostage Location Task Force and from February 1986 until March 
1987, I served as Chief of Intelligence of CIA’s Counterterrorism 
Center. 

In these capacities I worked closely with senior intelligence and 
policy officials throughout the government, although I worked most 
closely with the NSC staff. The principal officer in the NSC respon- 
sible for coordinating counterterrorism policies at the time, was 
Lieutenant Colonel Oliver L. North. 

I was involved in the White House Iranian initiative from Sep- 
tember 1985 until it became publicly known in November 1986. I 
view the initiative and my involvement in it as essentially three 
phases. The first, from early September 1985 until 17 January 1986 
when the Presidential Finding was signed, the second from Janu- 
ary 1986 until the end of May 1986 when the McFarlane trip to 
Tehran ended in failure, and the third from June 1986 until No- 
vember 1986, when Attorney General Meese announced that some 
of the proceeds from the sale of arms to the Iranian government 
had been diverted to support the Contras in Central America. 

During the first phase, I was asked by Lieutenant Colonel North 
to coordinate the collection of intelligence on the Iranian initiative 
and to protect closely this White House effort. During this period, I 
kept Mr. Casey and Mr. McMahon fully informed on the intelli- 
gence collected. Moreover, some of the intelligence was provided to 
Mr. Clair George, the Deputy Director of Operations. In keeping 
with Lieutenant Colonel North’s instruction, I did not inform Mr. 
Gates, even though he technically was my immediate supervisor as 
Chairman of the National Intelligence Council. During the period 
September 1985 until January 1986, I never once mentioned this 
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activity or my role in it to Mr. Gates, although I’ve learned after 
the initiative became public that he may have had some knowledge 
of it in December 1985. o 

My first direct contact with Mr. Gates on the Iranian initiative 
came after the Presidential Finding was signed on 17 January 
1986. Shortly after that date, Mr. Gates called me on the secure 
telephone to request that I work with analysts in the Directorate of 
Intelligence to provide a limited amount of intelligence on Iraq to 
the government of Iran. He stated that the provision of the data on 
Iraq was in response to a White House request and he directed that 
I ensure that the data provided would give no significant advan- 
tage to the Iranian military. When the project was completed and I 
was preparing to take the intelligence to London for passage to Mr. 
Manucher Ghorbanifar, the Iranian intermediary in contact with 
officials in Tehran, I recall that both Mr. McMahon and Mr. Gates 
had reservations about passing intelligence to the government of 
Iran, although they recognized that the White House wanted the 
intelligence passed quickly to Tehran and that Director Casey sup- 
ported this action. 

Throughout the winter and spring of 1986, I occasionally briefed 
Mr. Gates on the status of the initiative and provided him with 
some, but not all, of the intelligence that was being collected. Mr. 
Gates, who by May 1986 had advanced to the position of Deputy 
Director, was particularly interested in the McFarlane trip to 
Tehran. As . recall, Mr. Gates was as surprised as I when the 
White House, evidently with encouragement from Israel, continued 
the initiative even though the McFarlane trip had ended in total 
failure. 

From June 1986, I continued to track carefully the progress of 
the White House effort. By then, serious difficulties had begun to 
emerge because Mr. Ghorbanifar had been unable to pay his credi- 
tors. Intelligence concluded that the Iranian government had not 
compensated him for the HAWK spare parts, only a portion of 
which had been delivered to Tehran. Mr. Ghorbanifar had prom- 
ised on 15 May 1986, when financing for the HAWK spare parts 
had been arranged, to repay his creditors fifteen million dollars 
within 30 days, at 20 percent interest. I became aware in July that 
the White House and U.S. intermediaries, Mr. Albert Hakim and 
Major General, retired, Richard Secord, were actively seeking what 
was characterized as a more direct and reliable second channel to 
the Iranian government, than the first channel represented by Mr. 
Ghorbanifar. I also learned that progress was being made in this 
endeavor. 

From late June until the third week of July when there was a 
disruption in the flow of intelligence, I was able to determine that 
the Iranian government officials involved in the first channel were 
complaining rather strongly about the prices being charged for the 
HAWK spare parts, 80 percent of which were still in Israel await- 
ing delivery. The principal Iranian official involved asserted that 
Iran was being overcharged by 500 to 600 percent and that he 
could prove it because Iranian arms procurement agents had a 
microfiche that listed the base price for the missile parts. When I 
brought this matter to the attention of Lieutenant Colonel North, 
he insisted that it was Mr. Ghorbanifar who was principally re- 
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sponsible for the overpricing. But, at the same time, directed that I 
inform Mr. Ghorbanifar and Mr. Amiram Nir, the special assistant 
for counterterrorism to the Prime Minister of Israel, and who in 
essence acted as Ghorbanifar’s case officer, that the costs were high 
because U.S. production lines had to be reopened and that some 
parts had to be repurchased from the third countries which had re- 
ceived the HAWK air defense system from the United States. I had 
difficulty at the time understanding why Lieutenant Colonel North 
was telling me to use such patently false stories with Mr. Ghorban- 
ifar. The pricing impasse worsened, even after Father Lawrence 
Jenco was released by his captors on 26 July 1986 and the remain- 
der of the HAWK spare parts were.flown into Tehran in early 
August. The senior Iranian official involved insisted that his gov- 
ernment would not pay such an exorbitant sum for the air defense 
equipment. 

In mid-August, I was told that a second channel to the Iranian 
government was about to be opened, following successful secret 
talks between Mr. Hakim and Major General Secord and Iranian 
officials in Brussels. Shortly after, I received a rather frantic tele- 
phone. call from Mr. Ghorbanifar who was greatly agitated, stating 
that he was being harassed by creditors and that the impasse over 
pricing was not his fault because his commission for the transac- 
tion averaged only a 41 percent markup. He then provided very de- 
tailed prices on what he was being charged for specific parts and 
equally precise data on the commission he was charging. His infor- 
mation was generally consistent with intelligence on the financial 
arrangements involving the shipment of the HAWK spare parts. 
Mr. Nir also called to support strongly Mr. Ghorbanifar’s claims. 
He emphasized that he too could not understand such a major 
markup in the prices. 

Because I knew Mr. Hakim and Major General Secord were 
deeply involved in private efforts to support the Contras, I found it 
more than interesting that they also controlled the new channel to 
Iran.. It then occurred to me that the pricing problem might. be 
with U.S. parties rather than Mr. Ghorbanifar or the Iranian offi- 
cials in Iran. I suspected that the Iranians were being deliberately 
overcharged and that profits from the arms sales were being used 
to support the Contras. I shared my suspicions with Mr. George 
Cave, who was then working out of my office, and with Mr. Duane 
Dewey Clarridge, Chief of CIA’s Counterterrorism Center. I ex- 
pressed concern to both over the rapidly eroding operational securi- 
ty of the initiative and stated that mixing two separate operations 
was fraught with danger. 

On my own initiative, I met with Mr. Richard Kerr, who at the 
time was Deputy Director of Intelligence. I briefed him on the 
status of the NSC initiative, expressing alarm over the project’s 
lack of operational security and the international fallout that could 
occur if it was exposed. I pointed out that no arrangements were 
being made to shut down effectively the first channel, the Ghor- 
banifar link to the Iranian government. I also described the pricing 
impasse that existed, including the fact that intelligence showed 
that the Iranians in Tehran believed they were being grossly over- 
charged by agents acting for the United States Government. I fur- 
ther stated it appeared that the overpricing was deliberate and 
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that I believed proceeds obtained from the arms sales to Iran were 
being diverted to support Contras forces in Nicaragua, although I 
lacked hard evidence to confirm this. I cited a number of ipdicators 
that a diversion might be occurring, noting that Mr. Albert Hakim 
and Major General Secord were totally managing the second chan- 
nel and that they were also key individuals in the so-call private 
efforts to support the Contras in Central America. After I had de- 
tailed my concerns, Mr. Kerr asked that I keep him informed on 
future developments. 

In September 1986, the NSC continued to move swiftly to estab- 
lish the second channel to Tehran. On 9 September, while I was at 
the Old Executive Office Building, Lieutenant Colonel North in- 
formed me that Vice Admiral Poindexter had approved the second 
channel and that the Ghorbanifar channel would be shut down im- 
mediately. When I pointed out that Mr. Ghorbanifar might object 
to this arrangement, Lieutenant Colonel North responded that he 
might have to raise four million dollars to pay off Mr. Ghorbanifar. 
When I asked Lieutenant Colonel North where he would get such a 
large amount of money, he stated he would have to take it from 
the reserve. This statement reinforced my view that excess profits 
were probably being realized from the arms sales to Iran and that 
these funds were available for other projects, including supporting 
the Contras in Central America. 

Troubled by these developments, I saw Mr. Gates on 1 October 
1986. I expressed concern to Mr. Gates over the problems with the 
White House-directed initiative and its eroding operational securi- 
ty. | explained how the Ghorbanifar channel was being shut down 
and a second link to Tehran established. But I commented that I 
was not certain of the reliability of the new channel and noted that 
the first channel was a running sore because no one had bothered 
to tell Mr. Ghorbanifar that this channel would be closed. I said 
that I believed exposure of the initiative could be imminent. 

I told Mr. Gates that I was concerned about one other aspect of 
the Iranian initiative. The impasse over the price of the arms being 
sold to the Iranians. I said that I could not prove it, but I thought 
that proceeds from the arms sales might have been diverted to sup- 
port the Contras in Central America. 

I recall in the context of that meeting: 

Describing the impasse over the pricing of the HAWK spare 
parts and the refusal of the Iranian government officials involved 
to pay for the parts because the price was five to six times their 
actual cost; 

Noting the desperate financial straits of Manucher Ghorbanifar 
and his frantic call to me in August 1986 when he insisted his com- 
mission on the price of HAWK spare parts averaged only about 40 
percent; 

Mentioning Lieutenant Colonel North’s reference to the reserve 
in his conversation with me on 9 September 1986, an indication 
that substantial profits were being accrued from the arms sales to 
Iran; 

Pointing out that Mr. Hakim and Major General Secord directly 
controlled the second channel to Iran and, at the same time, evi- 
dently also were principals involved in the private effort to aid the 
Contra struggle against the Sandinista regime in Nicaragua. 
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I said I could not prove a diversion was occurring but that my 
analysis indicated this could be the case. Mr. Gates appeared star- 
tled and disturbed that the White House would involve itself in 
such a dubious activity, but then stated that this was potentially 
very serious and directed that I brief Director Casey immediately. 

I met with Mr. Casey on 7 October, Mr. Gates aiso attended. I 
briefed Mr. Casey on the pricing impasse, the discrepancy between 
what the Iranians and Mr. Ghorbanifar thought was a reasonable 
price, and what U.S. intermediaries evidently were charging for 
the HAWK spare parts. I further explained the key roles being 
played by Mr. Hakim and Major General Secord in managing the 
new channel to Iran and conducting activities in Central America 
in support of the Contras. I stated that this was one of several fac- 
tors that had left me to conclude that profits obtained from the 
arms sales were going to the Contras, although I lacked direct 
proof. At this meeting, Mr. Gates shared my concern about a possi- 
ble diversion and indicated that the issue needed to be pursued. 
Mr. Casey seemed surprised by my statements and asked me to put 
my concerns in writing, which I agreed to do. 

On 13 October, Columbus Day, I wrote these concerns in a memo- 
randum that presented the objectives of the Iranian initiative, de- 
lineated problems involved with it, and noted that a disaster of 
major proportions was looming, and offered some recommendations 
that would, in essence, have created a panel of outside experts to 
perform a zero based review of the effort. I did not refer specifical- 
ly to my judgment that money from the Iranian arms sales possi- 
bly had been diverted to the Contras. Rather I started that allega- 
tions might be made by Mr. Ghorbanifar that the government of 
the United States, along with the government of Israel, acquired a 
substantial profit from these transactions, some of which profit was 
redistributed to other projects of the United States and of Israel. I 
was deliberately more oblique in addressing possible illegalities in- 
volving U.S. parties. I was hesitant to allege in writing that senior 
level White House officials directing the project, including the Na- 
tional Security Advisor, were engaged in highly questionable, if not 
illegal activities. I had reached an analytic judgment, based on a 
number of indicators, that a diversion was occurring, but I lacked 
hard documentary evidence. To make such an allegation bluntly in 
writing did not seem prudent. 

I was particularly concerned about Mr. Casey’s potential use of 
this memorandum. Therefore, I expressed my concerns over possi- 
ble illegalities in an indirect manner. Mr. Casey did, in fact, what I 
thought he would do. He, along with Mr. Gates, took the memoran- 
dum to Vice Admiral Poindexter, went over it with him in detail, 
and left it with him. He also told Vice Admiral Poindexter that 
Charlie Allen had prepared it. Retrospectively, I believe the ap- 
proach I took at the time was the appropriate one, given the evi- 
dence available to me. I conveyed my concerns orally to both the 
Director and Deputy Director and raised major concerns about the 
entire project in a detailed memorandum. The memorandum, more- 
over, was shown to other senior officials including Mr. Cave, Mr. 
Clarridge, and Mr. Thomas Twetten, a senior official in the Direc- 
torate of Operations. In view of the lack of confirming evidence, I 
was concerned about alleging illegalities in an initiative that di- 
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rectly involved the President. I firmly believed then that I had pro- 
vided the necessary warning to the most senior officials. 

My next involvement with this issue occurred on 16 October 
when I was called to Mr. Casey’s office, Mr. Gates was alsd present. 
Mr. Casey recounted that he and Mr. Gates had taken my memo- 
randum to Vice Admiral Poindexter and that he had advised the 
Admiral to get the White House Counsel involved, since problems 
with the initiative had begun to surface. Mr. Casey further stated 
that the had been contacted by a Mr. Roy Furmark, an old busi- 
ness associate in New York. He said.that Mr. Furmark had tele- 
phoned him on 9 October to state that Mr. Furmark was represent- 
ing Mr. Adnan Khashoggi who had helped to finance the sale of 
the HAWK missile parts to Iran. Mr. Khashoggi was being hound- 
ed by Canadian financial backers who wanted payment owed them 
for their part in the transaction. Mr. Casey noted that Mr. Fur- 
mark’s comments only reinforced the need to pursue the issue and 
asked that I meet immediately with Mr. Furmark. He proceeded to 
arrange for Mr. Furmark to fly to Washington that day where I 
met with him in Mr. Casey’s office in the Old Executive Office 
Building. 

In this meeting, 16 October 1986, to my surprise, Mr. Furmark 
possessed detailed knowledge of the Iranian initiative, including 
data on the arms transactions. He also indicated that the operation 
was rapidly spinning out of control and would soon become public 
knowledge if something was not done quickly to compensate the 
Canadian financiers who had backed Mr. Khashoggi. Unfortunate- 
ly, Mr. Furmark had to return to New York before we could com- 
plete our discussions. He made no mention of any diversion of prof- 
its from the arms sales to Iran. I summarized my meetings with 
Mr. Furmark in a memorandum on 17 October and sent it. to Mr. 
Casey and Mr. Gates. I do not know if Mr. Gates ever saw this 
memorandum because about the same time it was prepared he left 
the country on a two-week trip overseas. 

At Mr. Casey’s direction, I saw Mr. Furmark on two subsequent 
occasions. Mr. Cave and I traveled to New York on 22 October and 
extensively debriefed Mr. Furmark that evening. In this session, 
Mr. Furmark stated that he and Mr. Khashoggi had been told by 
Mr. Ghorbanifar that he believed profits from the fifteen million 
dollars used to finance the sale of the HAWK missile parts had 
been earmarked for the Contras in Central America. Mr. Cave and 
I briefed Mr. Casey on this allegation the next day and prepared a 
summary of the meeting for him to send to Vice Admiral Poin- 
dexter. Mr. Gates was traveling when this memorandum was writ- 
ten, and I am not certain whether a copy was every made available 
to him, especially since Mr. Casey failed to transmit the memoran- 
dum to Vice Admiral Poindexter because it fell into the wrong 
inbox. I remember how personally distressed Mr. Casey was on 23 
November when he discovered that the memorandum had not been 
sent. I met Mr. Furmark on one other occasion, on 6 November 
1986. In this conversation, Mr. Furmark again asserted that the 
Canadian backers of Mr. Khashoggi believed that proceeds from 
the sale of arms to Iran might have been diverted to support the 
Contras. I again recorded this fact in a memorandum of conversa- 
tion of 7 November and sent it to both Mr. Casey and Mr. Gates. I 
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believe Mr. Gates saw this memorandum, and I recall discussing it 
with him but I cannot recall any specifics of our conversation. Be- 
tween this date and the week of 17 November, I cannot recall dis- 
cussing the Iranian initiative with Mr. Gates. During this period, 
however, I would have been unavailable for part of the time be- 
cause I was traveling overseas. 

During the week of 17 November, I and other senior agency offi- 
cials were struggling to pull together the facts about the Agency’s 
involvement in the White House-directed initiative, in preparation 
for Mr. Casey’s appearance before the Congress. It was an extreme- 
ly frustrating process because no one officer had all the details, few 
records had been kept, officials had different recollections over 
what had happened over the past fourteen months, several offices 
were developing chronologies, each of which was at variance with 
the others in some respects, and no one seemed really in charge of 
pulling all of the disparate aspects of the Agency’s involvement to- 
gether in a coherent manner. We were also under constraints be- 
cause Lieutenant Colonel North and members of his staff were con- 
stantly reminding us that the initiative to free the American hos- 
tages in Lebanon was continuing and that every effort must be 
taken to avoid actions that could bring it to an untimely end, possi- 
bly with loss of life among the hostages and the Iranians with 
whom we were in contact. These constraints weighed: heavily over 
the key officers preparing the testimony and especially weighed 
heavily over me because I had worked extremely hard with the In- 
telligence Community to locate and to determine the condition of 
U:S. hostages in Lebanon. The last thing that I wanted to do was to 
endanger the lives of our hostages or the Iranians with whom we 
were in contact. 

In hindsight, those of us who thought that a diversion had oc- 
curred should have raised it during the preparation of Mr. Casey’s 
testimony. I considered raising the matter on the afternoon of 20 
November when we met in the DCI conference room with Mr. 
Casey to go over the draft testimony. I felt inhibited by the pres- 
ence of a large number of officials, some of whom had just learned 
of this highly sensitive effort. I was also uncertain how to charac- 
terize the allegations of diversion, especially since the initiative 
was directed from the White House and since the evidence I had 
was still circumstantial. I believed I had already discharged my 
proper responsibility. I had raised the possible diversion with Mr. 
Casey and Mr. Gates. Mr. Casey knew of my meetings with Mr. 
Furmark, and I believed he had read the memoranda that I had 
prepared on the meetings. Mr. Gates was at least aware that I had 
met with Mr. Furmark who was warning that the initiative was 
about to be exposed. 

Even though the issue of diversion of profits made from the arms 
sales to Iran was not included in Mr. Casey’s testimony, I did not 
consider the issue closed, nor did, I believe, either Mr. Casey or Mr. 
Gates. Both had encouraged me to pursue the questions about im- 
proprieties relating to the initiative. A small number of senior CIA 
officials were privy to my memoranda. No one, besides Mr. Casey 
and Mr. Gates, encouraged me to pursue the issue. 

In preparing Mr. Casey’s testimony, both I and other officials 
served Mr. Casey and Mr. Gates poorly. We presented the principal 
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aspects of the Agency’s support before and after the Presidential 
Finding of 17 January 1987. In the luxury of hindsight, it is easy to 
cast stones at our efforts but in the confusion of the time, I believe 
Agency officials generally tried to present accurately what was 
known at the time. Specific details could and should have been 
added. The flawed testimony reflected compartmentation of the ini- 
tiative, Lieutenant Colonel North’s admonition that the initiative 
was continuing and that lives were at stake, and also the rush to 
try to get just the basic facts together. 

Finally, I have no knowledge and no indication whatsoever that 
either Mr. Casey or Mr. Gates were at the time deliberately with- 
holding information relating to the Iran-Contra affair. To the con- 
trary, I believe that both were troubled by the White House initia- 
tive and by the Agency’s support role, especially since the Agency 
was uninformed even to the end about some aspects of the oper- 
ation. I believe both Mr. Casey and Mr. Gates attempted to prepare 
factual statements for the Congress. They both recognized, howev- 
er, that their statements would not be the final word and that 
more information would become available as Agency officers con- 
tinued their efforts to assemble a basic chronology of what had oc- 
curred over the past fifteen months. 

I stand ready to answer any questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you very much, Mr. Allen. I want to go 
over some questions with you to lay a predicate and a background 
for other questions that I’m sure Members of the Committee will 
want to ask. 

You’ve testified that you took your concerns that a diversion of 
the funds might be used to help the Contras—first to Mr. Kerr and 
not to Mr. Gates. Can you explain why you first went to Mr. Kerr 
and not to Mr. Gates? 

Mr. ALLEN. I think that’s a good question, Senator. Mr. Kerr had 
become the Deputy Director of Intelligence in the late winter or 
spring of 1986, and he had helped prepare the materials that Mr. 
McFarlane took with him to Tehran, and had also indicated signifi- 
cant interest in the initiative. And, during that Memorial Day 
weekend, I sort of ran a command post as intelligence came in and 
conveyed it to the White House and to the Directorate of Oper- 
ations. And Mr. Kerr was briefed two or three times during that 
long weekend. He asked that I continue to keep him informed. 

My initial thoughts in the summer, about the second and third 
week of August, were still coming into focus. I felt there were indi- 
cators that things were amiss and that problems were in the 
United States, not in Tehran. Mr. Kerr was a man who had im- 
mense analytic capability and also management skills, and I 
thought I should go bounce this activity off him initially before I 
did anything else. Mr. Helgerson, Mr. John Helgerson, the current 
Deputy Director of Intelligence was also at the meeting so I ex- 
pressed these concerns to two officers, and Mr. Kerr agreed with 
me strongly that this White House initiative was bound to be ex- 
posed. I met him in the CIA operations center later in the after- 
noon, and he said it’s not a question of if it was going to be exposed 
but when. And he was concerned that nothing was being done to 
focus on the problem at the White House. 
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Chairman Boren. Well, you’d been keeping Mr. Gates, however, 
apprised about the Iran initiative. I’m not talking about the diver- 
sion, I’m talking about the sales of arms to Iran which you said he 
and Mr. McMahon had some misgivings about. And you talked 
about the sharing of intelligence which you were directed to under- 
take and, again, there were misgiving about giving them anything 
militarily useful. So you were keeping him briefed on the Iran sale 
initiative and the intelligence sharing, were you not? 

Mr. ALLEN. I was keeping Mr. Gates informed, yes, sir. 

Chairman Boren. But you still decided to go to Mr. Kerr first 
about your suspicions? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir, I did. 

Chairman Boren. You’ve also said that you took your concerns 
to Mr. Kerr in August 1986. Mr. Kerr said to us previously, and 
we'll hear him again today in open session, that he passed them on 
to Mr. Gates. Since Mr. Gates was on vacation from August Ist to 
August 17th, according to his schedules that we have, it would 
seem this must have taken place probably in mid to late August. 
Would that sound right to you? 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s true. It would have been—I believe as I recall, 
the third week of August. Because the second channel was essen- 
tially cemented in secret talks in Brussels around the 15th of 
August, and I believe I took my concerns a little later—about a 
week later perhaps to Mr. Kerr. So, it’s about the third week of 
August. 

Chairman Boren. Well, let me go into some questions that this 
matter raises in my mind. According to the record, Mr. Ghorbani- 
far told you early in 1986 that money could be generated from the 
arms sales to support the Contras and other activities. And, in fact, 
he actually, I believe, proposed such a diversion to Mr. Cave. Cor- 
rect me if I am wrong about any of these assertions. And you were 
also receiving highly compartmented information that showed that 
the Iranians were complaining—as you’ve indicated in your state- 
ment—as early as March that the same items were available more 
cheaply elsewhere. And that by late June it was apparent that 
their outrage over the high prices threatened to kill the whole ar- 
rangement. So there’s a growing level of frustration by the Irani- 
ans, of which you’re aware by late June. You also found out as you 
indicated in your statement that, in July, the Iranians had ac- 
quired an actual DoD price list for the weapons and on microfiche, 
I think you said. They were aware of the fact that they had been 
overcharged. And Colonel North’s answer for that was, which he 
proposed in late July or August, for the CIA to make up its own 
false price list, I believe 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s correct, sir. 

Chairman Boren [continuing]. On microfiche which the CIA did 
not do apparently. 

Mr. ALLEN. We did not do it. We found it technically very diffi- 
cult to do, as I recall. 

Chairman Boren. But with all these things going on—in other 
words, the dissatisfaction and you knew they had the microfiche of 
the price list, certainly in June, July this is increasing. What made 
you wait until mid-August to bring your suspicions about a diver- 
sion to Mr. Kerr? 
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Mr. ALLEN. Thank you, Senator. That gives me a good opportuni- 
ty to put that—— 
rei: CHAFEE. Would you pull the mike a little closer, Mr. 

en? 

Mr. ALLEN. I welcome the question. The only time that they 
were—on two occasions, I believe, that Mr. Ghorbanifar evidently 
mentioned that he could be a turnkey operator for the United 
States and for CIA, and that he could even. accrue profits that 
could be used to help, as he put-it, “Ollie’s boys in Central Amer- 
ica.” He first made a reference to this, I believe, on the 13th of 
January 1986 when Mr. Casey asked me to go meet with him and 
evaluate him and collect what he knew on terrorism. And he also 
made a reference to this in my meeting with him around the 25th 
or 24th of January in London, 1986. These references were in my 
notes. I wrote very comprehensive memos on both my meetings 
with Mr. Ghorbanifar. This seemed to me very spurious informa- 
tion—sort of—Mr. Ghorbanifar was given to hyperbole, so I did not 
give that serious consideration. And very candidly, Mr. Chairman, 
I had forgotten about both those references. They had long since 
been forgotten. They, of course, showed up when a review was 
made of my notes. 

Mr. Cave evidently heard Mr. Ghorbanifar make a comment 
along these lines in March of 1986, and Mr. Cave typed everything 
out on a yellow piece of paper, and there was one sentence that ref- 
erenced this possible use of funds or profits for Central America. I 
recall reading the memorandum prepared by Mr. Cave, but it 
never registered on me the one sentence about using funds from 
the Iranian arms sales for Central America. It seemed preposterous 
to me. 

The complaints about pricing really did not catch my attention 
until the June and July time frame. There may have been some 
references in the intelligence in the spring, but I did not note it 
and it did not register with me. But it was clear by July that prob- 
lems were occurring in the transactions, and the real—and I had to 
wait until everything fell together, and it all sort of fell together 
after it became clear that Mr. Hakim and Major General Secord 
were the intermediaries controlling the second channel. Mr. Nir 
had been cut out essentially—Mr. Ghorbanifar had been cut out. 
The fact that there had been references to Major General Secord 
and Mr. Hakim working on Central America—I had heard refer- 
ences to that from Lieutenant Colonel North and others—suggested 
to me that something was awry, and the only thing that I could 
surmise was that yes, we are deliberately overcharging several 
times over the value of the HAWKS spare parts for other purposes. 
So it took—there was a gestation period. It took awhile for me to 
arrive at that. Perhaps I should have been a more astute analyst, 
but it took me a good while to reach that conclusion. 

Chairman Boren. So that’s why you waited. It was really begin- 
ning in that time period of mid to late August, when in your mind 
you felt, based upon your analysis, that you had enough basis of 
suspicion to raise this? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. Up until the fact that Hakim and 
Secord controlled that second channel totally for the White House, 
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I did not feel that there was any conclusive evidence that some- 
thing was truly awry. 

Chairman Boren. That’s what really tipped it in your mind. The 
same people were, in essence, running both operations. 

Mr. ALLEN. That gave me more indications. And then, of course, 
the event on 9 September when Colonel North said, Tll have to 
take it from the reserve. And it was clear in the context of the way 
he said that, he did not mean the CIA reserve. 

Chairman Boren. Which is a reserve that is briefed to this Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Boren. Let me go down another path. We’ve been con- 
fused as we go through some of the documents about exactly how 
many meetings there were between you and Mr. Kerr about the 
suspicion of a diversion. According to one unsworn interview, and 
an internal CIA document that’s come to us, there was an unsworn 
interview given by Mr. Kerr in December of 1986. In the notes of 
that unsworn interview, Mr. Kerr said that you had told him in 
May that you suspected some of the money from the arms sales 
might be going to the Contras. There’s a hand-written notation on 
the memorandum of the interview that this occurred on May 12 or 
May 13. Now it could be that this is simply a mistake on the part 
of Mr. Kerr to place your conversation with him so early or per- 
haps he is recalling an earlier discussion with you. We'll question 
Mr. Kerr about this as well because more recently he has again 
placed his conversation with you in the August period, and he has 
not talked about another conversation in May. Do you, in fact, 
recall discussing your concerns about a diversion with Mr. Kerr or 
any other senior CIA official before this August conversation with 
Mr. Kerr that you’ve talked about this morning? 

Mr. ALLEN. I did not—I do not recall that, Senator Boren, and in 
fact when after the initiative was exposed, Mr. Kerr mentioned to 
me that he thought that I had first raised this issue with him in 
May and I, at the time, told him it could not be May. It would had 
to have been in the summer and would had to have been in the 
August/September time frame was the way I first thought about it. 
And the more I thought about it, the more I focused on about the 
third week of August 1986. I am very convinced I only told him 
about it that one time. 

Chairman Boren. Mr. Kerr’s memory of it, at least in some of 
these interviews, varies on this matter. He sometimes appears to 
talk about a May conversation, sometimes August, so we can’t tell 
if he was simply confused about the date or if there were two con- 
versations. But you are saying as far as you know there was only 
the first conversation on this matter that occurred, you think, the 
third week of August? 

Mr. ALLEN. I think the third week of August. I recall after the 
call from Mr. Ghorbonifar, particularly—and then Mr. Nir called 
me almost within an hour or two after Mr. Ghorbonifar. I at that 
point told Mr. Cave and I believe Mr. Clarridge, and I remember 
walking out that evening to the parking lot to get in my car and I 
was thinking even further about this and it seemed that there were 
those indicators which were very circumstantial, but were pointing 
to a diversion of profits. And I remember at that point thinking, 
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somewhat angrily, that the White House, through this activity, was 
endangering the lives of the hostages in Lebanon. And I was in 
fact, angry over that thought, because we had worked so ,hard to 
try to get Americans freed in Lebanon. 

Chairman Boren. In your sworn statement to the Committee you 
stated that when you informed Mr. Kerr of your speculation about 
a see he asked you to keep him informed. Did you ever do 
so’ 

Mr. ALLEN. I don’t think I ever mentioned the diversion directly 
to him on any other occasion. I don’t recall it. I am sure there were 
other conversations, but I can’t recall a specific one where we 
talked about the initiative between that date and November. 

Chairman Boren. Do you remember him asking you to keep him 
informed? 

Mr. ALLEN. I remember that, yes sir. 

Chairman Boren. Why didn’t you go back and update him? 

Mr. ALLEN. I don’t recall. I am sure—I recall that there were oc- 
casions between August and November when this initiative was 
mentioned to Mr. Kerr, but I don’t think I ever mentioned the di- 
version, my suspicions of a diversion. Why, I don’t know. I guess I 
was very busy and I probably should have paid more attention to it 
I agree with you that is an enigma. 

Chairman Boren. You say that after talking to Mr. Kerr in 
August, you saw Mr. Kerr and he told you he had seen Mr. Gates 
about the matter you had raised with him. 

Mr. ALLEN. That was after the Attorney General Meese’s press 
conference where he announced that a diversion had occurred. 
yes 

Chairman Boren. Well, I thought that after you had seen Mr. 
Kerr in August, you later said you saw Mr. Gates the first of Octo- 
ber? 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s right. 

Chairman Boren. Now, so are you saying that it wasn’t until 
after Mr. Meese made this public that you had another conversa- 
tion with Mr. Kerr about it? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. Mr. Kerr was walking with me on 
the 7th floor corridor and he said, “you know that Mr. Gates has a 
problem.” He said, “after you talked to me in August about the 
possibility of a diversion,” I talked to Bob and unfortunately he 
just can’t remember that conversation, and that was after the At- 
torney General had made his statement publicly on the diversion. 
So he did not tell me that he had raised it with Mr. Gates after the 
meeting around the third week of August. I was unaware that Mr. 
Kerr had done so. 

Chairman Boren. Well, that’s interesting to me. That is some- 
thing that I have not understood until this time. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Boren. I was always under the impression that some- 
time between the time you talked to Mr. Kerr in August, and 
before you indicated you talked to Mr. Gates himself on the Ist of 
October about your suspicions—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 
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Chairman Boren [continuing]. That Mr. Kerr had reported back 
to you during that time frame that he had had this conversation 
with Mr. Gates. : 

Mr. ALLEN. No sir, it was after the Attorney General’s public an- 
nouncement. 

Chairman Boren: Well that was in November. 

Mr. ALLEN. That was in November. Yes sir. 

Chairman Boren. Did you ever ask Mr. Kerr during that period 
of time after you told him in August and before you talked to Mr. 
Gates the Ist of October, by the way Mr. Kerr, did you ever talk to 
Bob Gates about that? Did you ever question him about that? 

Mr. ALLEN. No. I never asked him that. 

Chairman Boren. So you just waited and then you yourself went 
to Mr. Gates on the 1st of October? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct, Senator. 

Chairman Boren. Mr. Gates’ calendar showed that you had 
meetings with him on August 28th and September 5th, 1986, which 
would have been during the time that your concerns were mount- 
ing, and after you had talked to Mr. Kerr. Do you recall raising 
any concerns with Mr. Gates about a possible diversion in those 
meetings? 

Mr. ALLEN. No sir I don’t, I do not remember the substance of 
either of those meetings on the 28th of August or the 5th of Sep- 
tember. I cannot recall why I saw Mr. Gates. You know, we saw 
Mr. Gates both formally and informally, and I have no recollection. 

Chairman Boren. You don’t think you talked about a diversion 
* with him in these meetings? 

Mr. ALLEN. No sir, I did not talk about a diversion to Mr. Gates, 
I feel confident, until 1 October 1986. 

Chairman Boren. Well let’s go to that 1 October meeting. You 
have taken this concern to Mr. Kerr, probably the third week of 
August. You have not really heard anything back from Mr. Kerr 
about it, or had another discussion with Mr. Kerr about it. You 
have seen Mr. Gates a couple of times in between, but you indicate 
you didn’t talk to him about the diversion at those meetings. What 
prompted you then to go to Mr. Gates on the Ist of October and 
raise those concerns with him at that time? 

Mr. ALLEN. I think it was the continuing accumulation of indica- 
tions that this initiative was really badly off the tracks; that the 
operational security appeared fragile at best. 1 had had a meeting, 
I believe, when Mr. Nir was here in Washington in early Septem- 
ber 1986. He had had a meeting with me before he went to the air- 
port and he spent about an hour talking about not only the pricing 
issue that he did not understand—he felt the prices were excessive 
for the HAWK parts—and he also spent a lot of time talking about 
his belief that the operational security of the initiative was being 
basically ignored by the White House. And that—I guess I let that 
simmer for a number of weeks before I went to Mr. Gates. But it 
was—we had reached, it seemed to me, what we call in Warning, 
sort of a break point, and I felt now was the time to issue warning, 
particularly on the operational security and then I thought I would 
also talk about the indicators that a diversion might be occurring. 

ereuman Boren. You still did not have what you’d call hard 
evidence. \ 
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Mr. ALLEN. No, sir, I did not. 

Chairman Boren. You had analysis, which was the indicator. 

Mr. ALLEN. No sir, I did not. I had what I call analytic judgment. 
Now Mr. Gates may call it speculation and that’s fair. But I called 
it an analytical judgment. 

Chairman Boren. You had gone to Mr. Kerr in the first instance 
in August, and you had not gone to Mr. Gates. As your concerns 
mounted, why did you not go back to Mr. Kerr? Why did you go to 
Mr. Gates instead? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, at this stage I felt it was important to get this 
to Mr. Gates and also, I was thinking at the time, he would be best 
equipped to know how to deal with the issue and to bring it to the 
attention of Mr. Casey. I felt—and that is exactly what happened. 
Mr. Gates, I thought then worked with me by going in and seeing 
Mr. Casey on the 7th of October. I thought it was a logical—I re- 
ported to Mr. Casey and to Mr. Gates, and I felt it was correct to go 
to Mr. Gates at that stage. 

Chairman Boren. Well, was it also because you got no more feed- 
back from Mr. Kerr? Did that enter in? 

Mr. Aten. I don’t think so. I think I went to Mr. Kerr because 
he was a very senior official who wanted to know about the status 
of the initiative, but I felt that the action that would be taken with 
the White House would eventually come from Mr. Casey. So it was 
time to put my troubles, as I called them, before Mr. Gates. 

Chairman Boren. So you took your troubles to Mr. Kerr. The 
next time you really commented with him about it was after Mr. 
Meese announced the diversion. 

Mr. ALLEN. But Senator, I didn’t expect any real feedback from 
Mr. Kerr. I wanted to sort of get his reaction to what I had to say. 

Chairman Boren. I see. 

Mr. ALLEN. And I thought he also correctly shared my concerns. 
In fact, he spoke even more strongly than I did at the time over 
the likelihood of early exposure. 

Chairman Boren. But when you took it to Mr. Gates then ap- 
proximately a week later, what you hoped would happen did. The 
two of you went to Mr. Casey and told him about it. 

Mr. ALLEN. He told me to get with Mr. Casey and he used the 
term immediately and as you know for some reason, Charlie Allen 
took a week to get down to—well, six days to get into Mr. Casey’s 
office. I remember going back and telling my secretary to get me 
on with Mr. Casey right away, but somehow the calendars didn’t 
get together until the following Tuesday. I saw Mr. Gates on a 
Wednesday and it was the next Tuesday before I met with Mr. 
Casey. 

Ek eneihy Boren. Now let me say to my colleagues, I want to 
proceed just a minute longer to lay this predicate, but if any of you 
find a point here where you want to jump in, don’t hesitate. 

Senator Nunn. I would like to ask one thing on this point before 
you depart that point. 

Chairman Boren. Surely, Senator Nunn. 

Senator Nunn. During this time Mr. Allen, you had these suspi- 
cions and you conveyed those suspicions to various people in the 
CIA. And during that time you were meeting with Colonel North, I 
assume frequently, were you not? 
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Mr. ALEN. I met with Colonel North several times a week and I 
talked to him on the secure phone several times a day. 

Senator Nunn. Why didn’t you just ask him, or did you ask him, 
Colonel North, are funds being diverted? : 

Mr. ALLEN. I did not put it to him that way. I put in the form of 
why are the prices so high? Why is there this funding impasse? 
And each time I was given virtually a different story by Lieutenant 
Colonel North. 

Usually, you know Ghorbanifar is a problem or re-opening pro- 
duction lines is a problem. Just go on and keep this story consist- 
ent with both Mr. Ghorbanifar and Mr. Nir. And he was most em- 
phatic. 

It’s a good question, why didn’t I? Because I thought it was get- 
ting fairly close to the bone at the White House to accuse of what 
would appear to be a very imprudent thing to do if they were 
taking profits, endangering the lives of hostages in Lebanon, and 
applying it to support another operation in Central America. 

Senator NuNN. But you were indeed accusing him of that with 
your superiors. Wouldn’t it have been the logical thing to do to 
simply ask Col. North if he were doing it before you basically 
aroused the suspicions or while you were arousing the suspicions 
and while you were working with him on a daily basis? 

Mr. ALLEN. I could have gone that direction, but I decided to go 
up to the hierarchy through the CIA and to Director Casey so he 
could go as he thought proper to the White House. And I think he 
handled it quite well. 

- Senator Nunn. And you did believe then that what was happen- 
ing, if your suspicions were proved to be correct, that is money was 
going from the Iranians in effect indirectly to the Contras and the 
Iranians were getting madder and madder and madder and these 
were the people who were in effect, at least we hope were going to 
have influence on freeing the hostages, you were concerned that 
this action by Col. North was directly putting the lives of the hos- 
tages in jeopardy were you not? 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s correct. 

Senator NuNN. But you never mentioned that to him? 

Mr. ALLEN. I did not accuse him at any time of a diversion, no I 
did not. I took my suspicions up my chain of command at the 
Agency. 

Senator BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, at that point could I ask you 
wis were your concerns for the operational security of the mis- 
sion? 

Mr. ALLEN. My concerns were many. One was that Mr. Ghorban- 
ifar was beginning to threaten to make public the initiative be- 
cause he had learned he was being cut out as the principal inter- 
mediary to Teheran. There were concerns also that basically, we 
learned by early September that there were Canadian investors 
complaining, who had financially backed, at least according to Mr. 
Furmark, Khashoggi and financing—doing the bridge financing of 
the $15 million dollars for the HAWK spare parts. They were 
threatening to take this matter public. 

It seemed to me that the White House was handling this under 
the NSC, under Vice Admiral Poindexter, in a way that defied all 
the operational security training that I have and that my Agency 
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espouses. It seems to me they were violating just fundamental prin- 
cipals of good security. 

Senator BRADLEY. And that was clear before October lstin your 
opinion? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes sir. 

Senator Braptey. When did it first dawn on you? 

Mr. ALLEN. I began to become more concerned certainly in the 
July and August timeframe that this thing was running on month 
after month, with no solution, and then we saw Ghorbanifar com- 
plaining and also making threats that he would expose the initia- 

ive. 

Chairman Boren. The Vice Chairman has one question before 
we proceed on to another subject. 

Senator MurkowskI. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CRANSTON. I have one question also. 

Senator Murkowski. Mr. Allen, following up on Senator Nunn’s 
question, and your response acknowledging how the unhappiness of 
the Iranians was a potential threat to the hostages. I think that 
was acknowledged, is that correct? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct, that they were most unhappy. 

Senator Murkowski. Would you explain to me then how that re- 
lates to your statement on page thirteen when you say that the 
preparation of the testimony was underway for Mr. Casey. And the 
statement is made, “we were also under constraints because Lieu- 
tenant Colonel North and members of his staff constantly remind- 
ed us that the initiative to free the American hostages in Lebanon 
was continuing, and that every effort must be taken to avoid ac- 
tions,” etc. Aren’t we in conflict here? You can’t have it both ways. 
Why didn’t somebody speak up and say, we can’t raise this issue in 
Casey’s testimony because it is a sensitive issue of concern due to 
the effort to free the hostages and the fact that the Iranians were 
becoming unhappy. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, I think, one, we know—I surmised back in the 
August-September timeframe that there could be threats to the 
lives of the hostages because the Iranian government, radicals in 
particular, had influence over the captors in Lebanon, and if an- 
gered enough possibly could in retribution for what they felt was 
lack of good faith on the part of the United States, murder a hos- 
tage. That was a possibility. 

Lt. Col. North and his staff, I know they talked to Mr. Cave and 
they talked to me, and they talked to Mr. Casey, because I know 
Col. North talked to Mr. Casey, at some point said during that 
timeframe about particularly when Mr. Casey returned from Cen- 
tral America, that lives were still at stake, that the testimony 
given, if made public, could be damaging to the safety of the hos- 
tages in Lebanon and it would also, if it became public, could po- 
tentially endanger the lives of the Iranians. 

So at this stage I only had indications still, I did not have hard 
evidence of a diversion, but I felt—I think I felt inhibited and con- 
strained at that stage. That we, in no way, wanted to endanger 
those lives. 

Chairman Boren. Senator Cranston has a question. Then Sena- 
tor Nunn. Then I want to return back to the question about Mr. 
Furmark’s meetings. 
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Senator CHAFEE. Are we following the early bird rule? How is 
this working here? 

Chairman Boren. I’m still asking questions. I’m just deferring 
because there were interjections that people wanted to make about 
the same subject. I’m afraid I still have several other questions I 
need to ask. 

Senator CRANSTON. On page two of your testimony describing 
events during the first phase in the middle of that large paragraph, 
you say in keeping with Lt. Col. North’s instructions, I did not 
inform Mr. Gates even though he was technically my immediate 
superior—supervisor. What were your thoughts then and what are 
your thoughts now about why Col. North made that request to 
you? 

Mr. ALLEN. At this stage I think Col. North believed that this 
initiative could be handled out of the White House with the assist- 
ance of the government of Israel, with very limited assistance from 
the Intelligence Community and CIA, and he fully expected that 
the hostages would be freed and released in a matter of weeks or a 
month or so at most. 

So he did not—he did not at that stage believe that he would 
need to bring in the Agency in a support role as he later had to do 
or as later as Vice Admiral Poindexter. Mr. Casey agreed that I 
should keep it only to himself, Mr. McMahon, perhaps Mr. George, 
to keep it highly limited at that stage since it was an intelligence 
collection activity solely. 

‘Senator CRANSTON. So it was more compartmented? 

Mr. ALLEN. It was extremely compartmented. And there was real 
confidence on the part of Lt. Col. North that this hostage issue 
would be resolved relatively soon. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you. 

Senator METZENBAUo. Excuse me, could I just ask, along Senator 
Cranston’s lines, were you specifically told not to inform Mr. 
Gates? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. I was told not to inform anyone in the Deputy 
Director of Intelligence and.let only Mr. George know in the Direc- 
torate of Operations. And we held that. The intelligence was kept 
in extremely compartmented fashion. 

Senator Nunn. Mr. Allen, back to my question about why you 
didn’t pursue this with Col. North. Here you have in effect an initi- 
ative with Iran whose purpose is to try to get the hostages out. And 
here you have great concern about the danger of the hostages and 
here’s Col. North expressing grave concern to you about the dan- 
gers to the hostages. And all of that basically was keeping you 
from dealing with people and even affected the testimony of Mr. 
Casey, and yet you're dealing with him day after day. And you 
never even say to him, Col. North, I think what you’re doing may 
be endangering the hostages? You never said that? 

Mr. Aten. I did not. 

Senator Nunn. Now you mention on page 11, quoting your 
words, “In view of the lack of confirming evidence I was concerned 
about alleging illegalities in an initiative that directly involved the 
President.” Where you informed that the President himself was in- 
volved directly in what North was doing. 
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Mr. ALLEN. I was informed that the President, in early December 
convened a meeting at which Mr. McMahon attended where the 
President after an hour and a half of discussion insisted shat this 
initiative go forward. 

Senator Nunn. This initiative meaning which initiative? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Iranian initiative. 

Chairman Boren. The sale of arms to Iran. 

Mr. ALLEN. The sale of arms which would involve inter alia the 
sale of arms to Iran in order to secure the release of the hostages 
and also to allegedly develop a geo-strategic relationship again, 
with some elements—hopefully with some elements within the gov- 
ernment of Iran. And that led of course to the Presidential Finding 
of 17 January 1986. Mr. McMahon was quite emphatic and he de- 
scribed it to me in some detail, that the Agency would support the 
President but he had grave reservations about the initiative. 

Senator Nunn. Okay. Now, I understand the Iranian initiative 
but I think it’s important to separate that from the diversion. Be- 
cause those were mixing two different, distinct actions, as you’ve 
observed, and as you say in your testimony involved grave dangers. 
Now when you talk about alleging as I’ve just quoted, “I’m con- 
cerned about alleging illegalities in an initiative that directly in- 
volved the President,” you’re not talking about the Iranian initia- 
tive there, you’re talking about the diversion of. 

Mr. ALLEN. We’re talking about an initiative which also included 
the—which included the diversion. You’re absolutely right, sir. Not 
the Iranian initiative. That was legally—— 

Senator Nunn. Well, what I’m asking you is whether you believe 
the President was involved in the diversion? 

Mr. ALLEN. No sir. I have absolutely no knowledge of that. 

Senator Nunn. Well, why then wouldn’t you have talked to Col. 
North about it? Because you said the reason you didn’t is because 
it was a high White House initiative. And this seems to me that 
the initiative on diversion directly contradicts what the President 
was trying to do on the Iranian hostages, does it not? 

Mr. ALLEN. At this stage my view was in lack of confirming evi- 
dence, I did not want to put into writing at that stage something 
that would talk about illegalities or improprieties. And I just felt it 
wasn’t prudent. 

Senator Nunn. Why did you think then and you put in your 
words on page 11, in view of the lack of confirming evidence I was 
concerned about alleging illegalities in an initiative that directly 
involved the President? Now what initiative that was illegal in- 
volved the President if you didn’t believe the President knew about 
the diversion? 

Mr. ALLEN. We were uncertain what might be involved in this. 
There was a great deal of secrecy involved in the initiative, even 
from me and I’m sure from other officials at the Agency. That was 
a generic statement that if we put down very bluntly in a memo- 
randum that a diversion had occurred which appeared to have the 
approval of at least the National Security Advisor there could be 
imputed that it could even reach to the Oval Office. And I didn’t 
want to put that in writing. 

Senator Nunn. So you were afraid that it might involve the 
President, although you didn’t know that? 
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Mr. ALLEN. I didn’t know. I did not know at that stage. 

Senator NuNN. But that was your fear. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, that was my fear, sir. That was indeed a— 

Senator NuNN. That the diversion might have involved the 
President. 

Mr. ALLEN. Because the President was so empathic in that meet- 
ing in early December which Mr. McMahon described in great 
detail about the fact that he really wanted to pursue the initiative 
to free the hostages. 

Chairman Boren. Let’s be clear again. Selling arms to the Irani- 
ans, while unwise and resisted, in fact, by several people at the 
Agency, was not illegal in itself. 

Mr. ALLEN. Not in itself. No sir. 

Chairman Boren. A diversion was illegal. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is what the attorneys have said, yes. 

Chairman Boren. And when you say you were hesitant to explic- 
itly talk about illegalities, it was because they might involve the 
President. 

Mr. ALLEN. I had suspicions, but I did not know where they led 
at that stage. 

Chairman Boren. Your suspicion was that it might have in- 
volved the President himself. 

Mr. ALLEN. My suspicions were that it could have gone into the 
Oval Office. I didn’t know. And I don’t think anyone, at that stage 
knew what, if there was a diversion, who had approved it, how it 

had originated, who had thought of it, and how many people were 
even aware of it at the White House. I didn’t know. 

Chairman Boren. Let me pursue ahead. I'll try to go through 
these without interruption as quickly as I can because I know my 
colleagues are getting anxious. But I think there are two or three 
things we need to clarify in your testimony. 

When the Iran-Contra investigation began, you testified several 
times before various bodies, including this Committee’s preliminary 
inquiry, the Tower Board and the Joint Iran-Contra Committee. So 
you’ve given testimony in several forums. On each of those occa- 
para testified about your meeting with Mr. Gates on October 

The thing that strikes me is the differences in some of these ac- 
counts and your current testimony. Let me give you a couple of ex- 
amples so perhaps you can help us with this. In your current testi- 
mony, you say that you recall mentioning to Mr. Gates within the 
context of the meeting of October 1st, Col. North’s comment about 
taking $4 million out of the reserve to pay off Ghorbanifar. You 
didn’t recall that comment in your previous testimony in 1986 and 
1987. So there’s a difference here about whether or not you believe 
you told Mr. Gates on October 1st about Col. North’s comment. 

Another point in your current testimony that was omitted from 
your previous sworn testimony in 1986 and 1987 is your recollec- 
tion that you told Mr. Gates about’ a frantic phone call you re- 
ceived from Mr. Ghorbanifar about his financial situation. We’re 
trying to determine, of course, exactly what happened and there 
are differences on those two subjects. Could you help us understand 
how you resolved in your own mind what you told Mr. Gates at the 
October lst meeting. 
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Mr. ALLEN. Yes, I think I can do that, Senator. When I gave my 
initial comments about this in December, I believe, about the 5th of 
December 1986 that was my very first interview and the first time 
I was ever debriefed on my knowledge. And at that stage I had just 
returned from a trip from Europe, I was getting ready to go on an- 
other trip the following day with Attorney General Meese for coun- 
terterrorism talks with foreign governments. So I gave a very quick 
interview on a Saturday morning that was literally on the fly. I 
had not had time to reflect and think clearly about my meetings 
with Mr. Gates or even with Mr. Kerr. 

Later when I was able to think more reflectively, it was clear 
that I had ticked off to Mr. Gates three or four indicators of why I 
believed I had reached this analytic judgment. And one of the 
things that I indicated was that Col. North’s comment about taking 
money from the reserve to buy off Mr. Ghorbanifar. 

What I think is important out of this, in that case Mr. Gates cap- 
tured the central message I had brought to him, was that there 
was possibly a diversion occurring and this was a matter of serious 
concern. So I think that Mr. Gates, whether he remembers all of 
the particulars ‘or not, that’s another matter. He captured the cen- 
trality of the message I was trying to convey. 

Chairman Boren. He got the bottom line of your message. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Gates has a remarkable ability for getting to the 
bottom line. 

Chairman Boren. Based on the fact you refreshed your memory 
and thought about it more since your first interviews, you think 
you’re now accurate in saying you gave several indicators of your 
analysis to Mr. Gates. That probably included the comment about 
the $4 million out of the reserve and it probably also included the 
comment about your conversation with Mr. Ghorbanifar. _ 

Mr. ALLEN. I do, sir. And as far as the frantic conversation with 
Mr. Ghorbanifar, I really remember talking to Mr. Gates on that 
and saying that Ghorbanifar really believes he’s being victimized 
in the financing of this transaction. 

Chairman Boren. Okay. Well, let me go on to another thing. 

Senator CRANSTON. Let me ask one question. I may have misun- 
derstood you but did you say that you thought you had ticked off 
Mr. Casey? 

Mr. ALLEN: No, sir. I said that I had given a number of indica- 
tors to Mr. Gates on 1 October and that I had ticked off: 

Chairman Boren. You mean listed them off. 

Mr. ALLEN. I listed, I’m sorry. It’s sort of an intelligence phrase. 

Chairman Boren. You listed them off. 

Mr. ALLEN. I listed the indicators that suggested a diversion 
could be occurring. 

Chairman Boren. You were using the term in more traditional 
sense. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes sir. I don’t know these new terminologies. 

Chairman Boren. Let me go into one other area that’s ambigu- 
ous. You testified in your Iran-Contra deposition that when you 
told Mr. Gates about the possible diversion on October 1st, you 
quoted him as saying in the past he’d admired Col. North because 
of his work in crisis management and things of this nature but this 
was going too far. 
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You went on to state that when you discussed the diversion with 
Mr. Gates and Director Casey on October 7th, Mr. Gates talked 
about his admiration for Col. North as a man who gets things done 
but this was going too far if this was true. Mr. Gates testified in his 
Iran-Contra deposition that you made no reference in any of your 
discussions to anyone in the United States government being in- 
volved in the activity related to a possible diversion. This is accord- 
ing to his memory. He doesn’t recall you talking about Col. North 
or others. 

He also testified in his deposition that he did not ask Col. North 
about the diversion at the lunch he had with Col. North and Direc- 
tor Casey on October 9th. This is after this meeting with you on 
the 1st and his joint meeting with you and Mr. Casey on the 7th. 
At his lunch with Col. North on the 9th, he didn’t confront Col. 
North because he didn’t have any suspicion at that point that Col. 
North or anyone else at the NSC was in any way associated with 
the speculation about a diversion. Again, can you tell us what is 
the basis for your recollection that you had clearly associated 
North or the NSC staff with your speculation? Were you briefing 
him from notes? You have gone back and refreshed your memory? 
You said you recall this about taking the $4 million from the re- 
serve. Do you recall how Mr. Gates responded to these comments? 

Mr. AtLEN. As I recall, Mr. Gates clearly has many things, as 
Admiral Inman so admirably explained, on his plate at any one 
time. I had worked, when I was in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense very closely with Col. North on a crisis management prob- 
lem and crisis management capabilities and Mr. Gates was well 
aware of Col. North’s strengths and abilities relating to developing 
and improving U.S. crisis management mechanisms, overall pro- 
grams and policies. 

I recall distinctly on 1 October that he said this. But he said it 
with deep concern that Col. North, whatever qualities he may have 
had in the past in performing services to the United States, that 
this was a very questionable activity at best and he reiterated that 
when we were with Mr. Casey on 7 October. It was, in essence, a 
statement of disapproval of Lt. Col. North’s actions, if indeed, these 
actions were occurring. 

I did not talk from notes. We tried to keep records of this initia- 
tive to a minimum and I did not have any notes with me when I 
talked to Mr. Gates. 

Chairman Boren. You met with Mr. Furmark three times. Octo- 
ber 16th, October 22nd, and November 6th as you have testified 
this morning. On the first two occasions Mr. Gates was traveling 
abroad. I believe you indicated you’re not sure whether or not he 
saw your first memo because he was traveling abroad. But you 
wrote a memo to Mr. Gates and Director Casey dated November 
7th after the last meeting, reporting what Mr. Furmark had told 
you the day before. This time Mr. Gates was back in the country. 
You stated in response to Committee questions that Mr. Gates saw 
the November 7th memo and that you believe you recall discussing 
it with him. 

You say you don’t recall any of the specifics of the discussion. 
Mas vets remember why you discussed the memorandum with 

r. Gates? 
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Mr. ALLEN. I cannot recall any specifics. I cannot go beyond what 
my statement—my written statement indicates. 

Chairman Boren. You don’t have any memory of why.# was? Do 
you think that you did discuss it? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes sir. But I cannot recall any specifics. There was 
one sentence in that, or one or two sentences that dealt with the 
suspicions ‘of—that the Canadian backers, I believe, believed that 
the proceeds from the sale of arms to Iran had been diverted to 
support the Contras. But I do not recall discussing the specifics of 
our conversation relating to this memorandum. I cannot help you, 
Senator. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you Mr. Allen. There are a few more 
questions that I may need to come back to if other members don’t 
ask them. Let me turn now to Senator Murkowski and he will be 
followed by Senator Chafee. 

Senator MurkowskI. I have a question on behalf of one our col- 
leagues, Senator Warner, with regard to the intelligence warning 
responsibility that you have. It’s the understanding of the Senator 
from Virginia that you gave some warning on Iraq’s intentions 
toward Kuwait in 1990. Is that correct? 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s correct. 

Senator MurxowskI. I also understand, on behalf of Senator 
Warner, that warning in itself can be rather controversial and not 
always popular. Based on your long relationship with Mr. Gates, I 
wonder if you could tell the Committee how you view the mission 
of warning, its importance, what will Mr. Gates do, in your opinion 
if he’s confirmed, to improve the system by which we collect, ana- 
lyze and disseminate warning? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well I believe that Mr. Gates’ highest priority is to 
warn of threats to U.S. national security interests world-wide and 
that his responsibility is to alert the President and policy officials 
as early as possible based on reliable information that a threat to 
U.S. security is developing. 

In my view, in my conversations with Mr, Gates, he is an individ- 
ual who really wants to strengthen the warning function. He recog- 
nizes there will always be surprises to U.S. foreign policy, but I 
think he believes that with the proper techniques, the proper meth- 
odologies of warning and also with regional specialists participat- 
ing, that we can do a better job and we can avoid the surprise. 

If we have savvy warning officers working with country special- 
ists in a more dynamic and interactive way, I believe we can make 
our country more secure. Mr. Gates, when I became the NIO for 
Warning, he was the Acting Director for Central Intelligence. We 
spoke for quite a while over what warning was, what is wasn’t, and 
he had a very clear and discerning eye on warning and I believe 
the warning community will be strengthened under his leadership, 
I have every confidence. He believes we need to do a better job in 
political intelligence. 

We can learn a lot about military mobilization. There were polit- 
ical indicators relating to Mr. Saddam Hussein’s intentions and 
plans to invade Kuwait, and there were economic indicators that 
developed prior to the military mobilization. Once the military mo- 
bilization began around July 19, 1990 we were able, in warning, to 
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fairly well present a convincing case by the 25th of July that 
Saddam Hussein would invade Kuwait. 

So I’m very confident that Mr. Gates will take a very strong 
hand in warning. 

Senator Murkowskl. Yet if I can go back, the general presump- 
tion was that we had little or no intelligence, or if we did, we did 
not act on it. And I gather you’re saying because of the political 
nuances it was difficult to, I guess, to come out publicly with any 
kind of an early condemnation of Iraq. In view of what they have 
done with the Kurds and their record, why would that be such a 
difficult thing to do? Clearly we were dissatisfied with what was 
happening? 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s right. And there were indications in as early 
1988 that Saddam Hussein was very unhappy with Kuwait exceed- 
ing OPEC oil production quotas. So when we go back as early as I 
think November 1988, we can see that there were indications of po- 
tential aggressive thinking on the part of Baghdad. 

And the fact that in 1989 and 1990 Saddam Hussein did not de- 
mobilize. He kept a million man army with 5,800 main battle 
tanks. 

Senator MurxkowskI. Without breaching security, can you just 
generalize why we didn’t act on that intelligence? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, I think as Mr. Kerr has testified, and I don’t 
want to get into classified but in closed session over in the House 
Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence, I believe that the In- 
telligence Community performed rather well during that period. 

‘I think, to some degree, sometimes we tell the policy level things 
that don’t correspond with actual policy initiatives or thinking. But 
I think this is the strength of the Intelligence Community is to be 
very independent and as objective as possible. I think overall the 
Defense Intelligence Agency, the CIA, and I, as the head of the Na- 
tional Warning Community did a very creditable in warning. 

Senator MurxkowskI. I don’t want to depart too much from Mr. 
Gates because that’s what this hearing is all about. So let me refer 
again to some of the specific questions. 

You testified on October 1st that you met with Mr. Gates and in- 
formed him about your suspicions that money was being diverted 
to the Contras. And earlier we understand that you met with Dick 
Kerr on August of 1986 and mentioned the same speculation. And I 
think the Chairman has focused in on the question of why you 
didn’t go back to Dick Kerr in October instead of going to Gates 
and it wasn’t because Mr. Kerr didn’t act on it, it was because I 
think you said you wanted to take it higher up is that right? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. And I reported directly to Mr. Gates 
and to Mr. Casey, and at that stage it seemed to me it was time to 
get Mr. Gates’ attention on this problem. 

Senator MurkowskI. But weren’t you somewhat disturbed that 
Mr. Kerr hadn’t acted on it? Or did it register or was it just dis- 
missed? 

Mr. ALLEN. I wasn’t concerned about Mr. Kerr at the time. There 
were other people involved in supporting the White House initia- 
tive and they were not as concerned or as worried as I am. I have 
been called that I am more of a Cassandra so I thought that per- 
haps I was worrying too much. But as events continued through 
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September and I saw no relief in the problems, particularly the im- 
passe over pricing, the fact that Canadian—well, that came later, 
but the fact that there were operational problems continuing to de- 
velop, the fact that Mr. Ghorbanifer had made threats“to expose 
the initiative and the White House was essentially cutting him out 
of the entire effort, told me it that it would be prudent to bring it 
to Mr. Gates’ attention at that time. 

Senator MurxowskI. All right. Now after you told Mr. Gates 
about your suspicion on October Ist, did he ever indicate to you 
that he did not want to be kept informed or that he wanted the 
Agency kept out of it or any conversations of that type? 

Mr. ALLEN. Not at all, sir. He wanted to be kept informed. His 
initial reaction was one of surprise and one of being alarmed. He 
said initially, I don’t want to hear this, but then immediately—he 
said that in sort of sudden surprise at what I had to tell him—then 
he said this is a very serious matter. You take it to Bill Casey as 
soon as possible. I think he used the word “immediately.” 

Mr. Gates did not tell me that he was going to be in on the meet- 
ing with Mr. Casey. I walked in one door and—the instant I walked 
in one door—he walked in from his connecting office into Mr. 
Casey’s and sat down and went through the issue with Mr. Casey. 

Senator MurkKowskI. And on the October Ist meeting with Gates, 
you went into your suspicions of the diversion in enough detail so 
that there could be no question that you made the point? 

Mr. ALLEN. I made the point. Mr. Gates remembers that there 
was speculation, as he puts it, relating to a possible diversion of 
proceeds from Iranian arms sales to Central America. He got the 
central message. 

Senator Murkowski. Now going to the November 20th session 
where there was the attempt to draft the statement for Mr. Casey’s 
testimony to be delivered the following day. You were at that meet- 
ing as I recall from your testimony. Is that correct? 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s correct sir. 

Senator Murkowski. There were a lot of things happening. 
There was North’s people around telling them about the sensitivity 
of the hostages. 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s correct. 

Senator MurkowskI1. But at the time of the meeting on Novem- 
ber 20th how many people in the CIA had told you about your view 
that money had been diverted to the Contras? Was it common 
knowledge by that time? 

Mr. ALLEN. It was not common knowledge. It was still held to a 
very few people by the 20th. The possibility of a diversion having 
occurred was restricted, I guess, to Mr. Casey, Mr. Gates, myself, 
Mr. Kerr, Mr. Helgerson, Mr. Twetten, Mr. Clarridge, Mr. Cave. 
Those are the only individuals I can say from direct knowledge 
knew of the allegations of a possible diversion. 

How many people saw my memoranda? I don’t know. It’s possi- 
ble that one of those officers showed my memoranda to other offi- 
cers. But I have only direct knowledge, so you’re only talking about 
a very small number of officers. 

Senator Murkowski. You're talking about seven or eight that 
you named. 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s correct, sir. 
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Senator Murkowski. And were most of those there at that ses- 
sion? 

Mr. ALLEN. Most of those individuals were there at that session. 
Yes sir. 

Senator MurkowskI. Could you explain to us then why during 
the drafting session no one suggested that the matter of diversion 
be included in Director Casey’s testimony? 

Mr. ALLEN. This was a room of about twenty plus officers, as I 
recall, including our General Counsel and our Comptroller and 
Public Affairs, Congressional Affairs. We were simply trying to 
pull together the basic data on the initiative. I thought about rais- 
ing the issue at some point, but I hesitated to do it because of all of 
the previous reasons that I have given. Why other officers didn’t 
raise it—I can’t answer for that because other officers knew of my 
suspicions and a small number of officers had copies of my memo- 
randa. I don’t have a good explanation. I think we should have. 

At that time, it sounds rather comical in some ways that we 
could serve Mr. Casey and Mr. Gates so poorly but I was trying to 
put together a chronology. I know the Inspector General was, the 
General Counsel was, the Deputy Director of Operations was trying 
to put together a chronology. And no two chronologies agreed on 
even what the basic facts were. 

Senator Murxkowskl. So none of the 20 plus people mentioned it? 

Mr. ALLEN. No sir. 

Senator Murxowsk1i. But in fact, you indicated that North’s 
people were saying something like, well, be careful of the hostages, 
we don’t want—— 

Mr: ALLEN. Yes sir. 

Senator Murkowski. Weren’t North’s people in effect mention- 
ing it then? By saying we don’t want to bring up the diversion, be- 
cause that will compromise the hostages? 

Mr. ALLEN. No sir, they never once acknowledged that a diver- 
sion had occurred to me. All that they had said to me and to Mr. 
Cave and others, that they were very concerned that the testimony 
given to the Congress by Mr. Casey because it was a growing politi- 
cal issue would be leaked in some detail and that this could endan- 
ger the lives of our hostages or the Iranians with whom we were in 
contact. Those were the comments made by Col. North and his 
staff. 

Senator Murkowskl. And they were at the meeting? 

Mr. ALLEN. They were not at the meeting. The were—we had 
been admonished about this both in person and over the telephone. 

Senator MurkowskI. Were some of his people at the meeting 
though? 

Mr. ALLEN. No sir. It was—there were no non-CIA officers at the 
meeting. This was the senior CIA officers trying to pull together 
testimony for Mr. Gates—I mean for Mr. Casey. 

Senator Murkowski. Well, it would seem to those of us with 
hindsight that the matter of diversion was the hot topic. It was 
either an unmentionable from the standpoint of what it would 
open up in Mr. Casey’s testimony, if included. It is pretty hard to 
just ignore that nobody brought it up and perhaps it should have 
been brought up, or perhaps we didn’t do a proper job of serving 
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Mr. Casey, but I would assume the implications of putting it in 
were reasons why it wasn’t put in. Is there any logic in that line? 

Mr. ALLEN. That—yes, Mr. Vice Chairman, that is yery good 
logic because at that stage we had indications. We had an analytic 
judgment—at least I did, and Mr. Gates and Mr. Casey and Mr. 
Kerr—but we did not have hard evidence. At that stage we were 
trying to pull together a basic story for Mr. Casey to give to the 
Congress on what happened prior to the 17 January 1986 Finding, 
and what happened subsequently. We recognized and I think Mr. 
Casey indicated during his statements up here to the Hill that this 
was not the final word. That there were other, you know as we 
pulled data together, we would be able to perhaps give a more co- 
herent story. I know of no deliberate conspiracy to withhold that 
data in the testimony. I think at that stage, in the confusion of the 
time, the fact that the Agency was a supporting entity and the 
White House was a support entity, that we were having great diffi- 
culty getting some of the principal facts together on a short term 
basis. That may not be satisfactory, Mr. Vice Chairman. In hind- 
sight it is not satisfactory, but that indeed is a fact. That is what 
happened. 

Senator MurkowskI. Well, one can only draw the conclusion 
that it was intentionally withheld in recognition of the fact that 
you had 20 or more people there. Somebody was conducting the 
meeting. I assume somebody generally reached the conclusion of 
what points were going to be concluded and what points weren't. 

And I wonder if you could identify, for the record, who coordinat- 
ed the meeting and what role Mr. Gates played in the drafting ses- 
sion. Did he accept a responsibility of trying to make it complete or 
were people coming and going? How was this thing finally brought 
together? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, this was being brought together to a large 
degree at that stage by the Directorate of Operations because they 
had provided—— 

Senator MurkowskI. And would you name the Director? 

Mr. ALLEN. That was Mr. Clair George, who was of course the 
Director of Operations, but there were a number of officers from 
the Directorate of Operations there—who were trying to pull it to- 
gether. The executive assistant to Mr. Casey was very active in 
helping actually write the testimony. Mr. Gates, I recall, came in 
and went through portions of it because he was responsible until 
Mr. Casey returned. And as I recall Mr. Casey returned on a 
Wednesday or Thursday of that week from Central America. Mr. 
Gates was responsible for telling people to get on with preparing 
the testimony. And—but then Mr. Casey of course, was finally re- 
sponsible. I believe he was there on perhaps Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of that week—I would have to check back with the record, I 
am not certain—but Mr. Casey then ultimately became responsible 
for helping put the final testimony together on the Thursday 
evening prior to the testimony that was given on the 21st of No- 
vember 1986. 

Senator MurkowskI. Did you have an opportunity to review the 
final draft of the testimony representing the efforts of the 20 plus 
people before it was given to Mr. Casey? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes sir. 
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Senator MurKowsk!. And did you have an opportunity after Mr. 
Casey had seen it, or after it was given? And, if so, was it changed? 

Mr. ALLEN. At what point are we speaking? 

Senator MurkowskI. In other words, by the time you and the 20 
members had come up with whatever your consensus was and pre- 
sented it to Mr. Casey, and Mr. Casey delivered it to the Commit- 
tee, were there any changes that were made by Mr. Casey or 
others. 

Mr. ALLEN. I believe there was some changes made after the 
major group had dispersed, because there were questions raised as 
to when we were first aware that HAWK spare missiles were in- 
cluded on the flight that went into Tehran in November 1985. That 
was one of the great issues as to when did the agency first become 
aware that it was HAWK spare missiles and not oil drilling equip- 
ment. And I believe the executive assistant and I worked on that 
up until about 7 or 8—well at least until 8:00 on the evening of the 
20th of November 1986. So there were some changes after the large 
group dispersed. But then of course, corrections were made and 
copies were available early the next morning to principal officers 
prior to Mr. Casey coming to Capitol Hill to testify. 

Senator MurkowskI. Well, in summary I guess the risk would 
have been when Mr. Casey was giving his testimony, had any 
member of the Committee asked the question of diversion, the risk 
would have been, Casey would have had to either acknowledge it or 
respond to the contrary. Is that a fair statement?. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think that is correct. 

* Senator MurKowskI. So, I guess it behooves us as a Committee to 
be very perceptive about how and what questions we ask. 

Mr. ALLEN. Sir, your questions are very perceptive. 

Senator MurkowskI. Well, it is clearly a case of the consensus 
within the Agency to engineer risk, but successful withholding of 
facts from the Committee because the Committee certainly would 
have liked to have known of that. But we didn’t ask and they 
didn’s tell us. Clearly one has to question the propriety of that. 

Let me go into one other brief area of questioning. I was struck 
by a reference in your statement on page 10. “Rather, I stated that 
allegations might be made by Ghorbanifar that the government of 
the United States, along with the government of Israel, acquired a 
substantial profit from these transactions, some of which profit was 
redistributed to other projects of the U.S. and of Israel.” 

Now from the standpoint of the U.S., the project was diversions 
to the Contras. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is what I was thinking about at the time when I 
wrote that, yes sir. 

Senator Murkowski. What were you thinking about with the 
funds that went to Israel? 

Mr. ALLEN. There were discussions or intimations from Lt. Col. 
North and from Mr. Nir that Col. North and Mr. Nir were talking 
about possible cooperation and counterterrorist activities, particu- 
larly against captors holding hostages in Lebanon. And I wasn’t—I 
have nothing specific, but there were from time to time, statements 
made that to me talked about close collaboration by the NSC with 
Israel on counterterrorist action, which I wasn’t certain were the 
kinds of actions that would have been sanctioned, say by the Presi- 
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dent or by a Presidential Finding. I have no specific examples, but 
those statements were made by Col. North at the NSC and Mr. Nir, 
but it was very murky, it was very murky. I have no specifics. 

Senator MurkowskI. In reference to some of the distribution 
going to Israel was in just general terms and not—— 

Mr. ALLEN. I have no specific example in mind right now. 

Senator Murxkowsk1. Are you of the opinion that some of the 
funds were diverted to Israel 

Mr. ALLEN. There was a question of where Mr. Nir, who was in 
arrears $1.7 million and I’d have to go back and look at the record 
as to just how that occurred, but I believe it occurred having to do 
beste the initial TOW missile project in August and September of 

So there were some shortfalls involving Nir, and I still don’t 
have a clear idea of what those might be. 

Senator Murkowski. Who would have that knowledge in your 
opinion? Because wasn’t there about $3.4 million or thereabouts al- 
legedly diverted to the Contras? 

Mr. ALLEN. I’m not sure what the amounts were. But clearly 
there were more monies in Swiss bank accounts that had been ac- 
crued. from the sale of arms to Iran than I would have ever imag- 
ined. I know Mr. Cave expressed surprise that there was a very 
large surplus when it came out through the testimony of Mr. 
Hakim to the Joint Committee of the Congress on Iran-Contra. 

Senator MurkowskI. Well let me go back to the question I asked 
and I interrupted you in responding, but who might know whether 
Israel was a recipient of some of this diversion? North? 

Mr. ALLEN. I would say that only Lt. Col. North in the United 
States would have a clear idea of whether this actually occurred. 

Senator MurkowskI. Lastly, how does the inbox work? Is this an 
imperfect science? Or is there a hole in it or does the wind blow by 
when it’s full? [General laughter.] 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s rather remarkable. Now the system—some of 
my colleagues are here—the system works very well under normal 
circumstances. We have an Executive Registry, when documents 
are sent through normal channels, even sensitive documents—they 
are properly registered. Signature lines are tabbed, the documents 
go in for review by the Deputy Director usually and then by the 
Director. They’re signed properly and then dispatched very precise- 
ly by the Executive Registry. 

In the case of the memorandum that Mr. Cave and I put togeth- 
er—— . 

Senator MurkowskI. This was to Admiral Poindexter? 

Mr. ALLEN. To Admiral Poindexter. We walked in on Mr. Casey 
at 9:00 o’clock on the 23rd of October and—— 

Senator MurkowskI. October or November? 

Mr. ALLEN. 23rd of October, 1986 and Mr. Casey said let’s write 
all of this up and get it to Poindexter. I left my notes with Mr. 
Cave and he actually fashioned the memorandum. Mr. Cave, be- 
cause this was a very unusual activity directed by the White 
House; we did not go through normal registries. So it did not go 
through Executive Registry. 

Mr. Cave took it in, went over it with Mr. Casey. 

Senator Murkowski. About what date was that? 
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Mr. ALLEN. That was about the 24th of October 1986. And Mr. 
Casey agreed the memorandum was fairly explosive and should be 
sent to Admiral Poindexter. Mr. Casey had a rather chaotic desk. 
He had many documents, some classified, some unclassified, end- 
less numbers of books which he was constantly reading and some- 
how his secretary did not know that that was to be signed. And she 
filed it in a file. He felt that he had signed it. He called me, I 
recall, on the 23rd of November at 6 o’clock and said, “get me all 
the documents that you prepared in your conversations with Mr. 
Furmark and get them to me right away.” I’ll meet you in my 
office. 

And so I raced into the Agency, collected the three memoranda, 
including the one addressed to Admiral Poindexter. I had a copy of 
it: it was not signed. I took it into Mr. Casey and he said where is 
the signed version. And I said well I don’t have a signed version. I 
said you must have signed your copy and sent it down to Admiral 
Poindexter. And he said, well, I know I did. And then his secretary, 
Miss Betty Murphy, looked in a file and pulled it out, the original, 
and it was unsigned. That’s a true story and it’s regrettable but 
that’s the way the wrong—the wrong inbox syndrome does not 
occur very often. 

Senator MurKkowskI. There was no occasion then for any commu- 
nication to Admiral Poindexter, the whole month went by? 

Mr. ALLEN. I did not communicate with him. Mr. Casey may 
have communicated with him. I know that Mr. Casey said he had 
talked on the telephone with Vice Admiral Poindexter on the Fur- 
mark memoranda. So it’s clear that Vice Admiral Poindexter was 
aware of Mr. Furmark. And I know Col. North was because copies 
of sie memoranda were sent through my channels down to Col. 
North. 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you Mr. Allen. I have no further 
questions Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Boren. Mr. Chafee? 

Senator CHaFeE. Thank you Mr. Chairman. Mr. Allen as we sit 
here in September of 1991, we’re reviewing what happened, trying 
to ascertain when it happened, with the clarity of post-event vision. 
And of course we look at it all with a very dispassionate attitude, 
antiseptic as it were. What I seek from you is more of a flavor of 
the time, the summer of 1986. And I'll be a little more specific. 
Things were happening. The immediate goal in connection with the 
Iran sale was obviously the release of the hostages. And Col. North 
was hip-deep in that. 

Now Mr. Fiers has described Col. North, and I’ll read from the 
transcript, “I never knew Col. North to be an absolute liar, but I 
never took anything he said at face value. Because I knew he was 
bombastic and embellished the record and threw curves, speed 
balls and spit balls to get what he wanted. I’ve seen Col. North 
play fast and loose with the facts. But on the other hand there was 
a lot of fact in what he said.’”’ And then he goes on to describe him. 
“I might describe him a little better—a little bit like Hoyt Wil- 
helm. As you remember, Hoyt Wilhelm never knew where the ball 
was going so the catcher wore a huge mitt so he could get it. Ollie 
was like that. You never knew where the ball was going. Some- 
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times it was tremendously effective and sometimes it was a totally 
wild pitch.” 

And then in connection with your relationships with Odlie North, 
on top of page five, you say you had difficulty understanding why 
Lt. Col. North was telling me to use “patently false stories” with 
Ghorbanifar. 

So here’s all of this atmosphere of things going on, where you 
were working toward the release of the hostages, and then on July 
26th, sure enough, Father Jenco was released. Now my question to 
you, could you just give us a little bit of the atmosphere, because 
one of the reasons that the Casey testimony was not as candid as it 
should have been were these threats or warnings from North re- 
garding danger to the lives of the hostages. But there was some- 
thing in what he had to say, I suppose, in that Father Jenco did 
come out. Now did you feel that was associated with the North ef- 
forts, the release of Jenco? Did you think, well, he is producing, or 
did you dismiss that? 

Mr. ALLEN. Father Jenco was released largely because of the ef- 
forts of Lt. Col. North and the Iranian initiative and so was David 
Jacobsen. I don’t think there is any question that the Ghorbanifar 
channel operated effectively in securing the release of Father 
Jenco and that the second channel acted effectively in the release 
of David Jacobsen. 

Col. North was accomplishing some releases—far fewer than an- 
ticipated and far slower. The flavor of the times, as you recall, ’85 
and ’86, was a very difficult time. In 1985 we had considerable criti- 
cism of our counterterrorist strategy and some policies. You recall 
Vice President Bush at that time chaired a major task force on 
combatting terrorism and out of that came forty or fifty recommen- 
dations, most of which were implemented. 

Col. North was extremely effective and instrumental in the im- 
plementation across the government on those initiatives. We were 
losing, in some people’s eyes, the battle against terror. There were 
a number of incidents that occurred. So there was a very strong 
flavor of the time if somehow we could short circuit some of the 
radicals in Teheran. The President I think felt very strongly about 
his hostages held in Lebanon, a very frustrating activity indeed. 

So the flavor of the times was one where we felt we had to make 
real progress and real strides against terrorism. And we did in 
many, many ways which we don’t need to go into today. Indeed, 
Col. North occasionally embellished the record as Mr. Fiers as 
stated and he embellished it with me occasionally. But we had a 
good working relationship, particularly in the early years when we 
worked in crisis management, where I felt Lt. Col. North did an 
extraordinarily effective job in improving U.S. national security 
strategy and U.S. national security deterrence. 

But he seemed so insistent in the July and August time frame on 
telling me stories I knew were not true on why the prices of the 
HAWK spare parts were so high and it bothered me. And the more 
I dwelled on it the more I thought that he was protesting too 
strongly, and that there were other reasons he felt he could not be 
totally candid with me on this issue. 

And Mr. Casey believed at the time—and I think—I never dis- 
cussed it directly with Mr. Gates, but I think we all were concerned 
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about the safety and security of our hostages. And one thing that a 
Director of Central Intelligence always has to do is to go the extra 
mile to protect sources and methods. And I think Mr. Casey felt he 
had a strong obligation under law, and an ethical consideration to 
protect the lives of the Iranians who were in contact with us. 

Because we were not certain in some circumstances what dan- 
gers in which they might be putting themselves in maintaining 
contact with the United States. 

Senator CHAFEE. Now I’d like to go on to the bottom of page 14 of 
your testimony in which you say as follows, “Even though the issue 
of diversion of profits made from the arms sale to Iran was not in- 
cluded in Mr. Casey’s testimony, I did not consider the issue 
closed.” 

Now, just to refer back to the preparation of his testimony. 
You’ve indicated that it was a rather chaotic time, that no one 
seemed to have the full story. You’ve conveyed the flavor, I think, 
of the presentation of that. Now the part I’d like to get in once 
again is, overall, again, you've had this suggestion from Colonel 
North to be careful, don’t endanger the lives of the hostages, and, 
of course, the point you’ve made about Mr. Casey worrying about 
the Iranians who were working with you. And, frankly, I think in 
the testimony we’ve had here, this is the first time that anybody’s 
stressed that that was a factor when you were preparing the Casey 
testimony. Could you just review that briefly with us. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. We took very seriously that some of the Ira- 
nians in contact with our intermediaries, Mr. Ghorbanifar, and 
later with Major General Secord and Mr. Hakim, were taking 
risks. And, in fact, the intelligence suggested that there were real 
risks in some of them actively pursuing activities and agreements 
with the United States. The degree of risk we were not certain. We 
knew that the issue of hostages was a very fragile one. 

As you know, some British hostages lost their lives. Peter Kil- 
burn very regrettably lost his life on the 17th of April, 1986 after 
our attack on Libya. We were very close to securing the release of 
Mr. Kilburn, and that was a very devastating experience. The offi- 
cers that worked on that, and Mr. Clarridge was among them, per- 
sonally devastated that we could not deliver Mr. Kilburn safely to 
the United States. Mr. Clarridge put in countless hours in trying to 
resolve that particular situation. 

Senator CHaFekr. I think he was from the American University of 
Beirut. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct, sir. And we had actually met with 
the families, and I had met with the families, and Colonel North 
had met with the families—the Kilburn family—and we had given 
them some indication and some hope that their relative might soon 
be released. And then we had to tell them that, indeed, we had con- 
firmed that indeed he had been murdered—and murdered by prob- 
ably Libyan agents. It was not a happy time. 

So, we had had experiences earlier with hostages and I think Mr. 
Casey certainly had that in mind. And I think quite sincerely, re- 
gardless of the issue of cover up of the diversion that was occurring 
at the White House, there were genuine concerns on the part of 
Lieutenant Colonel North, Vice Admiral Poindexter—he expressed 
the same concern over the lives of hostages and the lives of Irani- 
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ave who were in contact with United States officials and interme- 
iaries. 

Senator CHAFEE. Now, in your testimony you say in the luxury of 
hindsight it’s easy to cast stones at our efforts—you’re referring to 
the Casey testimony—but in the confusion of the time, I believe 
Agency officials tried to present accurately what was known. 

Now the next point I’d like to get on—one of the suggestions 
that’s floating around here is that Mr. Gates just showed no inter- 
est concerning the diversion to the Contras, that he looked the 
other way. Yet, in your testimony, you say—and, again I go back to 
the bottom of page 13—at the bottom of page 14 and the top of 
page 15. Regarding the arms sale in the Casey testimony—“T did 
not consider the issue closed, nor did, I believe, either Mr. Casey or 
Mr. Gates. Both had encouraged me to pursue questions about im- 
proprieties relating to the initiative. A small number of senior CIA 
officers were privy to my memorandum. No one besides Mr. Casey 
and Mr. Gates encouraged me to pursue the issue.” Now it seems 
to me that’s a pretty strong statement on behalf of Mr. Gates 
there. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have no quarrel with what Mr. Gates did and the 
fact that he took action; the fact that I thought that he had sent 
me off on the Ist of October to go see Mr. Casey alone, and when I 
walked in, he walked in almost simultaneously and sat next to me, 
in front of Mr. Casey, and we discussed the problems with the initi- 
ative, the operational security problems, and then we also turned 
to the diversion. And Mr. Gates spoke up, as I recall, interrupted 
me as I was explaining the diversion to say that this was an issue 
that was serious and needed to be pursued. So, I don’t have any 
quarrel at all with Mr. Gates on this issue. 

Senator CHAFEE. And then I think it’s also important to know 
what your attitude was. You’ve stressed that you suspected, you be- 
lieved, but you lacked hard evidence, and then Ollie North talked 
about this reserve, and he talked about the Contras and other 
projects. What’s this business about other projects? What did that 
make you think of? 

Mr. ALLEN. I don’t think I heard Mr. North talk about other 
projects. Lieutenant Colonel North did talk about that he would 
have to take it from the reserve to pay off Mr. Ghorbanifar in my 
meeting on 8 or 9 September 1986. The other projects were allega- 
tions that Mr. Ghorbanifar was likely to make profits from the pro- 
ceeds that were diverted to support activities of the United States 
and of Israel. I don’t recall Colonel North talking about Contras or 
other projects in the context of taking money from the reserve. 

What it suggested to me was that there was a good amount of 
funds that had been accrued in some fashion. And the only reserve 
that I could think that could have been accrued would be through 
the so-called private fund raising efforts to support the Contras in 
Central America, or that excessive profits had been accrued from 
the sale of arms to Iran. And, to me, the evidence suggested the 
latter because of the intelligence that it showed fairly convincingly, 
because the Iranian sent out the microfiche and he had a bona fide 
microfiche, it’s clear that they knew the base price of HAWK spare 
parts. We were not deceiving the Iranian procurement officers. So, 
it occurred to me that the latter alternative was probably the oper- 
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ative one—that the reserve was built up from proceeds involved in 
selling arms to Iran. 

Senator CHAFEE. What was your opinion of Ghorbanifar when he 
told you he was only taking forty-one percent? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Ghorbanifar lied to both sides in this initiative 
and throughout the initiative. He also produced. He also told the 
truth at times. I think what you have to do is carefully look at Mr. 
Ghorbanifar and look at each action he takes or each proposition 
or proposal he makes and examine it carefully on its merits. And I 
examined this particular conversation very carefully because he 
gave me the base price—he gave me the price that U.S. interme- 
diates were charging for the HAWK spare parts, and then he told 
me his commission—and his commission varied depending on the 
part involved. But he was right. Assuming he was telling the truth, 
it averaged around forty percent. Mr. Nir, who called shortly after 
Mr. Ghorbanifar called, reinforced this very strongly with similar 
type examples. And at this stage, based on the intelligence, based 
on what Mr. Ghorbanifar told me, based on what Mr. Nir told me, 
I thought there was general consistency here. So, in this case I 
said, Mr. Ghorbanifar may be telling generally the truth. And it 
turned out that indeed I think he was. 

Senator CHaFEE. Okay. Fine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Nunn. Thank you, Senator Chafee. I believe Senator 
Rudman is next. 

Senator RupMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good morning, Mr. Allen. 

‘Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Allen, I just really have two areas of questioning 
which I think we can do in the time that’s allotted to me, and Ill 
try to get through them. Underlying most of these questions relat- 
ing to Iran-Contra is a basic premise held by some that Mr. Gates 
had a faulty recollection about several conversations. And then, of 
course, you get down to the question of whether it was faulty recol- 
lection or whether it was something else. And much of that re- 
volves around the meeting with Mr. Kerr, but it also relates to the 
meeting with you on October lst which Mr. Gates clearly recol- 
lects. A great deal of it also has to do with some people who even 
believe Mr. Gates’ state of knowledge was greater than he has tes- 
tified to—both here and in other forum. You, of course, have testi- 
fied a number of times on these issues, and I’m going to get into 
that in just a moment. 

But in order to get the general feeling of what Mr. Gates knew 
or should have known, ‘or whether it was all right for him to 
know—that’s a third aspect I’m adding to the issue—I want to read 
to you something that I, for the first time, have had a chance to 
ask you about in public. I’m not sure it’s ever been asked to you by 
the Iran-Contra Committee in private—although you probably 
think everything in the world was asked of you at that time. 

Mr. ALLEN. Sir, I’ve testified too much. 

Senator RupMAN. On page two you say, “During the first phase 
when there was no Presidential Finding I was asked by Colonel 
North to coordinate the collection of intelligence in the Iranian ini- 
tiative and to protect closely this White House effort. During this 
period I kept Mr. Casey and Mr. McMahon fully informed on the 
intelligence collected. Moreover, some of the intelligence was pro- 
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vided to Mr. Clair George, the Deputy Director of Operations. In 
keeping Lieutenant Colonel North’s instructions, I did not inform 
Mr. Gates even though he was technically my immediate supervi- 
sor as Chairman of the National Intelligence Council.” Well, you 
say he was technically your supervisor. In fact, he was your super- 
visor, wasn’t he? 

Mr. ALLEN. He was. But you’ve got to realize that the National 
Intelligence Officers under the way we operated, certainly under 
Mr. Casey, Mr. Casey viewed them as officers, very senior, who led 
the Community in their own functional or geographic areas, that 
they reported directly to him. On substantive issues, Mr. Gates 
gave guidance and direction to them and critiqued their work. But 
that really we had direct and immediate access and Mr. Casey, I 
believe, wrote a—was our final reviewing officer. So we felt that 
the time that we had on substantive issues, we could report direct- 
ly to Mr. Casey. 

And I remember talking to Mr. Casey and telling him that Lieu- 
tenant Colonel North wanted this held to just to himself, Mr. 
McMahon, Mr. George was okay, but I wasn’t going to tell Mr. 
Gates. 

Senator RupMAN. Let me interrupt you here. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Senator RupMAN. Did Colonel North specifically say, ““Do not tell 
Mr. Gates,” :vyhen he gave you a list of who could know and who 
couldn’t? Did he delineate it? 

Mr. ALLEN. He delineated it over a secure telephone that it had 
to be kept to the Director, the Deputy Director. He had no objec- 
tion it being shown to the DDO at the time. He did not want it 
shown to the DDI or other officials. So it was held at that level. 

And I told this to Mr. Casey and he affirmed that that was an 
appropriate procedure if that was—because he viewed that period, 
as essentially totally controlled by the White House. All that we 
did was to see if we could collect some useful intelligence. 

Senator RupMAN. Have you ever testified to that particular set 
of circumstances and facts before? 

Mr. ALLEN. I think I have. 

Senator RuDMAN. Where? 

Mr. ALLEN. It may be in my testimony to the Congress. 

Senator RupMaANn. Well, I don’t recall it. And I’ve reviewed most 
of it. But I am sure you are right. But you are testifying under 
oath this morning that that’s what happened. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Senator RuDMAN. Because my next question, which is now un- 
necessary to ask, is that it seems almost remarkable to me that— 
unless it was the President of the United States or his National Se- 
curity Advisor, or any NSC staffers, you know as powerful as Colo- 
nel North was, and we know how powerful he was—that you would 
take his instruction not to inform your superior. You used the word 
technical, I don’t agree with it. I think he was your superior. And 
you are now telling us that you did not simply take Colonel 
North’s charge on that, but that you confirmed with Mr. Casey 
that you would not be sharing this initiative with Mr. Gates. 
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Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. Mr. Casey said that if that’s the way 
the White House wishes this to be managed, bring the intelligence 
to me and to Mr. McMahon and let us keep it at that level. 

Senator RupMAN. Did you ever discuss that with Mr. Gates since 
it has happened? 

Mr. ALLEN. I don’t think we ever did. It was clear by—by the 
time, January 17, 1986. Finding, then we of course shared the intel- 
ligence with Mr. Gates. 

“Senator RupMAN. Oh, I understand that. But my question was 
that since the time that it happened until today, have you ever sat 
down with Bob Gates and said, “You know, I cut you out of that 
and the reason I did is North told me to cut you out of it. I checked 
it out with Casey and Casey said that was fine with him.” 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s the way Mr. Casey sai 

Senator RupMAN. Right. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let us continue with these procedures because—— 

Senator RupMAN. Have you ever told Gates that? You haven’t 
answered my question, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. ALLEN. I don’t think I have ever discussed that with Mr. 
Gates. No. sir. 

Senator RupDMAN. Well, fine. Okay. That’s my question. 

Mr. ALLEN. He is well aware of it. 

Senator RupMAN. You know there isn’t much new that comes 
out around here in these hearings so far. But that’s new. 

Mr. ALLEN. Thank you, sir. I’m glad there’s something. 

_ Senator RupMaANn. And that’s also very important. Because the 
underlying question here, when all is said and done, and with all 
that. has been written—much of it inaccurate—is whether or not 
Bob Gates has told this Committee the truth, whether his testimo- 
ny about his state of recollection is accurate, or whether he lied 
then and he lied now. And that’s really what this is all about. We 
are much more polite around here than that. But that’s what this 
is all about. 

And obviously the way you answer that question depends on 
whether or not a Member of the United States Senate feels confi- 
dent in voting to confirm him. 

And what you just told this Committee is that the Director of 
Central Intelligence made a decision, when you presented a request 
from Colonel North to him, to cut out your immediate superior, 
Robert Gates, from a very important initiative that had a great 
deal to do with intelligence. Let the record show at: the time that 
Mr. Gates was Chairman of the National Intelligence Council, am I 
correct? 

Mr. ALLEN. Absolutely. 

Senator RupMAN. All right. 

Mr. ALLEN. And from my perspective, that is precisely the way it 
occurred. And for a period of months, the initiative ran and Mr. 
he was totally unaware of it as I have given in my statement 
today. 

Once he became aware of it, we discussed the initiative. But the 
earliest I knew that he became aware of it was in January. Al- 
though I was later told he had been included in some discussion 
with Mr. Casey in December. 
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Senator RupMan. I take it from your answer to my question a 
few moments ago that had Mr. Casey, who was the Director and 
ultimately your superior. 

Mr. ALLEN. Absolutely. 

Senator RupDMAN [continuing]. Said to you, “Mr. Allen,” or 
“Charlie,” however he addressed you 

Mr. ALLEN. Charlie. 

Senator RupMman. “TI don’t want you to do that. Irrespective of 
what Colonel North has told you, I want Bob Gates to be in- 
formed,’ you would have done that? 

Mr. ALLEN. I would have informed Bob Gates immediately, sir. 
Because I have always had a very warm relationship with Bob 
Gates. We grew up together as analysts and worked together in the 
late 1960’s. 

Senator RupMAN. My second and last question goes into this 
same area of Mr. Gates’ credibility. 

I have looked at your testimony and I think it is very difficult for 
you to testify as to what you really knew at the time because it has 
to be conditioned by recollection refreshed since 1986 and in 1987— 
you've testified so many times. And I’ve looked at your testimony, 
and although there were no basic changes in your testimony, there 
is an evolution which tends to get more information in it the later 
we go. And I’m not being critical, Mr. Allen, I’m simply saying that 
when I look at that testimony at the time, it’s fairly restrictive. 

But one of the things that is interesting in it is this. That you 
have testified, and Bob Gates has testified, that at the time that 
you made your disclosure on October 1, 1986, he “‘startled” as you 
say, and took the action that he has testified to about going to the 
Director and also to the Counsel of the CIA. But there’s also testi- 
mony that one of his responses to you was that, “Yes, I’ve heard 
rumors about that.” 

Do you recall that? 

Mr. AuLEN. Absolutely not. 

Senator RupMAN. You don’t recall it? 

Mr. Auten. Absolutely not. That is a statement that I did not 
hear. That is a statement Bob Gates did not make. 

Senator RupDMAN. To you? 

Mr. ALLEN. To me. 

Senator RupMAN. It’s interesting. Recollection is very difficult. 
And one of the interesting things about this hearing is that every- 
body sitting on both sides of this table—not where you are sitting, 
but. the people here and the people behind, particularly in the first 
four rows—all seem to think that the world enjoys immediate 
recollection of anything that happened. And, of course, that is not 
SO. 

But it is interesting. Back on December 4, 1987, Mr. Gates says, 
“I was startled by what he told me,” speaking about you, “And 
frankly, consonant with the way we have responded to such stories 
in the past, my first reaction was to tell Mr. Allen that I didn’t 
want to hear any more about it. That I didn’t want to hear any- 
thing about funding for the Contras. But then I realized that in 
contrast with some of the rumors that we had heard in the past, 
that what we had here was an analytical judgment based on the 
close reading of material and other knowledge of what was going 
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on, and I told Mr. Allen that I though we had better get that infor- 
mation to the Director.” 

But as far as him talking to you about rumors, you don’t recall 
that and you say flatly he didn’t say that to you at that time? 

Mr. ALLEN. No sir, he didn’t. But the rest of the testimony is 
quite right. His reaction was one of being startled and his action— 
his direction was very explicit. 

Senator RupMAN. Mr. Allen, I thank you for your testimony. I 
think you’ve tried very hard to answer these questions as accurate- 
ly as you can, based on what you knew at the time this all hap- 
pened. I think the most significant part of your testimony—as far 
as I am concerned—in fact, really one of the most significant 
things I’ve heard after sitting here for several days, is that the Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency essentially himself was 
responsible for cutting Bob Gates out of the information that you 
possessed. And you were really the case officer working with Oliver 
North on much of this. Am I correct? 

Mr. ALLEN. I wouldn’t call myself a case officer. But certainly 
Mr. Casey took director charge in determining who would know 
about this early phase of the initiative in the Central Intelligence 
Agency. And he did not want Mr. Gates informed. 

Senator RupDMAN. But you and Mr. Cave were very closely in 
touch with this as we look at the whole range of people from the 
Agency in this legal, if ill-thought out initiative. Nonetheless, you 
were the people that had to work with him? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes sir. We were—I was directed by Mr. Casey to 
‘work closely with Colonel North on the initiative throughout the 
initiative. Mr. Cave did not join me—he worked for the Chief of the 
Near East Division of the Directorate of Operations—he joined me 
on 5 March 1986 and I provided him with the intelligence. And 
from that moment on, he essentially worked out of my office and 
essentially occupied my desk when I wasn’t around. 

Senator RupMAN. And to make sure that everybody understands 
what you're talking about, when you talk about the initiative, 
you're talking about the legal sale based on the Finding of arms to 
Iran, a matter of policy of the President of the United States. 
That’s what you are talking about? 

Mr. ALLEN. Absolutely. 

Senator RupMAN. When you are talking about the initiative. 

Mr. ALLEN. The 17 January 1986 Finding that authorized the 
Agency to do those things in support of the White House. 

Senator RupMAN. Which have been characterized as legal but 
very dumb. 

Okay, Mr. Allen. Thank you. 

Senator Nunn. Senator Rudman, would you just yield briefly for 
one question on that one. On the initiative that you are talking 
about, Senator Rudman has been asking you about, you just men- 
tioned it was pursuant to the Presidential Finding, but your state- 
ment says during the first phase when there was no Presidential 
Finding. And that is the same place, same paragraph, on page 2 
where you talk about you never mentioned that activity to Mr. 
Gates. Maybe you’re—maybe there is an overlap in time there. I 
just want to pin you down on exactly what initiative you are talk- 
ing about. 
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Mr. ALLEN. I am talking about the Iranian initiative. 

Senator Nunn. Are you talking about the first phase of it? 

Mr. ALLEN. The first phase of the Iranian initiative which was— 
even though there was a so-called mini-Finding, there was no— 
from our perspective I think out at CIA, there was no fundamental 
Presidential Finding that called on the Central Intelligence Agency 
to provide the support to the White House initiative that later was 
documented in the 17 January 1986 Finding. 

Senator Nunn. You describe that as collecting intelligence on 
the Iranian initiative. It really wasn’t intelligence collecting as 
much as it was activities towards the arms sale was it? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, it was collecting—it was more than arms sales, 
but it was principally involved—it principally involved the inter- 
mediaries involved and we tried to determine the reaction and re- 
sponses of the Iranian government officials —— 

Senator Nunn. So it was that reaction to what we were doing, 
but it included both sides of the coin. 

Mr. ALLEN. Exactly. So that our side would have insights and ad- 
vance knowledge of how they were accepting certain proposals or 
certain efforts on the part of the White House. 

Senator Nunn. Right, thank you. 

Senator RupMAN. Mr. Chairman, I just want to—— 

Chairman Boren. Do you have any additional questions Senator 
Rudman? Go right ahead. 

Senator RupMAN. I just want to follow-up on Senator Nunn—it 
will take 30 seconds. And that finding which was retroactively 
done, was the result of Mr. McMahon’s concern that the Agency be 
discharging its statutory duties in a legal fashion because he had 
concerns with the activity—and I agree with that characterization 
of Senator Nunn’s. That activity which was going on as well as in- 
telligence gathering needed a Finding? 

Mr. ALLEN. For the kinds of activities that the White House envi- 
sioned in January and I remember talking to Mr. Sporkin, now 
Judge Sporkin, about this, and he felt that this was going to be a 
difficult Finding to write and he, of course, went to work on that in 
early January of 1986. And I recall he had concerns about the con- 
tent of the Finding. 

Senator RupMAN. Yes. Thank you very much Mr. Allen. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you, Senator Rudman. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, let me just go over one bit of 
scheduling here, I have been consulting with my colleagues, Sena- 
tor Cranston has the press of an appointment and Senator Metz- 
enbaum has agreed to allow Senator Cranston to go ahead and ask 
his questions. Senator Nunn also has some scheduling problems. I 
do not yet know whether Senators D’Amato, Gorton and Danforth 
wish to ask questions. They were here during Mr. Allen’s opening 
statement. So what we will do is proceed with Senator Cranston, 
followed by Senator Nunn. We will then recess and come back at 
2:00 when we will proceed with Senator Metzenbaum followed by 
Senator Bradley. If any of our other colleagues wish to ask ques- 
tions at that point, we will do so. As soon as the rounds of ques- 
tions are completed, I have two final questions myself. Mr. Kerr 
will be the next witness this afternoon. 

So I recognize Senator Cranston at this point. 
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Senator CRANSTON. Thank you very much, and I appreciate the 
courtesy of my colleagues who've let me go at this point because I 
have to leave momentarily. i 

We have been given a copy of the memorandum that you tell 
about in your testimony which you prepared after your October 7th 
meeting with Mr. Casey and Mr. Gates and you then, at Mr. 
Casey’s request, prepared a memo summarizing your concerns 
about the whole matter. 

We have been given a heavily redacted, blacked out copy of that. 
You can see how much of it has been eliminated so we don’t know 
exactly what was there. I want to ask you about two parts of it. 

First, on page 2, there is a discussion of the festering sore, an as- 
sertion that somebody claims to have co-opted somebody else, or 
several people, that the Iranian leader is approving the way things 
are proceeding to some extent. And then there is a sentence, not- 
withstanding, blank, somebody, has spoken of, quote, “eliminat- 
ing,” unquote, blank, somebody, sometime in the future. As we all 
know the word eliminating usually means in the parlance of the 
CIA, disposing of someone physically—killing someone. I am not 
going to ask who suggested somebody be killed, or who the person 
to be killed perhaps, would be, but I would like to ask whether you 
know that was quoting an American official or an Iranian official. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am certain it is not quoting an American official. I 
don’t recall that particular sentence Senator Cranston. I will be 
happy to review the unredacted copy, which I have in my office. 

But it could not have been an American official. 
‘ ~ Senator CRANSTON. I am very glad to hear that. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes sir. 

Senator CRANSTON. Secondly, right below that the following ap- 
pears: “Ghorbanifar appears to be harassed by his creditors, some 
of whom already have brought the problem to the attention of the 
DCI and Senators Leahy, Cranston, and Moynihan.” I have no 
memory of that and my staff that I have been able to consult since 
I just saw this this morning, has no memory of that. Do you recall 
the source of that information? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, Mr. Roy Furmark gave that story to Mr. Casey, 
I believe in a telephone call, or in person, around the 7th or 9th of 
September 1986. We later, I think, were able to adduce that Mr. 
Furmark was not telling the truth in that particular situation. It 
seemed to me that Mr. Furmark had sought out Mr. Casey in order 
to try to help Mr. Khashoggi get the White House to move along 
with the additional movement of arms sales to Iran so that some- 
how the funding impasse could be broken. It is my understanding 
that no conversations ever occurred with either of you, sir, or Mr. 
Leahy, or anyone else on Capitol Hill. 

Senator CRANSTON. I appreciate that clarification. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes sir. 

Senator CRANSTON. On page 2, you state in your testimony, 
during the period of September 85 to January 86, I never once 
mentioned this activity or my role in it to Mr. Gates, although I 
learned after the initiative became public that he may have had 
some knowledge of it in December 85. What were you referring to? 

Mr. ALLEN. I believe that Mr. McMahon or Mr. Casey, one, had a 
meeting in the first week, around the 5th of December where Mr. 
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Gates at least attended part of the meeting that dealt with the 
White House initiative and the fact that the White House at that 
stage was demanding additional support and services from the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. But I don’t have personal knowledge of 
that. That is only through sort of hearsay. 

Senator CRANSTON. In the final paragraph, summarizing your 
views, you say that you have no knowledge or indication that 
either Casey or Gates deliberately withheld any information. You 
say to the contrary, I believe, that both were troubled by the White 
House initiative and by the Agency support role especially since 
the Agency was uninformed even to the end about some aspects of 
the operation. 

Do you presently believe that the Agency was totally uninformed 
about some aspects in view of the apparent involvement of Mr. 
Casey? 

Mr. ALLEN. I believe that some aspects relating to the financial 
arrangements contemporaneously at the time, I believe that Mr. 
Casey was not fully aware of all of the financial arrangements that 
might be involved in these transactions. As we know through I 
guess the testimony of Mr. Hakim, and others, up to Capitol Hill, 
some of the things that he talked about including the profits that 
were accrued were certainly news to me, certainly news to Mr. 
Cave, and I suspect would have been real revelations to Mr. Casey. 

Senator CraANsTOoN. In our efforts to assess the nature of the Oc- 
tober 1 meeting you had with Bob Gates, did you do your best to 
impress upon him the seriousness and the possible very adverse 
consequences of the allegation that funds were being diverted? And 
did he ask you many questions about this? Was he skeptical? and I 
gather you did say it was just rumor unsubstantiated, you were not 
really certain? . 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, I spoke first and foremost about the eroding 
operational security of the project. And I spoke with significant se- 
riousness on that issue. On the diversion, I listed some indicators 
that something was amiss and that a diversion to the Contras could 
be occurring and that I had reached sort of a conclusion, or analyt- 
ic judgment, that a diversion could well be underway. I believe Mr. 
Gates reacted correctly on both occasions. And it wasn’t that he 
just washed his hands of it, he came in and participated with me 
and Mr. Casey on the 7th of October. 

Senator CRANSTON. One final question. You also recall having a 
conversation with Dr. Gates on your November 7th 1986 follow-up 
meeting with Roy Furmark. Dr. Gates does not recall that conver- 
sation. Can you speculate as to why he doesn’t remember that? 
And a question relevant to that is, was it not as serious a conversa- 
tion as the one you had with him on October 1? And was this some- 
thing more or less said in passing rather than with any great em- 
phasis? 

Mr. ALLEN. I don’t recall the specifics of the conversation about 
the 7 November memorandum. I can’t add to what I have already 
given in my statements. I just do not recall the specifics. 

Senator CRANSTON. So the memories of both of you are rather 
vague on that particular matter? 

Mr. AttEN. Absolutely sir. And Mr. Gates was an incredibly busy 
person and in my own world, I felt I was incredibly busy. So we 
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cannot—it is very difficult to remember each and every conversa- 
tion. 

Senator CRANSTON. I well understand that. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. ALLEN. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Boren. Senator Cranston. Senator Nunn. 

Senator Nunn. Thank you Mr. Chairman. I just have a few ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Allen, refer to your statement on page 10, paragraph 2, you 
say I was particularly concerned about Mr. Casey’s potential use of 
this memorandum. And the memorandum we are talking about is 
the one you have described here where you were reluctant to spell 
out what the diversion was in your judgment or at least your spec- 
ulation at that stage. In other words the illegal activities, and you 
didn’t refer to them directly. You referred to them in a rather 
broad fashion. So quoting you again, you say, “I was particularly 
concerned about Mr. Casey’s potential use of this memorandum,’ 
end quote. What did you mean by that? What did you mean—par- 
ticularly concerned, what did you feel? What was your worst case 
as to what he might do with that memorandum? 

Mr. ALLEN. My worst case fear, had I laid out all of my worries 
and indications of a possible diversion of profits, would be that he 
would go table it with Vice Admiral Poindexter and I would be 
proven wrong. Mr. Casey, as a fairly blunt Irishman, had a procliv- 
ity to take sometimes less than tactless memoranda that we might 
have written to him on foreign policy issues or intelligence issues 
and go put them before the person that might take offense at what 
we have written—we as National! Intelligence Officers. He was ex- 
tremely candid at times. So I felt I could raise the concerns, both 
the operational security and the possible at least allegations of bad 
judgment, if not illegalities in a more oblique way, because I—and I 
took the two original—I took an original and a copy to Mr. Gates 
because I didn’t take it in directly and I told Mr. Gates to—one 
copy was for him, the original is for Mr. Casey. Mr. Gates wasn’t 
available, so I left the instructions with his secretary to get to Mr. 
Casey and to go over it. Because I was quite concerned that he 
would take it downtown and create a furor at the NSC level in par- 
ticular, perhaps with Vice Admiral Poindexter and Lieutenant 
Colonel North and others, that Allen had made some allegations 
that just couldn’t be substantiated. 

So I felt I would, knowing his proclivity, and the way he reacted 
to issues like that, by just meeting them head on, I made it some- 
what oblique. 

Senator BRADLEY. But he did give it to Poindexter, right? 

Mr. ALLEN. He surely did, sir. He did just what I thought he 
would do. 

Senator Nunn. He did what you thought he would do? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes sir. 

Senator Nunn. But by that time you had already told them 
beyond what you had—you had already told Casey, beyond what 
you had in the written memo, hadn’t you? 

Mr. AuLEN. Absolutely sir. 

Senator NuNN. You’d given him all the fears that you had about 
the diversion—— 
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Mr. ALLEN. He and Mr. Gates had my fears and my indicators, at 
least in a general sense. 

Senator NuNN. Weren’t you also then afraid that he might in his 
own style simply tell Admiral Poindexter that Charlie Allen, 
beyond what he said in writing, is saying that there may be a di- 
version of funds? 

Mr. ALLEN. And I think that would have been fine. I just didn’t 
want to put in writing something that so directly would have been 
challenging the -White House had I been wrong in my analytic 
judgment. I had no problem with him discussing it—— 

Senator Nunn. I understand. 

Senator RUDMAN. Would the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Senator Nunn. I will be glad to. 

Senator RupMAN. Just on this point, it’s interesting the Senator’s 
line of questioning is that the memo itself which is the famous lost 
memo, when you look at it and it’s fairly long—the reference to 
this dynamite disclosure which became the cause célébre in the 
entire Iran-Contra affair, is contained in a rather obtuse para- 
graph—that’s my word—but on page 6 it says—and it’s in a lot of 
other things that are written—it says: the government of the 
United States along with the government of Israel, acquired a sub- 
stantial profit from these transactions, some of which profit was re- 
distributed to other projects of the United States and Israel, period. 
And that is the whole business about it in a very long memoran- 
dum, which I found, you know—I just thought it was kind of a 
minimal reference to what really was a pretty significant matter. 

Senator Nunn. Well basically, though, you were at risk in the 
very thing happening that you feared with that written memo if 
Mr. Casey had confronted Admiral Poindexter with what you had 
told him orally. : 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s the way I felt sir. 

Senator Nunn. So you had some apprehension about it, 
that’s—— 

Mr. ALLEN. I felt that I was quite apprehensive. 

Senator Nunn. And you also at that stage according to your pre- 
vious testimony when I was asking you questions, you clearly were 
afraid that if there had been some of illegal diversion, if that 
indeed your fears were correct, you also were afraid at that stage it 
might go all the way to the Oval Office? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct, sir. Absolutely. And at the time I 
was a very good friend of Vice Admiral Poindexter and still hope 
that I am because we had worked together very closely at the NSC 
and I was of course very close to Lieutenant Colonel North. And 
I—there were personal relationships here involved and I didn’t 
want to make—it was clear that the chain led from Col. North to 
Vice Admiral Poindexter and then possibly on beyond the Admiral. 

Senator Nunn. Did you tell Mr. Casey or Mr. Gates, that you at 
that stage feared that this illegal diversion may go all the way to 
the Oval Office? 

Mr. ALLEN. I did not, but it was clear that I implied it could go 
all the way to Vice Admiral Poindexter. 

Senator NuNN. You implied it in your conversation with him? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct sir. I mentioned Lieutenant Colonel 
North in my conversation with both Mr. Gates and Mr. Casey. 
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Senator NuNN. Did either Mr. Casey, or Mr. Gates, give any 
reply to that? That the trail was leading up to Vice Admiral Poin- 
dexter? . 

Mr. ALLEN. Only in the sense that it was a serious issue and 
Casey was very emphatic that we had to confront the White House 
on the question. Mr. Gates said it troubled him and said if this was 
occurring that the issue had gone too far, and that was when Mr. 
Casey said well you better put down some of these concerns about 
the entire initiative in writing. You got to remember I spent a good 
deal of time talking to Mr. Casey and Mr. Gates about the oper- 
ational—eroding operational security and the enormous political 
fall-out that would occur internationally if and when the Iranian 
initiative was exposed. 

Senator NunN. So what we have here is you put in writing in an 
oblique, but nevertheless you certainly indicated in that memo that 
the diversion could have occurred in some fashion, and then you 
told Mr. Casey and Mr. Gates orally that you feared the diversion 
had occurred and that it had gone to the Contras, and then you 
also reduced that to writing pursuant to Mr. Casey’s request that 
you do so? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Nunn. And then that memo was the one that Mr. Casey 
was supposed to have sent to Admiral Poindexter, but did not? 

Mr. ALLEN. No sir. That is not correct sir. The memorandum 
that Senator Rudman was referring to was a memorandum that he 
actually took to Admiral Poindexter and left it with Vice Admiral 
Poindexter. The memorandum that fell into the wrong in-box was 
written around the 23rd of October 1986 by Mr. Cave based on my 
notes after a meeting with Mr. Furmark, for reasons that are I 
guess explainable. Since we went outside the normal executive reg- 
istry, Mr. Casey failed to sign it and his secretary filed it. 

Senator Nunn. Did you get the impression—now I understand 
now that you are talking about that memo—did you get the im- 
pression that Director Casey and Admiral Poindexter were doing a 
lot of oral conversation during this period, and you described Mr. 
Casey’s style was to just go in and basically say, here’s what my 
guys are saying, what do you say about it? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is right. Mr. Casey said that he had called Vice 
Admiral Poindexter on a couple of occasions, I think after Mr. Fur- 
mark had made his initial overture to him and after my conserva- 
tion with him, I believe on the 7th of October and the 15th of Octo- 
ber. If I am not mistaken, he also on more than one occasion in the 
October timeframe brought this problem either directly to Vice Ad- 
miral Poindexter or over the secure telephone. 

Senator Nunn. Would it be entirely possible that he, even 
though that memo that you refer to about the Furmark meetings 
that it got in the wrong box, would it have been entirely possible 
that that was discussed orally between Mr. Casey and Admiral 
Poindexter? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have no personal knowledge. It is quite likely be- 
cause it was Mr. Casey’s penchant to punch a button and get Vice 
Admiral Poindexter on the line. 
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Senator Nunn. So that in effect, the information contained in 
that so-called missing memo may very well have gotten to Admiral 
Poindexter? You don’t know that? 7: 

Mr. ALLEN. It may have well, I am certain that Lieutenant Colo- 
nel North received a drop copy of it unsigned. 

Senator Nunn. So you did not ever tell Mr. Casey or Mr. Gates 
that you feared this diversion might go all the way to the Oval 
Office? 

Mr. ALLEN. No sir. 

Senator NuNN. You never used those words? 

Mr. ALLEN. Never sir. 

Senator Nunn. And the most you indicated to them was that 
you, at least implied to them, that it might go to Admiral Poin- 
dexter? 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s right sir. But my personal fears were that 
somehow this initiative had gotten off the track and it might have 
gone even higher. But I had—that was sheer speculation. 

Senator Nunn. Did you speculate on that to anyone? Did you 
ever say those words to anyone, that this might go all the way to 
the Oval Office? 

Mr. ALLEN. I don’t recall expressly discussing the possibility of 
Presidential involvement. 

Senator Nunn. Expressly? How about indirectly? 

Mr. ALLEN. I can’t recall that. It was more in the sense that the 
NSC initiative is off the track and that a diversion may be occur- 
ring for reasons separate from freeing hostages in Iran or opening 
doors with elements in the Iranian government. That it could be 
supporting the Contras. That is as far as I went. And it was direct- 
ed at the NSC and not at—and any comments I made were never 
directed at the Oval Office. But I of course had the worries and 
concerns. 

Senator Nunn. You had that worry and you had that concern, 
but you don’t every recall saying that directly or indirectly to 
anyone? 

Mr. ALLEN. No sir, I do not. 

Senator Nunn. Did Mr. Casey or Mr. Gates ever tell you that 
this might involve Admiral Poindexter directly? This diversion. 

Mr. ALLEN. No, they did not. On the 7th of October, it was clear 
that Mr. Casey wanted to bring the matter immediately to the at- 
tention of Vice Admiral Poindexter. That’s as far as I can go with 
that. 

Senator Nunn. Did Mr. Gates or Mr. Casey ever tell you or 
imply to you that this diversion knowledge might go all the way to 
the Oval Office? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, they did not, Sir. 

Senator Nunn. Did anyone else tell you this? Did Colonel North 
tell you this? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, Sir. He did not. 

Senator Nunn. Clearly, Mr. Allen, something was in your mind. 
You were involved in the hostage rescue. That was very much on 
your mind. You wanted to free the hostages. You had, I’m sure, 
misgivings like everyone involved with the Iranian initiative itself, 
and then you came upon this knowledge about the possible diver- 
sion to the Contras, which diversion would have been directly con- 
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trary to President Reagan’s intention in terms of freeing the hos- 
tages had it angered the Iranians—would it not? 

Mr. ALLEN. I would think it would have angered the Iranians, 
and that was my deep concern that the Iranians would take retri- 
bution and execute one of the hostages. 

Senator Nunn. You had quite a fear that this diversion went all 
the way to the Oval Office or you would have blown the whistle, 
would you not? 

Mr. ALtEn. I had no idea how far the—— 

Senator Nunn. But your analytical mind told you that it had—— 

Mr. ALLEN. I simply had worries and I tried to put that out of 
my mind. I felt I wanted to get the information to Mr. Casey, and I 
went through Mr. Gates because I knew Mr. Gates would help me 
in getting the information properly to Mr. Casey. 

Senator Nunn. But even with all that fear, including your fear 
of the very mission you were involved in—that is, the rescue of the 
hostages—even with all that fear, you never mentioned this appre- 
hension about it going to the Oval Office to either Mr. Gates or Mr. 
Casey? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, Sir, I did not. 

Senator Nunn. Mr. Allen, during your meetings with Mr. Gates 
on October 1st and your meeting with Mr. Casey and Mr. Gates on 
October the 7th, did you mention Lieutenant Colonel North’s ad- 
monition to you to defend the pricing of the arms or his proposal, I 
believe to you, to manufacture a false price list? 

Mr. ALLEN. I recall that I mentioned to Mr. Gates on the Ist of 
‘October and Mr. Casey on 7 October that I can’t remember exactly 
how I brought up the name of Lieutenant Colonel! North, but I felt 
that he was the person orchestrating the activity—the opening of 
the second channel—and that even though it had not been official- 
ly blessed, I guess until about the 9th of October by Vice Admiral 
Poindexter, I knew we were headed very rapidly to an opening of 
the second channel and closing the first one, cutting Mr. Ghorbani- 
far out. 

I’m sorry, I—— 

Senator NuNN. The real question was whether you mentioned to 
Mr. Gates in your meeting on October 1st, or the meeting where 
both Casey and Gates were present on October 7th about Colonel 
North’s request or admonition to you to defend the pricing of the 
arms. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, in general we were told that we had to defend in 
any conversation we had with Mr. Ghorbanifar or Mr. Amiram 
Nir, we had to follow the stories that were essentially concocted 
over at the NSC as to why the price of the HAWK spare parts were 
so high. That was one of the issues that was configured into the 
conversations on the lst and 7th—— 

Senator Nunn. You did 

Mr. ALLEN. His exact words I don’t recall. 

Senator Nunn. Right. I mean, you conveyed that as part—at 
that time still speculation but analytical speculation I would call it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir, it’s analytic. 

Senator Nunn. Analytical speculation that something was hap- 
pening in terms of the diversion. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, Senator. 
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Senator Nunn. So, both Mr. Gates and Mr. Casey would have 
known at that stage of at least your analytical speculation and fear 
along that line and would have also known that there was gt least 
reason to believe that the price on these arms being sold to the Ira- 
nians was being substantially inflated. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Senator Nunn. And you expressed those apprehensions to both 
Mr. Gates and to Mr. Casey? 

Mr. Aten. I believe I did. 

Senator NuNN. But you didn’t include those in your memo that 
was in writing? 

Mr. ALLEN. I don’t know whether I included them in my memo- 
randum or not, but it was along those lines, that Colonel North 
was continuing to insist that there was good rationale for the pric- 
ing, and it didn’t make sense. 

Senator Nunn. Did you get the impression that Colonel North 
was trying to pull the Iranians leg and was winking at you? Or, did 
you get the impression he was trying to really make you also be- 
lieve that the pricing was justifiable on the arms? 

Mr. ALLEN. I think he probably believed that I had deep skepti- 
cism about what was going on and about the stories. It was clear 
and evidence has been developed that as we moved on into the ini- 
tiative and the September and early October time frame, that Lieu- 
tenant Colonel North had either told someone or had some notes 
that it’s important to cut Charlie out of the initiative. I think he 
believed that I was asking the wrong questions and raising the 
wrong issues. 

Senator Nunn. Oh, he wasn’t just winking at you. He was really 
trying to make you believe that the arms pricing was justified. 

Mr. ALLEN. But at the same time I believe that at some 
point—— 

Senator Nunn. He knew you knew better. 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s correct, Sir. 

Senator Nunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator RupMAN. Mr. Chairman, could I just follow up on just 
one question Senator Nunn asked. Mr. Allen, during your testimo- 
ny in an answer to a question from Senator Nunn, you made the 
point that Vice Admiral Poindexter was a friend of yours. I think 
you said you hoped that he still was. And you also said Colonel 
North was a personal friend of yours. Is that correct? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is very much correct, Sir. 

Senator RupMaw. If that’s so, when you came to your—I think 
rather spectacular analytical conclusion based on intelligence 
which we are not free to discuss here—conclusion, which was 
pretty educated speculation, or analytical speculation as Senator 
Nunn termed it, why didn’t you go to Colonel North who, by our 
own statement, you knew? If what you thought was true, this was 
a very serious matter. The man was a friend of yours; you had 
been working with him. Why didn’t you go to him and say, “Ollie, 
you know, if this is true—what I think is happening around here— 
you're apt to be in a jam.” You're all apt to be in a jam. Why 
didn’t you do that? 

Mr. ALLEN. I could have taken that route. 

Senator RupMAN. Did you consider it? 
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Mr. ALLEN. Yes, I did. But it retrospect—at the time contempora- 
neously I did consider it. At the same time I felt that I might be 
stonewalled at the NSC because when questions were raised with 
me on several occasions in June and July about the pricing ques- 
tion and the Iranians complaints over the pricing, I was given, you 
know—very detailed—and what appeared to me as I put it, patent- 
ly false stories. I thought I might again only find myself 
stonewalled. I felt that given the fact I lacked conclusive proof, 
that it would probably best raise it within my own Agency, with 
my own superiors, and see what they would do. And we went up 
the chain and I think the result was achieved that I wanted. I 
wanted the Director to get this down to the National Security Ad- 
visor, which he did. I could’ve and I didn’t. 

Senator RupMAN. Well, I’ll just follow it up with a brief one. I 
mean, had you been stonewalled, well, so be it. You would have 
been stonewalled. But the fact is, if you wanted to confirm the data 
and be able to go back to your superiors and say, “I’ve got hard 
data now, this is what’s happening,’ didn’t you consider that 
maybe based on your friendship—as cynical as that may sound— 
you ought to find out what was going on there and report it back to 
your superiors to confirm that a diversion in fact was taking place? 

Mr. ALLEN. I could have gone that route. I raised the operational 
concerns—the operational security—and I think Colonel North and 
other members of his staff were concerned over the operational se- 
curity. I chose to take the other route. I took the other road, Sena- 
tor Rudman. 

‘Senator RupMAN. Well, that’s fine. I just thought the question 
ought to be asked. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator BRADLEY. May I just follow up on that? The fact that it 
was the White House make a difference? 

Mr. ALLEN. Absolutely. 

Senator BRADLEY. Why? 

Mr. ALLEN. Because there’s a certain aura with the White House. 
There’s a certain aura with the office of the Presidency. It is some- 
thing that everyone looks upon—all Americans generally—with 
great respect. There’s a certain great symbolism about the office of 
the Presidency. An intelligence officer like myself doing some spec- 
ulation and then drawing initially—and then drawing some analyt- 
ic judgments based on indicators, I felt it would be perhaps a very 
difficult process to take this directly to the White House when I 
had my own Agency and my own professional colleagues who I 
trusted like Mr. Gates, I could go to Mr. Gates or Mr. Casey with 
the issue and the problem. 

Senator BRADLEY. So you were respectfully, but nonetheless, in- 
timidated by the fact that you would be in the possession of a 
hunch, which if proven correct, would prove extremely damaging 
to the President. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, there was the potential, and it was more than a 
hunch. There were indications that something was amiss, and I felt 
that just trying to go down and take on the NSC on this—even 
though I was close to Colonel North as Senator Rudman noted—I 
felt it would be first and foremost I should take this to the people 
within the Agency. We’ve been told and reminded many times by 
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previous Directors and by Inspectors General if we have worries 
and concerns of improprieties or waste, fraud, and abuse, let’s go 
up the chain. And that’s what I did. = 

Senator BrapLEy. You said in response to Senator Rudman’s 
question also that you had tried to get some confirmation in June 
and July, which is earlier than I had known your suspicions were 
known. 

Mr. ALLEN. Late June, when the pricing began to go awry, I 
asked what was the reason, why were the Iranians in Iran so con- 
vinced that they knew the real price of the HAWK spare parts. 
And I said, the intelligence suggests, and it is pretty reliable intel- 
ligence, that they know exactly the base prices. So I asked Col. 
North why the costs were so high. Why was there such a mark-up 
in the cost being given to Mr. Ghorbanifar, and then he puts his 
commission on top. And first, it was Ghorbanifar’s problem, and 
then later there were a number of stories that I was to convey to 
Mr. Ghorbanifar about reopening production lines, going to third 
countries to which the United States had sold HAWK spare parts 
and buying them back and making them available to the Iranians. 
All that seemed to be a little too much to be credible. 

Senator BRADLEY. So that in fact you never got a clear answer on 
why the pricing was what it was? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Senator BrapLey. And you were told to—against your own in- 
stincts to say that it was one thing when you didn’t quite know 
what it was, but you suspected it was quite something else? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. I was given guidance to tell that to 
the Iranian middleman and to the Israeli official who was working 
with Mr. Ghorbanifar. 

Chairman Boren. Given guidance by whom? Excuse me. 

Mr. ALLEN. By Lieutenant Colonel North. 

Senator BrapLey. At that moment, how did you feel about your 
government? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, I felt good overall about my government, 
but—— 

Senator BrapLey. How did you feel about your NSC? Or your 
White House? 

Mr. ALLEN. I at that stage, felt that the National Security Coun- 
cil staff had sort of lost it’s perspective on this initiative and that it 
did not—it had lost its strategic direction. It was reacting in a very 
tactical way and that it was trying to stay ahead of a looming ava- 
lanche. 

Senator BRADLEY. Looming avalanche? 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s right, to use a metaphor. 

Senator BRADLEY. The avalanche being? 

Mr. ALLEN. The avalanche being some form of—particularly the 
fall-out that would occur immediately from the exposure of the ini- 
tiative, which occurred as you know in November 1986. 

Senator BrapLey. And the damage to national interests? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Senator BrapLey. And the damage to national interest com- 
pounded by the damage to try to not really fess up to it? 
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Mr. ALLEN. That’s correct. And that is the reason in the memo- 
randum that Senator Rudman quoted, I urged that we do a zero- 
based review because I thought we had lost our strategic objectives. 

Senator BRADLEY. In the November 7th memorandum? 

Mr. ALLEN. In the 14 October memorandum. - 

Senator BRADLEY. The one that was basically done after the Octo- 
ber 7th meeting? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct, sir. 

Senator BRADLEY. And no response? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, the fact that there was no real reaction at the 
White House, I am certain that Vice Admiral Poindexter must 
have shared it with someone at the White House because it laid 
out very explicitly that a disaster was looming. And I waited to see 
what was to be done. I even suggested they form a panel with a 
number of distinguished experts to look at the initiative. And noth- 
ing happened. 

Senator BRADLEY. Which they waited for the Tower Commission 
to do that. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes sir, Senator Tower was a distinguished man, yes. 

Chairman Boren. Mr. Allen, let me take you back to just a few 
wrap-up questions. We’ll proceed this afternoon with Senator Metz- 
enbaum and Senator Bradley. 

Let me go back to an important question for us in evaluating 
what Mr. Gates has told the Committee in his testimony. This is 
the conversation that Mr. Kerr says that he had with Mr. Gates 
after you told him in August about your suspicions about the diver- 
sion. 

Mr. Gates testified to us that he remembers distinctly his conver- 
sation with you on October 1, but he doesn’t remember the conver- 
sation with Mr. Kerr. 

You have indicated that Mr. Kerr did not talk to you again about 
his conversation. You indicated that Mr. Kerr didn’t tell you he 
had this conversation with Mr. Gates until after Attorney General 
Meese made the public revelations about the diversion? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Boren. So really you are one of the three people— 
yourself, Mr. Kerr, and Mr. Gates—that can give us some insight 
into these conversations. Now, Mr. Gates has indicated that if Mr. 
Kerr told him either directly or indirectly about your suspicions of 
the diversion it didn’t register with him. And we said in discussions 
with Admiral Inman and others, we have all had the experience of 
a staff member coming on a busy day, telling us things that didn’t 
really register with us even though we might nod our head and 
appear to be listening. 

Now I think it becomes important to have your assessment of 
how Mr. Gates reacted when you yourself went to him on October 
1st obviously in more detail about the same matter that Mr. Kerr 
says he had already reported to him. 

Now, describe again for us Mr. Gates’ reaction when you told 
him on October Ist. 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s correct. I went into Mr. Gates, I explained 
that the first channel was being shut down—the Ghorbanifar chan- 
nel. A new channel was opened and I explained to him that 
when—we can’t discuss the details of that in open session—as to 
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who was involved, but I said I wasn’t certain of how reliable that 
channel was, and then I went through some of the indications of 
the operational security. So I divided the conversation intoehalves. 
The second half discussed my suspicions that something was awry. 
And when I went through a number of the indicators, Mr. Gates 
recalls maybe some, but not all. I recall several. Mr. Gates reacted 
after his initial statement which was not a serious statement—now 
I want to make that very clear, it was not serious—he said, I don’t 
want to hear about this, but he said that in surprise and also in a 
disturbed way. And he said, this potentially is very serious. He said 
I have admired Col. North and his work in crisis management, and 
matters of that nature, but this goes too far. You need to get to Mr. 
Casey and you need to do it immediately. Now I failed very badly 
in not going immediately to Mr. Casey— 

Chairman Boren. Well, let me stop you now because I am more 
interested in your opinion of Mr. Gates’ reaction when you told 
him this. You didn’t learn until after the Meese announcement 
that Mr. Kerr told you that he had already said something about it 
to Mr. Gates. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Boren. In your opinion, from the reaction of Mr. 
Gates, do you think he was hearing what you said about the diver- 
sion for the first time? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes I do. 

Chairman Boren. Why do you think that? 

Mr. ALLEN. The surprise upon his face. The way he reacted. Sort 
of stunned by the fact that the White House would commingle two 
separate activities in such a way. And in fact he made that com- 
ment, I cannot believe that the White House would commingle 
these activities. 

Chairman Boren. Mr. Allen, we have had testimony from Mr. 
Fiers, for example, that he was in a meeting once in Director 
Casey’s office where Director Casey questioned-Col. North in front 
of him. He feels it was being the witness to a charade which would 
at least lead us to believe that people can feign not knowing, or 
feign surprise so as to convey a certain message to someone else 
with whom they are talking. Do you think there is any possibility 
in this situation that Mr. Gates, if he already had this conservation 
with Mr. Kerr, was merely pretending to be shocked and surprised 
when he talked with you? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have known Mr. Gates for almost 25 years. Mr. 
Gates is no actor. Mr. Gates was telling the truth. I think that’s 
the first time he had heard of this matter of a possible diversion. 
And I have no reason to believe his credibility on that count. 

Chairman Boren. Well, now Mr. Kerr said he told him before. I 
guess you are not—— 

Mr. ALLEN. I understand that. I have no reason based on my 
direct conversation with Mr. Gates on the Ist of October to doubt 
his comments, his statements and the fact that this was—that this 
issue had taken him by surprise. 

Chairman Boren. So if someone else had said it to him, you feel 
this is the first time it registered with him at least? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Gates has a very active mind and if someone 
else—and as Admiral Inman said, there are times when Mr. Gates, 
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you’re into see Mr. Gates, and I have done it many times, and you 
feel his mind is flying on 100 different separate issues from what 
you are telling him. : 

Chairman Boren. Well let me ask you this—— 

Senator BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, could I follow up on that point? 

Chairman Boren. Yes. 

Senator BRADLEY. This made a big impression on Mr. Gates? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Senator BRADLEY. You told him you suspected diversion? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Senator BRADLEY. And you then told him who you thought was 
involved? Your suspicions? 

Mr. ALLEN. I told him that—— 

Senator BRADLEY. Somebody at the NSC. 

Mr. ALLEN. The NSC. 

Did you mention Lieutenant Colonel North? 

Senator BRADLEY. Right? 

Mr. ALLEN. I mentioned Lieutenant Colonel North. 

Senator BRADLEY. And did that make an impact on him? 

Mr. ALLEN. That had an impact on him. 

Senator BRADLEY. What was—how was his reaction? What was 
his reaction? 

Mr. ALLEN. He said, well, Lt. Col. North has done excellent 
things in the area of crisis management, and perhaps other fields, 
but that overall this goes too far. 

“Senator BRADLEY. So he shouldn’t have forgotten that, should he? 

Mr. ALLEN. He didn’t forget it. He remembered essentially what 
I—he essentially remembered the bottom line, that a diversion. 

Senator BRADLEY. Well, but there are two points here. Ones a di- 
version, and who’s responsible. And you have testified that he 
clearly was effected by both, and yet he has faulty memory when it 
comes to involvement of the NSC. 

Mr. ALLEN. All I can say, Senator, is to reiterate that from my 
perspective Bob Gates was hearing this for the first time and it 
registered on him in a way that caused him concern. 

Chairman Boren. Let me ask this. You apparently, by taking 
this to Mr. Gates, trusted Mr. Gates at this time. 

Mr. ALLEN. I’ve trusted Mr. Gates for many years. 

Chairman Boren. All right. You apparently said that you decid- 
ed not to take it to the NSC because, for various reasons, you decid- 
ed instead to go through your chain of command. 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s correct. 

Chairman Boren. Does this mean you also trusted Mr. Casey at 
this time? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes sir. 

Chairman Boren. You did not believe at this time that Mr. 
Casey knew about the diversion? 

_Mr. ALLEN. I had no reason at all to believe he knew of a diver- 
sion. 
Chairman Boren. All right. Now, this is something I still don’t 
quite understand. I was listening to what Senator Rudman was 
asking you awhile ago. You trusted Mr. Gates, you believed this 
was the first time that at least the magnitude of this possible diver- 
sion registered with him. He took it to Mr. Casey and was there 
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with Mr. Casey when you came into the meeting. They asked you 
to prepare this memorandum. It’s pretty clear that you certainly 
had suspicions about the National Security Council, which jncluded 
both Col. North and Admiral Poindexter at this point. Some suspi- 
cions. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Boren. And yet you didn’t seem to be alarmed at the 
fact that Mr. Casey and Mr. Gates took this memorandum and took 
your accusation to the very people that you suspected? 

Mr. ALLEN. I felt that, getting back to perhaps an avenue that 
was proposed for Senator Rudman for me to take to the NSC, I felt 
it would have more impact and effect if the Director of Central In- 
telligence went with it. I didn’t know he was going to take Mr. 
Gales I only found out the next day that he had in fact taken Mr. 

ates. 

Chairman Boren. So you weren’t alarmed. You really expected 
that it would get to the NSC, but you felt your superiors really 
would have more clout in taking it? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. And I felt—I wasn’t certain whether they would 
hand the memorandum over, in fact I didn’t want it handed over, 
because it was really accusing, at best, the White House of fairly 
unintelligent policies at the time. 

Chairman Boren. They were either acting beyond the bounds of 
the law or un-intelligently or both? 

Mr. ALLEN. It was a very dumb effort. Yes. 

Chairman Boren. It was not a complimentary memorandum. 

Mr. ALLEN. It was a very critical memorandum. It said the White 
House had lost its way on this initiative. . 

Chairman Boren. I gather that, according to Mr. Gates, there 
was some direction given that the White House Counsel should be 
consulted about what you said in that conversation. Also apparent- 
ly that the Legal Counsel at CIA should be consulted at some 
point? Do you have any knowledge of that? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Casey, when he came back, called me in the fol- 
lowing day after seeing Vice Admiral Poindexter, and during the 
conversation—Mr. Gates was present—during conversation, he ad- 
vised, he said I told the Vice Admiral to get the White House 
Counsel involved and then allegedly Vice Admiral Poindexter said 
that I don’t know whether I can trust the White House Counsel. 
Mr. Gates did not tell me that he was involving the CIA General 
Counsel. 

Chairman Boren. Although apparently he did. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have no reason to doubt that. 

Senator BRADLEY. What was the date of that meeting? 

Chairman Boren. That was on October the-—— 

Mr. ALLEN. 16th, perhaps. The morning of the 16th. 

Chairman BorEN. The memo was on the 14th and then they 
went over to the White House. 

Mr. ALLEN. On the 15th. And they called me in and Mr. Gates 
and Mr. Casey were the only people present and that was the 
morning of the 16th. 

Chairman Boren. Do you think it’s possible, because this is sub- 
ject to various interpretations, Mr. Gates has said well when I 
learned this my first thought was to take it to my superior Mr. 
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Casey, his thought was to take it to Admiral Poindexter. Mr. Gates 
said I thought at that time he was a straight arrow. I think that 
was the term he used. So the thing was to notify all the chain of 
command plus the General Counsels of both institutions. Now 
that’s one hypothetical way of looking at that. That this was a sin- 
cere effort to go through the chain of command and inform the 
people you normally inform. 

And he said, I guess in retrospect I was naive, I shouldn’t have 
been so trusting about people just because they were above me in 
the chain of command. 

Now there’s another hypothetical way of looking at this and that 
is, gosh, Charlie Allen has come up with analysis that’s pretty 
damaging, and if it is true the roof is going to blow off the place. So 
let’s find a way to tip off the guilty parties that they’re in trouble, 
that they’ve been found out by taking this to Mr. Poindexter. 

Why isn’t that a reasonable hypothesis for why they went to the 
White House? 

Mr. ALLEN. For a lot of reasons. But first and foremost I don’t 
believe either Director Casey or Mr. Gates are those kinds of 
people. I believe that this information from everything I know was 
new to them. They acted upon it; they took it to the White House; 
they called me in afterward and they were still, Mr. Gates, I re- 
member was troubled and so was Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Casey in that huge desk of his piled with endless papers, 
said, well you’ve read that memo that I did from Roy Furmark. I 
said no, I hadn’t. That’s when he pulled this thing out of—and then 
he said I want you to pursue this. I want you to get more informa- 
tion on this because Mr. Furmark clearly has interesting informa- 
tion about the bridge financing and that appears to be totally awry. 

He said I’ll call Mr. Furmark and get him down here to talk to 
you. So the fact that they didn’t just come back and say we’ve done 
our job, Mr. Gates and I have done our job. The Director said I 
want to pursue this with Mr. Furmark. So I thought this was an 
indication of sincerity. 

Chairman Boren. Well, Mr. Allen, it could be. Let me say this. 
Could it not have been that Mr. Casey did know about the diver- 
sion and that he wasn’t so shocked and surprised about the diver- 
sion, but he was shocked and surprised by the inept way in which 
it was being carried out? 

And, therefore, he might well have been shocked to learn about 
all these problems with Mr. Furmark, but he might have known 
about the diversion. His shock might have been oh, this has been 
so mismanaged, this is all going to blow sky-high. Is that another 
possible hypothesis? 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s strictly a hypothesis. I have no evidence that 
Mr. Casey was thinking along those lines. 

Chairman Boren. Let me ask you this question and this.is a 
little bit beyond the bounds of our focus. Then I have two last ques- 
tions which return us back to Mr. Gates. You obviously think Mr. 
Gates was not knowledgeable about the diversion and I assume you 
still think so? 

Mr. ALLEN. I firmly think that, yes. 
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Chairman Boren. Implied in your testimony is the feeling that 
at least at that point in time you also trusted. Mr. Casey and did 
not believe he knew about the diversion, at least in toto. 

Mr. ALLEN. Contemporaneously I had no reason to believe that 
he knew of the diversion. 

Chairman Boren. Now, since that time we’ve really had only one 
person’s testimony under oath on that question and that was the 
testimony of Col. North which I cited and put into the record, I be- 
lieve, on the first day of our hearings. He indicated that Mr. Casey 
did know of the diversion. Have you drawn any conclusions or have 
you speculated yourself, not in terms of what you believed at the 
time, but what you believe now in terms of whether Mr. Casey 
knew about the diversion when he was talking to you through this. 
whole period? 

Mr. ALLEN. Other than Lt. Col. North’s statement which he gave 
under oath, I have no reason to believe, that DCI Casey knew of 
the diversion. I have no personal evidence of that. I found that Mr. 
Casey sometimes walked a fine line, but he never crossed the line 
based on what I’ve seen of the Director. And I have no reason to 
believe he was deliberately deceiving me at the time. 

Chairman Boren. Well, let me turn to two last questions. Ac- 
cording to your interrogatories during the week of November 21, 
while Mr. Casey’s testimony was being prepared you had a conver- 
sation with CIA Associate General Counsel Makowka regarding his 
discovery of the unsigned copy of the retroactive Finding prepared 
after the November 1985 flight approving the assistance the CIA 
had provided. Do you remember that? 

Mr. ALLEN. I recall that there was a question of a mini-Finding 
and the issue had arisen. I believe there was a mini-Finding and 
Mr. Makowka and I discussed it. 

Chairman Boren. You refer to mini-Finding, meaning what some 
have called a retroactive Finding? 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s correct. 

Chairman Boren. According to the testimony Makowka told you 
that Mr. Gates had raised this Finding at the White House and 
had been told by North or Poindexter that, quote, “It did not 
exist.” 

And upon hearing this, according to your testimony you called 
North yourself and he reiterated to you the Finding does not exist. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s a fact. Lt. Col. North was quite emphatic over 
the secure telephone saying that such a Finding never existed, it’s 
never been signed and you should forget about it. 

Chairman Boren. Well, at a meeting which occurred the next 
morning in Director Casey’s office, you raised the matter of the ret- 
roactive Finding once again, I believe. According to your answers 
to us, you were rather abruptly told by Mr. George to keep quiet. 
And that’s an accurate summary of what happened? 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s a polite way of putting it. Yes sir. 

Chairman Boren. Did you view these efforts by the White House 
and by Mr. George as a deliberate effort to keep any mention of 
this unsigned Finding out of the Director’s testimony? 

Mr. ALLEN. I never dwelled on it at the time. I was firmly con- 
vinced that one existed and of course Mr. Makowka demonstrated 
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that one existed, at least a draft existed. And that it had been sent 
to the White House. I found that disquieting. I didn’t understand 
exactly what was occurring. I may have been naive about it, but it 
didn’t ring true because Mr. Makowka had actually drafted it as I 
recall for Mr. Sporkin. 

Chairman Boren. So by implication you’re saying they certainly 
want me to stay quiet for some reason. You’re not sure exactly 
what, but it made you suspicious. 

Mr. ALLEN. That really bothered me because on the 24th of De- 
cember 1985, Lt. Col. North at the White House had talked with 
Mr. Makowka and me about a document that had been signed and 
there’s one copy of it in his corner safe. Both Mr. Makowka and I 
assumed that it was the retroactive Finding or the mini-Finding 
that had been signed. 

I don’t think Col. North ever used the term Finding. 

Chairman Boren. But you were aware of the fact that he told 
Mr. Gates, no, it doesn’t exist. And when you called him back, he 
even told you that. Even with the background knowledge you had? 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s correct sir. That’s correct. 

Chairman Boren. If you got a sensation from others that they 
didn’t want you to talk about this, did you ever feel any pressure 
in any way whatsoever from Mr. Gates, even by a wink or a nod or 
a glance, that you should not bring that matter up or talk about it 
in terms of the testimony? 

Mr. ALLEN. No. Mr. Gates never indicated that he wanted any- 
thing but full disclosure of the facts to me. Never any indication, 
never a wink, never a nod. No, he was very direct on this. 

Chairman Boren. The Committee has recently interviewed Di- 
rector Casey’s Executive Assistant, who was deeply involved in put- 
ting together his testimony. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Chairman Boren. And he continued to work on putting together 
his testimony after these chaotic meetings that you and others 
have described. The people who have participated in those meet- 
ings went home, including Mr. Gates. And apparently Mr. Casey 
continued to work on his own testimony and with his Executive As- 
sistant. 

The Executive Assistant says that on the night of November 
21st, after the Director’s testimony had been given, that he had a 
discussion with you where you told him for the first time your 
speculation about a diversion. According to his statement, you said 
you were really concerned because profits were being diverted to 
the Contras. He said it hit him like a ton of bricks, to use his 
words. I’m talking about the Executive Assistant to Mr. Casey. 

Do you recall that conversation? 

Mr. ALLEN. No sir. I do not. 

Chairman Boren. You don’t recall a conversation with him? 

Mr. ALLEN. I’m sorry. I cannot recall. I recall that 21 November 
1986 was one of—was an extremely stressful day. But I do. not 
recall discussing it with the Executive Assistant. 

I recall working on the testimony with the Executive Assistant 
after Mr. Gates and Mr. Casey had left and we worked on some 
further revisions, either up to eight or nine o'clock that Thursday 
evening. 
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Chairman Boren. While you were working with the Executive 
Assistant during that period of time, still working on Director 
Canes testimony, did you raise your suspicions of a diversion with 

im? 

Mr. ALLEN. No sir. Not at that time. We were struggling to get 
the story correct on the so-called movement of HAWK missiles into 
Tehran around the 24th, 25th of November. And it took us a long 
time before we even got the basic facts correct on that. 

Chairman Boren. Here you know you've told Mr. Gates, you and 
Mr. Gates have gone to meet with Mr. Casey about your fears, 
you’ve written a memorandum which has been taken to the NSC 
and perhaps discussed with legal counsel. You’ve kind of waited to 
watch and see how the NSC would respond to the fact that the 
people in the Agency know this now or at least have very strong 
reasons to suspect it. 

Why didn’t you say something about it since this was the final 
touch being put on Director Casey’s testimony. I guess you and he 
were the last two, other than Mr. Casey himself who could have 
made some more changes, that worked on this. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Casey had a penchant for changing things right 
up to the last moment. And there probably were a few additional 
adjustments made the morning of the 21st. I believe there were a 
few adjustments made to the testimony. 

Senator BrapLEy. And Mr. Gates made some contributions? 

Mr. ALLEN. I don’t recall, sir. It was more of getting facts down 
and whether we could use the term Southern Air Transport, how 
to use that. 

Senator BRADLEY. Mr. Gates admits making a contribution. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. He may have made it. I don’t know that. I re- 
member. 

Senator Brab ey. After? 

Chairman Boren. No, not after the afternoon. The last was on | 
the afternoon of the 21st. Rather, the afternoon of the 20th. 

Mr. ALLEN. On the afternoon of the 20th, Mr. Gates made some 
changes. I don’t recall specifics. But yes, he did. 

Chairman Boren. He testified to that. 

Mr. ALLEN. On the morning of the 21st, it was a matter of fine 
tuning. I think there were a few minor adjustments made to the 
testimony. 

Why, at the last moment, that evening on the 20th of November 
or on the morning of the 21st of November, I did not give my deep- 
est concerns in some form of written statement in the testimony, I 
cannot answer that. At the time, there were a number of factors 
that led me to believe that I did not have the conclusive evidence, 
that this would be too difficult to get inserted into testimony at 
that stage without the confirming evidence. 

I was troubled. And if I told the Executive Assistant after the 
testimony on the 21st, it was clear I was still troubled. 

Chairman Boren. I guess that’s what I don’t understand. The 
testimony of Mr. Gates, I believe, and others was that he partici- 
pated in the drafting of the testimony up until the afternoon of the 
20th making some changes. Then he went home and others went 
home. And I gather what you are saying is that you were still 
behind after the others had left working with the Executive Assist- 
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ant on some additional changes and then finally Mr. Casey was the 
last one that worked on it before he went off to give his testimony. 

But, I guess it is just hard for me to understand why. Obviously, 
you’ve had this concern about the diversion really gnawing at you. 
And you’ve thought a lot about it. As you testified in response to 
questions from Senator Nunn and Senator Bradley, you felt inhibit- 
ed and very concerned because you had suspicions you said, not 
proof but suspicions, this could go all the way to the President of 
the United states. 

I guess I don’t quite understand why you wouldn’t have said to 
the Executive Assistant to Director Casey when you are putting 
the final—other than Casey himself—touches on the testimony, 
well, there’s this other thing that has just been eating at me for 
months. Shouldn’t we at least think about whether we ought to 
bring it up to Casey as to whether or not he ought to put that in? 

Mr. ALLEN. I could have done that. I felt at the time though I 
had brought this matter to the attention of a number of senior offi- 
cials—and I believe the Vice Chairman counted eight or nine—that 
had at least word of the diversion. And several and most had seen 
my memoranda that I had written, the one on the 14th of October, 
as well as the meetings with Mr. Furmark. So I could have done 
that. But at the same time, late in the afternoon and early evening 
of 20 November, as I set forth in my written statement, we were 
still trying to get a lot of basic facts together. And I was trying— 
we were certainly trying to get that November 85 shipment in a 
more coherent form. 

‘You would be surprised how much difficulty, we had getting a 
few simple facts together, with everyone agreeing as to what really 
happened. 

Chairman Boren. Yes. Senator Bradley has one last question and 
then we are going to take a recess. I think we’ll come back at 2:30 
to give a little more time since we’ve gone on longer than we an- 
ticipated. 

Senator BRADLEY. Your October 14th memo, which was taken to 
the White House? To the NSC? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes sir. 

Senator BRADLEY. This is a memo in which you laid out your con- 
cerns, suspicions, diversion. 

Mr. ALLEN. There was little mentioned about the diversion in 
that as Senator Rudman has pointed out. 

It layed out sort of the origins of the initiative. Who were the 
parties involved. What were the objectives. It did talk about poten- 
tial problems and implied improprieties. But it didn’t lay out all 
my concerns in depth. 

That was the memorandum. 

Senator BrapLey. And who told you that they were going to con- 
sult White House Legal Counsel? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Casey said that he advised Vice Admiral Poin- 
dexter to seek legal counsel, to get the White House Counsel in- 
volved straight away. And Vice Admiral Poindexter looked at Mr. 
Casey and said, I don’t know that I can trust the White House 
Counsel. 

Senator BRADLEY. And who was the White House Counsel? 

Chairman Boren. Mr. Wallison, I am told. 
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Mr. ALLEN. I don’t know, sir. 

Chairman Boren. Peter Wallison was the White House Counsel. 

Senator BRADLEY. And who said that he couldn’t be trusfed? 

Mr. ALLEN. Vice Admiral Poindexter, according to Mr. Casey, 
said I’m not certain I can trust the White House Counsel. 

Senator BRADLEY. So that you have the head of the NSC advised 
by the head of the CIA to consult his Legal Counsel, but he says I 
can’t trust my Legal Counsel? 

Senator Rupman. If the Senator would yield? The record will 
show that what he did do was to consult the NSC Legal Counsel. 
And that has been a matter of record for five years. 

Senator BRADLEY. But the point—was the White House Legal 
Counsel alerted? 

Mr. ALLEN. I don’t know sir. I have no knowledge that Vice Ad- 
miral Poindexter ever alerted the White House Counsel. 

Senator BrapLey. But clearly the document itself, if the docu- 
ment is what Senator Rudman, read, is not a neon sign blinking, 
but since most of this was also conveyed by word of mouth, verbal, 
it is conceivable that this could have been conveyed by word of 
mouth that there is a real problem here. It is conceivable Mr. 
Casey could have talked to Mr. Wallison. It is conceivable that the 
NSC Legal Counsel could have talked to Mr. Wallison. It is conceiv- 
able that this would be the first time that anyone really knew that 
they were going to have to have some kind of strategy to deal with 
this emerging scandal. Is that not correct? 

Mr. ALLEN. My concerns over the diversion could have been ver- 
bally expressed. Yes. 

Senator Brab.ey. Thank you. 

Chairman Boren. Let me just say from the study by this Com- 
mittee and from the Iran-Contra Committee—and Senator Rudman 
may want to comment because he served as Vice Chairman of that 
Committee—the record reflected that Legal Counsel of the NSC 
was told. The record also reflects that around this same time that I 
don’t know whether it was Mr. Gates or Mr. Casey took their con- 
cerns to the Legal Counsel of the CIA, Mr. Doherty, who I believe 
has also indicated to us that he was informed by them of the prob- 
lems. 

So, we do know that the concerns in your memo were discussed 
with Casey, then Poindexter, the Legal Counsel of the NSC, and 
then the Legal Counsel of the CIA. The record does not reflect that 
Mr. Peter Wallison, the Legal Counsel of the White House, was 
ever told. I might yield to Senator Rudman because he is very fa- 
miliar with this history. 

Senator RupMAN. The Chairman is correct. And what’s interest- 
ing about all of this—since we are getting into a few irrelevancies 
here—is that although the civilian lawyer at the White House was 
in fact the White House Counsel to the President of the United 
States, he was not trusted by Admiral Poindexter. The National Se- 
curity Council lawyer, who was a Navy Officer, was trusted by Ad- 
miral Poindexter. 

Senator CRANSTON. It seems to me the point ought to be made 
that the matter of trust related to that person’s desire to follow the 
law and to protect his President and that if there was a matter of 
mistrust, it was not trusting somebody to do something improper. 
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Chairman Boren. I’m told by our: 

Senator BrapLEY. Mr. Chairman, just—is it that the record 
shows that the NSC General Counsel was consulted about the di- 
version? 

Chairman Boren. Let me clarify that. 

Senator BRADLEY. Or about the problem? I don’t think-—— 

Chairman Boren. Let me clarify that because I want to be fair to 
the NSC Legal Counsel. Mr. Snider, our legal counsel, informs me 
that his reading of the record is that the NSC legal counsel, I be- 
lieve was a Navy Commander, was informed about the problems 
with the operation. The record says he was informed about the 
problems of the operation. It does not explicitly say whether or not 
he was told about the question of the diversion. 

Senator RuDMAN. That is absolutely correct. And it is a matter 
of some contention, I might add. 

Chairman Boren. Right. It was never resolved as to whether or 
not he knew explicitly about the diversion. He did know there were 
problems with the operation. 

Apparently the White House counsel was not informed about 
any of this. At least the record doesn’t reflect that. And the legal 
counsel at CIA was informed specifically about fears about the di- 
version, was he not? Is that correct, Mr. Snider? 

But the CIA Counsel, Mr. Doherty, indicates he was informed 
about the full range of concerns including a possible diversion. 

So that’s what the record would reflect. And we are dealing here 
obviously it is a very—it is a sad commentary, as many of us said 
&s we sat through those days of the Iran-Contra proceedings, that 
we had a government in which many people were operating not 
trusting each other. Not only a matter, as we’ve seen before, of the 
Executive branch not trusting the Legislative and the terrible 
damage that causes to the Constitutional process and the relation- 
ship of trust and the confidence of the American people. Here 
there was even within the Executive branch itself, all sorts of 
levels of distrust. It’s a very sad commentary that we went through 
a period of time like this where professionals in the field had to 
wonder who knew what, who should they tell what, who could they 
trust, who was play acting with them, who was being straightfor- 
ward with them. 

And I guess to some degree, Mr. Allen, you leave us even still 
with some mysteries that perhaps we can never resolve as to what 
some of these people who were dealing with you knew. 

Well, we will resume—— 

Senator CRANSTON. May I just make one more comment on this 
matter? 

Again, some of the mistrust was not trusting somebody to be 
willing to do something improper. 

Chairman Boren. Wrong. Exactly. 

Senator CRANSTON. And that may have specifically been a reason 
why Robert Gates was excluded from the loop, from the compart- 
ment. 

Chairman Boren. Well I think you have to say that it is, as 
sometimes we say in politics, a tribute to you to have certain en- 
emies sometimes. When some people use the term “mistrust” or 
decide to cut some people out of meetings, that’s not necessarily a 
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derogatory term. We’re talking about the White House counsel. I 
would assume, for example, that they said they didn’t trust the 
White House Counsel, what they meant was if they were doing 
something wrong, they couldn’t trust the White House Counsel to 
go along with it and keep quiet. Now that’s the kind of mistrust I 
think anybody would like to be guilty of on the receiving end. I 
think that one of the things the Committee has to decide is, was 
Mr. Gates cut out of the loop? Was he or was he not? And if so, 
why? That’s one of the things we’ve tried to uncover the answer to 
in these hearings. Members will of course reach their own conclu- 
sions. 

Mr. Allen, we’ve kept you an awful long time here at a single 
sitting. We appreciate your patience in answering our questions. 
We do have at least two Members, Senator Metzenbaum and Sena- 
tor Bradley, who have additional questions this afternoon. There 
might be at least one other Senator with additional questions. We 
will come back at 2:30 and complete our questioning of you at that 
time. 

Thank you very much. We will stand at recess. 

[Thereupon, at 1:25 o’clock p.m., the Committee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 2:30 o’clock p.m. the same day.] 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator CRANSTON [presiding]. We are going to proceed with the 
hearing now. We thank the witness for returning to the table. Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum has some questions to ask. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES E. ALLEN—Resumed 


Senator METZENBAUM. Mr. Allen, let me get something clear. 

At the present time, what position do you hold at the CIA? 

Mr. ALLEN. Currently, sir, I am the National Intelligence Officer 
for Warning. 

Senator MeTzENBAUM. And whoever becomes the new Director, 
would you intend to remain as a member of the team and continue 
your employment? You have been there how many years, 25, 30? 

Mr. Auten. I would hope I could remain for a while, as part of 
the team. Yes, sir, that is my intention. I still have a daughter to 
educate at the University of Hartford. 

Senator MetTzENBAUM. Actually, we are asking you some very 
difficult questions about a man who might be your future boss. 

Mr. AtLENn. I understand that, sir. 

Senator METzENBAUM. Let me ask you a question that has oc- 
curred to me as you were talking this morning, about people deal- 
ing with the Iranians and Ghorbanifar, and the White House and 
various other people in the intelligence sector. 

Am I wrong? Did we not have an announced U.S. policy that we 
would not deal with terrorists or those who were holding hostages, 
and that we would not negotiate with them; that we would not 
make any deals with them; that we would not be in communication 
with them except to seek the release of the hostages? But nobody 
raised this. Is that your recollection of our national policy at that 
time? 
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Mr. ALLEN. I’m well aware of our policy at the time. It had been 
enunciated for some years, I believe, beginning with President 
Nixon, after the Ambassador and the DCM at Khartoum, I believe, 
were killed by terrorists, that we would not negotiate or deal with 
terrorists. And this policy was part of the watchword that was car- 
ried out through the work that I did on counterterrorism, with Am- 
bassador Oakley, and then later with Ambassador Bremmer at the 
Department of State and with the NSC. 

Senator METZENBAUM. So you were very much aware of it, and 
you understood that was the position we were following. 

Now how does it follow, then, that when you learned that Colo- 
nel North was, indeed, negotiating indirectly with the terrorists, 
and was talking about quid pro quo consideration, how does it 
happen that neither you nor anybody else at the CIA or at the 
White House raised the question that hey, this is just contrary to 
our national policy as enunciated by the President? 

Mr. ALLEN. I believe our view was that we were not negotiating 
directly with terrorists, per se. It was clear that Iran and other 
countries, a small number of other countries, were viewed as states 
that sponsored terrorism. The initiative that was begun in 1985 
with the assistance of the government of Israel was to find ele- 
ments within the Iranian government with whom the United 
States could deal—particularly to counter terrorist activity by Ira- 
nian-influenced captors in Lebanon; and also to try to encourage 
the development of a climate where Iran would not engage in ter- 
rorism; with the view that we had a political vacuum in southwest 
Asia, and that there were substantive reasons to see if we could 
constructively find elements within the Iranian government who 
were willing to renounce terrorism and to rejoin the community of 
nations. 

The prospective, as presented to me by the White House and by 
Vice-Admiral Poindexter, and Lietuenant Colonel North was that 
these were not terrorists with whom we were dealing; that these 
were elements within the Government of Iran who could influence 
and control terrorism in Iran and perhaps even in Lebanon. And as 
a result, we went for almost 2 years, I guess, we went from a period 
from the summer of 1985 into September of 1986 and no Americans 
were kidnapped—no additional Americans were kidnapped in Leb- 
anon. I believe Frank Reed was finally kidnapped around the 8th 
of September, 1986. That was frequently cited by Lieutenant Colo- 
nel North and others that we were on the right track. Not only 
were we aggressively trying to free our hostages in Lebanon, but 
that we were trying to counter terrorism sponsored by the Iranian 
government. 

Senator MrerzENBAUM. He said we were on the right track be- 
cause only one American had been kidnapped? Is that what you 
are saying? 

Mr. ALLEN. I am saying that there was a hiatus in kidnappings 
that stretched for many months. We also looked to see if terrorism, 
internationally, had continued at the same level from the govern- 
ment of Teheran. 

We were told that this policy was clearly—had the support first, 
and initially by the National Security Advisor, MacFarlane, and 
later by the National Security Advisor, Vice Admiral Poindexter; 
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and then, of course, I learned directly from Mr. John McMahon in 
December 1985 that the President of the United States strongly 
supported this initiative toward Iran. ‘hy 

Senator METZENBAUM. Why had he strongly supported the initia- 
tive of dealing with the Iranians, of selling them arms? Was it the 
thought that (a) it would cut down the amount of terrorism in the 
world, and (b) that somehow it would help release the hostages? Is 
that what your testimony is? 

Mr. ALLEN. I’m saying that that was the policy initiative as ar- 
ticulated by some individuals at the NSC. And that, of course, has 
been part of the record, I guess, over the last 3 or 4 years. 

Senator METzENBAUmM. And that reflected the policy of President 
Reagan. Is that your testimony? 

Mr. ALLEN. My testimony is that the President, from discussions 
I had with Mr. McMahon, in mid-December 1985 reflected that he 
supported the Iranian initiative as delineated by Vice-Admiral 
Poindexter, and Lieutenant Colonel North. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Mr. Allen, as a National Intelligence Offi- 
cer, you were a senior analyst with substantial experience. Bob 
Gates has testified that when you came to see him on 1 October 
1986, you based your so-called speculation regarding the possibility 
of a diversion on two things: sensitive intelligence that you had 
been handling; and your observation that General Richard Secord 
was involved in both the Iran arms sales and in supplying the Con- 
tras with arms. 

Your statement indicates that you told Gates of two other 
sources of information as well: one, direct conversations with Mr. 
Ghorbanifar; and two, Ollie North’s reference to the reserve, as the 
source of possible funds to pay off Mr. Ghorbanifar. 

I understand you also told Mr. Gates that Mr. Ghorbanifar had 
been charged $15 million for arms that were only worth between 
$5 million and $7 million, and explained to him that this meant 
that somebody other than the Iranian middle-man was cheating 
the Government of Iran. 

In your professional opinion, what was the significance of the 
confluence of these several different warning signals? 

Mr. ALLEN. These were what I would call intelligence indicators, 
some of them quite separate from each other. The reference by 
Colonel North to the reserve; Mr. Ghorbanifar’s impassioned plea 
to me for help—my view is that you take those indicators, as we do 
today in our intelligence world, and you look at them; you aggre- 
gate them, and from that you try to develop some analysis. And 
that is what I did. I had no documentation whatsoever, from 
anyone, of—that would be considered valid in a courtroom that a 
diversion had occurred. It was an analytic conclusion. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Well, it is a little bit more than that, is it 
not, Mr. Allen? You told Mr. Gates a whole series of items and in- 
dicated, I believe, the exposure of the initiative could be imminent. 
You told him about the channel, the Ghorbanifar channel, and you 
also told him about the Secord channel. You told him that you 
were concerned about other aspects: the impasse over the price; the 
arms being sold to the Iranians; and that you thought the proceeds 
might have been diverted to support the Contras in Central Amer- 
ica. And then you went on to describe the impasse over the pricing 
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of the HAWK spare parts, and the refusal of the Iranian Govern- 
ment and the officials involved to pay for the parts because the 
price was five or six times their actual cost. You went on to tell 
him to note the desperate financial straits of Manucher Ghorbani- 
far; and his “frantic calls to me in August of 1986 in which he in- 
sisted his commission; and the price or parts averaged only about 
40 percent.” 

You went on to mention “Lieutenant Colonel North’s reference 
to the reserve and his conversation with me on September 1986;” 
an indication that substantial profits were being obtained from the 
arms sales to Iran. You pointed out that Mr. Hakim and Major 
General Secord directed and controlled the second channel to Iran 
and at the same time, evidently, were principals involved in the so- 
called “private” effort to aid the Contra struggle against the Sandi- 
nista regime in Nicaragua. 

Now, all of these sort of come together. I mean, you are telling 
him all of these things. And I am asking you, if somebody had told 
you all of those things, would you not have been sufficiently alert- 
ed and concerned; would you not have taken some major steps to 
see what was going on? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, I think in the light of hindsight, those indica- 
tors, based on the knowledge that was revealed later, become even 
starker. In the context of the time, they were indications. We did 
not have confirming proof. 

I think Mr. Gates reacted with—as I have testified—with sur- 
prise and concern, and directed me to take some action with Mr. 

asey. 

Senator METZENBAUM. With some concern. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Well, you did not just tell him one thing; 
you did not just tell him about Ghorbanifar being concerned about 
being cheated. You did not just tell him about any one of the sever- 
al things I have previously mentioned. 

You told him a whole host of things. And you are saying and he 
reacted with some concern. 

Do you not, as a trained intelligence officer, believe that it was a 
matter of major moment? I mean, there were enough indicators. 
This was not just circumstantial evidence. You talk about whether 
there is enough evidence in a courtroom. This is some pretty specif- 
ic information that you mentioned to him. 

And Mr. Gates took some notice of it and told you, as I remem- 
ber, to prepare a memo. And then you prepared the memo. And 
the memo had less in it than what you had originally told him. 
And you explained why that was. 

But the question I have is, were you not telling him that there is 
really something going on out here? And was Gates not sort of 
brushing it off and saying well, get a memo off to Mr. Casey? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, let me correct the record, Senator, if I may, sir. 

Yes, I did cite and list—as I think Senator Boren said, I won’t 
use the term tick—I listed a number of indicators. Mr. Gates told 
me to see Mr. Casey. It was Mr. Casey who directed me to write the 
memorandum, not Mr. Gates. Mr. Gates was present when Mr. 
Casey gave the direction. 
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Senator METZENBAUM. You are a seasoned intelligence officer. 
You put together evidence about the Iranian initiative and the 
Contra re-supply network. You reached an analytic judgment that 
a diversion had occurred. ‘ 

Now history has shown that you were absolutely right. You were 
right on target. The question is—and this is a difficult question for 
you, because in all likelihood you are going to become an employee 
of Mr. Gates’—why do you think Mr. Gates dismissed this analytic 
judgment as “mere speculation,” and “flimsy” in his 1987 testimo- 
ny before this committee? 

Those are his words: “mere speculation” and “flimsy.” 

That stuff you gave him was not speculation and flimsy. You 
were reporting certain facts to him, and it certainly was far from 
flimsy. Why do you think he dismissed it in that manner? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, I—he certainly, at the time, first did not react 
as if the information I had imparted was just flimsy information. 
He reacted, I thought, very constructively. 

My view was that, as an experienced analyst, I have analysts 
who work for me in Warning who come to me with indicators. 
They list them and they believe that developments are going to 
occur which are perhaps quite potentially damaging to U.S. inter- 
ests. I have to evaluate that and say whether I agree with it or not. 

And very candidly, sometimes I disagree with even my most ex- 
perienced Warning officers. So I can only—I can’t respond to that. 
I have cited—I had listed a number of indicators. I thought Mr. 
Gates reacted quite properly. And as to his testimony later, I can’t 
comment on that. 

At the time, contemporaneously, in October 1986, he seemed to 
react with—in the proper way, to get this to Casey, and then he 
went with Mr. Casey to see the Vice-Admiral at the White House. 

Senator METZENBAUM. This is really, in my opinion, the crux of 
this inquiry. Because the question is, does a man who knew or 
should have interpreted the warning signals, have an obligation to 
do more about it than Mr. Gates did? Or, can he say he told Casey, 
and Casey told you to prepare a memo? And then after the memo 
comes through, which is a much lesser version of that, which you 
told him it is. As you, yourself said, you did not want to say things 
that were so strong because it could create just tremendous reper- 
cussions and indicate illegalities at the White House. 

My question is, given those circumstances, does Mr. Gates have 
the sensitivity to become head of the CIA? And you do not have to 
answer that if you do not want to. But if you are inclined to do so, 
I would appreciate it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Gates has been a man with whom I have worked 
for most of his CIA career. He has been off at the NSC a great 
deal. But I have known him and worked with him. I have respected 
him. When he was Chairman of the National Intelligence Council, 
and later as Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, I frequently 
prepared estimates and interagency memorandums on counterter- 
rorism. He was always a healthy critic of my work, and he was 
always constructive. 

He is certainly an individual who probably knows, as well as 
anyone I know, the overall issues and problems facing the Intelli- 
gence Community today. It’s hard to conceive of anyone having as 
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much knowledge or actual personal grasp of the issues. But of 
course that’s a decision that has to be made by you, sir. 

Senator METZENBAUm. I do not think that anybody questions his 
knowledge. I think our questions relate to his sensitivity, his judg- 
ment, and his candor—some of which he has covered in his mea 
culpa. 

When you were interviewed by the Tower Board, you told them 
that when you briefed Bob Gates on 1 October 1986, he replied that 
he did not want to hear what you were telling him; that he did not 
want to hear any rumors of a diversion. 

If that is a fair statement of Gates’ initial reaction, and I under- 
stand that he did go on to tell you to see Casey right away—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, he said that more, I believe, in surprise, and in 
the sense of being startled. 

It was clear from the tone, and from the way he recovered, was 
that that was not a serious statement. Don’t tell—I think his reac- 
tion was my God, don’t tell me about something like this. Because 
this raises some questions about the—about perhaps activity within 
the NSC or at the White House. 

But then he said this potentially is a very serious development. 
You see Director Casey immediately. So I—it’s my interpretation of 
that statement that he made, and it’s been 5 years, is that it was 
not a serious statement. It was a statement of the way many of us 
react: we don’t want to hear the kind of news that comes to us that 
is not palatable. But then he asserted himself, in my view, by tell- 
ing me to go see Mr. Casey. And I had a very clear mission to per- 
form. 

Senator METZENBAUM. He told you he did not want to hear any 
rumors about it. That—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, I don’t recall exactly his words. But please 
don’t tell me that this is happening—but it was said not in a seri- 
ous vein, by any means. His directions, Mr. Gates’ directions are 
unmistakable when he gives them. 

Senator MretzENBAuUM. Now you have set the meeting with Casey, 
six days later. And there you go through the same train of reason- 
ing; you report to him the same kinds of things—I do not know of 
anything more. Gates is present. And at that point, Casey tells you 
to write up a memorandum. 

Gates says that your resulting memorandum, which was pre- 
pared, I think, 8 days after the meeting, contributed to his lack of 
action on this matter, because it was less forceful than your oral 
presentation. You noted in your statement, however, that you were 
justifiably afraid that anything you said in that memo would go 
straight to the White House, with you being named as the accuser. 

Did Bob Gates say anything to you like: “Say, Allen, how does it 
happen that your memorandum is so much less forceful than what 
you told me?” Or did he say, “I noticed you had a soft memoran- 
dum that did not really tell all that you said before, but if you 
want to say more, you can be sure I will protect you if anybody 
comes down on you for doing it?” 

Did he ask you why your memo was not as strong as your oral 
presentation? ; 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir, he did not ask that. I know that—as I testi- 
fied to Senator Boren—when I finished the memorandum, it was 
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on a holiday, the 13th of October, Columbus Day. The next morn- 
ing I took the original and a copy up to Mr. Gates’ secretary, in a 
sealed envelope. Mr. Gates was out at the time. And I kept check- 
ing back during the day, because I wanted Mr. Gates to hand the 
original to Mr. Casey. And I kept checking with his secretary. And 
later in the day on the—I guess that was the 14th—it is my under- 
standing that he had taken it in to Mr. Casey at some point, either 
on the 14th or early on the 15th. And Mr. Casey, either on the 14th 
or 15th, according to what Mr. Gates—and you refreshed my 
memory—Mr. Gates said Mr. Casey got on the telephone immedi- 
ately after reading it, and made an appointment to see the Vice- 
Admiral. And that appointment was on the 15th. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Did Bob Gates do anything to obtain fur- 
ther information that might determine whether your concerns 
were warranted? Did he do any follow-up at all? 

Mr. ALLEN. He did not ask me for additional data. I think he had 
taken it to the Director, and the Director had taken it to the White 
House. He was aware that the Director had asked me to see Mr. 
Furmark, which I did on three occasions. And I took Mr. George 
Cave with me when I went to New York so there would be two of 
us listening to Mr. Furmark. It just wouldn’t be Charlie Allen lis- 
tening to Mr. Furmark, so we would have a very valid debriefing. 

So I believe Mr. Gates had pushed this thing forward with Mr. 
Casey jointly, and that he had put this huge problem on the desk of 
Vice Admiraj Poindexter. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Now the memo that you wrote contained 
the fact that Mr. Ghorbanifar had been charged $15 million for 
those missile parts. I know the matter was taken to the White 
House. 

In retrospect, do you think that Mr. Gates had a further respon- 
sibility than that which he performed, knowing that there was this 
illegal diversion, and knowing that the $15 million was being 
charged? Was it enough for him just to say, “well, turn it over to 
Poindexter?” 

Mr. ALLEN. That is a very difficult question for me to answer, 
Senator Metzenbaum. We did know that Mr. Ghorbanifar had to 
raise $15 million. We did know, and came to know that the real 
cost of those missile parts was only about $3.4 million, if I recall 
correctly—3.4 or 3.5. So there were—I kept calculating at 3.4. It is 
clearly a heavy mark-up, to say the least, as to whether Mr. Gates 
should have done more at the time. 

I thought Mr. Casey and Mr. Gates had done what was required. 
In fact, I expected to see, over the coming weeks, initiatives at the 
White House to try to deal with this burgeoning problem of oper- 
ational security if exposed, it would cause major, international fall- 
out; and two, that they might look into any possible illegalities or 
even improprieties or just questionable, where questionable judg- 
ment had been used by the White House. 

Senator METZENBAUM. In retrospect, Mr. Allen, do you think Mr. 
Casey should have done more than he did? 

Mr. ALLEN. Should Mr. Casey? 

Senator METZENBAUM. Excuse me, Mr. Casey and Mr. Gates. 

Mr. ALLEN. Should they have done more? In hind-sight, I guess 
we would have to say yes. But at the time, contemporaneous with 
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the atmosphere and the knowledge that I had in October 1986, I 
thought they had acted appropriately by going to the White House. 
They had encouraged me, and we met—Mr. Cave and I met—with 
Mr. Casey, before we went to New York on the 22nd, in order to 
tell him what we were going to try to obtain from Mr. Furmark, 
that we were pursuing it. And when we were preparing the testi- 
mony in November, the week of 17 November, 1986, I think we all 
felt that the final, bottom-line was not really necessarily known to 
us in this initiative. 

It turned out that we underestimated the calamity that was 
about to befall us. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Ghorbanifar was asking for the money he 
felt he had coming. He came to you and rather persuasively indi- 
cated that the security of the mission was being threatened, if he 
was not paid. This alarmed you enough to come to Mr. Gates. And 
1 week later you learned, in Director Casey’s office, that Mr. Fur- 
mark was essentially delivering the same, threatening, message: 
the middle-men will blow the mission if they do not get paid. 

Did you have any feeling at that point that the CIA, in a sense, 
was being blackmailed, and do you think Mr. Gates understood 
that threat? 

Mr. ALLEN. I can’t speak for Mr. Gates. Mr. Gates was on an im- 
portant overseas trip, the second-half of October. I was on overseas 
travel in November, and certainly early November. I can’t speak, 
but it was clear to me that Mr. Furmark was using some leverage 
with Mr. Casey, an old business associate, to try to get the Agency, 
I believe, to move the White House along. 

I did not consider what Mr. Furmark was doing was all that ap- 
propriate. And Mr. Casey, however, had considerable trust in Mr. 
Furmark. 

Senator MertTzENBAUM. In your deposition to the Iran Contra 
Committee, you said of the October 14 memo, “I took it originally 
to Mr. Gates’ office, EYES ONLY, to his secretary on the morning 
of the 15th. And I said I have a very, exceedingly-sensitive memo- 
randum. I said I didn’t want to give it directly to Casey because I 
wasn’t certain what he would do with it. I wanted Mr. Gates to 
look at it carefully first, and decide what to do with it.” 

That was your testimony to the Iran Contra Committee. Did you 
not believe that Mr. Gates would understand the explosiveness of 
your memo, and take action to protect you, as well as to try to re- 
solve an unfolding risk of disaster? Did you not think he would 
take action? 

Mr. ALLEN. Didn’t I think he, himself, would take action? I had 
confidence that if required, and if the problem was very explicit, he 
would take action. At that stage we were putting our concerns, 
both for operational security in the diversion, and the fact that this 
whole project needed immediate White House review in order to 
avoid total disaster. 

The message was loud and clear in the memorandum that Mr. 
Casey delivered to the White House. He did not recount all of the 
discussions that he had with Vice-Admiral Poindexter. But he did 
say that the Vice-Admiral read the entire memorandum in his 
presence. 
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Senator METZENBAUoM. Well, the fact is that Mr. Gates knew that 
the memorandum was not a complete one. He was present, and 
was in a position to point out that that was not all that, Charlie 
Allen had talked about. His failure to do that certainly raises ques- 
tions, because the entire picture was not presented in your memo- 
randum, and you explained why it was not. 

But knowing that, do vou think that Mr. Gates followed the ap- 
propriate procedure in failing to speak up to Poindexter? 

Mr. Aten. I think you have to direct that question—I believe 
you have, already—to Mr. Gates. I believe that I did what I should 
have done, and that is warned—up my chain of command—of seri- 
ous problems. I think—I’m simply speculating—it seems to me that 
Mr. Gates and Mr. Casey, in their conversation with me on the 7th, 
and then again, I guess, on the 16th, believe they had placed the 
burden back with the White House and with a very senior official, 
who was our National Security Advisor. 

Senator METZENBAUM. I do not think any member of this com- 
mittee questions the propriety of your actions. I think you have ex- 
plained why you did not go as far in your memo as you did in your 
oral presentation to Mr. Gates and Mr. Casey. But one man who 
knew that the memo did not accurately reflect all that you knew, 
was Mr. Gates. The question has to do with his failure to speak up, 
or to speak out, or to take further action. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, both Mr. Casey and Mr. Gates knew of my 
analysis, which was not based on hard, confirming evidence, but 
based on a list of indicators. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Mr. Gates wrote, in response to a question 
from this committee in the early part of this summer, “To the best 
of my recollection, Allen never mentioned to me or speculated that 
anyone in the U.S. Government, including the CIA, NSC, or White 
House was involved in the possible diversion of funds paid by the 
Iranians to support the Contras.”’ 

That sounds to me to be somewhat contrary to what you have 
told us here. Am I misunderstanding? 

Mr. ALLEN. I told Mr. Gates in the context of the meeting on 1 
October, that Lieutenant Colonel North was involved in giving 
guidance to U.S. intermediaries, like Mr. Hakim and Major Gener- 
al Secord, and that they were in the middle, in the main, sitting 
astride the second channel. And that that raised questions that if 
they controlled the second channel to Iran, at the same time while 
operating in support of the Contras in Central America, and so- 
called private initiatives, that was one additional indicator that we 
were—the problems might lie with the United States, rather than 
with Mr. Ghorbanifar or the Government or Iran. But that was— 
Mr. Gates, as I told Senator Boren, and to use Senator Boren’s 
word, Mr. Gates got the bottom-line. He recognized that there was 
a problem and that it had to be brought to the attention of Mr. 
Casey, and then the White House. 

Senator METZENBAUM. I am not really questioning that, at the 
moment. I am directing myself to his statement to us, that “Allen 
never mentioned to me, or speculated that anyone in the U.S. Goy- 
ernment, including the CIA, NSC or White House was involved in 
the possible diversion of funds paid by the Iranians to support the 
Contras.” 
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If I heard you correctly, that statement is not accurate. 

Mr. ALLEN. My recollection is that I mentioned Lieutenant Colo- 
nel North’s involvement with Major General Secord, and Mr. 
Hakim. That’s my recollection, Senator. Mr. Gates may have a dif- 
ferent recollection. 

Senator MeTzENBAUM. But in the context that you mention it, 
you were referring to these excess funds, to the excess funds being 
used to support the Contras. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, that was my speculation. That was based on— 
there was an analytic judgment reached based on a number of 
pieces of intelligence. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Then Mr. Gates says that “Allen never 
mentioned to me, or speculated that anyone in the U.S. Govern- 
ment,” et cetera, “was involved.” That is not in accord with your 
recollection. 

Mr. ALLEN. I recall that I mentioned Lieutenant Colonel North 
as being involved in the establishment of the second channel, and 
that Major General Secord and Mr. Hakim were controlling the 
second channel. 

Senator METZENBAUm. Controlling the second channel and there- 
by using the excess profits to fund the Contras. 

Mr. ALLEN. That was my speculation based upon a set of indica- 
tors, which you can call analysis, analytic judgment, or you can 
call it a speculative judgment—whatever you want to call it. 

Senator MetzENBAum. And that is what you told Mr. Gates? 

. Mr. ALLEN. Along those lines. That is the way I recall it. Mr. 
Gates recalls it differently, and that’s understandable. It’s been five 
years. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Gates has indicated he believed the 
Boland Amendment essentially probihited the CIA from inquiring 
as to whether the Boland Amendment was being violated. Was that 
your understanding of the way the Agency interpreted the Boland 
Amendments? 

Mr. ALLEN. Sir, I would—I have no opinion on the Boland 
Amendment, other than I was aware that it prohibited, at certain 
times, assistance by the Agency to the Contras of Central America. 
I was focused, day and night, on freeing hostages and counter-ter- 
rorism, and counter-narcotics. And I really didn’t contemplate the 
Boland Amendments. So I can’t really answer that I—but I was 
aware that CIA was prohibited from providing assistance to the 
Contras at certain times. 

Senator METzENBAUM. You say you were aware of that? 

Mr. ALLEN. I was aware of it generically, sir, yes. 

Senator MrtzENBAUM. Nobody ever told you that if you asked, 
‘Gs what we are doing violating the law,” that that inquiry, in and 
of itself, would be a violation of the Boland Amendments. Nobody 
ever suggested that to you, did they? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir, not to my knowledge. 

Senator MrTzENBAUM. I have no further questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Murkowski [presiding]. Senator Cranston wanted to be 
recognized for one question. 

Senator Cranston. I wanted to return, if I may, to the October 
14, 1986 memo regarding a possible diversion of funds that you pre- 
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pared for Mr. Casey, at the request. I have asked the Committee 
staff and my staff to give you a copy to refresh your memory. 

Several people, somewhat familiar with surrounding events at 
that time, including some of the staff of this Committee, have sug- 
gested that the word “eliminating’”’ may not mean, perhaps, killing 
something. The language that you are reading toward the bottom 
of the page there, discussing discussions with Iranians, has a lot re- 
dacted out, as you will note. I have read both the classified and the 
un-classified version and they are about the same. There is a huge 
amount that is blacked out on this page. But the language states, 
notwithstanding, “Blank,” blacked out, ‘has spoken of ‘eliminat- 
ing’ blank” blacked out, “sometime in the future.” 

Did your use of the word “eliminating” there, in quotes, imply 
what I took it to imply that it meant, actually proceeding to kill 
someone whom they wished to dispose of? Or was it something gen- 
eral like eliminating them from this kind of activity? 

Mr. ALLEN. I don’t recall the sentence. It has been a long time 
since I’ve read the memorandum. There were comments made at 
some point in 1986 that the Iranians—some elements within the 
Iranian Government could threaten Mr. Ghorbanifar, threaten his 
life. And I don’t have an un-redacted version. But it could refer to 
that. I would have to see the un-redacted version, sir. But there 
were rumors, or some of the intelligence I saw could have implied 
displeasure on the part of some elements—not all—within the Ira- 
nian Government at Mr. Ghorbanifar’s activities, although he 
seemed to have good credentials with some key officials, because he 
went in with MacFarlane. He didn’t go in on the same aircraft. But 
he was in Teheran when Mr. MacFarlane and others were in Tehe- 
ran. And he came out totally unscathed. 

Senator CRANSTON. I thank you for the clarification. 

I would like to make two comments: one, I am glad that you 
stated that your memory and your strong belief is that this re- 
ferred to some Iranian who was speaking of eliminating someone 
else, and not an American official; and secondly, I am concerned on 
the point that Senator Metzenbaum brought up about whether we 
were dealing with terrorists at a time when it was the law not to 
do so. 

The way this reads, it sounds like it was someone we were deal- 
ing with that made the statement about eliminating someone else, 
and not some third party somewhere else in Iran, which would lead 
to some substantiation of the fact that we were dealing with some 
pretty tough characters, and not the sort of reformists that some- 
one suggest we were seeking to deal with. 

But some would believe there were not any visible reformers we 
could find at that time in Iran. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, I think that some of the individuals with whom 
we were dealing in Teheran, we hold some data on those individ- 
uals. Based on some aspects of their activities, one would have con- 
cerns about their reliability and their devotion to good principles of 
government, yes. However, it was looked upon by the White House 
as explained to me, that it was to probe the Iranian government to 
try to secure the release of hostages. And as you recall, we had 
Reverend Benjamin Weir, Father Jenco, David Jacobsen released, 
and to see if we could find elements within the government with 
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which we could engage in some long-term dialogue, and hopeful 
change. However, some of the immediate individuals with whom 
we were dealing—and I can’t go into it in this room—were not the 
most pleasant people in the world, from my perspective. 

Senator CRANSTON. Apparently we have not found such a person, 
in this particular person, whomever it may have been. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct, Senator Cranston. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Thank you, Senator Cranston. 

Senator Bradley. 

Senator BRADLEY. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Allen, we have been over this territory a lot. And so I do not want 
to spend a lot of time going over it. I would like just to touch on 
four or five quick things. And then I would like to move to Iraq, if I 
could. 

You told Mr. Kerr, in August, that you had some concerns about 
what was going on; that there possibly could be a diversion. A day 
or two later, Mr. Kerr met with Mr. Gates and told him this. And 
in fact, Mr. Kerr recalls that he wanted to make absolutely sure 
that Gates knew that there was an over-charging on pricing of 
weapons, and that the money was being diverted to the Contras. 
This is what Mr. Kerr says. 

Mr. Gates says that he really has never—he said in that meet- 
ing, he did not say that he had heard rumors of this diversion. Mr. 
Kerr reports that he said he heard rumors that there was this di- 
version, and Mr. Gates says no, the first time he ever heard about 
‘this was October 1. The first time he ever heard about the diver- 
sion was October 1. And that’s a conflict between what Mr. Kerr 
says Mr. Gates said, which is I heard rumors; and what Mr. Gates 
says, which is I never heard about it until October 1. 

You cannot help us with that? 

Mr. ALLEN. Sir, I cannot help you at all. 

Senator BRADLEY. But you can help us with the next point, which 
we went over a little bit today, which is on October 1, you told him 
that the diversion had taken place, and that you had real concerns 
that there was active involvement by Mr. North, who was part of 
the NSC. 

Mr. Gates certainly recalls you telling him that there was a di- 
version. But he says, specifically, that no one on the NSC was in- 
volved. This morning you testified that he had a look of shock, or a 
look of startle on his face when you told him both that there was a 
diversion, and that there were people at the NSC involved. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator BrabDLeEy. And therefore, it stretches, just a little bit, to 
say he would remember that there was a diversion, but that he 
would not remember that the NSC was involved? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, let me make it clear that my analysis led to 
the conclusion that there could be. I didn’t have proof. I. didn’t 
have it confirmed at that time, nor did I put it in a sense of abso- 
lute certainty. We put it—it was an analysis. There were uncer- 
tainties. ' 

Senator BRADLEY. But he clearly knew that what you were talk- 
ing about, because as you recall, he said something like well, he 
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has always had a lot of respect for North because of crisis manage- 
ment. But now he’s going too far. So there’s no mistake in your 
mind that he knew somebody on the NSC was involved. 

Mr. ALLEN. That was my recollection that—and in fact, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel North had done remarkable work in the field of crisis 
management. And I think everyone acknowledges that—absolutely 
unbelievable work in some respects. And so it was clear that Mr. 
Gates was familiar with the work that Lieutenant Colonel North 
had done on crisis management. And I recall that he said that this 
is going too far. I admire Colonel North for the work he’s done in 
the past. 

Senator BRADLEY. So only Mr. Gates can answer that discrepan- 
cy. 
Mr. ALLEN. My recollections are along the lines you just de- 
scribed. 

Senator BRADLEY. The next day or so, after this meeting you had 
with him, he goes to the White House for a weekly meeting with 
Poindexter. And the memo from the CIA, the CIA memo of the 
meetings says the special Iran project was discussed. 

Now, Mr.. Gates says that he has no memory of this. No 
memory—that the special Iran project—what that refers to. Is it 
credible to you that two days before, when he heard about it for 
the first time that there was a diversion, and that members of the 
NSC, specifically, Mr. North, was involved, that two days later he 
could not remember a discussion about the Iranian project? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, Mr. Gates will have to answer that. I have re- 
counted the discussion that occurred on 1 October. 

Senator BRADLEY. But you also recounted how startled he looked, 
and how much this registered, and how this was the first time he 
had heard about this. 

Mr. ALLEN. It was my distinct impression it was the first time he 
had heard of the possibility of a diversion. 

Senator BRADLEY. So only Mr. Gates can answer that. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Gates will have to respond. 

Senator BRADLEY. Now, also, one week or two later, some time— 
the exact dates I do not have right in my mind, but some time in a 
two-week period in October—after these meetings, he goes on a 
trip, and on the trip Mr. Twetten says that he discussed the diver- 
sion to the Contras with him, with Mr. Gates. Mr. Gates says he 
has never discussed this with anyone. 

Now there is a question—did he discuss diversion to the Contras 
with Mr. Twetten on the trip or not? And that, I suppose, is some- 
thing that only Mr. Gates can answer. 

Mr. ALLEN. Only Mr. Gates could answer that question, sir. 

Senator BRADLEY. All right, now, on the last point, which is the 
November 7 memorandum that you did, in which you alluded to 
money being diverted for—I think the reading is unauthorized U.S. 
and Israeli projects—I think that is what you said. 

Mr. ALLEN. This was 7 November? 

Senator BRADLEY. Was that the 7 November memo? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, I think I said something a little more specific on 
7 November. 

Senator BRADLEY. What was that? 
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Mr. ALLEN. I don’t have a copy. I didn’t bring copies of my 
memoranda. I think that Mr. Furmark said that if I recall correct- 
ly, we met at the Key Bridge Marriott Hotel. And he said—and 
this was on the 6th of November, the memoranda was dated 7 No- 
vember——that the Canadians involved in backing Adnan Khashoggi 
were of the belief that the bulk of the proceeds or the profits from 
the sale of Iranian arms had gone to Central America. And that 
was about the way I think it was characterized in the memoran- 
dum. I don’t have a copy of the memorandum. 

Senator BrapLEY. Mr. Gates says he has no memory of every 
having—of ever reading the memo. Now you say—I think you said 
today—that you recall discussing the memo with him. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do recall, but I don’t recall specifics. 

Senator BraDLEy. But you recall discussing the memo? 

Mr. ALLEN. I recall that there was some exchange on that. And 
shortly after that, I left on a trip to the Middle East. 

Senator BRADLEY. Which is a direct contradiction of him saying 
that he never remembers ever reading the memo. 

Mr. ALLEN. Our memories are not always perfect, obviously. 

Senator BRADLEY. And essentially, Mr. Gates is the only one who 
can answer that? - 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, Mr. Gates can answer that. He has no recollec- 
tion. I have a recollection, but I do not recall the specifics. And 
then I recall leaving shortly for a trip to the Middle East. 

Senator BRADLEY. If I could move from this subject to Iraq. Let 
_me ask you, how long have you been the National Intelligence Offi- 
cer for Warnings? 

Mr. ALLEN. A little over 3 years, about 3% years. 

Senator BRADLEY. Well, it’s about 1988. 

Mr. ALLEN. March 1988. 

Senator BRADLEY. And in 1988, essentially the war comes to an 
end, and the Intelligence Community arrives at an assessment that 
says Iraq would not make war on any of its Arab neighbors for the 
next several years. You knew that was the Intelligence Communi- 
ty’s assessment. Is that right? 

Mr. ALLEN. I recall there was an estimate in September 1989 
that I believe made a statement along those lines, yes, sir. 

Senator Brap.Ley. Did you know there were large areas of uncer- 
tainty in that estimate? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, there were uncertainties. 

Senator BRADLEY. Could you describe those at all? 

Mr. AEN. I can’t recall the uncertainties. We in Warning, had 
a lot of uncertainties about Iraq, starting in 1988, after the war. 
We had worked on warning issues during the war. And we began 
to look at Iraq as a very fundamental, front-line player among 
Arab states, because of its massive army. 

Senator BRADLEY. So it did not decrease its army? 

Mr. ALLEN. It did not decrease its army. Some agencies speculate 
and wrote that it would develop into a leaner, and even more effec- 
tive fighting machine. It had over 50 divisions when the war ended, 
and it maintained over 50 divisions in November 1988. We were 
concerned over some of the public statements that were emanating 
from Baghdad, of a fairly coercive nature towards Kuwait. And we 
flagged that issue at the time for the Director. 
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F Penator BRADLEY. So that you knew that Iraq had not demobi- 
ized? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator BrapLey. You knew they had gassed the Kufds; you 
knew that they were still in active pursuit of strategic technology. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator BRADLEY. You knew that they had revived clandestine 
ties with terrorists. 

Mr. AutLEN. Absolutely. 

Senator BrapLEy. And you knew they had the largest army in 
the region and they were not demobilizing. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Senator BrapLEy. But you did, or did you not know, that they 
had invested vast sums of money in an ambitious uranium enrich- 
ment program for nuclear weapons? 

Mr. ALLEN. I’m not sure how far I can go in this particular 
forum. 

Senator BRADLEY. But did you or did you not know that? 

Mr. ALLEN. I believe that we were aware that a nuclear weapons 
program was being pursued. The question was—and I’m not compe- 
tent to make the judgment—was how close were they, were the 
Iraqis to developing a nuclear weapons capability. We were con- 
cerned in that time-frame over Iraqi non-conventional weapons de- 
velopment in all three areas: nuclear, biological, and chemical. 

Senator BRADLEY. Were you aware of all the methods that they 
were pursuing? 

Mr. ALLEN. We were not aware, no sir. 

Senator BRADLEY. For nuclear development? 

Mr. ALLEN. For nuclear development. 

Senator BRADLEY. At that time? 

Mr. ALLEN. At that time, sir. 

Senator BrapLey. And you say that you felt that there were 
warnings that Iraq was planning to invade Kuwait, or at least you 
felt that was—— 

Mr. ALLEN. We saw aggressive tendencies on the part of Iraq. We 
saw it one, become a front-line player in the Arab confrontation 
with Israel. We—and this was 1988, 1989. And into 1990—we were 
particularly concerned by the speech that Saddam Hussein made 
on April 1, 1990, which I read and reread many times because of 
the threat that he made to, I believe, burn '% of Israel. I remember 
sitting and reading the speech he gave number of times, just to get 
the sense of what this man really had in his brain. 

Senator BRADLEY. Yet, the prevailing view in the Intelligence 
Community was that he was not going to invade any of his Arab 
neighbors for 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, we in the Warning community are Cassan- 
dras—and we never accepted that premise. We always—— 

Senator BRADLEY. But that was the prevailing view. 

Mr. ALLEN. That was a prevailing—that was—assuming that 
what you quote was accurate from the estimate, that was a prevail- 
ing view. 

We in the Warning community, and that includes officers around 
the Community, as well as my own staff and myself, we were very 
questioning towards Iraq and its posture. My staff worked with 
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DIA and with CENTCOM looking at a possible threat scenario to 
Kuwait by Iraq. And it turned out to be a very good scenario, in 
fact. \ 

Senator BRADLEY. And when did you develop that threat scenar- 
io? 

Mr. ALLEN. That was in January 1990, January—early, in the 
winter of 1990. 

Senator BRADLEY. Let me ask you, did you ever receive a request 
from Mr. Gates, as Chairman of the Deputy’s Committee, to chal- 
lenge the consensus view that Iraq was not going to invade any 
Arab neighbor for several years? Did you ever receive a request 
from them? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, I didn’t. But as the NIO for Warning, I’m a fairly 
independent individual, and I don’t need the Deputy National Se- 
curity Advisor to ask me to do something like that. 

As Judge Webster and Dick Kerr knows, I don’t hesitate to put 
my opinion forward. 

Senator BRADLEY. To your knowledge, did anyone else in the In- 
telligence Community receive such a request from the Chairman of 
the Deputy’s Committee, Mr. Gates? 

Mr. ALLEN. Not to my knowledge, sir, no. 

Senator BrapDLey. Not to your knowledge. 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir. 

Senator BRADLEY. If you had received a request, what would you 
have done, if you had been asked, in early 1990, why and how Iraq 
might use force? 

Mr. ALLEN. I would have utilized the methodologies that we nor- 
mally do in doing an intelligence warning assessment. We would 
have looked at—using our techniques and methodologies—we 
would have done a total review of political, economic, social, as 
well as possible military indicators, and pull them together in some 
mid -, a long-term warning assessment, something that we do reg- 
ularly. 

Senator BRADLEY. But did you do that? 

Mr. ALLEN. We did not do a formal—— 

Senator BRADLEY. Because there was no request. 

Mr. ALLEN. There was not a request. We began to warn on omi- 
nous developments in Iraq, though, in the fall of 1989, and I think 
we wrote a couple of warning pieces that dealt with some of their 
ballistic missile developments—which I don’t want to go into in 
any detail, but which gave us concern in warning. And we provided 
that to the senior intelligence and policy officials. 

This is case where I think some of views were put around the 
community, and around the policy community. 

Senator BRADLEY. Did you receive any guidance from the Depu- 
ty’s Committee about keeping a closer watch on Iraq in 1990? 

Mr. ALLEN. I did not personally receive any such guidance. But 
the Chairman of the National Intelligence Council, Mr. Frits Er- 
marth encourages me to be the devil’s advocate, and to be the indi- 
vidual that turns over rocks to see what’s under them. So I certain- 
ly had the mandate to do so. 

Senator BRADLEY. Do you think that more active interests on the 
part of the Deputy’s Committee, with regard to early warning 
would have enabled you to generate better information? 
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Mr. ALLEN. I think that early warning is the way we should 
engage in threat management in this Government. And I think the 
Intelligence Community should get more oriented to thregt man- 
agement than crisis management. j 

We can always warn at the last minute when it’s obvious that 
war is going to occur. But if you warn early enough, you can truly 
give the policymaker the tools to avert, diffuse a crisis. And that’s 
the way I do national intelligence warning. 

Senator BRADLEY. So the answer is yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Senator Brapiey. If there had been an active interest on the 
part of the Deputy’s Committee, there would have been a better set 
of information. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, I think—I think we have to have regional and 
country analysts. And I think we have to have functional warning 
analysis, if we’re going to avoid the kind of problems that we suf- 
fered in 1973, 1979, and again, I guess, in 1990—certainly at the 
policy level. 

At the intelligence level, as we move towards actual military mo- 
bilization, as Mr. Kerr and I have testified, the Intelligence Com- 
munity record is reasonably good. 

Senator BRADLEY. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ALLEN. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Boren [presiding]. Thank you very much, Senator 
Bradley. 

I think the last series of questions indicate how important early 
warning is. It is going to become even more important in the new 
environment because we are going to have fewer troops forward- 
positioned around the world. We are going to have fewer installa- 
tions, fewer troops out there. A kind of Panama situation where we 
are already on the ground is going to be the exception, rather than 
the rule. 

So earlier warning to give the policymaker other options as a 
way of averting conflict becomes all the more important. 

Mr. Allen, I thank you. I do not believe there are any more ques- 
tions from members of the Committee, Thank you for taking the 
time to come and answer all of our questions. We appreciate your 
cooperation with us in these hearings. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. ALLEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very grateful. 

Chairman Boren. If we could ask Mr. Kerr, the Acting Director, 
to come and take the witness stand at this time. 

It is my hope that we complete Mr. Kerr’s testimony today. I 
have been told that there will be a vote on the Floor at 7:00, and at 
7:15, and then perhaps another one after that. So we will proceed 
ahead with the hopes that we can complete the questioning of Mr. 
Kerr. 

As I have indicated, Mr. Kerr has previously testified before us. 
The Intelligence Committee Members have had an opportunity to 
question him recently. So I hope we can complete our questioning 
of Mr. Kerr this afternoon, in light of the fact that we have already 
had a good opportunity to question him on these matters. But obvi- 
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ously, there are some very important questions that need to be di- 
rected to him. 

Our last witness today is Richard J. Kerr, currently serving as 
Acting Director of Central Intelligence. Mr. Kerr has been serving 
as Deputy to Judge Webster since he was confirmed by the Senate 
in March of 1989. Prior to this, from January of 1986 until March 
of 1989 Mr. Kerr served as the Deputy Director for Intelligence, the 
DDI, where he had previously served most of his career at the CIA. 

As we have heard, Mr. Kerr was told by Charles Allen—and we 
have just heard Mr. Allen’s testimony through the course of today, 
Mr. Kerr—that you were told by Charles Allen in the summer of 
1986 of a speculation concerning a possible diversion. And subse- 
quently, according to Mr. Kerr’s testimony, he reported this to Mr. 
Gates. 

Mr. Kerr, in fact, has testified at length about this matter, in a 
deposition taken on September 11 which we released last week to 
the public. And while we will be unavoidably retracing much of the 
same ground that we went over in the deposition, there are also 
some additional questions we wish to pose. 

And Mr. Kerr, let me say, we appreciate very much your willing- 
ness to return in public, and go over this matter with us again. We 
gave you very short notice the last time, and had you come late in 
the day. And I apologize for the fact that we have now given you 
three different times and dates when we thought we would get to 
your testimony in these proceedings, and we appreciate your pa- 
-tience with us in understanding that the schedule is sometimes 
hard to control. 

As with all of our witness, I would ask, since we are in the con- 
firmation process, that you stand and be sworn at this time. 

Do you, Richard Kerr, swear that the testimony you are about to 
give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you? 

Mr. Kerr. I do. 

Chairman Boren. Mr. Kerr, are there any opening comments 
you would like to make before we go on to the questions? 


TESTIMONY OF RICHARD J. KERR, ACTING DIRECTOR OF 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Kerr. No, I—just go directly to questions. 

Chairman Boren. We already have your deposition before us, 
and it has been made public. 

In response to the written questions posed to you by the commit- 
tee, you stated, in late summer 1986, Charles Allen came to you 
and said that U.S. arms were being sold to Iran. He told you there 
was reason to believe that these arms were being sold at inflated 
prices, and at the end of the discussion, he speculated to you that 
the money might be going to the Contras. That was his analysis, 
there might be a diversion. 

He offered no evidence of this, you say, in your comments to us, 
merely giving you his personal speculation. 

You went on to say you raised this with Mr. Gates, who was the 
DDCI at the time, either the same day or the following day. You 
say that this occurred not in a formal meeting, but in a meeting 
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where you walked into his office and discussed a number of other 
items, including this one. 

You say you do not know what Mr. Gates did with the informa- 
tion, but you recall Mr. Gates asking you to keep him informed. 

Is that correct as far as I have gone at this point? 

Mr. Kerr. That is correct. 

Chairman Boren. In your deposition of September 11, 1991, you 
say that your best estimate in terms of when this conversation 
with Charlie Allen.occurred was in, I quote, “late August.” 

Mr. Allen, in his testimony, says mid-August, and he refined that 
for us in testimony today to say he thought it was the third week 
in August. 

Now, since your deposition last week, the Committee has ob- 
tained notes of two interviews in December 1986 that raise some 
questions concerning the time of Mr. Allen’s report to you. I asked 
Mr. Allen about this this morning. 

Since we did not have these at your deposition, I would like to 
cover them with you this afternoon for just a moment. 

The notes of the first December 1986 interview with you say, 
“Charlie told me on 12 or 13 May that he suspected some of the 
money from the sales was going to the Contras.” 

The notes of a followup interview with you on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, 1986, a little later in the same month, reflect that you were 
asked by the interviewer if you could narrow the time between 
May and late summer when you were informed. 

You say that you were confident that the visit was before Sep- 
tember and most likely was in the June to July period. It may have 
been as early as May or as late as August. And the note says, refer- 
ring to you: he is convinced that in his own mind that it was closer 
to the beginning of the time span than the end. : 

The other interviews done during the same period suggests a pos- 
sibility that the diversion issue might have been raised in conjunc- 
tion with the briefings Mr. Allen gave in preparation for the May 
25, 1986, trip by Bud McFarlane to Tehran. 

Of course, we know that Mr. Allen was reading certain highly 
compartmented intelligence reports that, as early as March and 
certainly by June, indicated that the Iranians had been seriously 
overcharged for the weapons they were buying. 

As you know, Mr. Allen said to us that during June and July, his 
concern about this was on the increase. 

What we are having trouble sorting out is this. There was some 
discussion at one time of a meeting in May or earlier in the period. 
Mr. Allen now remembers it was the third week in August. You 
said in your most recent deposition with us that you think it was 
in mid to late August. 

Were there two separate meetings with Charlie Allen on the sub- 
ject of the diversion, or was there only one meeting with Charlie 
Allen on this subject? 

Mr. Kerr. There was only one meeting. And if I can, let me tell 
you about the timing. 

I was un—very uncertain about the timing, and I still could 
not—cannot pin it down to a precise time. In part I think it is 
useful to say that, first of all, this was a meeting that took place 
over a period—this conversation dealing with this particular sub- 
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ject probably took place over a period of about a minute. It was a 
piece of other business. It was not a formally scheduled meeting. It 
was a walk into an office to just—— . 

Chairman Boren. You are talking about Charlie Allen’s visit to 

ou? 

. Mr. Kerr. No, my meeting to—the whole meeting with Bob 
Gates, following that. So both that meeting and the meeting with 
Charlie I do not have either on a schedule or I don’t have a clear 
_time frame to put it in. 

I’ve looked back at my own notes and my own records, and the 
only conclusion I can come to, first of all, there was only one meet- 
ing, and the only timing that I can get—give you is that it was 
sometime between—I thought between that period of the end of 
May and early September. ‘ 

I really don’t have much more precision except to look at my 
notes and find that Charlie Allen did come to see me several times 
during August. 

Chairman Boren. So there was not a May meeting and an 
August meeting? There was only one meeting? 

Mr. Kerr. That’s right. 

Chairman Boren. One meeting. And your latest best estimate is 
that it probably occurred in August sometime. 

Mr. Kerr. That’s the best I can do, given my own records and my 
own notes and my recollection. But I cannot be precise about that. 

Chairman Boren. Is the difference between your thinking first 
. that it was in May and now thinking in August based upon your 
refreshing your memory and looking at your schedules? 

Mr. Kerr. Well, I was trying to put limits to the time, and I am 
uncertain about, I don’t remember saying a specific time in May, 
because I would not have been able to come up with a particular 
time. I never had a date, but my view initially was, the best I can 
recall, that it was between the end of May and the end of August 
sometime. 

As I said, I have tried to narrow that down a bit by looking at 
my own records. In talking to John Helgerson, who is uncertain 
about the date, who sat in on the meeting with me with Charlie 
Allen, so we have kind of narrowed it down to that time. 

4 But again, I have no specifics I can give you in terms of a specific 
ate. 

Chairman Boren. Did anybody else other than Charlie Allen dis- 
cuss the possible diversion of funds with profits from the overpric- 
ing of the arms to Iran with you at any time before this became 
public in November of 1986? 

Mr. Kerr. No. 

Chairman Boren. No one else? 

Mr. Kerr. No. 

Chairman Boren. Now let me first go to the meeting Mr. Allen 
had with you, and then we will go to your meeting with Mr. Gates, 
as you recall it. 

Mr. Allen described his meeting with you today and his sworn 
interrogatories were pretty much reflected again in his statements 
to us this morning. ; 

And I quote from Mr. Allen’s answers to our interrogatories: 
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I stressed to Mr. Kerr that project’s lack of operational security and pointed out 
that no arrangements were being made to shut down effectively the first channel, 
the Ghorbanifar link to the Iranian Prime Minister’s office. 

I described in some detail the pricing impasse that intelligence showed haal exist- 
ed for over a month. The intelligence showed that the Iranians in Tehran believed 
that they were being grossly overcharged by agents of the U.S. Government. I fur- 
ther described why I believed the NSC was mixing the Iranian project with the 
White House initiatives in Central America. 

I cited a number of indications, this including the fact that Mr. Albert Hakkim 
and Major General Secord were totally managing the new established second chan- 
nel, and that they were also the key individuals in the so-called private efforts to 
support the Contras in Central America. 

After I detailed my concerns, Mr. Kerr asked me to keep him closely informed on 
these developments. I ran into Mr. Kerr later in the day at the CIA Operations 
Center, and he again returned to our earlier conversation and expressed the view 
that it was not a question of whether the initiative would be leaked, but when. 


Let me stop right there and say is that a fair summary? Does 
your memory of the conversation with Mr. Allen track that de- 
scription? 

Mr. Kerr. I think that is a fair description. Let me, though, put 
it in a bit of context. First of all, this is the first occasion I had at 
any time to have any information about the activity that Charlie 
related relative to this arrangement, about Ghorbanifar, about the 
people involved so that you have to put it in the appropriate con- 
text. That is, I got a fairly big dump of information from Charlie 
that really did not have a lot of, that I could tie a lot to or put in 
any context. 

What I got out of that conversation was essentially what you de- 
scribed, Charlie saying as well, and that is that there was evidence 
indicating that the Iranians were being overcharged, and also spec- 
ulation on the part of Charlie that it is possible that money gained 
from being overcharged was being diverted. 

Now, as I remember that, it was much more speculative on the 
part of Charlie Allen’s part than you had just read in that testimo- 
ny. I don’t remember evidence or information that would be sup- 
portive about that. It was merely the people involved and the 
nature of the fact that there was money. 

Chairman Boren. So you remember the discussion of the people? 
You do not essentially remember it differently, but it was more 
speculative, at least in your memory, than the way it has been 
stated by Mr. Allen as I read it? 

Mr. Kerr. That is correct. And if I may, I did my own little note 
on the 25th of November, just to myself on this, which I have been 
using as the basis to my recollection. It is the most current recol- 
lection that was done in 25 November in 1986 and I said, at that 
point in time, that Charlie came by to fill me in on developments, 
including the fact that arms were being provided in this arrange- 
ment with Iran. 

He also expressed his concern that some of the money being re- 
ceived from the Iranians was being used to support the Contras. It 
was in that context and in that relatively brief form, that I recol- 
lected it. 

Chairman Boren. Well, now, let me now turn from this conver- 
sation that you had with Mr. Allen in which Mr. Helgerson was 
also present; is that correct? 

Mr. Kerr. That is correct. 
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Chairman Boren. Now, let us turn to the follow-up conversation 
that you had with Mr. Gates. At your deposition I asked you 
whether you had passed on all of the information that Mr. Allen 
had given to you to Mr. Gates, and you said, no, that “the only 
thing about that conversation that it seemed to me was worth from 
our perspective at least, making sure Mr. Gates knew, was the 
issue that funds were being overcharged, and that money was 
being passed to the Contras. 

Was that a fair statement of what you passed on to Mr. Gates? 
Would you describe for us now the nature of the conversation? 
Could you set the scene for us, describe just exactly how this con- 
versation took place and what you said that related to this whole 
Iran-Contra matter during that conversation? 

Mr. Kerr. After talking to Charlie, when I concluded that exact- 
ly those two points that you made were worth at least calling to 
Bob Gates’ attention, one that to make sure that he had heard that 
there was overcharging, and that there were arms provided—make 
sure that he knew that. 

Also, to pass on this speculation that there was—the funding, the 
extra money was being used to fund the Contras. I considered it to 
be speculative and to be rumors, but I nevertheless thought it was 
sufficiently important to make sure, at least, that he had heard 
just that much. 

So, I did not schedule an appointment. I went down to Bob Gates’ 
office, and this is something I did rather frequently. After all, I had 
worked with him for a number of years. I was a close associate and 
a colleague and a friend, and also I often went to Bob Gates for a 
whole variety of things as the Deputy Director for Intelligence. 

So I went into his office, and in a very brief forum, summarized 
Charlie Allen’s comments and then also conducted some other busi- 
ness of things that were going—that I was—— 

gabon Boren. Do you remember how long the entire meeting 
took! 

Mr. Kerr. It could be a minute—you know, it would be 60 sec- 
onds or 2 minutes in terms of that conversation. It was very brief, 
and the entire meeting was not very long. As I said, it was not a 
scheduled meeting. I didn’t have an agenda. I just had some things 
I wanted to pass on and talk to him about. 

Chairman Boren. So the part dealing with what Mr. Allen had 
told you, you say lasted a minute or two? 

Mr. Kerr. At most. 

Chairman Boren. Can you explain why you limited what you 
told Mr. Gates in this way? In other words, you did not go into all 
the things that Mr. Allen had told you. 

Mr. Kerr. Well, as I said earlier, first of all I have to go back to 
say that the detail that Mr. Allen provided was considerable, but 
nevertheless, it didn’t fit into my knowledge or my understanding 
very well, and so I didn’t come away with a lot of the facts. 

Charlie delivers you a lot of information over a relatively short 
period of time. I had no context to put it in, and what I was trying 
to do was pass on what I thought were the key points that I was 
concerned about to Mr. Gates. And that was—I wasn’t interested, 
quite simply, in providing all the detail, but merely to highlight 
those two points. 
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Chairman Boren. Mr. Helgerson has stated in his sworn re- 
sponse to our interrogatories that he was present during a meeting 
with Mr. Allen, as I mentioned. He cannot confirm the date,of the 
meeting either, but he remembers the meeting. He says he remem- 
bers Mr. Allen saying he had reason to suspect funds from Iran 
had been diverted, and he also recalls Mr. Allen indicating to you 
that he thought the NSC staff was somehow involved in the sus- 
pected diversion. 

The notes of the first interview with you in December of 1986 
suggest that you might have mentioned the NSC involvement to 
Mr. Gates. According to this report, when you gave Mr. Gates the 
information, he responded, ‘God only knows what Ollie is up to.” 

Now, in your deposition on September 11, 1991, you say, at page 
21 of the transcript that Mr. Allen’s information was “very inter- 
esting primarily because of Ollie North and a view that most 
people had of Ollie North, and this was kind of a loose cannon.” 
From this it is likely that you reported Allen’s information to Mr. 
Gates relating his concerns about the diversion to Lieutenant Colo- 
nel North or the NSC staff. 

Let me go back to that. Do you recall whether or not you said in 
this conversation something in addition to saying Charlie Allen has 
a speculation that arms are being overcharged and that there is a 
diversion of funds, maybe going to the Contras? Do you recall if 
you said in this brief conversation was either something about 
Colonel North or NSC involvement? 

Mr. Kerr. Well, Charlie had in his original conversation—and 
I—I had mentioned this earlier, but Charlie had mentioned—I 
mean, obviously, in that conversation had mentioned that Ollie 
North might have been involved in this. Ollie was involved, and ob- 
viously, in arms to Iran and the connection between that and the 
excess money was the connection I think that drove Charlie to be- 
lieve that the people involved might well have a connection with 
supporting, giving the Contras money. 

So that’s where he drew the association, and it is pretty clear, 
and I clearly mentioned that to Bob Gates as well, saying this is 
something that at least Charlie is concerned about in part because 
of the excess money, and because Ollie is involved. 

Chairman Boren. Now, do you remember what Mr. Gates said in 
response? You told him briefly you say in one to two minutes Char- 
lie Allen is speculating to me that there is overcharging and there 
may be a diversion and that Ollie North of the NSC might be in- 
volved. 

Do you recall what he responded? 

Mr. Kerr. Well, first of all, let me say that I am more certain 
about what the essence of my conversation in terms of what I was 
conveying than I am about the response. But my understanding, 
and again, I refer back to some notes I used, and I wrote on the 
25th of November in ’86 saying that—— 

Chairman Boren. That was after the diversion became public? 

Mr. Kerr. Shortly after the meeting with Charlie I went to Bob 
Gates and told him what Charlie Allen had conveyed to me and 
asked him if he had heard about the Contra connection. He indicat- 
ed that he had heard rumors, but knew nothing about the rumors. 
Ollie’s involvement probably would generate any number of 
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rumors no matter where he was. Some connection, real or other- 
wise, would have been made to Contra support. 

He said at that point in time, kind of following that, and that is 
about the total extent of the conversation. He said keep him in- 
formed. 

Chairman Boren. He said keep me informed? That is a quote, 
again, from what you said in your deposition. He said to keep you 
informed? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, that’s right. 

Chairman Boren. For you to keep him informed? 

Mr. Kerr. That’s right, sorry. 

Chairman BorEN. Now, as you know, this is a very serious 
matter for this Committee to try to determine. Mr. Gates says now 
that he just does not recall that conversation or at least that part 
of the conversation about the diversion. It did not register with 
him. 

By the way, you and Mr. Allen testified this morning—I have 
been a little unclear on this, and so have other Members of the 
Committee—that you later told him that you had not told Mr. 
Gates? 

Mr. Kerr. I later told Charlie Allen? 

Chairman Boren. Yes. 

Mr. Kerr. I am uncertain. I probably did. I do not know specifi- 
cally but I would—— 

Chairman Boren. He said today that you told him that within a 
etd or two after the diversion became public by Attorney General 

eese. 

Mr. Kerr. I have no reason to disbelieve that whatsoever. 

Chairman Boren. I believe this morning you said that you said 
something to him after this was all made public: well, you know, I 
told Bob Gates about that, and that sure is a problem for him or he 
has a problem about that, or something? Do you recall? 

Mr. Kerr. Well, it was clear when we began the review of all of 
this, and IG’s, and people were talking to us. As I told this story of 
what I passed on to Bob Gates, and Bob Gates’ reaction, and Char- 
lie’s initial informing of me, and then I heard that Bob could not 
ad the conversation, it was clear that there was a disconnect 
there. 

It obviously has led to a ton of ink in print and discussion since 
ai time. I can do nothing but provide to you my recollections of 
this. 

At the same time, I think it is quite easy to understand from my 
perspective, quite easy to understand why Bob Gates might not re- 
member. First of all, I did not do this as an element of high drama 
as something that was terribly exciting and a breaking piece of in- 
telligence. 

I did it as a piece of information that I considered to be very 
speculative and without having any context or anything to put it 
in, merely information to make sure that someone, my boss, knew 
a piece of information. I would have done that about a lot of other 
kinds of information outside this in terms of rumors, intelligence, 
things that were happening that I had no certainty about, but nev- 
ertheless would make sure that you give somebody a heads up. I 
did it in that context. 
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At the same time, it is quite easy for me to understand from my 
own perspective, someone coming in and giving me information 
like this that I couldn’t put in context, getting a lot of different 
inputs from people, that it is quite possible to forget that and to 
not recall that. 

Chairman Boren. Mr. Kerr, let me ask you, and again this is an 
extremely important point. As I said to Mr. Allen this morning, in 
some ways you, Mr. Allen, and Mr. Gates are in the best position 
to shed some light on this. 

I asked Mr. Allen for his opinion this morning as to whether or 
not he thought that the point about the diversion had registered 
with Mr. Gates prior to his telling him on October the first. Mr. 
Allen’s answer, in essence, to me was I do not think so. I do not 
think it had registered with him in a meaningful way prior to that 
because he expressed such surprise. I do not think he is that good 
an actor. That was the gist of his answer. 

I would like to ask you for your assessment. I know you have in- 
dicated you are a friend of Mr. Gates and a co-worker for a long 
time. You are the Acting Director of this agency now. Undoubtedly 
if Mr. Gates is confirmed, you would continue to be a colleague of 
Mr. Gates. 

But to the best of your ability and standing back from all of that, 
do you believe that it is really credible for this Committee to be- 
lieve the testimony of Mr. Gates that if, indeed, you did tell him 
this information in August sometime, that it did not register with 
him, and that he does not remember receiving it? 

Mr. Kerr. I think it is quite credible, and I have great confidence 
in Bob Gates’ integrity. If he would have remembered, he would 
have told you so. He would have in his discussion with the IG and 
with others have said so, I am quite confident that he does not re- 
member. 

And, again, I would say that that doesn’t surprise me. I had a lot 
of conversations with him on a variety of different subjects. I didn’t 
bring this in as a crisis or as a major issue. There are times when 
people are distracted by other things and don’t pay attention even 
when you are talking to them. That happens to me; I have other 
things on my mind. And I am sure that if I went back through my 
own record, I could not recall many visits of people who came in 
and talked to me, even if I try to put a specific time on it. But I 
think that is quite credible, and I have confidence that that is ex- 
actly what happened. 

Chairman Boren. Well, according to your recollection of this con- 
versation, you do remember him saying back to you, keep me in- 
formed, or something like that? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, something to that effect. 

Chairman Boren. Did you ever get back to him on this subject? 

Mr. Kerr. No, I never got any more information on it. 

Chairman Boren. You were, as DDI, a senior agency manager. 
Usually the DDI sits on a high-level panel to review covert oper- 
ations; is that right? 

Mr. Kerr. That is now true. At that time, it was a more informal 
system in terms of the review of covert action programs, but it cer- 
tainly it true now. There is a group that reviews them systemati- 
cally and passes recommendations up. 
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Chairman Boren. The DDI now sits on that? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes. 

Chairman Boren. But that was not formal at that time? 

Mr. Kerr. I believe that it was instituted. I’m not sure when the 
formal structure was instituted to review them, but the previous 
practice had been to provide to the DDI a copy of the finding which 
was then handled in a very careful way with one of the principal 
officers in the directorate. 

Chairman Boren. Well, setting that aside, if a senior NIO ex- 
pressed concerns to you as Mr. Allen did about the likelihood that, 
at the very least, the operational security of a highly sensitive 
covert action was about to be compromised. He conveyed that there 
was this overcharging. Let us suppose there was not even a diver- 
sion, but that overcharging, as it had been handled, could cause 
this very sensitive operation to be divulged: 

Looking back on that, do you not feel that you had an obligation 
to have more than just a casual conversation with either Mr. Gates 
or Mr. Casey or somebody about that? 

Mr. Kerr. Well, hindsight’s a great thing. Looking back on it, I 
wished I would have done a lot of things with regard to that. I’m 
not sure that at the time, and in the context of the way of my own 
responsibilities and in the context of what I knew about that, that 
quite simply, if I were to do it over again with that same knowl- 
edge, I would do it differently. 

I heard information that I found a bit confusing, but neverthe- 
less enough alarming that I wanted to at least notify my immedi- 
‘ate boss, and I did that. 

I did not see in that an area that I had responsibility to pursue 
or an activity that I would pursue. 

I am reasonably curious and aggressive and not necessarily stuck 
in a particular little rut. I am inclined to look at other things, but 
in this case, it seemed to me this was an activity that, one, Charlie 
pe involved in and that I had passed the information back to Mr. 

ates. 

I did not feel more needed to be done at that point in time. Per- 
haps I should have. 

Chairman Boren. Looking back on it, do you wish that you had 
been more aggressive about it? 

Mr. Kerr. That’s nice speculation, but that’s not very satisfying, 
quite simply. 

Chairman Boren. Let me turn to one other matter and then I 
will turn to my colleagues. The Committee has in its possession an- 
other memorandum recounting your September 2, 1987, interview 
with the Iran-Contra Committee prepared by a staff member of 
CIA’s Office of Congressional Affairs. According to this particular 
memorandum, you told the Iran-Contra Committee that when you 
informed Mr. Gates of Charlie Allen’s speculation, he responded 
that, ‘““He was aware that rumors were circulating, that profits 
were being made on the sales of arms to Iran, and that money from 
the arms sales was being made available to the Contras.” 

In looking at the notes of the Iran-Contra staff, we have also 
found a notation at this point of the interview with you confirming 
that Mr. Gates was “aware of rumors.” At your deposition, you 
said, and I quote the deposition that we just took recently, ‘“My im- 
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pression, again, looking back over and trying to recall precisely 
that event, was that he expressed surprise, concern, with some sug- 
gestion that there had been rumors or there had been something to 
that effect that he had heard before.” 

Now, Mr. Gates, in his testimony before us at the beginning of 
the confirmation hearings, stated that he had heard rumors about 
the contribution by third countries to the Contras but he did not 
say that he recalled hearing rumors about the diversion per se. 

In your conversation with him, was there any possibility that he 
was referring to third country contributions and not to the infor- 
mation you were relating to him on the diversion? Let me split 
that in two parts. First, do you recall his saying something about 
being aware of rumors? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, I did. And my notes—the contemporaneous notes 
that I made suggest that. 

Chairman Boren. Can you spell out in your own words your best 
recollection of what he said about rumors? 

Mr. Kerr. I am uncertain about that. I believe, based on my own 
notes, that it was speculation about that there was funding or 
donor funding or finding for the contras, but I cannot go beyond 
that. I do not recall—for instance I can’t with any specifics recall 
him saying I have heard of rumors of the diversion of money from 
the covert sales to the contras. I do not believe he said that. 

Chairman Boren. You do not think he talked about rumors of 
diversion per se? 

Mr. Kerr. No, I do not believe so. 

Chairman Boren. He talked about rumors, and you did not know 
whether he was talking about rumors of diversion or rumors of 
contributions to the contras? 

Mr. Kerr. Again, going to my own notes, it appears to be, and 
the best of my recollection is it was rumors about funding for the 
contras but not funding out of the diversions. But I cannot be spe- 
cific about that. Again it was a very brief conversation. It was 5 
years ago. Even my notes were written some considerable time 
after that. 

Chairman Boren. Would you be willing, Mr. Kerr, to provide a 
copy of your contemporaneous notes for the record? 

Mr. Kerr. Certainly. 

Chairman Boren. We will receive those then for the record. 

[The document referred to follows:] 
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Chairman Boren. I apologize for breaking in at one point about 
a matter for the record that I forgot to read into the record earlier. 
We received September 25th—today, I lose track of time—a letter 
to the Committee that is addressed to our General Covtfnsel, Mr. 
Snider, and it is from Mr. Stanley Arkin, attorney for Mr. Fiers. I 
want to read this letter into the record. I would point out it is not a 
sworn statement. It is a letter from Mr. Arkin asking that the 
record be corrected that on Mr. Fiers’ testimony in one regard. And 
this is addressed to Mr. Snider. 

“This is to confirm the information transmitted to you earlier that upon receiving 
press reports of his testimony before the committee last week, Mr. Fiers believes 
that the record should be amended in the following respect. 

Mr. Fiers testified to a meeting in the fall of 1986 involving himself, Oliver North, 
William Casey, and Clair George, and testified that just after the meeting, Mr. 


George had speculated to him that “sometime in the dark of night, Bill Casey had 
said, ‘‘T’ll take care of Central America. Just leave it to me.” 


This is a quotation from the New York Times’ account. 


Mr. Fiers recalls that Mr. George’s speculation was that Mr. Casey had said this 
to the President. 

I trust from your earlier conversation in my office you will take appropriate steps 
to amend the record in this respect. Thank you for your attention. Stanley S. Arkin. 


We will release copies of this letter. This is the conversation that 
Members will recall where Mr. Fiers described that he thought he 
had been put through a charade. Do you recall that conversation 
with Mr. George, Colonel North, Mr. Casey and himself? As they 
were walking away, Mr. George had an additional conversation and 
he said that when he was quoting Clair George as saying that he 
speculated that Mr. Casey had sometime said, ‘Sometime in the 
dark of night, “T’ll take care of Central America, just leave it to 
me.” Mr. Fiers recalls that Mr. George was speculating that Mr. 
Casey had said that to the President. 

So I put that in the record just to correct the record as he re- 
quested. 

[The document referred to follows:] 
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Britt Snider, Esq. 

United States Senate 

Select. Committee on Intelligence 
Washington, DC 20510-6475 


Dear Britt: 


This is to confirm the information transmitted to you 
earlier that upon reviewing press reports of his testimony 
before the Committee last week, Mr. Fiers believes that the 
record should be amended in the following respect. Mr. Fiers 
testified to a meeting in the fall of 1986 involving himself, 
Oliver North, William Casey and Clair George and testified that 
just after the meeting Mr. George had speculated to him that 
"Sometiime in the dark of night, Bill Casey has said, 'I'll take 
care of Central America, just leave it to me.'" (This quotation 
is from the account). Mr. Fliers recalls that Mr. 
George's speculation was that Mr. Casey had said this to the 
President. : 
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Britt Snider, Esq. 2 September 24, 1994 


I trust from your earlier conversation with my office 
that you will take the appropriate steps to amend the record in 
this respect. 


Thank you for your kind attention to this. 


Vv truly ypurg/ 


tanley §. Arkin 
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Chairman Boren. That completes my questioning for now, Mr. 
Kerr. I will turn it over to the Vice Chairman. Senator Cranston is 
next in order of arrival at the afternoon session. 

Senator METzENBAUM. Senator Chafee, if he wishes to return to 
ask questions. Senator Bradley, Senator Rudman, and Senator Dan- 
forth. 

We will turn first to Senator Murkowski. 

Senator MurkowskI. Mr. Kerr, you mentioned about an Inspec- 
tor General’s review of the CIA involving the Iran-contra affair. I 
think that would be December of 1986. Was not Mr. Gates Acting 
Director at that time? 

Mr. Kerr. I believe so, yes. 

Senator MurkowskI. I will repeat that. You talked about an In- 
spector General’s review of the CIA involvement in Iran-contra in 
December of 1986, and my question was, was not Mr. Gates Acting 
Director at that time. 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, he was. 

Senator MurkowskI. And did he not request the Inspector Gen- 
eral to undertake the investigation? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, he certainly did. 

Senator Murkowski. Can you explain how significant this is in 
view of some allegations concerning Mr. Gates in this matter? 

Mr. Kerr. Well, I think Mr. Gates was quite confident in terms 
of having IG inspection. He did not know, obviously, because he 
could not recall my conversation with him that we were going to 
end up with a statement by me that indicated a conversation that 
he couldn’t remember. But that’s what happened. 

Senator MurkowskI. But it clearly appears to be the appropriate 
action of an administrator pursuing, if you will, a correct proce- 
dure, as opposed to somebody who was trying to hide something. 

Mr. Kerr. No, I do not think there was any attempt to hide any- 
thing. 

Senator Murkowski. You have never denied that you might 
have mentioned Charlie Allen’s speculation to him in August of 
1986 and I guess you simply had no memory of it. So do you recall 
whether you and Bob Gates discussed Charlie Allen as the source 
of this information and whether you thought it was reliable? 

Mr. Kerr. At the time—you are talking about in the August con- 
versation? 

Senator MurKOwsKI. Yes. 

Mr. Kerr. No, it would have been, as I said, a very brief conver- 
sation. 

Senator MurkowskI. You did not dwell on the source, then? 

Mr. Kerr. No, I am certain—I would be certain that I told Mr. 
Gates about where the source of my information, which was Char- 
lie. But beyond that, and beyond saying that it was Charlie’s specu- 
lation, I don’t think there was any further conversation. 

Senator Murkowski. No conversation into the reliability? 

Mr. Kerr. Of Charlie? Of Mr. Allen? 

Senator Murxkowskl. Of the source. 

Mr. Kerr. I do not believe so, although it is possible. Charlie can 
be excitable at times. 

Senator Murxkowskl. Well, we all can. Generally the information 
from Charlie Allen, you would regard it as what? 
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Mr. Kerr. Having worked with Charlie over the years, and I 
have a lot of respect for Charlie in many ways, I am always careful 
about the information he provides and judgments about tha}. 

Senator MurkowskI. You might typify it by taking his informa- 
tion with a grain of salt or something like that? 

Mr. Kerr. That’s exactly right. 

Senator MurkowskI. You would not necessarily speculate. It was 
just knowing him, you feel comfortable with it, and you just—— 

Mr. Kerr. I think that is fair. 

Senator MurkKowskI. You were head of the Intelligence Director- 
ate in 1986 and met frequently with Mr. Gates before and after the 
diversion became public, which was November 25, 1986. I am inter- 
ested in your assessment of Mr. Gates’ attitude. Did he seem to 
want to learn more facts or did he tend to ignore the facts about 
the diversion after October, 1986? Was there any appreciable 
change? 

Mr. Kerr. I think after the Meese announcement, I do not think 
there was any question. My involvement in putting together any 
information after that was very limited, but I sat in a couple meet- 
ings and I clearly was involved in staff meetings and things. I 
think there was a very aggressive attempt to try to understand the 
facts. And Bob Gates is a person who is inclined to do that, to try 
to organize and manage and try to get to the facts and to array 
them and get people working on them. 

ae a Murkowski. And that was evidenced in his demeanor 
and—— 

Mr. Kerr. No question, no question. 

Senator Murkowski. Now in Mr. Gates’ opening statement 
before this Committee, he acknowledged that he personally could 
have done better, he could have been more sensitive, he should 
have pursued more information. I think you have indicated a simi- 
lar willingness, with hindsight, to have taken a more active and ag- 
gressive posture. But I think he said in his statement that he 
learned from those mistakes. 

You occupied a position of leadership in the agency and are now 
acting head of the agency. Give us an assessment on how the Iran- 
Contra matter was handled within the CIA in 1986 and how others 
in a position of leadership responded to the information which 
Charlie Allen provided. Was it like a bomb shell? 

Mr. Kerr. Well, certainly the announcement itself and the reve- 
lation of involvement was a bomb shell in the sense of new infor- 
mation. People—I think, again, people tried very hard to try to or- 
ganize the information and organize the facts and the chronology 
of what happened in that period because we were under great pres- 
sure of course to get the information straight, to get it organized 
and presented. 

In this particular situation, the one characteristic that I think I 
found in CIA over the years is the record of intelligence has a ca- 
pacity to array and organize its information rather easily because 
its business is the production of information. It has dates, times, 
and information all neatly arrayed. So it can recall and organize 
what it did rather systematically. 

The Directorate of Operations is quite good in organizing its re- 
porting, knowing what clandestine reporting it has provided and 
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getting it organized. But it is much less able to organize its oper- 
ational activity and recall it in a systematic way because, in part, a 
lot of it is done verbally without memo of records and without a 
written record. I think during that period my impression was that 
we were having a very difficult time getting the story and the chro- 
nology and the information together from the various participants, 
which had been kept essentially compartmented. 

So while there was a very real effort to do that, it was a very 
difficult process. 

Senator MurkowskI. I am interested in that meeting held No- 
vember 20th to prepare the testimony for Mr. Casey. I think Mr. 
Allen indicated under oath this morning that there were seven or 
eight principals there, and the hot potato clearly was the diversion 
of funds that was not mentioned. And, of course the Committee did 
not ask the right question directly of Mr. Casey. 

Tell us your recollection of how it was handled. How could some- 
thing as hot as this not come up as an issue of whether it should be 
included or excluded? Was it just so hot that nobody wanted to ad- 
dress the appropriateness of including it? 

Mr. Kerr. No, I think there’s a simpler explanation than that, 
that it was not principal to the agency’s business. It was not in- 
volved in the diversion of funds. It was not involved in this activity 
in any way. What it was trying to do was document the record of 
what it was involved in. So it focused on its own business and on 
the things it had knowledge of, not on the things that were outside 
of its immediate area. 

So it would be quite logical not to focus on that and that that 
would not be central to putting together information on this par- 
ticular subject. 

Senator Murkowskl. The diversion question would have been ap- 
propriate for somebody to ask Mr. Casey had somebody on the 
Committee thought of it, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Kerr. I think the focus though was on the business of that 
particular hearing, and quite simply, I think that is the area, 
trying to get our own information together, that is where our own 
emphasis was placed. 

Senator Murkowski. Yet the diversion topic was the burning 
fuse, so to speak, of the whole plan running awry even though it 
was under the auspices of Colonel North. 

Mr. Kerr. I think the other side of that is there were relatively 
few people in that room who had any knowledge or any detail of 
that-particular set of activities, Charlie being probably the one 
with the most extensive amounts of knowledge. We have heard his 
testimony describing the nature of that meeting. 

Senator Murkowskl. I guess in hindsight one wonders whether 
you would expect to ask the Director how he was going to answer 
the question if it were to come up, but that did not come up either. 

Mr. Kerr. Not to my knowledge. Did it come up in the testimo- 
ny, I guess would be the question. 

Senator Murkowsk1. Let me turn briefly to another topic, slant- 
ing of analysis. You succeeded Mr. Gates as head of the analysis 
side of the CIA. You were his deputy prior to that. From the asso- 
ciation which you had with him, which was a long one, and your 
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background as an intelligence analyst, did Mr. Gates to your 
knowledge ever slant intelligence to make it fit policy? 

Mr. Kerr. No, I don’t believe that for a moment. I believe what 
he did was aggressively push analysts, and push people, 4nd have 
them check their own evidence and their own assumptions. And he 
had strong views about various issues but he also was quite willing 
to listen to the views of others when presented with a comprehen- 
sive case and presented with evidence. But he would certainly test 
people’s arguments. And that is the business that we are in; so that 
is not surprising. If you don’t do that, you make a mistake. 

But I have known Bob over the years, and we haven’t agreed on 
a lot of things on substantive issues. We’ve had a lot of discussions 
about them, and I have found him quite willing to change his views 
when given a good argument. And I hope I have done the same. 

Senator MurkowskI. This has received a lot of attention. Is the 
allegation that the CIA slants intelligence for political reasons 
something new or has it always been around? 

Mr. Kerr. It has always been around. It is not new. I do not 
think it is accurate. I think to the contrary, to the degree that it is 
possible, we are as an agency as objective as you can be. We some- 
times follow a wrong course or set of assumptions and lead our- 
selves into conclusions that may not be helpful. Often we are 
wrong in some our judgments, but I have not been, in my experi- 
ence there, I have never been told what to write, told to change my 
conclusion. 

And I would argue quite simply I think that assertions that Bill 
Casey somehow gave us instructions each morning to change our 
information to coincide with his beliefs is just dead wrong. I found 
him willing to listen to arguments. If you could persuade him, he 
would side with you on conclusions that went against his initial 
views on something. I think he was susceptible to persuasion and 
to evidence. 

So I think the idea that somehow we are going to twist the anal- 
ysis—for one thing, in my judgment, I would not know how to twist 
it because I do not know who—what the customer is I am going to 
twist it for because there is no agreement across our customer line 
about what the answers are either. 

So my belief in this is and has been over the years that you do 
the best, most objective job you can. You do it as clear and as pre- 
cisely as you can. 

Senator MurKkowskI. We have already heard at least one or two 
cases where Mr. Gates had an aggressive statement or speech that 
he was asked or told not to release or give. I am referring to an 
instance where the Secretary of State was not too happy with some 
preparation for a major address. So recognizing that occasionally 
somebody in the Administration sat on Mr. Gates because they did 
not agree with him, to your knowledge did Mr. Gates ever suppress 
intelligence analysis that he thought would upset senior policy 
makers? 

Mr. Kerr. No, to the contrary. 

Senator MurKowskI. But sometimes they might sit on him? 

Mr, Kerr. Sit on him in terms of a public speech is one thing, 
but not in terms of the production of finished intelligence. Those 
are quite different things. 
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Senator MurKowskI. I appreciate that distinction. 

Concering this business of slanting intelligence that we hear 
about—it seems that much of it has got to be in the eyes of the 
beholder. But you said allegations have been around for some time. 
I assume they were common before Gates joined the CIA. 

Mr. Kerr. They have been with us from the time I came to this 
agency in 1960. 

Senator Murkowski. Then one could assume as well that they 
have continued since he left the CIA to go to the NSC? 

Mr. Kerr. They have. I have people and customers and people 
who still are not convinced at times we are giving them informa- 
tion that is not colored somehow. I argue strongly that it is not. I 
think the problem of politicizing intelligence is a much more com- 
plex problem than shaping a product. There are times in intelli- 
gence when we produce intelligence on a particular subject where 
we write frequently about a particular subject, and a customer will 
reach the point where they believe we are over-emphasizing the 
threat or the danger on a particular issue. 

So it is a perception that we are taking the subject, writing about 
it too often, using fragments of information to draw analysis out. 
There are people who argue we are carrying a line too far and be- 
coming alarmist. Quite simply, George Schultz believed that when 
we wrote about coups in the Philippines. He criticized us for pick- 
ing up every coup threat. We also had a major coup there not long 
afterwards. So I take all that with a grain of salt, quite simply. 

We do provide some context as best we can. There are times 
when aggressive analysts may carry a particular subject more con- 
sistently in our product than perhaps it deserves. But we try to bal- 
ance that out with good judgment. 

Senator Murkowski. So you would take issue with those that 
contend that Gates has been responsible for slanting intelligence? 

Mr. Kerr. I take serious issue with it. 

Senator MurkowskI. It went on before he got there; it has gone 
on since he left. 

Mr. Kerr. I take issue with it in part because if he did it, I did it, 
and I didn’t. 

Senator Murkowski. And we can always ask him whether he did 
it. 

Mr. Kerr. No, this is not just a single person. This is a partner- 
ship and an organization that produces intelligence, not an individ- 
ual. And I think the organization and the individuals in it can take 
great pride in their objectivity. I’m not saying they are always 
right or they fully understand the issues or have the complete evi- 
dence in all occasions 

Senator MurkowskI. So the distinction you are making is that 
— not have done it without you, he could not do it individ- 
ually? 

Mr. Kerr. An individual can have an impact certainly but it is 
in terms of questioning and probing and asking questions. Certain- 
ly the leader of an organization can have an impact on the product, 
but you cannot tell this organization to change the yeses to nos, 
and the left to right. It will not stand still for that. 

Senator MurkowskI. Can you turn from white to grey? 
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Mr. Kerr. You can push people if they are willing to be pushed. 
If they are willing to modify their judgments because they cannot 
stand up to your own arguments, you can push them around in 
that regard. Good, thorough analysts stand up, argue th€ir cases, 
and win their cases. In my judgments they won their cases as often 
as not with Bob Gates as they did with anyone else. Again, I would 
assert we won our cases with Bill Casey as often as not. 

Senator Murxkowsk1. You do not feel that in your long associa- 
tion with Mr. Gates that you were ever pushed against your will in 
one way or another? 

Mr. Kerr. No, not whatsoever. 

Senator Murkowski. My last question is, in your judgment, 
should Bob Gates be confirmed? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, I don’t think there is anybody I can see who can 
do a better job of taking the leadership of the agency at this point 
in time, and I think it is an important time, and I think he has the 
vision to keep it on the right direction. I think it is an extraordi- 
narily strong agency now, but I think its future is very critical and 
I think he is important to its future. 

Senator MuRKOWSKI [presiding]. Thank you, Mr. Kerr. We very 
much appreciate your testimony. 

Senator Cranston is next. 

Senator CRANSTON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I welcome the op- 
portunity to meet with you again. 

When did you first see the October 14, 1986, memo that Mr. 
Allen prepared at Mr. Casey’s request? 

Mr. Kerr. Senator, I’m not sure that I saw it until very recently. 
I don’t think I saw it on any occasion contemporaneous with its 
preparation; I’m quite sure of that. 

Senator CRANSTON. Did the memo differ in substance and tone 
from the conversation and had with Mr. Allen in August of that 
year? In other words, did the memo change your mind about the 
nature of Mr. Allen’s concerns when you finally read it? 

Mr. Kerr. Well, when I read it this time, obviously it was more 
complete, more comprehensive, and is a little more black and 
white. Looking back at it of course I do not know how much I have 
added from my other knowledge about all this. As I would say 
right now, my view of it is quite different. 

Senator CRANSTON. I believe you said in your previous appear- 
ance before this Committee that you do recall discussing with Mr. 
Allen his follow-up meetings with Roy Furmark on the subject of 
the diversion of the funds, but that you do not recall sharing that 
additional information with Bob Gates, who you said had asked 
that he be kept informed of further developments. Is that correct- 
ly? waht 
Mr. Kerr. I cannot recall the detail the subsequent conversation 
with Charlie, but I believe it only involved the issue of overcharg- 
ing for the arms. I do not believe there was further discussion of 
the diversion. But I did not go back on the particular issue. No I 
did not. 

Senator Cranston. Mr. Allen testified this morning that he does 
not recall speaking again with you until November. Where do you 
recall any additional conservation you and with him? 
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Mr. Kerr. My conversations with him on other subject were on 
the warning issue, but I do not believe we talked about this par- 
ticular issue again. ; 

Senator CRANSTON. Do you recall seeing memos Mr. Allen pre- 
pared after the meetings with Mr. Furmark? 

Mr. Kerr. No. 

Senator CRANSTON. what is your review now of the nature of Mr. 
Allen’s concerns, having read the memo? 

Mr. Kerr. Well, I go back again to an earlier time frame of 
August. I am not sure how I would have, even in hindsight, inter- 
preted his conversation or his information at this point in time, dif- 
ferently. Certainly in the later period, you see this building of con- 
cern and also the concern and the problem of security and other 
things coming out, which are more extensive and certainly raise 
more concerns. 

Senator CRANSTON. Why did you not share with Mr. Gates the 
additional information you got about the Furmark meeting and 
what you derived from your additional talks with Allen? 

Mr. Kerr. I cannot say why precisely except that Charlie Allen— 
again I did not look as someone who was the responsibility of the 
Director of Intelligence. And I thought it more appropriate that 
Charlie talk to Bob Gates. I believe at one point in time in this con- 
versation that I recommended that he go and talk to others about 
it because I had no authority in this particular area, which of 
course Charlie did. 

Senator CRANSTON. In retrospect, was there anything you would 
have done differently from the way you handled the information 
you got from Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Kerr. I would like to say, Senator, I should have spent more 
time on this and focused on it and gathered more information and 
then gone forward with a more persuasive case. But I have to 
admit, even in hindsight, I find it difficult to imagine that I would 
have done that given the nature of the information I had and the 
circumstances. It would have been nice. It would have looked good 
on the record, but I am not sure in fact even in hindsight, it was a 
practical judgment. 

Senator CRANSTON. I would like to ask you one general question 
based on the fact that you have this background in analysis but 
that you also presently have experience in broader responsibilities. 
Some experts believe that it would be wise to separate analysis 
from operations, clandestine, covert, overt, and so forth. Do you 
have any concerns that the mix of having the two types of work in 
one agency can lead to less subjective analysis, to a temptation at 
least to back up, justify, or otherwise help out your own colleagues 
and your own agency by the way you analyze something that re- 
lates to an operation they are carrying on in one way or another? 

Mr. Kerr. That is an important question and one we had dis- 
cussed over the years. I believe it would a serious mistake to take 
the Directorate of Operations away from the Directorate of Intelli- 
gence. I believe that the two work in some ways against and with 
each other in a very constructive way. 

I think it is important to have the people, for instance, who are 
running clandestine, particularly covert operations, separate from 
those who are assessing the developments in the country where 
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covert operations are being run. To me it is a little bit like having 
General Motors do their own Motor Trend assessment of their cars. 
It is probably not a good idea to have the two in the same  prganiza- 
tion. 

When you have them in separate organizations, you create some 
tension across that line. And I think is a useful, healthy tension. I 
think you should maintain some of that tension so that the people 
doing the analysis do not get coopted into being enthused about 
running the operation. 

But I have seen in my experience no instance where that has 
been a problem. To the contrary, if anything, where we have had 
preblens, sometimes they are a little too antagonistic, not too 
close. : 

In the contra issue itself where the Directorate of Operations was 
involved in a convert action, we had a very independent and I 
thought a very aggressive Directorate of Intelligence assessment of 
the likelihood of Contra success. For the most part, that assessment 
was fairly negative about the prospects for the success of the Con- 
tras. 

So I think in fact it works rather well. I think there needs to be 
a tension across the lines. I would not put them together. I think 
that would be a mistake. But I think they have reached the point 
also where they complement each other in very sophisticated oper- 
ations. And if I can, the best example of that would be terrorism. 
There, having some analysts working closely with operations 
people and collectors I think has made a significant difference in 
our ability to take information and turn it into action. So there is 
an area where it works rather well. It’s one you need to control 
and watch very carefully. 

Senator CRANSTON. Thank you very much for a very thoughtful 
answer. 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you, Senator Cranston. Senator 
Metzenbaum? | 

Senator METZENBAUM. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kerr, you served under Bob Gates as Associated Deputy Di- 
rector for Intelligence, then you succeeded him as Deputy Director 
for Intelligence in 1986. 

During this period, officials in your Directorate complained to 
you that intelligence analyses or estimates were being perverted. 

On May 12, 1987, you wrote a memo entitled “The Integrity and 
Objectivity of National Foreign Intelligence Estimates,” arguing 
that the process for drafting estimates was flawed. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce that memo into the 
record at this time. 

Senator MurkowskI. It will be entered into the record as re- 
quested. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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4.2 MAY 1987 


SSCI 91-4376 
W/91-4099 
MEMORANDUM FOR: Chairman, National Intelligence Council 


FROM: Richard J. Kerr 
Deputy Director for Intelligence 


SUBJECT: The Integrity and Objectivity of National 
Foreign Intelligence Estimates 


REFERENCE: NFIB 89.9, dated 28 April 1987, Same Subject 


1. Although generally satisfied with the integrity of most estimates, we 
belleve that the objectivity, quality and usefulness of Community estimates 
could be significantly improved by changes in the process -- and the role that 
key individuals play in that process -- by which estimates are produced. 
Individuals, not process, are the critical element in the integrity and 
objectivity of national intelligence estimates. Without individual integrity 
and objectivity at all-levels, particularly at the top, no process will work; 
with 1t, any process will be successful. ae = 


2. The role of the National Intelligence Officer, in our judgment, is 
critical. An impartial estimative process requires the full expression of 
views by participating agencies and the clear identification for our consumers 
of areas of agreement and, often most importantly, disagreement. In order to 
fight what {s often an unhealthy desire to reach consensus, the NIO aust, above 
all, see himself as a manager of the process, the one who ensures that the 
tough questions are addressed, that consensus views represent real agreement 
and not papered-over differences, and that ginority views are fully expressed. 
It has been our experience that when the NIO subordinates this responsibility 
to the advocacy of a particular analytic line that the integrity of the 
estimative precess suffers. 


3. The manner in which the NIO interprets his role usually depends on how 
the Director of Central Intelligence interprets his role in the estimative 
process. The DCI pust first reconcile the potential conflict between his rales 
as both policy and intelligence advisor to the President. Maintaining the 
integrity and objectivity of the estimative process requires, above all, that 
the DCI prevent his role as a policy advocate from undermining the impartiality 
of nis intelligence support to the President. But it also further requires, in 
cur judgment, that the DCI recognize -- as we believe the NIO must -- that his 
first responsibility is to ensure the full and clear expression of views. by 
NFIB principals. The DCI must, of course, provide the President with his . 
assessment -- estimates are "issued by the Director of Central Intelligence" 
with which "the National Foreign Intelligence Board concurs, except as noted in 
tne text" -- but a DCI overly concerned that estimates reflect his assessment, 
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rather than the interplay of his views with those of other NFIB principals, 
risks seriously ‘undermining the objectivity and integrity of the estimative 
process. 


4, Since the current estimative process provides both the DCI and the NIO 
sultiple opportunities to weigh in, the degree of self-restraint that both 
exercise is critical. We believe that it is almost impossible for the NIO to 
draft an estimate and manage the coordination of that draft in an objective 
wanner. Similarly, we believe the integrity of the estimative process suffers 
when the DCI -- or, more frequently, the NIO acting in the name of the DCI -- 
tries to make draft estimates conform to his views before entering community 
coordination. We tend to be distrustful of those NIOs who presume to speak as 
the authoritative voice of the Community because their desire to be sole 
spokessan often undercuts their willingness to seek alternative views. We are 
especially concerned with the tendency of some NIOs to circulate their owm 
uncoordinated material and views as, possessing the same significance as printed 
NIEs with NFIB approval. These “private” communications, of course, are not 
ee to the same rigorous review and testing that other products go through. 


5. Our suggestions for improving the integrity and objectivity, as well as 
the quality and utility, of foreign intelligence estimates fall into several 
categories: 
--We are clearly doing too many estimates, and too many of our 

estimates look more like research papers than estimates. 
NIE/SNIEs shouid address critical intelligence questions on 
important policy issues and should be analytic and estimative 
in nature. We believe that NFIB -- or perhaps a subgroup 
consisting of the principal production agencies -- should 
approve TORs to ensure that only important topics are selected 
for NFIB consideration, and that the critical issues are being 
addressed in the estimative process. 


--The role of the National Intelligence Officer as the manager 


of the estimative process can be improved in several ways. 
NIOs should never draft estimates, accepting instead that their 
principal responsibility is to seek the full and clear 
expression of views including their own. We also believe the 
NIOs should recognize that their status derives from their 
facilitation of community positions on intelligence issues, 
not their own substantive views which can be misconstrued as 
community views. The institutional role of the NIOs -- as well 
as their perceived objectivity -- could be strengthened, in 
our view, if the NIOs were located away from CIA Headquarters, 
a move that would enhance the impartiality of the estimative 
process and reduce the tegsptation that NIOs sometimes have to 
serve as the advocate of the DCI's view to the exclusion of 
others. 
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--We pust work harder to facilitate the expression of sainority 
views, which, in our judgment, is critical to the integrity 
of the estimative process. Even as we have expressed our 
concern about the impact that the NIOs and the DCI may have 
upon the openness and objectivity of national estimates, we also 
recognize that each NFIB agency must recognize its responsi- 
bility to state fully and clearly its views and avoid "brokered" 
estimates reached largely through a desire to form a consensus. 
We in the DI should be sore willing to take minority positions 
and resist the tendency to strive always.for a common position 
with the DCI, a pressure that may lead both the DCI and the DDI 
to mute important differences in judgment. We also believe we 
must develop better ways of presenting minority views, possibly 
through direct incorporation into the text or the use of split 
text. 


--As we suggested earlier, we believe the role of NFIB should be 
strengthened. The DCI, as Chairman of NFIB, is clearly "first 
among equals," but, in our judgment, the weight and status of a 
National Foreign Intelligence Estimate derives largely from 
the fact that it represents the judgment of the Intelligence 
Community, including the DCI. NFIB itself should decide 
what are appropriate topics and intelligence issues by passing 
on TORs as well as final drafts. The Senior Review Panel -- 

a useful external check -- should report directly to NFIB, 
commenting on TORs and final drafts for WFIB consideration 
rather than to the NIOs for sometimes arbitrary treatment. 
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Senator MreTzENBAUM. I would like to quote some of your com- 
ments from that memo. 


Without individual integrity and objectivity at all levels, particularly at the top, 
no process will work. 


You went on to say: 


An impartial estimative process requires the full expression of views by partici- 
pating agencies and a clear identification for our consumers of areas of disagree- 
ment. In order to fight what is often an unhealthy desire to reach consensus, the 
national intelligence officer must above all see himself as the one who ensures that 
minority views are fully expressed. 


I think this was underlined, but I am not sure. 


It has been our experience that when the NIO (National Intelligence Office) sub- 
ordinates this responsibility to the advocacy of a particular analytic line, that the 
integrity of the estimative process suffers. 


You went on to say: 


The Director of Central Intelligence must first reconcile the potential conflict be- 
tween his roles as both policy and intelligence advisor to the President. Maintaining 
the integrity and objectivity of the estimative process requires, above all, that the 
DCI prevent his role as a policy advocate from undermining the impartiality of his 
intelligence support to the President. 

I overly concerned that estimates reflect his assessment rather than the 
interplay of his views with those of other principals risks seriously undermining the 
objectivity and the integrity of the estimative process. 


Now, we all know that, that at that time, Bob Gates had been in 
charge of that process which you were criticizing. He had been in 
charge of that process for several years. Would you tell us what 
wee the problems with estimates written under Bob Gates’ leader- 
ship’? 

Mr. Kerr. Well, first of all, that is a memo that I prepared. It 
was not directed at estimates necessarily prepared under Bob 
Gates, but it was directed at the estimates process generally. 

Senator METzENBAUo. He had been in charge of the process for 5 
years at that time? 

Mr. Kerr. He was the chairman of the National Intelligence 
Council and also the Deputy Director for Intelligence. And so he 
did have responsibility for estimates, but there was the estimative 
ee and the drafting of that was done in an office, a separate 
office. 

And the problem I had and the reason I wrote the memo was, 
first of all, to state some rather general principles that I thought 
were worth restating at a time when we were relooking at—taking 
another look at the estimative process, how it was done, how things 
were drafted, when the DCI should get into the review process, and 
how to make the process work. 

My concern at that point in time, and it is still a concern, is to 
try to make that process as good a process as possible. I had had, 
and you in this Committee have looked at two estimates and held, I 
think, two estimates as examples, I think of what has been charac- 
terized as politicizing products. 

In my judgment, the Mexican estimate, which was one of the es- 
timates that I was concerned about, and actually referring to. This 
estimate, one that you have dealt with, and the Iranian estimate, 
were not politicized. They were just poorly done. They were exam- 
ples of what I thought was a bad process on those two estimates. 
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Now, there are a hundred other estimates that I think were done 
rather well, but on those two, and on some others, I had some prob- 
lems. And my problems were fairly straightforward. « 

One was, in both of those cases, the NIO was the drafter of the 
estimate. I found it difficult having an NIO draft the estimate and 
i sit at the head of the table and take the comments on his own 

raft. 

Unless you are a very big person, that’s tough to do, and I don’t 
think that’s the way the process should work. So, I was complain- 
ing about that. 

On the other hand, I believe on the Mexican estimate, the initial 
draft of that estimate was what I considered to be a very bad draft. 
It was a very good paper. It was a very interesting monograph and 
a very bad estimate. 

I wrote to the drafter when I saw the first draft at the very be- 
ginning in this l-year process and said exactly that. This is a bad 
draft for an estimate. It has no evidence. It has a lot of assertions 
and a lot of conclusions, but it would be nice if you had some facts 
in it. 

That started off, in my judgment, a Mexican process, a process 
for the Mexican estimate that ended up with a bad estimate with 
eight or so footnotes on the first page. It wasn’t politicized, it was 
just a bad job and a bad process. 

And what I was trying to do in this particular memo was to say 
we need to look at the process. We need to have the NIO’s play the 
appropriate role as a mediator and in listening to people. Some- 
times that doesn’t happen. So I was trying to emphasize that point. 

Finally, the only other thing I would say is that you have to re- 
member that at that point in time, I was the Deputy Director for 
Intelligence, the Deputy Director for Intelligence and the head— 
the National Intelligence Council, are always a bit at odds as to 
who is going to be the premier analytic element, the estimative 
group in the NIC or the DI. So there’s always a little bit of creative 
tension there. . 

So that was the purpose of it. And that was the objective, but it 
was to make the process more sensible and to make a better proc- 
ess and hopefully to make a better product. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Well, Mr, Kerr, I have a little difficulty 
with your answer, because your answer sort of indicates that you 
were doing a textbook commentary, that you were just looking at 
this overall process. 

But your memo is far more specific than that. You say, ‘‘main- 
taining the integrity and objectivity of the estimative process re- 
quires, above all, that the DCI prevent his role as a policy advocate 
from undermining the impartiality of his intelligence support to 
the President.’’ You go on to say not a general view about how to 
do analysis, but that “a DCI overly concerned that estimates reflect 
his assessment rather than the interplay of his views with those of 
other principals, risks seriously undermining the objectivity and in- 
tegrity of the estimative process.” 

Now, your answer is a very, very lengthy one, and almost con- 
fused the issue. You weren’t writing an estimate. You were writing 
a memo having to do with the integrity and objectivity of national 
foreign intelligence estimates, and you were doing it in the context 
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that Bob Gates had been the director of that process for the previ- 
ous 5 or 6 years. 

You were addressing yourself to the responsibility and the role of 
the DCI; wasn’t that the case? 

Mr. Kerr. I was, but what I was doing, it was not addressed to a 
Bob Gates or to a Bill Casey or to a Stansfield Turner, or to an 
individual. It was to the Chairman of the NIC. I mean, it wasn’t to 
the Director. It was to the Chairman of the National Intelligence 
Council, which, at that point in time, I believe, was General 
Horton. 

My objective was to say there are some first principles, there are 
some principles that we should follow in this, and I wouldn’t even 
argue all of them were violated or had been or anything else. 

What I was saying, there are principles that you need to follow, 
and you need to think about these. Sometimes our process in the 
past and my particular concern was with the way several esti- 
mates, particular estimates had been handled. 

Senator Murkowski. Senator Metzenbuam, I wonder if you 
would yield to accommodate Senator Rudman who has to leave at 
5:00, and I believe just had one question or two? 

Senator METzENBAUM. If it is two short ones, Warren, I have no 
problem. 

Senator RupMAN. About how long, how much more time does 
Senator Metzenbaum have? 

Senator Murkowski. Well, Senator Metzenbaum’s 10 minutes 
has expired. 

~Senator RupMAN. How much more time does Senator Metz- 
enbaum need? 

Senator METZENBAUo. I guess I would to another 10 or 12 min- 
utes. I don’t mind if Warren wants to go and I will come back. 

Senator RupMAN. Well, as a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, let 
me just ask a procedural question. What are the plans of the com- 
mittee? Are we going to finish this witness this afternoon and then 
recess until tomorrow for a closed session? 

Senator MurkowskI. That is the intention of the chairman. 

Senator RuDMAN. Do you know what time that closed session is 
going to be tomorrow? 

Senator MurKowskI. I am advised 9:00. 

Senator RupDMAN. Well, actually, Mr. Chairman, you know I have 
been listening to all of this, and Mr. Kerr has answered just about 
every question that I believe is relevant to the nomination of 
Robert Gates to be Director of Central Intelligence, so I have no 
questions. 

Senator MurkowskI. Senator Metzenbaum, you may proceed. 

Senator DANForTH. Excuse me. On the 10-minute rule, what is 
the reason for the rule? Can any Senator just go on for as long as 
we want, or are we going to have rounds? 

Senator MurkowskI. | think it is fair to say that the chair has 
accommodated the Senators to the extent of their questions, and 
while it was the intention to try to limit it to ten minutes, and 
then go a second round, in actuality we have accommodated the 
Senators’ extended remarks. 

Does the Senator object to the procedure, or were you just asking 
for a clarification? 
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Senator DANFortH. What does the list look like now? 

Senator Murkowski. The list looks currently like Senator 
Chafee, Senator Bradley, Senator Rudman, Senator Danforth, Sen- 
ator DeConcini, and Senator Warner. ~ 

So Senator Warner is dead last. 

Senator MeTzensBaum. I would like to point out my questions 
have not been quite that long. The answers have been rather 
lengthy. 

Senator Murkowsk1. I could time them, if you want to compare 
them. I think they have been about equal, but go ahead. 

Senator MerzENBAUM. Admiral Inman suggested last week, in 
his testimony, that while the more senior officials were more resist- 
ant to change, are against Mr. Gates’ nomination, the youngsters 
at the CIA, as he put it, are looking forward to his leadership. Do 
you agree that there is internal opposition to Mr. Gates from the 
more experienced people at the agency? If so, is this due only to a 
fear of change or is it due to more serious concerns? 

Mr. Kerr. The Agency, generally, is always concerned when it 
gets a new leader. However, it has a good deal of knowledge with 
Bob Gates. I don’t think there is great concern about him by any 
means. People, I think, are looking forward to someone who is ef- 
fective and has the confidence of the President and he is able to 
provide leadership to the Agency. 

I believe they believe he can do that. 

Senator METZENBAum. And that is pretty true across the board? 

Mr. Kerr. I believe that is true. 

Senator Murkowsk1. Could you speak a little louder? It is hard 
to hear. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Thank you. I guess I was too far from the 
mike. Sorry about that. 

Let me go back to the estimates. One of the estimates that 
prompted the most criticism was the one in May 1985 that over- 
stated the threat of Soviet inroads in Iran and recommended West- 
ern arms sales. 

At Tuesday’s hearing, Bob Gates finally admitted that he had in- 
tervened to stifle dissent on this estimate. Were there complaints 
that your analysts made to you regarding that estimate? 

Mr. Kerr. Well, Senator, I don’t know. I’ll have to watch the 
hearings completely, but I don’t think Bob Gates would have said 
that stifled an estimate. I think he said, as best I understand, that 
he talked to Mort Abramowitz and said that he didn’t think Mort 
had a real footnote and was taking a footnote of something that 
was already in the estimate. I believe that was the case. 

You don’t stifle, nor have I ever seen in this process, Bob Gates 
stifle an estimate. To the contrary, and again, I would say this of 
Bill Casey as well, they encouraged estimates. If you don’t agree 
with the footnote—if you don’t agree with the estimate, take a foot- 
note, and express your views in a systematic clear way has been a 
statement that I have heard rather consistently in the National 
Foreign Board meetings from both Bob Gates and from Bill Casey. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Is my recollection wrong? I thought I re- 
membered Bob Gates saying that he had called for some footnotes 
to be eliminated. 
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Mr. Kerr. I believe he talked Mort out of it, but Mort usually 
was not intimidated. If he wanted to take a footnote, he did often 
and frequently did take footnotes. Mort was quite willing to ex- 
press different views, and so if Bob persuaded him, he must have 
been persuaded that it wasn’t a useful footnote. 

Senator METZENBAUM. You told the Tower board that when you 
briefed Bob Gates on Charlie Allen’s concerns about a possible di- 
version, Gates said that this sounded like something Ollie North 
would do. 

Did this give you the sense that Gates was already aware of 
something? Did it give you any signal? 

Mr. Kerr. Sir, I think it gave me a better sense of judgment and 
perspective on Ollie North than anything else. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Would you repeat that, please? 

Mr. KERR. What it did was to say, this is something he might do, 
Ollie might be involved in. I think it is a better statement and com- 
mentary on Ollie North, but not—I think it was a casual statement 
at most. 

Senator MerzENBAUM. You do not think that it indicated that 
Bob Gates comprehended what was being told to him, or under- 
stood or remembered? 

Mr. Kerr. No, I believe he comprehended what I told him. I be- 
lieve he did, yes, at least at the time I thought he did. 

Senator METZENBAUM. You said you were not terribly surprised 
that Bob Gates might forget his meeting with you in August of 
1986, but Bob Gates has also testified to failing to recall the Decem- 
ber 1985 meeting with John McMahon at which he first he learned 
of an arms sale Finding. 

He also forgot his involvement in White House efforts to sell CIA 
the assets of the so-called private benefactors. 

From you experience, could Bob Gates have that bad a memory 
that he forgot all three of those things? 

Mr. Kerr. Bob Gates has an excellent memory, Senator, but, I 
mean, that card on both sides is filled with today’s activities as the 
Acting Director. That’s about what Bob’s card daily looked like at 
about 15 or 20 meetings with people on 15 or 20 different subjects. 

I don’t find it at all surprising that a one minute conversation on 
something that’s tucked into other issues and is based on specula- 
tion would be forgotten. 

Senator MretTzENBAUM. Even when it involves possible violation of 
laws by representatives of the United States? 

Mr. Kerr. Sir, I think it is important to say that it did not in- 
volve violation of the law by the CIA or by the organization that 
we are responsible for. It was rumors about what somebody else 
had done outside the organization. 

aceite METZENBAUM: Somebody at the National Security Coun- 
cil? 

Mr. Kerr. That’s right, yes, sir. 

Senator METZENBAUM. I realize you were not given a copy at the 
time of Mr. Allen’s October 14, 1986, memo regarding his concerns 
about the security of Iran arms for hostages operation. 

I believe, however, that you have had a chance to review it. I had 
asked that that be done this morning. You have served as Deputy 
Director or Acting Director since Mr. Gates left the CIA in 1989. 
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What if you were given a memo that included the following: ‘“Ghor- 
banifar and his creditors appear determined to recoup theirdosses 
even at the risk of exposing U.S. covert arms shipments in ex- 
change for release of our hostages, and Ghorbanifar has said he 
would not sit idly by and permit himself to be made the fall guy in 
this matter,” and “Ghorbanifar might tell the press the U.S. Gov- 
ernment acquires substantial profits from these transactions, some 
of which profit was to be distributed to other projects of the U.S.,” 
a memo that gave recommendations for action, underlining the 
fact that Ghorbanifar had too much documentary evidence that im- 
plicates U.S. officials? What action might you have taken if you 
had been given such a memo? 

Mr. Kerr. It’s hard in hindsight to say that, but certainly, if I 
were given that today, I would take action, and I’m sure that Bob 
_ Gates, given that today would take action. I don’t know specifically 
what action he took on the basis of that, but we learn rather quick- 


Senator METZENBAUM. How does the CIA decide whom to give 
monetary awards such as a performance award, a meritorious offi- 
cer stipend, or distinguished officer’s stipend? 

Mr. Kerr. It’s a process that starts with the immediate supervi- 
sor in every component who recommends people at the SIS level, 
the executive level, either for, recommends a stipend and at what 
level or decides that that person should not get a stipend. 

It then works its way up to the, usually at the component level, 
there is a career service associated with each component, the DDI, 
the DDO, DDS, and DDA, that is reviewed by a board there. Usual- 
ly it is by a panel of people who would, in effect, vote on their or- 
dering of priority among people that are recommended, and then 
finally, at the end, the component chief makes the final selection, 
usually based on that recommendation. 

Ultimately, the DDCI and the DCI then either add to that or 
slight changes based on their knowledge. It’s a very systematic 


__ process. 


Senator METZENBAUM. The Director himself is not the final 
word? 
| Mr. Kerr. The Director until lately is the final word, but very 

seldom does, in my experience, and I’ve been involved in this now 
for quite some years, does the Director ever do anything—do very 
many things. He may add somebody or move somebody up on the 
list. He may actually reach down and recognize an individual for 
exceptional work. Or he also can take somebody off the list. But 
they are few in number. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Do you care to comment on the fact that 
while Bob Gates was Acting Director, awards were given to Clair 
George, Allen Fiers, and Dewey Clarridge, all of whom were disci- 
plined months later for their Iran-contra activities? Clair George 
even got an award in 1988 when Bob Gates was Deputy Director. 
Do you think that is just one of those things, and nothing for us to 
really be concerned about? 

Mr. Kerr. Well, I can’t judge the reason for the awards except to 
look at the jobs they held and the performance independent of 
those reprimands. That came later. But in terms of the sensitivity 
and the importance of their jobs and the complexity of them, and 
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their activity, again, I didn’t make that judgment, but it seems to 
me that it is not unlikely that they would have been put in for 
awards. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you very much, Senator Metz- 
enbaum. 

Senator Danforth? 

Senator DANFORTH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Kerr, I would 
like to direct your attention to the meeting in late August between 
you and Mr. Gates at which this subject of the overcharges and the 
Allen analysis or speculation or however you characterize it, took 
place and ask you to describe that meeting as fully as you can. 
Where was it? 

Mr. Kerr. The meeting with Allen? 

Senator DANFORTH. No, with Gates. 

Mr. Kerr. It was in his office. 

Senator DANFORTH. In Gates’ office? 

Mr. Kerr. What I did was—— 

Senator DANFORTH. And only the two of you were present? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes. 

Senator DANFORTH. It was either about another subject or about 
a number of other subjects. 

Mr. Kerr. Yes. 

Senator DANForTH. How long would that meeting have lasted, 
and I know that it is looking back 5 years, and it seems impossible 
to remember, but if you do know? 

Mr. Kerr. It was very brief. I would say 5 minutes total. 

Senator DANFORTH. It was a drop-in kind of a thing? 

Mr. Kerr. It was a walk in through the secretary without a call 
in advance, which I did occasionally. 

Senator DANFoRTH. And during that meeting, more than one 
subject were discussed by you, one of which was your conversation 
with Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Kerr. That is correct. 
retin len Danrortu. And what do you remember saying to Mr. 

ates? 

Mr. Kerr. I said that Charlie Allen had come to me and had de- 
scribed some of this information that led to his judgment that 
there had been overcharging for the weapons and that profits, sig- 
nificant profits had been, money had been made beyond the cost of 
those weapons. 

I also remember him specifically saying that Ollie North had 
been involved in this. He also then—— 
biioriners Danrortu. Now, wait a second. This is you talking to 

ates? 

Mr. Kerr. I’m sorry, I’m getting back to. 

Senator DANFoRTH. What I want you to do is to try to recall 
what you said. to Mr. Gates. 

Mr. Kerr. My conversation was very brief with him as I have 
said, and it indicated that Charlie had come, indicated that there 
had been money from the sale of weapons beyond that, and that 
that money was being used, diverted to the Contras. 

That was Charlie’s speculation about what purpose that money 
might be used for. 
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‘i Ste DanrortuH. Did you characterize it as Charlie’s specula- 
ion? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes. I’m quite sure I did, although I cannot recall the 
precise wording. But that would have been, I almost certainly 
would have done that. 

Senator DANFORTH. What was Mr. Gates’ response? 

Mr. Kerr. He expressed concern. And as I said in my note, again 
that indicated that it would not surprise him to find that Ollie 
North was involved in such an activity. 

Essentially then, that was about the extent of it indicated. He 
asked me to keep him informed. 

Senator DANFORTH. Is that when he said that he had heard 
rumors to that effect? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes. Rumors to the effect, I believe, that money was 
being raised from donors, or given for the Contras. Again, I am not 
i en certain of the connection between that and the diversion of 

unds. 

Senator DANFORTH. You are not sure one way or another wheth- 
er he indicated that he had ever heard that Iran proceeds were 
being diverted to the Contras? 

Mr. Kerr. I don’t believe he did indicate that, but I cannot, I 
would have been surprised had he indicated that. 

Senator DANFORTH. So you don’t believe he, to the best of your 
knowledge, he did not indicate that? 

Mr. Kerr. No. 

Senator DANFORTH. So what he meant by rumors was what? 

Mr. Kerr. Donors, or money being raised for the Contras. 

Senator DANFORTH. Just that donors were being used but not 
that money was being diverted? 

Mr. Kerr. That is my assumption, but again, I cannot with preci- 
sion recall his precise words. 

Senator DANForTH. Did anything in Mr. Gates’ response to your 
comments to him surprise you? 

Mr. Kerr. No. Did his comments back to me surprise me? No, 
they didn’t. He expressed concern, surprise, but again, we were 
dealing the way I presented it, at a level of speculation and low key 
and not with any supporting evidence behind it. 

Senator DANFORTH. It would be impossible for me to try to re- 
member words after 5 years, but do you remember the words that 
he used? 

Mr. Kerr. No, I cannot. 

Senator DANFORTH. In essence, did he more or less just say he 
was surprised or was not surprised? 

Mr. Kerr. I really cannot, I’m afraid, recall the precise words. I 
have a little more precision on the words, but I think I gave be- 
cause I had gone up with some idea of what I wanted to tell him, so 
I am more confident about that than I am about this precise re- 
sponse. 

nedaAtee Danrortu. But you think that he said that he had heard 
rumors, that there was this benefactor program going? 

Mr. Kerr. I believe so, yes. 

Senator DANFORTH. But he did not indicate any prior knowledge 
or hint one way or another that there was any diversion of funds 
from Iran to the contras? 
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Mr. Kerr. I do not believe so. The only thing that I can dredge 
up, quite honestly, Senator, out of this is a comment to the effect 
that he wouldn’t be surprised if Ollie would be involved in such a 
thing. But that is not fore knowledge in my judgment. 

Senator DANFORTH. That would be in your view more of a state- 
ment of his view of Ollie North? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes. 

Senator DANForTH. And sort of the manner of Ollie North and 
not a statement about foreknowledge of this particular statement 
that you had made to him? 

Mr. Kerr. That would be my judgment, yes. 

Senator DANFORTH. Thank you. 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you, Senator Danforth. Senator 
Warner? 

Senator WarRNER. Mr. Chairman, I think the witness has re- 
sponded to the questions that you and the Chair and others have 
put down. I would simply follow up on one question there that Sen- 
ator Danforth asked about the meeting, and you said Bob Gates 
sort of said keep me advised. 

Did you keep him advised? 

Mr. Kerr. No, I had no further knowledge about it. I found it 
would have been useful to pass on, and I knew Charlie Allen essen- 
tially was involved in it, and that he, in some point in time had 
certainly engaged Bob and the Director in this. So, I had no par- 
ticular knowledge to pass on. 

Senator WARNER. Mr. Gates, in appearing before the Committee 
on the first day, set forth in his opening remarks some goals that 
he had. Have you had an opportunity to look at those goals? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir, I have. 

Senator WARNER. Let us discuss the one: We must dramatically 
expand our clandestine human intelligence collection effort. At the 
same time, we must consider the implication for our covert action 
capabilities. 

A dramatic decline in Soviet aggressiveness and disruptive activi- 
ties in the Third World, we must remedy the gap between the 21st 
century collection systems and a 19th century system for informing 
policymakers. Let us pick up on that last one, and would you share 
your views: 

Mr. Kerr. Well, this is an issue where I certainly agree with Bob 
Gates, and we have talked about this before he left the Agency, 
and in fact, we had a project going with a Director of Intelligence 
to look at an automated system using for the dissemination of our 
product and what amounts to real time and to have a current intel- 
ligence product, not just the publication each day, but a product 
that went to people electronically. 

We had funded some activity on it and had developed it a fair 
distance. But it reached the point where rather significant costs 
were going to be involved, and at this point in time it wasn’t obvi- 
ous to either of us that either our customers or the organization 
were quite ready for it, but I think I would agree with Bob that it 
is a necessity and is going to be a necessity. We need to update our 
distribution system. 

Senator WaRNeER. Another one. The intelligence budget should be 
considered by the President, the senior advisors in the Congress, 
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within, but independently of the defense budget. You are familiar 
with the process now. Let us start off with a question. a 

What about making the defense budget, I mean, excuse me, well. 
The defense is public. But that portion therein of the CIA budget 
public, the top line. You Are A Career Man. 

Mr. Kerr. On this issue, I’m fairly conservative not because I am 
particularly concerned about the number itself. I don’t think that 
is the issue. What I am concerned about is that the explanation of 
that number and in breaking it down into its component parts and 
having a discussion of that, which seems to be the inevitable proc- 
ess, that would result from an open number, then leads to, I think, 
problems in terms of protection of information about where we are 
putting our emphasis and what kind of activities we are involved 
in. 

It seems to me that is the appropriate purview of our Oversight 
Committees. We report to them, and quite simply, that process I 
wows find more satisfactory than trying to defend it in an open 
orum. 

Senator WARNER. So you lean towards, as I do, making the least 
amount of it public? 

Mr. Kerr. I do. 

Senator WARNER. This is a very interesting one on page 12: CIA’s 
Relationship To and Support For the U.S. Military Must Be Im- 
proved. 

Mr. Kerr. I agree with that. 

Senator WARNER. Did you have an opportunity to look at Gener- 
al Schwarzkopf’s remarks before this Committee? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, I did. I don’t think they accurately reflect the 
role intelligence played. I don’t think General Schwarzkopf, to be 
honest, understood fully what intelligence he got, how he got it and 
where it came from. I’m not sure he needed to understand that as 
a commander in order to command troops, but I don’t think he ap- 
preciated it fully. 

I think the intelligence he got was much more comprehensive 
now. I think there are problems. And I think there are things that 
we could make some significant changes, how to move from a civil- 
ian fundamentally a civilian strategic organization, as CIA is, and 
to an organization that can effectively help and apply that infor- 
mation to the military. 

I think it is an important challenge for us. It works the other 
way, too. The military needs to figure out how to tap the resources 
of the national community more effectively. Those are things we 
are working on. We have some things underway right now that I 
think are important that will help that. Some more gaming of in- 
telligence problems. To involve the military in intelligence before 
we have a crisis. I think we need to practice together more. And 
they need to have more confidence in us and we need to have more 
confidence in how they handle materials. 

But there’s work to be done in this area. 

Senator WARNER. Another one, the relationship between national 
and tactical intelligence programs must be dramatically—and I un- 
derline dramatically—improved. 

Mr. Kerr. Well, that goes essentially to the point I was trying to 
make. I think the division between national and tactical has 
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become fairly fine, nearly an indistinct line. National resources 
that were used in Desert Storm, together with tactical, for the 
same objective. And the commander didn’t care where he got the 
information. he only wanted it at the right place at the right time. 
Senator WARNER. His last remark: 
The Intelligence Community, and the CIA in particular, must build on openness, 


Director Webster, the foundation that he has laid and encouraged to develop better 
popular understanding and support for the US. intelligence activities. 


I would you pick up on that one? 

Mr. Kerr. I think I have changed my view about this in the last 
several years. Intelligence officers, historically, have said they 
always wanted to made no comment publicly on everything: Be- 
cause the minute you make a comment, then you had to explain it, 
and then you had to go further and describe it. And then you were 
never in a position to describe the full story, because you could not 
use the full extent of your information, which was classified. 

But I think we do need to describe to people in a more graphic 
way, what the business of intelligence is; what it does for the pol- 
icymaker. We need to describe the oversight process, this process 
that we’re involved in with your Committee. I think that’s an im- 
portant one. People need to understand that there is oversight, and 
there is responsibility involved in this. And I think that’s extraor- 
dinarily important. And we need to have the confidence of people. 

Senator WARNER. Do you feel that that will help build the 
moral—a greater degree to openness and public understanding of 
the dedicated work that the CIA personnel perform? 

Mr. Kerr. I think so. Although morale is very high, it’s an orga- 
nization that doesn’t let—I mean it’s used to criticism, it’s used to 
scrutiny. It’s used to doing its work, and doing it well. And so I 
think it’s very high. And it’s not—the CIA is not particularly wor- 
ried about the fut—its own future. 

Senator WARNER. I wasn’t suggesting that, but I’m glad that you 
brought that up. I—of course, I’m pleased that it’s in the State of 
Virginia, the majority of them. And I find in my contacts there 
morale is quite high. And they’re very proud to be a part of it. And 
they feel that the work product being used, from the President on 
down by the policymakers in our country. 

Mr. Kerr. Well, that’s true. I believe that. 

Senator WarnNe_R. And if I may say, I think you’ve done a fine job 
in stepping in and carrying on for this period of time. Good luck. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator WARNER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Boren [presiding]. Thank you very much, Mr. Kerr. 

Senator DeConcini has joined us and has indicated—he was here 
earlier and had to step out—and he does have some questions he 
would like to ask. So I recognize Senator DeConcini at this time. 

Senator DEConcrin1. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good afternoon, Mr. Kerr. I would like to touch on just a couple 
of things that maybe you can help me with. 

Please put yourself in the frame of mind of 1985 and the papal 
assassination and who might have been involved. Are you familiar 
with the subject matter? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, I am. 
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Senator DeConcin1. And realize—I am not interested in getting 
into classified information—obviously we cannot. I am loolting for 
some answers and would like to verify some of the facts that have 
been reported to us. 

It has been reported to the Committee that prior to the drafting 
of this 1985 assessment, a meeting was held, chaired by Director 
Casey, in which Mr. Casey expressed his views that the Soviets 
were behind the attempted assassination of the Pope. It has been 
reported that there was disagreement on the Soviet involvement, 
and that Mr. Gates suggested that the Soviet analysis division 
draft an assessment that lays out a specific case that there was, 
indeed, Soviet involvement. 

Sins you attend such meetings? Are you aware of any such meet- 
ings? 

Mr. Kerr. I’m not sure I attended the precise meeting you’re 
talking about. But I’m certainly aware of the process, and the task- 
ing of the paper, and was involved during that process, yes. 

Senator DeConcini. But you were not at a meeting where it 
might have been, or was suggested by Mr. Gates that the Soviet 
analysis division go prepare something implicating the Soviet 
Union? 

Mr. Kerr. Senator, I may have been. But I certainly—if I wasn’t 
at the meeting—I certainly—if I was at the meeting, regardless, I 
knew about the tasking for the Soviet Division, yes. 

Senator DEConciniI. Do you know why Mr. Gates would have 
gone ahead and told them to do that based on the information you 
recall now about the incident? | 

Mr. Kerr. I think the process—yes, I do remember. This was a 
debate that had been going on for quite some time in the Intelli- 
gence Community, and outside matters, the degree of Soviet in- 
volvement. And there was, I believe—and I know Bob Gates be- 
lieved this—a tendency to disregard the possibility of Soviet in- 
volvement. I think at times our—there was a tendency to say we 
don’t have evidence of it clearly, so—and it doesn’t make sense, so 
it probably didn’t happen. And I think Bob Gates, and I certainly 
would agree with him, believed that you should push this evidence, 
and push this—— 

Senator DEConcINI. Well, is there a difference here between 
pushing or letting the analysis division know that you want a cer- 
tain answer from them? 

Mr. Kerr. No, I think in this case it was make the case. In other 
words, the idea was, sit down and try to make a case for—— 

Senator DEConcinI. And, if indeed you could not make a case, 
that’s what you should come forward with? 

Mr. Kerr. I think—quite often in this process of intelligence, you 
ask people to test the hypothesis, to see if you can make a case on 
this—— 

Senator DeConcin1. And in this particular case, the recommen- 
dation, I guess, did come forward, and ultimately some kind of a 
report was put together—— 

Mr. Kerr. That’s correct. 

Senator DEConcINI [continuing]. That indicated there was such 
involvement. 
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Mr. Kerr. It certainly laid out the evidence for that. It still was 
ambiguous, I think, in the end. . 

Senator DEConcInNI. Do you recall the assessment? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, I thought it was—— 

Senator DeConcinI. Was it a balanced—— 

Mr. Kerr. I don’t think it was intended to be—— 

Senator DeConcinI [continuing]. Assessment? 

Mr. Kerr [continuing]. Balanced. 

Senator DeConcrn1. You don’t think it was? 

Mr. Kerr. No, I think it was intended to do exactly what the 
title suggested, and that was make a case for it. 

We are, for example doing—we do this on a regular basis. We set 
up a scenario and pursue that, to see if, in fact, the evidence would 
support it—— 

Senator DEConcInNI. Excuse me. 

Mr. Kerr. Go ahead. 

Senator DECoNCINI. It has been brought to this Senator’s atten- 
tion that there was a cover page on it, on top of the assessment 
that pointed out that there was some difference within the depart- 
ment, and there were some—whoever wrote the cover memo did 
not feel like this was indeed what it should be. 

Did you ever see a cover sheet, or cover memo? 

Mr. Kerr. I have, subsequently, only in reviewing the process re- 
cently. 

_My understanding is that that footnote, or that forward was 
written by the Soviet Division as a part of their contribution to the 
paper, and was subsequently—but did not relate to the whole 
paper. In other words, it’s just-—— : 

Senator DEConcin1. Do you know what the cover page said? 

Mr. Kerr. I can’t recall it precisely, but I have read it, yes. 

Senator DECoNcrINI. You can’t recall? 

Mr. Kerr. It was—I mean I can’t recall the detail of it. It essen- 
tially was—— 

Senator DEConcrnt. Was it in contradiction to the report? 

Mr. Kerr. No, I think it was a forward that described the con- 
text of how the report was made, and the fact that this was a case 
for it, a case for Soviet involvement. 

Senator DEConcini. Oh, you think it was an argument support- 
ing the Soviet involvement, and supporting the assessment that 
was attached to it? 

Mr. Kerr. I believe it was a description of the purpose of the 
paper, and the purpose behind the paper. 

Senator DEConcin1. I see—I think I see. That means that to the 
best of your recollection, it said, we have put this together because 
we have been asked to put everything we can put together that im- 
plicates the Soviet Union in this. Is that more or less—— 

Mr. Kerr. It made the case for. I believe that’s the situation. 
And that is, I believe, fundamentally the title of the paper was the 
case. 

Senator DeConcini. Do you know that we have not seen the 
Poe page? Is it because it is lost, or do you know? That cover 
page? 

Mr. Kerr. I think I’ve seen a copy somewhere. 

Senator DeConcin1. I don’t want to make a big deal of it. 
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Mr. Kerr. I know I’ve seen a copy, so I see no reason why you 
couldn’t see a copy of it. 

Senator DrEConcini. I am not making a big deal about i¢, but I 
would like to see it because it has been brought up so many times. 
If you could help us find it, maybe that is all I need to know. 

Mr. Kerr. Sure, we can provide a copy. 

Senator DeConcint. Or any cover sheets, if there are more than 
one. : 

Mr. Kerr. I believe there’s only one. 

Senator DeConcin1. Thank you. Let me turn to another area 
briefly, an issue that was raised with Mr. Fiers when he testified, 
that is monitoring, or collection, or having a report—or whatever 
it’s called—of information on members of Congress, Congressional 
staff, and American citizens. 

Were you ever involved in the collection of such information, the 
dissemination of it, or monitoring of any kind on members of Con- 
gress, their staff, or just general American citizens who might be in 
opposition to some Administration policy on Nicaragua or any 
place else? 

Mr. Kerr. No, the only thing that I can say I was involved in, 
directly, Senator, on this issue, is I have, on occasion, seen report- 
ing that was directed against foreign nationals that had some refer- 
ence to a US. citizen in it. And the material that I have seen, most 
often the names are not in there. They are deleted as part of a 
process for keeping the names out. But that was kind of inadvert- 
ent collection, when I have seen it. 

Senator DeConcini. You are not privy—you were not privy, 
then, to the fact that there was supposedly a report put together 
regarding former Congressman Barnes? 

Mr. Kerr. I have subsequently seen that material, and read 
Casey’s notes on it. But I was not involved in it at the time. 

Senator DECoNcINI. You were not involved in it. 

Mr. Kerr. No. 

Senator DECoNcINI. Do you know who was involved in that, be- 
sides—— 

Mr. Kerr. I think Alan Fiers certainly was the principal, and 
Bill Casey was personally involved in it. So I’m not sure, beyond 
those two. But certainly those two were. 

Senator DECoNcINI. You were left out? 

Mr. Kerr. No. I was not involved in that issue, no. 

Senator DECoNCINI. Do you know if Mr. Gates was? 

Mr. Kerr. No. I do not. I can’t speak to that. 

Senator DEConcINI. What, as far as you are concerned, is there 
for acquiring information on members of Congress for any reason? 

Mr. Kerr. No, there is no—to my knowledge—there is no direct, 
certainly no intention to do that. There is inadvertent information 
acquired as part of other collection. But again, we have rather— 
certainly, very careful procedures for handling that. material, and 
for protecting the individuals involved. 

Senator DEConcINI.. There is information that Mr. Casey had 
actual names of supposedly either members of Congress or staff 
members of Congress that were collected through intelligence gath- 
ering means, where normally that information is kept by the 
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Agency—I mean the name of the person is kept by the Agency or 
blacked-out. And Mr. Casey had that. Do you know if that’s true? 

Mr. Kerr. I believe that is true. In the specific case you’re talk- 
ing about, that was—I believe, if I’m not mistaken—was a human 
intelligence collection report, and not a technical intelligence 
where those names are taken out. And I think that was the nature 
of that particular report. 

Senator DEConcINI. How would it be that he would get that, be- 
cause he would order it up? 

Mr. Kerr. I believe—and I only know this quite simply based 
upon what I saw briefly of Alan Fiers’ testimony—but my under- 
standing is that Alan Fiers personally brought that to the atten- 
tion of the Director. But that is my only knowledge of it. 

Senator DEConcin1. Is it your understanding that the Director 
could instruct the gathering unit or agency to give him the actual 
names? Was the policy of that collection intelligence group or 
agency always to black out the names? 

Mr. Kerr. I’m not sure of the procedure, if we’re talking about 
the signals area. I’m not sure of the precise procedure for acquiring 
names when they’re not included in the report. I don’t know the 
answer to that. I’m sure that you can—somebody could acquire 
them. But I don’t know the procedure for that. 

Senator DeConcini. You’re not familiar with any reports being 
sent to the President or the Vice President from Mr. Casey involv- 
ing aid or the policy of Nicaragua that dealt specifically, or made 
reference, specifically, to any members of Congress or their staffs? 

Mr. Kerr. No, I’m not. 

Senator DEConcINI. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask this witness a 
question on intelligence-sharing of our Government with Iraq 
during the Iran-Iraq War. I am not sure that I can do that here. It 
is not a question of any great significance, and it occurred a long 
time ago. But I need your guidance. 

Chairman Boren. Why don’t I ask the General Counsel to come 
and confer with you just a minute about what it is. And if this is 
something we cannot handle in open session, we can ask for Mr. 
Kerr to answer in writing. Or we can convene privately, for a 
minute, as we break up, and have you have an opportunity to ask 
that and then enter his response into the record. 

Senator CRANSTON. Could I ask a question while we are waiting? 

Chairman Boren. Yes. 

Senator Cranston. 

Mr. Kerr. Is this fair? 

Chairman Boren. We do not want to let you have a breather, 
Mr. Kerr. 

[General Laughter.] 

Senator CRANSTON. You mentioned Bill Casey’s notes on conver- 
sations between Members of Congress and the Sandinistas. Do you 
know the dates of those notes? 

Mr. Kerr. No, I don’t know them. We certainly could provide the 
date for you. 

Senator CRANSTON. I would appreciate it if you would. 

And Mr. Chairman, do you know if the Committee has copies of 
those notes? 

Chairman Boren. I do not. 
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I am.sorry. 

Senator Cranston. Do you know if the Committee has copies of 
the notes Bill Casey made between Members of Congressand the 
Sandinistas? 

Chairman Boren. I assume we will get that as one of the things 
we have requested. I know Mr. Kerr, as Acting Director and his 
staff are putting together all of the information on it. I asked for a 
comprehensive survey of all the information that might have been 
collected by Members of Congress, what was the extent of it, and 
what was done with it, and so on. When we go into our closed ses- 
sion tomorrow, we will have a report. 

As I understand, Mr. Kerr, there is someone from the Agency 
who will be prepared to come and present that material to us and 
answer any questions. So we will have an opportunity, in closed 
session, to go into all of that. 

I take that as a very serious matter. I think at the very least, 
there has been no evidence, thus far, that anyone set out to inten- 
tionally target a Member of Congress. But in the course of collect- 
ing against other targets that were legitimate, contact showed up. 
They may have been very harmless contacts, but they showed up. 
And therefore they became of record. 

And so the question of how to safeguard that information and 
how to make sure it is not abused has come up. Admiral Inman 
had his suggestion that, for example, it would not be disseminated 
to other agencies. It would be protected. As I recall, one of our wit- 
nesses—maybe it was Admiral Inman—suggested there should be a 
policy, perhaps, of conveying some improper behavior or question- 
able behavior privately to the Leadership of the Congress, to dis- 
cuss it with them, as to how to proceed in this kind of joint fashion 
if it involved a Member of Congress, or a member of a Congression- 
al staff. 

But I do think this is something we need to probe not only to 
make sure that nothing improper happened here and to find out 
what the facts were, but also to determine if we really do have 
sound enough policy guidance. We really need some standard oper- 
ating procedures to cover a situation like this. 

We have not found thus far that there was any illegality in the 
sense of deliberately targeting a Member of Congress, or trying to 
operate domestically by the Agency, or improper targeting by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, which obviously is the other 
agency primarily involved here under their counterintelligence re- 
sponsibility. 

I understand from staff that the Agency has indicated they will 
be able to give us a comprehensive report. 

Senator DeConcini. 

Senator DEConcrnI. Senator, I can finish up if the Senator is fin- 
ished. 

Mr. Kerr, in May of this year—May 21, as a matter of fact—I 
was at a hearing up here. And you appeared before us regarding 
Desert Storm. You said, regarding sharing of intelligence informa- 
tion with Iraq during the Iran-Iraq conflict, we never provided sen- 
sitive information, no imagery was provided. 

Now, there is some dispute as to that. The Inspector General 
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stance, I am told, because of the nature of it—But I think it is very 
fair to say that there was sensitive and substantial intelligence 
that they believed our government gave over to Iraq. 

Do you still stand by your statement as of May 21, 1991? 

Mr. Kerr. I would have to go back and look at the context of it. 
But I think I—as I remember my response, what I was referring to 
is sensitive, in terms of sources and methods, and providing them 
information that would compromise our own capability, and also, 
quite simply, providing them imagery that they then held—in 
other words, we didn’t give it away. We may have given briefings, 
we may have given line drawings, and we did give some informa- 
tion. 

But when I—the context that I was answering it, and if I misin- 
formed you then I’m sorry—was sensitivity of the intelligence 
sources and methods—not that we didn’t give intelligence. 

Senator DEConcinI. No imagery was provided? 

Mr. Kerr. Imagery was shown—again, I draw—we probably 
should do this in another. 

Chairman Boren. I want to allow the Senator from Arizona to 
get an answer, and we will get an answer. But I am very concerned 
we not tread into specifics here, because we have been particularly 
admonished— 

Senator DEConcini. I understand, Mr. Chairman. I remember 
that meeting so well, and I have the greatest respect for you, sir. 
And when you told me that, I was surprised. I said my God, here it 
comes from the Acting Director—I guess you were Acting Director 
then in May. 

Mr. Kerr. I was something, I don’t remember what it was. 

Senator DEConcINI. You were certainly in a position that you 
knew about it, which I gathered very clearly, so I went back and 
asked my staff to pull out the language. It just seems to me that 
there’s a big difference between the information you gave us—— 

Mr. Kerr. If I can on that, let me provide—go back to the record 
on that, what I said, and provide a written comment, if that would 
be helpful to you. 

Senator DEConcInI. That would be helpful. 

Mr. Kerr. There was certainly no intent to misinform you. I may 
have misunderstood the question. 

Senator DEConcin1. I understand, and my concern is during the 
period of time that this information was given over, what involve- 
ment was Mr. Gates’, if any, in the information. Because I intend 
to ask him the same questions, how substantive it was, and what it 
was—which we cannot go into here. So if you are going to research 
that, I would like to know what involvement, in your recollection, 
was Mr. Gates aware of? 

Chairman Boren. Let me suggest this, that perhaps, Senator 
DeConcini, you and Director Kerr could have a verbal conversation 
about this so that you understand each other and then have Mr. 
Kerr supply his answer, which would track what he tells you ver- 
pier k so we could then have it officially as a part of the record as 
well. 

Senator DeConcin1. All right, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Chairman Boren. It would then be a continuation of the sworn 
response here. 
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Mr. Kerr. That’s fine. I would be glad to submit that. 

Senator DEConcinI. Mr. Chairman, that’s fine. 

May I ask one additional question, and then I will wind up? 

Chairman BorREN. Yes, sir. i 

Senator DeConcin1. Mr. McMahon testified here on something 
that was really interesting to me. Whereas, prior to Mr. McMahon 
we had testimony by Mr. Fiers indicating that indeed, when Mr. 
Casey was Director, there was references made. And I don’t know 
that it is any such bad thing, to the political situation and how the 
results of some intelligence affected the Administration. 

The reference he gave, I believe, that Mr. Fiers gave, if my recol- 
lection is correct—was about a training manual provided to the 
Contras by the CIA. In the presence of Fiers, Mr. Casey said that 
this was hurting the President in the polls; that this was the only 
thing that he was down in; and what were we going to do to fix it? 

My question is not so much as to that specific incident, but more 
so as to the statement by Mr. McMahon that politics was never 
part of any report or decision that he was involved in there. I do 
not know that it is so bad that it is, but those kind of statements 
really are doubtful in my mind, because I think the people I know 
in the CIA are just as politically aware—if not more—than most 
Government officials, because that is their job: to know what the 
politics is in other countries, and you cannot avoid that without 
knowing what the politics is in your own country. 

I just wonder if you can give me your candid view as to how 
much the political process weighs in at the Agency? Obviously, I 
am sure you are going to say that it is unprofessional to sit down 
and create intelligence to justify a political premise that the Presi- 
dent wants to make a statement on. I am not suggesting that. 
What I would like to know is in the course of developing informa- 
tion that you have been tasked to do, either within the Agency or 
from outside that Agency, what is the political involvement? . 

Mr. Kerr. Well, that is a serious and important question. 

No one sitting in the job of DCI, or the Deputy, or in a senior job 
in CIA or elsewhere in the Community is unaware of the politics or 
the pressures on particular issues. I mean, after all, we have to be 
sensitive to that, because if you don’t know that, it’s not just poli- 
tics, it’s—you have to understand what is important to the policy- 
maker, and what is making the difference to them, or you do not 
fully understand how to—what they need from you as help. 

But when I say help, I don’t mean we tell them what they want 
to hear. In my judgment, our obligation, and my obligation to the 
President, and to other policymakers is to tell them as accurately 
as I can, the information. That’s the obligation. And not telling 
them is falling down on that obligation, in my judgment. 

So—but we—there are times when you practically you will say 
we have driven this point home again, and again, in our product. If 
we do it one more time, we’re going to lose a policymaker in terms 
they won’t pay attention to us. 

Senator DECoNcINI. Then based on that, do you think Mr. 
Gates—I’m sure I know the answer to this—but for the record, do 
you think Mr. Gates could withstand someone from the White 
House, even if it be the President, calling him and telling him, you 
know, put together something here, justifying my position—when 
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indeed he could not do it. That Mr. Gates would say, I can’t do it— 
that isn’t right. 

Mr. Kerr. I think that’s quite easy to withstand. It is not that 
much of a problem, quite simply. 

I have had, as, you know, a person—and certainly Bob Gates has 
had—I’ve had people call me and express great unhappiness with 
what I—with what the Intelligence Community or CIA had written 
about a particular issue, at very senior levels, saying they dis- 
agreed, they though it was wrong, they thought we were on the 
wrong course and we were hurting policy. And again, my reaction 
to that—that doesn’t happen very often, I’ll tell you—but if my re- 
action to that is my obligations are rather clear in this regard. And 
Bob Gates, I would think would have no hesitation, whatsoever. 
He’s done that over the years. He understands that issue. But he 
also is going to do it as I would try to do it, in a way that’s helpful 
to the policymaker. 

It is not just enough to provide them information that they don’t 
want to hear. It’s also useful to try to tell them—help them under- 
stand it and put it in some kind of context—and perhaps even de- 
scribe opportunities that might exist for doing things. 

Senator DeConcini. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr. 
Kerr. 

Chairman Boren. Senator Chafee. 

Senator CHAFEE. Thank you. I apologize, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. 
Kerr for being so late. I know that you have had some previous dis- 
cussion here about a sensitive source that was targeted on the San- 
dinistas that disclosed information, or from which it was learned 
that meetings were taking place between Congressional staff and 
Sandinistas—I believe you mentioned that, haven’t you? 

Chairman Boren. We have talked about that. 

Senator CHAFEE. Now, my question is, was any classified infor- 
mation being transmitted to the Sandinistas from Congressional 
staff, that you know of, Mr. Kerr? 

Mr. Kerr. I don’t believe so, Senator Chafee. But it would seem 
to me that as we were discussing earlier, Senator Boren, if we 
could discuss this in a closed hearing, I think we probably could 
give you a better description of what it was, and what we were 
talking about and what our controls are, and how we handle it, 
and what this particular incident involved. 

Chairman Boren. Senator Chafee, we have requested, beginning 
with the time in which the first news stories were carried about 
this matter, the Agency to provide us with a full briefing and infor- 
mation. Director Kerr has tasked the Agency to come up with that. 
I do not know if he is yet, personally familiar with all the details of 
the data—— 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, I am. 

Chairman Boren [continuing]. But tomorrow, this will be one of 
the items that we will take up in closed session. We will go into all 
the information that they have gathered together for us, and go 
into what it was, what was done with it, and the rest of it. 

So we will be able to pursue all that tomorrow. 

Senator CuHaFeE. Well, I think that is good, Mr. Chairman. The 
only reason I brought it up—and I just do not want anybody to go, 
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any press or anybody to go out of here with the idea that dossiers 
were kept on certain 

Chairman Boren. Of course not, no: a 

Senator CHAFEE [continuing]. Members or staff, because that just 
is not the case. There are no dossiers kept. It was—this information 
came up, and through these sources, and—— 

Mr. Kerr. I think you will find out of this—if I can say this 
much—and that is that there was a legitimate—a very careful 
process. And my understanding of how the information was then 
used, and subsequently used, I think is, you will find it is very con- 
structive. And there is nothing sinister, there is no problem about 
it. I think it was used very openly. 

Senator CuaFree. But I think that is right. And I think that we 
should destroy the suggestion that there was anything sinister, if, 
indeed, the suggestion is out there. I believe that completes the 
questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Could you roughly go through our time now? Are we meeting at 
9:30 tomorrow? 

Chairman Boren. We will meet at 9:00 tomorrow in our closed 
Committee room. And tomorrow it is my hope that we could com- 
plete all of the classified items. We will be talking about intelli- 
gence sharing with other countries. We will discuss, specifically, 
the matter of Iraq that has been raised this afternoon, and been 
raised previously by Senator Bradley. We will be talking about the 
politicization of intelligence. We will be able to go, in that session, 
into the classified intelligence estimates. And we will also have this 
report on the collection which touched on members of Congress, or 
Congressional staffs. 

So those will be the three topics tomorrow. It is my hope that we 
can cover all three of those topics in closed session. It will be a 
lengthy session, throughout the day and perhaps into the evening — 
hours tomorrow. 

Then, my thought is that we will begin Thursday morning with 
the nominee as our concluding witness. First, Members of the Com- 
mittee can ask any classified questions of the nominee they wish to 
ask in closed session; items that might have been stimulated by 
other things they have heard during the course of the hearings. 

Then we will come into open session for Members to complete 
their questioning of the nominee. It would be my thought that we 
have at least a good opportunity to complete the hearing process on 
Thursday, with the last rounds of questions of Mr. Gates. And 
unless there is something else that we do not foresee at this point, 
he could be our concluding witness. 

There are two or three Members that has indicated they still had 
additional questions to ask him. I think Senator Metzenbaum had 
indicated to me he had maybe 15 to 20 minutes more of questions 
for Mr. Gates. I think Mr. Bradley had 10 or 15 minutes in addition 
to any questions that might have been stimulated during the proc- 
ess. I had a few questions on the future of intelligence. We really 
have. not had a opportunity, that many wanted to have earlier, to 
focus more questions about the ideas that the nominee might have 
for the future. 
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I see no reason why we could not complete our business by the 
close of business on Thursday, giving staff then time to prepare the 
transcripts for us to study over the weekend. . 

Senator CHAFEE. That would take us into the week of September 
30, and we go out on that Friday, under the latest arrangement. 
Presumably during that week, we might have a chance—at least in 
the Committee— to vote. 

Chairman Boren. I think we could deliberate in the committee 
and vote, and that would be done in public session, sometime 
during that week. 

Senator CHAFEE. Then it is up to the leader, when it would be 
taken up on the floor. 

Chairman Boren. Exactly, our Committee Rules provide that we 
have to have at least 48 hours after the time the transcripts of the 
hearing are available to Members before we vote in the Committee. 
But I would think that if we complete our business on Thursday, 
that should give adequate opportunity to take action some time the 
week of the 30th. 

Senator CHAFEE. Just casting thoughts ahead, the chances of a 
Floor vote, then coming up before that. Columbus Day recess, 
before we go out on the fourth, are probably slim. 

Chairman Boren. Probably, just because again, you have the 3- 
day rule, after the Committee vote, before it can be done by unani- 
mous consent. But I do not know that any nominations to this post 
have ever been handled by unanimous consent on the Floor. So I 
would doubt that would be practical. 

Senator CHAFEE. And then we come back on the 15th, I believe. 
So it would probably be in that week? 

Chairman Boren. I imagine so, but I have not discussed that spe- 
cifically with the Majority Leader. But he has indicated to me that 
he intends to take it up in a timely fashion when our Committee 
has finished deliberation, barring some major controversy in our 
Committee. 

I have a couple of last questions for Mr. Kerr. I know he would 
be disappointed if we allowed him to leave so early in the evening. 
i is only 6:00—just a few more questions that really touch on the 

uture. 

In the course of our hearings, as you know, we have, in this Com- 
mittee, Senator Warner, Senator Nunn, myself, and others, a large 
majority in this Committee, have adopted as part of our bill for 
this year what we call the National Security Education Fund. This 
program would be located, essentially, in the Department of De- 
fense, with an advisory committee drawn from the Intelligence 
Community, the Defense Department, and the State Department, 
and so on. This is aimed at making improvements in the area of 
foreign language, and area studies like Middle Eastern studies, Af- 
rican studies, Latin American studies, and others. It should also 
strengthen those courses of studies at our colleges and universities. 
Some graduate fellowships would be provided in these areas of 
study for those that then would agree to accept some employment 
with the Government. 

Now, Mr. Gates has indicated his support for this concept, 
having had his own experience with the National Defense Educa- 
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tion Act. Admiral Inman also was very strongly supportive in his 
testimony. 

I wonder if you would agree that improvements in the agademic 
background of our future Intelligence Community work force are 
needed? 

Mr. Kerr. There is no question. I think the area studies pro- 
grams, and the loss of those in universities has had an impact on 
the Intelligence Community. So from that perspective, I think it is 
always valuable, I think, to have additional area studies, and famil- 
iarization and training. 

Chairman Boren. So you believe there is a national security re- 
quirement for programs like the National Security Education Pro- 
gram we have talked about in our Committee? 

Mr. Kerr. I do. I would be less than candid, however, if I didn’t 
say I was concerned about where the money comes from, and the 
National Foreign Intelligence Program. 

Chairman Boren. I understand you have to defend the priorities 
of the budget. But you would regard this as a valid national securi- 
ty concern? 

Mr. Kerr. No question. It is important, and our ability to get 
qualified people and have people with area familiarization is im- 
portant, very important for intelligence. And it will be more so in 
the future. 

Chairman Boren. Well, that is something that has been so 
alarming to me, to discover that only 8 percent of our college stu- 
dents, in any given year, are taking a foreign language at a time 
when we are internationalizing more and more—not only with the 
need for intelligence, defense, and diplomatic communities, but ob- 
viously also as a part of the global economic marketplace. | 

But it was interesting to me that when we had some of those 
that were present at the creation of the CIA come and talk to us in 
our Committee, really historians of the Agency, that one of the 
things they emphasized was the need to improve the quality of edu- 
cation; that so many of our universities had slipped back, done 
away with, and watered-down their international studies, their 
area studies and their language studies. 

Mr. Kerr. Or cancelled programs—as you know, we have a lot 
of—because of that, we have been forced to do a lot of our own 
training, internally, in language, and also some fairly rudimentary 
training, at times. But we do a lot, and we will do more in the 
future. 

Chairman Boren. It also increases the lead time it takes, does it 
not, when we talk about—and we have had a lot of talk, and cer- 
tainly you have been a part of this process with this Committee— 
beefing-up human intelligence and also analysis, so that we have 
people that we can put into certain areas of the world where we 
have been thinner than we have been in others. And our coverage, 
either for operations officers, or analysts, is something that we just 
cannot snap our fingers and do overnight. As you say, if they are 
not coming out of the colleges and universities with the language 
skills, the ethnic studies, the religious studies, the cultural studies, 
and all the rest of it, very often they almost have to start from 
scratch, sending people back to school, training them themselves. 
And that lengthens the process of adjustment, does it not? 
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Well again, Mr. Kerr, thank you very much. I know it has been a 
long day for you. I apologize. And now, within just a few days we 
have had to bring you back twice. But I think you understand that 
your testimony and that of Mr. Allen is critical on certain issues. 
We would not have asked you to come back were it not for the fact 
that our members are trying to meet their own responsibilities, 
and felt it was essential. 

I apologize that we have had to shift the time on you two or 
three different times, even today, at least twice because of our own 
scheduling problems. We are appreciative of the fact that you are 
very busy as Acting Director, and that you would come during this 
time slot and answer the questions that we had. 

Mr. Kerr. Thank you. I have had things to fill in while I wasn’t 
here. And I wouldn’t have missed it. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you very much, Mr. Kerr. 

We will stand in recess until 9:00 in the morning when we will 
have our closed session. 

[Whereupon, at 6:10 p.m., the Committee adjourned. ] 
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The Select Comittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:44 a.m., in 
room SH-216, Hart Senate Office Building, Hon. David L. Boren, 
Chairman of the Committee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Boren, Nunn, Hollings, Bradley, Cranston, 
DeConcini, Metzenbaum, Glenn, Murkowski, Warner, D’Amato, 
Danforth, Rudman, Gorton and Chafee. 

Also attending: Senators Cohen and Moynihan. 

Also present: George Tenet, Staff Director; John Moseman, Mi- 
nority Staff Director; Britt Snider, Chief Counsel; and Kathleen 
McGhee, Chief Clerk. 


PROCEEDINGS 


Chairman Boren. The Committee will come to order. 

This morning the Committee takes up the subject of the record of 
Mr. Gates as Deputy Director of Intelligence, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Intelligence Council and Deputy Director of Central Intelli- 
gence in the preparation of intelligence for policymakers. 

Initially, the Committee undertook to review this subject in 
closed session. We did so because the debate involves specific classi- 
fied intelligence analysis. It became apparent that a substantial 
portion of the discussion could take place in a non-classified con- 
text. And because the issues are important to the American people, 
we decided that as much of the discussion and questioning should 
be held in open session as possible. 

As I have said in the course of these hearings, it is not only our 
purpose to weigh the qualifications of the nominee for this impor- 
tant position, it is also our purpose to share to the maximum 
degree possible with the American people information about the in- 
telligence process. The taxpayers of this country pay for the intelli- 
gence establishment of this country. I think there is great value in 
having the American people understand as much as possible about 
our Intelligence Community, how it operates, issues which impact 
it, and the future course of intelligence in the next century. 

In preparation for today’s session, we asked the CIA to declassify 
a large number of documents. The Agency has been cooperative in 
this regard, and that number of documents have been declassified, 
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all of which, I believe, have been released to the public today. The 
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Agency has, however, decided that it should not declassify those 
portions of finished intelligence products known as National and 
Special National Intelligence Estimates and intelligence assess- 
ments. It was my hope that at least the key judgments or findings 
of these estimates could have been made public. It remains my 
hope that in the final report to the Senate, the Committee will be 
able to add more to the public debate from these documents. And 
we will certainly endeavor to do so at any point that we can. But 
for now, I believe that we have more than enough to begin a 
healthy public debate on this very difficult and complex subject. 

There may be some instances during the course of our question- 
ing, we will have to enter into classified areas which will have to 
continue in closed session because of the classified nature of the 
underlying document or the underlying pieces of raw intelligence 
that would compromise sources and methods. As I have said pri- 
vately to all of our witnesses this morning, if at any point in time 
they are asked a question by Members of the Committee they think 
will force them to go into classified information in their answers, I 
hope they will not hesitate to notify the Chairman so that we can 
pursue those questions that might involve classified information in 
private session. It is my hope, again, that most of this discussion 
can take place in public and I think certainly most of it can. But 
we do want to be sensitive to make sure that all of us try to keep 
clear in our own minds the line between those matters which are 
classified and not classified. I do appreciate the willingness of the 
witnesses today to help bring those matters to our attention when 
any Member of the Committee might inadvertently ask a question 
which would get into a classified area. | 

The Committee has conducted an extensive review of specific al- 
legations by some of the politicization of intelligence. This has not 
been easy because we lack even a consensus of opinion on a defini- 
tion for politicization. What is to one individual the skewing of in- 
telligence, to another is effective management review of intelli- 
gence. 

However one chooses to define it, politicization of intelligence 
analysis is a very serious matter for this Committee and for all of 
those who care about the independence and integrity of U.S. intelli- 
gence. If the analysis of intelligence information is slanted or mis- 
represented at the back end of the process, then what use are all 
the resources costing, over the years, billions of dollars, that we 
commit to the front end in collecting intelligence, everything from 
human intelligence to satellite collection. We must be assured that 
all of the information gained through those costly resources will be 
marshaled in a fair, an impartial way, and an objective way to be 
given to the policymaker in a form that will be most useful to the 
policymaker in trying to reach the best decision that is in the in- 
terest of the American people. 

As a result, the Committee has undertaken a very serious review 
of all the credible allegations of politicization. The Committee staff 
has conducted over 80 interviews, reviewed dozens of intelligence 
products, tracked down several internal CIA memoranda and other 
documents that might shed light on particular cases. Staff investi- 
gation has highlighted four cases that we hope to lay out for Mem- 
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bers and to the public today as we continue in the course of these 
hearings. 

First, a 1985 special study was commissioned by Mr. Gates, that 
laid out the case for Soviet involvement in the 1981 attempt to as- 
sassinate the Pope. New evidence had come to light, and although 
the Office of Soviet Analysis and the Directorate of Operations con- 
tinued to believe that the Soviets most likely were not involved, 
the objective of the fast-track study was to challenge this conven- 
tional wisdom and to discover if a strong case for Soviet involve- 
ment could be made. The key issue for this Committee is whether 
the case was accurately represented by Mr. Gates to policymakers 
and whether he took sufficient steps to obtain balance of intelli- 
gence in this area. 

The second case is one that took place in May of 1985. A May 
1985 Memorandum to holders updating a special national intelli- 
gence estimate that had been produced in October 1984 is also at 
issue. It is alleged that the National Intelligence Officer who called 
for the update cited support from Mr. Gates, who at the time was 
simultaneously Chairman of the Council and head of all CIA ana- 
lysts, to persuade CIA Soviet analysts not to formally object to in- 
clusion of his view that the Soviets had major opportunities in 
Iran. Some imply that this estimate laid the predicate for the sub- 
sequent Iranian initiative on the part of the White House staff. 
And we will be looking at that whole question of Mr. Gates’ in- 
volvement in that matter as we proceed today. 

Third, a series of Inspector General reports in the late 1980’s ex- 
amined the flagship office of the Directorate of Intelligence, the 
Office of Soviet Analysis, and found that there was at least the per- 
ception of, quote, “politicization”, and that it was widespread. Staff 
investigations also found considerable indications that morale in 
SOVA, the Office of Soviet Analysis, became a serious problem in 
the mid 1980’s, continuing to this day. The issue for this Committee 
is to what extent any of this was caused by Mr. Gates or any of his 
actions and policies. 

The fourth area that is a focus for us this morning is a 1986 
speech by then-Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, Robert 
Gates, on, quote, “The Soviets and SDI’, unquote, which was large- 
ly based on an unofficial CIA working or white paper that was pro- 
duced in a short time by a senior CIA directed energy weapons an- 
alyst, and then quickly declassified. The speech openly supported 
the President’s strategic defense initiative. As Mr. Gates indicated 
in his testimony, that probably wasn’t a good idea. 

We’ve assembled before us today six witnesses who have knowl- 
edge of these and other issues based upon their experience in the 
Agency. 

First, Mr. Mel Goodman, a former CIA analyst and manager of 
intelligence analysis, now with the National War College. 

Second, Mr. Graham Fuller, currently with the Rand Corpora- 
tion and a former National Intelligence Officer for the Near East 
and South Asia, will provide his views on these issues. 

Third; Mr. Hal Ford, who has some forty years of intelligence ex- 
perience and who, from 1980 to 1986, served in various positions on 
the DCI’s National Intelligence Council. 
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Fourth, Mr. Larry Gershwin, National Intelligence Officer for 
Strategic Programs since 1981. He is also here today to provide his 
perspective on the issue of politicization as it relates to Soviet stra- 
tegic programs. 

Then we will hear, fifth, from Ms. Jennifer Glaudemans, former 
CIA analyst, who will give her views from the perspective of that 
echelon in the organization. 

And then we will finally hear from Mr. Douglas MacEachin, cur- 
rently Chief of the Central Intelligence Agency’s Arms Control In- 
telligence Staff and formerly Director of the Office of Soviet Analy- 
sis. 

In order to have a balanced presentation of this matter and to 
try to be as fair as possible, it’s been determined that it would be 
valuable for us to hear the perspectives of all of these witnesses. 
We will first hear them one at a time. We’ve allocated approxi- 
mately twenty to twenty-five minutes to each of these presenta- 
tions. Although I would say to those who are testifying this morn- 
ing that we do not want to limit you in any way that will make it 
impossible for you to lay out all of the items you wish to bring 
before us that you think are relevant to us. So we will not keep an 
exact time clock. I would just ask for cooperation as much as possi- 
ble to try in as brief a period of time to bring forward all of those 
substantive matters that you think that the Committee should 
hear. So you will be the guide of your own time limitations but I 
would just ask that you would be as sensitive as you can to the 
time of the Committee. 

We will hear from all six of these in terms of their opening state- 
ments without interruption by questioning from Members of the 
Committee. This will give us all six of these perspectives before we 
begin the rounds of questioning by Members of the Committee. 
After each has testified, I’ll ask all six of our witnesses to come for- 
ward and act as a panel. Members of the Committee will be able to 
direct questions in our questioning rounds to any members of the 
panel of six to whom they wish to address questions. 

We will begin with ten minute rounds of questioning and simply 
continue those rounds of questionings as long as we need to in 
order to complete the questions that any Member of the Committee 
wishes to ask. 

I think in fairness we will go through the rounds and then con- 
tinue with additional rounds as long as there are Members who 
want to ask those questions. 

We do have two or three votes that will begin at approximately 
11:00 o’clock. We should be able to resume then by about 11:45. We 
will go on for at least an additional hour at which time we will 
break for the caucus lunches which occur on Tuesdays, and then 
we will return at approximately 2:15 this afternoon. 

It is our plan that we will complete testimony this week. I would 
put my colleagues on notice that we may well go into the evening 
hours tonight and any other evening this week so that we can com- 
plete this week. 

When we have completed the questioning and testimony of these 
six witnesses and consider if there should be any other additional 
witnesses brought on this subject or any other subject before the 
Committee, we will then have testimony again from Mr. Gates, the 
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nominee, who will first testify in closed session to respond to still 
sensitive and highly classified matters related to liaison relation- 
ships with other nations or any other classified questjons. And 
then we will return in open session so that Members of the Com- 
mittee will have another opportunity in light of all of the testimo- 
ny that we have heard over the past three weeks to ask additional 
questions of Mr. Gates or to request from him clarifications. before 
the hearings are concluded. 

So, I would ask first if there are any other statements that Mem- 
bers of the Committee would like to make before I ask Mr. Good- 
man to come forward. 

Senator Murkowsk1. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman BoreEN. The Vice Chairman. 

Senator Murkowskl!. Thank you. I think the record should note 
that Senator Nunn and Senator Warner have been called down to 
the White House, and they didn’t share with me the message so I 
can only guess that something significant will be coming back from 
them, but let the record note that. 

A very brief statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The allegation that intelligence analysis has been slanted or sup- 
pressed as you stated, is certainly a serious one. It goes to the in- 
tegrity and it goes to the very heart of the intelligence process. The 
taxpayers have paid many, many millions of dollars to build an 
exotic collection and communications system and to maintain a 
massive intelligence bureaucracy. But what is that investment 
worth if the analysis that actually goes to the policymakers at the 
end of the day is tainted? 

But the specific issue before us today is whether Robert Gates, as 
the senior manager of the CIA and Community analysis, was re- 
sponsible for slanting or suppressing intelligence to please policy- 
makers. 

I think the record should note that we have heard from three of 
the most experienced and respected figures in American intelli- 
gence, John McMahon, Admiral Inman, and the current DDI, Rich- 
ard Kerr, testify that they believe Robert Gates did not do so. Mr. 
Gates, himself, has given this Committee strong assurances that he 
regards the integrity of intelligence analysis as vital. 

In my view, therefore, those who assert the contrary have a very 
heavy burden of proof. And let us insist that those who try to make 
the case for slanting intelligence—and those who rebut them— 
stick to the facts. Accusations are certainly very easy to make, but 
responsible testimony requires evidence. 

Let us also keep in mind that as the DDCI Bob Gates would have 
to confront dozens of issues every day. As DDI he probably read 
and certainly edited nearly every major piece of intelligence analy- 
sis produced by the ClA—perhaps 25 major articles and mono- 
graphs per week. that adds up to well over a thousand per year— 
not to mention internal memos, letters and so forth. 

Out of the thousands of possible candidates for slanting of intelli- 
gence, how many do we have before us? Well, as the Chairman in- 
dicated, it’s my understanding from staff that approximately four 
or five. That doesn’t mean that they should be brushed aside by 
any means. They should be examined and where there seem to be 
issues, Mr. Gates will be invited to respond and explain. 
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After reviewing the prepared testimony of some of the witnesses, 
it is suggested that there is a pattern of harsh criticism by Mr. 
Gates of the Soviet Union. I think we’re all reminded of that day 
in 1983 when we heard of the shootdown of the Korean Airlines 
Flight 007. I recall the circumstances where one of our Senators 
spoke on the Floor of the United States Senate—Senator Helms. 
He happened to be in Anchorage, Alaska with Senator Symms at 
the time the two Korean flights were about to depart, and he re- 
called the instance where he took two children that were on that 
flight 007 on his knee and told them a story while their mother 
took care of a few personal needs. I recall his statement at the 
Floor of the United States Senate that said that these two children, 
little girls, had a right to life and a right to be loved, and they 
were murdered in cold blood. I think as we reflect on the Soviet 
Union it’s also fair to reflect on the contention that the Soviet 
Union’s current situation is a result of our policy of maintaining 
peace through strength—that: the Soviets bankrupted themselves 
in the arms race. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I was struck by an eloquent op ed pub- 
lished recently by my distinguished colleague, Senator Moynihan. 
In it he notes that the 1975 resolution declaring Zionism a form of 
racism did not originate with the Arabs, but was instead a cynical 
Soviet maneuver. Bob Gates is chastised by his critics for taking 
too harsh a view of the former Soviet Union. Senator Moynihan 
has provided a useful reminder that those who took a harsh view 
did so with some justification. 

Mr. Chairman, I would ask that this op ed by Senator Moynihan 
be entered into the record as read. 

Chairman Boren. Without objection. 

[The document referred to follows:] 


Dae el Patrick Moynihan 


Big Red Lie 





It was the Soviets, not the Arabs, wh 


On Monday last, in as fine an address as 
any American statesman will ever give, 
George Bush called for the United Nations 
to undo one of the most sordid acts of the 
age of totalitarianism: the 197S“resolution 
declaring Zionism to be a form of racism. In 
effect, it was a resolution to deny the state 
of Israel the right to exist. 

If you would take the measure of just how 
monstrous that event was, you need only 
consult the news reports of the president's 
address. Without exception, so far as I 
know, Resolution 3379 is described as an 

* Arab initiative. x 

It was nothing of the sort. It was a 
calculated lie of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union that began in the age of Stalin 
and culminated in a two-part article in 
Pravda Feb. 18-19, 1971, an article that 
asserted, among other things, “The tragedy 
of Babi Yar will forever be a reminder not 
only of the monstrous barbarity of the Nazis 
but also of the indelible disgrace of their 
accomplices and followers—the Zionists.” 

The author was one Vladimir Viktorovich 
Bolshakov, then or shortly thereafter head of 
the paper’s international department. An 
English-language pamphiet followed promptly. 

Today is the 50th anniversary of the 
massacre at Babi Yar. Just possibly the time 
has come when we can deal with the Holo- 
caust—can “accept” it, “absorb” it or how- 
ever it is the psychologists put it. For my 
part I can report that I never came near to 
understanding it until | encountered the 
Zionism resolution. 

I was our U.N. ambassador at the time. 
The motion appeared as from nowhere in 
October 1975, in what is known as the 
Third Committee, which is to say the politi- 
cal committee. There had been faint rum- 
ulings of it—something floating about at the 
World Conference of the International 
Women’s year, held in Mexico City that 
summier—but no real warning. 

When the resolution appeared, our rep- 
resentative, Leonard ‘Garment, spoke up 
hard on Oct. 3. The new Israeli ambassador, 
Chaim Herzog, was furious and fierce. We 
hadn't a third of the vote behind us. | went 
over and hugged him and said “—- ‘em,” 
which was as much as I knew or understood 
of the situation, 

We waited for State Department instruc- 
tions. None came. We called Herzog. He 
had none either. Nor was there any outcry 
from the Jewish organizations in New York. 

The first break finaily came from William 
Korey, then director of the international 
affairs department of B'nai B'rith, He told 
Suzanne Garment, a member of our delega- 
uon, of the Pravda article. 

Alter a little more digging, a historical 
pattern emerged. It went back as far as 1952, 
when Rudolph Slansky, then general secretary 
of the Czechoslovak Communist Party, was 
charged with Zionist connections, and con- 
fessed. By 1975 it had become common for 
Soviet television to show David Ben-Gurion’s 
face superimposed on that of Hitler. On news- 
reels, footage of marching Israelis would be 
followed by marching Nazi stormtroopers. 

The origins of this escalating campaign 
were complex. The disappearance of ethnic 
and religious attachments was central to 
Marxist prediction, but things weren't work- 
ing out that way. The Israeli victory in the 
Six Day War of June 1967 generated great 
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~ enthusiasm among Soviet Jews. Could the 
_Ukrainians, they must have wondered, be far 
behind? Strong measures were called for. 

What none could predict, certainly nota 
hack such as Bolshakov (now, incidentally, 
head of the Paris bureau) was the impact 
the charge would have. 

At President Ford's personal direction, I 
lobbied vigorously against the measure 
when it came to the floor of the General 
Assembly. Herzog raised a storm of his 
own. A Belgian motion to adjourn almost 
succeeded, but on the final vote, we lost 2 
to 1, and silence fell. 

An Orwellian coup had océurred at the 
United Nations. The place that had been the 
embodiment of liberal expectation after 





I never came near to 
understanding the 
Holocaust until I 

encountered the 

Zionism resolution. 


World War Il had moved toward totalitari- 
anism: the inversion of truth, the Big, Big 
Lie—this was now the language of the 
General Assembly. 

Even those who should have understood 
backed off from the fight. Ton days after the 
vole, ny wife was seated at a formal dinner 
next to the French ambassador, who allowed 
that the resolution would never have passed 
if the American statement had not been so 


“confrontational.” In point of fact, with that in 
minds Ral epoca ajler the vote. 


After it was over, silence fell, or near 
silence, No one wanted to talk about Zionism 
and racism. The totalitarian effect took hold: 
Don't fight; it’s hopeless. It even seems to 
have prevailed in Israel, where, so far as | am 
aware, nothing much was written. 

In 1979 The President’s Commission on 
the Holocaust visited Babi Yar in Kiev. Elie 
Wiesel was chairman. They were taken, as 
he describes it, to the “huge, ugly, bliasphe- 
mous” niemorial the Soviets had finally put 
up. tle could not contain his shock. his 
anger. There was no mention of Jews. Now.” 





this is Elie Wiesel, a survivor of the camps, 
the incomparable, unflinching witness to 
what totalitarianism can do, and yet he had 
never heard of the Pravda articles, the 
charge that Babi Yar was a collaboration of 
the Gestapo and the Zionists: Nor, evident- 
ly, had anyone with him. Like the Holocaust 
itself, it was somehow too horrible tu know. 

Now, finally, that long night has Jifted. 
Two weeks ago, Wiesel was in Kiev, where 
Ukraninian President Leonid Kravchuk 
pledged to him that the Ukraine would vole 
to rescind the Zionism resolution. This past 
Wednesday, in Washington, Kravchuk met 
with senators and repeated this pledge, 
adding that the Ukraine had_been “the” 
Soviet sponsor _of the resolution back in 
1975. This is something that appears ill 
across what was once Soviet society: the 
need to face up to the lics, somehow to 
exorcise that past. 

Presidents Bush and Kravchuk will need 
help. The gentlest thing to say about the 
ULS. State Department is that it has been 
indifferent to the issue from the first. [ have 
been in the Senate 15 years now. We have 
enacted four statutes calling for the repeul 
of Resolution 3379. | have never once heard 
from the State Department acting on tts 
own; never once heard of an embassy told 
to take the matter up with, say, Mexico, os 
we get into trade discussions, or say, Cani- 
¢roon, during aid discussions. 

The Arat. need help in this regard, too. 
They were not above accusing Jews of rac- 
isim—such talk began to appear in their 
documents in the 1960s—but the Zionism 
resolution was nol their initiative. ‘The lead 
sponsor was_Somalia, then _a_wholly owned 
sebsidiary of Moscow. The Arabs went alouy, 
of course, but none of them whooped it up 
the way Guyana did—to cite one example. 

Let the Arabs, then, vote to rescind now, 
or if they can’t do that, just stay away when 
the matter is reconsidered. We can count on 
the three current Soviet votes, plus thrve 
new Baltic delegations. All of Europe will be 
with us. China dvesn’t matter. As for the 
nonaligned: Announce we will close our em- 
bassy in each and every country that votes nu, 
Aud as for the U.N.: Do this, and you just may 
have a part to play in the next millennium 





The writer, a Democratic senator from 
New York, was United States ambassador 
to the U.N. in 1975 and 1976. 
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Senator Murkowskl. Finally, Mr. Chairman, I look forward to 
the testimony; I commend each of the witnesses for coming for- 
ward. A democracy certainly depends on citizens such as these. I 
will listen closely to Mr. Gates’ critics carefully, with an open, but 
somewhat skeptical mind. 

I thank the Chair. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you very much. 

I would ask first then if Mr. Goodman would come forward. Mr. 
Goodman, since this is a confirmation hearing I would ask that you 
be sworn. Would you please raise your right hand. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony that you are about to 
give is the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth? 

Mr. GoopmaN. I do. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you very much. You may be seated. 

Senator BrapLey. Mr. Chairman, would you make sure that all 
of the witnesses hold the microphone close to their mouth so that 
we can hear them at a normal level. 

Chairman Boren. That’s a good point. These microphones are ad- 
justed so that you have to be within three or four inches of the 
microphones in order to be picked up, so I would ask all of our wit- 
nesses to speak very close to the microphones. 

Senator BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, because I know that our micro- 
phone technology is primitive here in the Senate. 

Chairman BorEN. We welcome your testimony, Mr. Goodman. 
We will hear the testimony of all six of the witnesses and then I 
‘ would ask that you rejoin us as a member of a panel for question- 
ing to all of you from Members of the Committee. We welcome you. 
We received your testimony already in closed session, and as we in- 
dicated at that time we felt that these are issues important for the 
American people to hear as we debate the future as well as the 
past of American intelligence. We appreciate your willingness to be 
with us again this morning. 


TESTIMONY OF MELVIN A. GOODMAN, FORMER DIVISION CHIEF, 
OFFICE OF SOVIET ANALYSIS, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Mr. GoopMaN. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to say at the outset that I want to thank the Committee 
for the opportunity to address this very important issue of the poli- 
ticization of intelligence. I also want to make the point that 1 am 
speaking on behalf of so many of my colleagues still at the Agency 
who share these views regarding the need to protect the ethics of 
the intelligence process. And, finally, I want to thank the Commit- 
tee for the opportunity to discuss these issues in public. For too 
long the CIA has hidden behind a wall of secrecy not to protect le- 
gitimate assets or legitimate secrets, but to protect its reputation. I 
feel this has complicated our efforts, the CIA’s efforts, to recruit 
the best brains in the country. And I also feel that it has created a 
public perception of the CIA’s disregard for law, morality and 
public disclosure. I might add that I was very active in CIA’s ef- 
forts to correct that preception—speaking on campuses, giving 
papers at academic conferences. The record will show that no 
Agency officer probably spent more time and was more active in 
that regard. 
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I also want to point out that I agree with Admiral Stansfield 
Turner, a former DCI, that the Agency owes the nation a better 
understanding of its mission and its activities. And if you’lleermit 
me, I would just like to briefly describe my own background be- 
cause it’s important to understand my vantage point in being able 
to critique Bob Gates’ performance as both an analyst and a man- 
ager. 

I received my Bachelor’s Degree from Hopkins in Diplomatic His- 
tory and a M.A. and Ph.D. from Indiana University in Diplomatic 
History. My dissertation was on Soviet-American relations. I joined 
the CIA as a junior analyst in 1966. I was on the SALT I delegation 
as an intelligence adviser in "71 and ’72, and I taught at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut in 1972 and 1973. I was with the State De- 
partment’s Bureau of Intelligence and Research from ’74 to ’76. I 
returned to the Agency in 1977. I became a Branch Chief for Soviet 
foreign policy, a Deputy Division Chief from ’79 to ’82—also for for- 
eign policy—a Division Chief for Soviet Foreign Policy in ’82 to ’85, 
and a senior analyst for Soviet Affairs in ’85 and ’86. I was sworn 
into the Senior Intelligence Service by Bill Casey in 1982 and pro- 
moted in the Senior Intelligence Service by Dick Kerr in 1984. 

I must say that there has been some confusion with regard to the 
circumstances of my departure from the CJA and I’m going to take 
a few minutes to explain that. 

In 1985, I was told privately by the Director of my office that Bob 
Gates had ordered my removal from my managerial position in 
SOVA. I was not the only one to be removed. There were three of 
us. One was considered too soft on Soviet-Third World relations. 
One was considered to have too bleak a view on the Soviet econo- 
my. And one was considered too apologetic on Soviet-American re- 
lations and arms control issues. This letter or memo also designat- 
ed likely people to replace the three who were to be ousted. 

At this point I became a senior analyst to the Director of the 
Office of the Soviet Analysis for Soviet Affairs. 1 was very produc- 
tive during this period but I did seek the first good opportunity to 
leave SOVA. 

In 1986 I was named to the National War College faculty. I con- 
sider the National War College one of the most unique teaching op- 
portunities in the country. And one of the most challenging oppor- 
tunities due to the presence of the best and the brightest in terms 
of military officers at the colonel level and Foreign Service Officers 
at the FSO 1 level. 

It is a very competitive place with constant debate and great dis- 
cussion. I received civilian awards from the DoD during this period 
and previously no agency official was ever given a four-year tour at 
the National War College. My evaluations at the National War Col- 
lege will document my high standing there. Just as my personnel 
record at the CIA will confirm my high standing there. You are 
certainly welcome to examine all of these records. 

I only provide this detail because my position offered this excel- 
lent vantage point to work along side of Bob Gates and for Bob 
Gates over a long period of time. From 1988 to 1990 while I was 
still at the National War College, the CIA made numerous efforts 
to get me to return. In 1988 I was offered the job of Division Chief 
for East European Affairs. 
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In 1989 I was offered the job of Deputy Group Chief for Soviet 
Political-Military Affairs. In 1990 I actually became the Director of 
the Center for the Study of Intelligence for short period of time. 

Nevertheless, in 1990 I resigned from the CIA to join the Nation- 
al War College Faculty on a permanent basis. When I did so, I car- 
ried my complaints about politicization to the DDI and the DDCI. I 
never carried them anywhere else, although I had spoken to the In- 
spector General on earlier occasions. 

At the National War College I am Director of their Geostrategic 
Program. I teach courses on Soviet foreign policy and domestic 
policy and I direct the annual National War College trip to the 
Soviet Union. I’ve written books on the Soviet Union, numerous ar- 
ticles and op ed pieces. 

Why did I leave? Why did I leave the CIA? I left because of poli- 
ticization. And I must state at the outset that I agree with John 
McMahon that the integrity and the objectivity of intelligence is 
central to the mission of CIA. Second, I would like to say at the 
outset that I agree with Bob Gates that slanting intelligence would 
transgress the single deepest ethical, cultural principle of the CIA. 
Indeed I would argue that the CIA was constructed to protect ana- 
lytical independence. And I certainly agree with the Acting Direc- 
tor of the CIA, Dick Kerr, who has stated that the Agency’s 
strength is its ability to produce intelligence that represents the 
entire Intelligence Community. 

Indeed, it is because intelligence data is subject to interpretation 
_ and because policy departments have their own intelligence bu- 
reaus and their own policy agendas that the CIA was established as 
the one place where objective analysis could be done without fear 
or favor. 

That explains, for example, the need to separate the Directorate 
of Operations and the Directorate of Intelligence. After all, the Di- 
rectorate of Operations is part of the policy process. Covert action 
is policy, operational policy, and the Directorate of Operations 
should not be able to influence the Directorate of Intelligence, 
which could lead to the slanting of intelligence to support covert 
action. 

Moreover, I strongly believe that any effort to subvert the proc- 
ess of independent analysis—that is politicization—can lead to the 
loss of life as in Vietnam, to national embarrassment as in the Bay 
of Pigs, and to national tragedy as in Iran-Contra. 

Now I can understand the country’s desire to put Iran/Contra in 
the background and I can certainly understand the Congress’ 
desire to put Iran/Contra in the background. But it should never 
be forgotten that the actions and the policies of very few people in 
government, including the CIA, led to the sale of arms to the same 
Iranians who held U.S. diplomats hostage for more than a year, 
and were linked—and we know this from intelligence sources—to 
the murder of more than two hundred Marines in Lebanon, the 
savage bombing of the U.S. Embassy in Beirut, and the death of a 
good friend, Bob Ames. I can assure you I won’t forget and my col- 
leagues at CIA and the National War College who’ sacrifice their 
lives for this country will never forget Iran-Contra. 

One additional point before I begin. I have never said, I have 
never claimed and I will never write that Gates politicized all 
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issues that the Directorate of Intelligence had to deal with. Bob 
Gates is correct with regard to the fine work of some of my former 
colleagues on such issues as the Philippines, Lebanon and Soviet 
strategic forces. 

These issues were not targets of Casey’s politicization. And there- 
fore they may have been protected from efforts to corrupt the intel- 
ligence process. There were two primary targets for politicization. 
First, nearly all intelligence issues connected to covert action; that 
is, the operational commitments that Casey had made regarding 
Iran, Nicaragua and Afghanistan. All those issues were politicized. 

The second area concerned Casey’s other major concern. His 
world view of the Soviet Union; that is, the Soviet Union as the 
source of all U.S. problems in the international arena. Casey seized 
on every opportunity to exaggerate the Soviet threat. This included 
the case for Soviet involvement in the Papal plot, international ter- 
rorism, and Soviet-Third World relations, my own area of speciali- 
zation. All those issues were politicized. 

Gates’ role in this activity was to corrupt the process and the 
ethics of intelligence on all of these issues. He was Casey’s filter in 
the Directorate of Intelligence. He protected Casey’s equity in these 
issues. And as the memo calling for the bombing of Nicaragua 
showed, he pandered to Casey’s agenda. There were other memos 
of this type that maybe you have not seen. I remember one calling 
for military force against Libya to, quote, “change the map of the 
region,” unquote. 

Gates’ other contribution was to ignore and suppress signs of the 
Soviet strategic retreat, including the collapse of the Soviet empire, 
even the Soviet Union itself. I will address that in my conclusion. 
Let me describe what I mean by politicization so I can give you 
some context for this charge, because I still don’t think it’s proper- 
ly understood. And then I want to give you definite, direct exam- 
ples of Gates’ role in politicization. 

I’m going to deal with politicization in terms of five issues: 

One, the imposition of intelligence judgments without adequate 
evidence, often over the protests of the consensus in the Director- 
ate of Intelligence and even in the entire Intelligence Community. 

Two, I will deal with the suppression of intelligence that didn’t 
support Casey’s agenda or Gates agenda. 

Three, I’m going to talk about the use of the Directorate of Oper- 
ations to slant intelligence of the Directorate of Intelligence. 

Four, I’m going to talk about the manipulation of the intelli- 
gence process that existed for forty years to protect dissent, to pro- 
tect differences of opinion, to protect differing views and to protect 
the ethics of intelligence. 

Five, I will talk about the manipulation of personnel or what I 
call judge-shopping in the courthouse, finding someone to do your 
bidding, to write your analysis, to reach your conclusions. That was 
how the Papal Plot memo was written. That’s how links were sug- 
gested between drug dealers and international terrorists. That’s 
how Soviet aircraft losses in Afghanistan were exaggerated, espe- 
cially losses to STINGER missiles. 

I might add that there were other agencies that had problems 
with these issues with regard to CIA analysis during this period. 
And it would be interesting to get the testimony of other intelli- 
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gence agencies with regard to their views of what the CIA was pro- 
ducing at this time. 

I’m going to start with my first charge, the use of the Directorate 
of Operations to slant Directorate of Intelligence analysis. I will be 
making a very important charge. And I know it’s a very serious 
charge. I believe that the CIA was responsible for providing the 
NSC and even the President with misleading and false information 
on a sensitive issue. 

As you well know, George Cave, from the Directorate of Oper- 
ations, joined Robert McFarlane on the trip to Iran in 1986. Upon 
returned he was allowed or encouraged to do several things. One, 
he sent a typescript memo to the White House regarding Iranian 
politics. This memo was never coordinated in the Directorate of In- 
telligence. The memo argued for the fact that there was a moder- 
ate faction in Iran that wanted to establish contacts with: the 
United States. 

Two, he sent Directorate of Operations reporting along with the 
PDB, that is the Presidents Daily Brief, to the President. These re- 
ports were at variance with the views of the Directorate of Intelli- 
gence and the senior analyst on Iran with regard to whether or not 
there was a moderate faction in Iran. 

Three, he was allowed to brief the NSC on the basis of these re- 
ee He was given a special channel to the White House and the 
NSC. 

Also, I might add that the NIO for Counterterrorism, Charlie 
Allen, sent a memo to the NSC stating that moderates were eager 
for improved relations with the United States and that they were 
in sufficient charge to carry this policy out. 

Five, the NIO for counterterrorism briefed the NSC on Iranian 
attitudes toward the United States. Again, the analysts of the Di- 
rectorate of Intelligence were not consulted. 

Now all of the activity that I’ve cited thus far was not coordinat- 
ed within the Directorate or Intelligence. It was at variance with 
the views of the Directorate of Intelligence and with the entire In- 
telligence Community, especially with regard to the existence of 
moderate factions in Iran wanting contacts with the United States. 

I believe—this is my opinion—that this was a conscious attempt 
to provide uncoordinated information to the NSC and even the 
President in support of operational activities. This effort had devas- 
tating consequences. It violated the ethics of the Intelligence Com- 
munity and it may mean that when President Reagan said that he 
thought he was dealing with a moderate Iranian faction with inter- 
est in dealing with the United States he was acting on the basis of 
false CIA analysis. 

So a question remains. Was the President himself a victim of 
CIA misinformation or even disinformation? I direct your attention 
to a ten-page memo, now de-classified, that describes this activity 
in detail with regard to a small group of agency officials who ig- 
nored the Directorate of Intelligence and in the process misin- 
formed the President. 

The lesson in this is that when you intentionally disrupt or even 
corrupt the processes and the integrity and the ethics of the DI you 
run the terrible risk of providing incorrect analysis to senior offi- 
cials on very sensitive issues. Gates clearly did not protect our 
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system nor our ethical standards and did nothing in response to 
the ten page memorandum. He had no reaction, according to the 
author of this memo, and reportedly he called the deafter a 
“whiner” who complained of being out of the loop. 

This was Gates’ reaction to one of the most egregious misuses of 
the Directorate of Intelligence that I’ve encountered in nearly 
twenty five years at the Central Intelligence Agency. In other 
words, Gates, who has written eloquently about the importance of 
CIA’s ethical principles, made no effort to stop the corruption of 
the central mission of the CIA—to present informed intelligence to 
policymakers, especially the President. 

I'd like to make one footnote here. In Gates’ testimony to the 
Tower Board on January 1987—you’ll find it on page 39, in re- . 
sponse to a question from General Scowcroft—he said that you will 
find no one in the Intelligence Community who will say there are 
moderates in Iran. Scowcroft asked, are you speaking for the Intel- 
ligence Community? Gates said yes, it was Iran and Israel that fed 
the notion. 

What I am saying is that the CIA also fed the notion. The Direc- 
torate of Operations of the CIA, the Counterterrorism Center of the 
CIA and the NIO for Counterterrorism were feeding this notion. 

My second charge deals with the imposition of intelligence judg- 
ments without persuasive evidence. I could cite many issues of this 
but I would like to emphasis the worst that I know of—the Papal 
Plot, the so-called case for Soviet involvement. 

John McMahon told this Committee that Casey wanted to find 
the Soviets guilty of the plot, and this is true. He also told this 
Committee that there was no evidence linking the Soviets to the 
plot. And this is true. In fact, there was very good sensitive DO evi- 
dence that suggested and indicated the Soviets were not linked. 
This evidence was not reflected in the 1985 memo, and I can dis- 
cuss it in closed session. 

Gates told this committee that Agency work on the Papal Plot 
was haphazard and that the DO put little effort in collection. That 
is false. He has also argued that the DI was too cautious. That is 
also false. The DI stuck to the evidence and I direct your attention 
to the 1983 memo on the Papal Plot done by a senior analyst which 
concluded there was no evidence linking either the Soviets or the 
Bulgarians to the Papal Plot. 

In any event, the point I’m trying to make is that there was pres- 
sure throughout to produce an assessment implicating the Soviets. 
Pressure on me to do so but the evidence wasn’t there. But four 
years later, four yours after the Papal Plot, a weak DO report— 
and DO officers acknowledged personally to me that they would 
not have issued that report, because the sourcing was so bad, and 
we can discuss that in closed session—but that because there was 
such high-level interest in the subject particularly on the part of 
Bill Casey that they felt they had to issue the report. 

In any event that report led Bill Casey to direct Bob Gates to 
write the case for Soviet involvement. The Office of Global Issues 
was given the task originally and ultimately SOVA was brought in, 
that is, the Office for Soviet Analysis, to create a team, in camera, 
to make the case for involvement. Thus, a secret team prepared, 
essentially, a secret study. . 
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Now the sources did not deserve such sensitivity or compartmen- 
tation, but we can save that for closed session. The point I want to 
make here is that the intelligence was just not that sensitive. Most 
of it was based on Agca’s public trial in Italy. Agca, I might say is 
well known as a liar and a dissembler. 

In any event, the assessment was terrible. The scenario was far- 
fetched. The analysis was tendentious. That was my view at the 
time when I fortuitously found out about the estimate, and it’s also 
my view now after examining two in-house studies that were done 
of the assessment. 

The important thing here is that when Gates received the assess- 
ment, he was not satisfied with it. In fact, the senior Soviet analyst 
told me that she tried her hardest to give Gates what he wanted 
but it still wasn’t enough. After all, I might point that out her as- 
sessment did at least note the inconsistencies and the anomalies in 
the evidence. And that there was a reference originally to these in- 
consistencies in the Key Judgments and the Summary in the origi- 
nal draft. 

Senator D’Amato. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering, at this point 
could we ask who that senior Soviet analyst was to whom you 
made reference? What that person’s name is? 

Senator BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, are we going to have questions 
or go through? 

Fa D’Amato. Well, I would just like that clarification, that’s 
all. 

Senator BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, you know, I have a lot of ques- 
tions, too. 

Senator D’AMarTo. Well, I haven’t asked a question. I’m wonder- 
ing if we could get the name, that’s all. Point of clarification. 

Chairman Boren. If Mr. Goodman wants to clarify the name, he 
may. Otherwise, let’s proceed and hold our questions. If you'll just 
make notations of names you want to go back into, then we'll ask 
those during the question period. 

Mr. Goopman. I don’t mind mentioning names as long as people 
aren’t under cover. But I think I would like to complete my state- 
ment. 

Chairman Boren. Let’s allow all the witnesses complete their 
statements and then if additional clarifications are desired by 
members of the Committee, we’ll do so. I’m afraid if we start down 
this path we’ll have too many interruptions. Mr.. Goodman you 
may proceed. 

Mr. GoopMANn. The important thing to me is that these inconsist- 
encies in the argument were dropped from the Key Judgments and 
a Summary and I believe that Bob Gates was responsible for that 

act. 

It’s also important that Bob Gates, I believe, dropped a scope 
note that was written for the assessment that noted the limits in 
the methodology, especially the failure to examine the counter-ar- 
guments, that the Soviets may not have been involved. Bob Gates, 
however, added his own cover notes to the assessments. And in at 
least one case, a cover note I’m familiar with, said, and I quote, 
“This is the most balanced and comprehensive work on this subject 
ever done,” unquote. 8 
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In fact, two in-house studies noted numerous flaws in the paper. 
I'll summarize some. I just want to add that I perceived these flaws 
when I initially read the paper. All of the in-house studies juSt con- 
firm my original analysis. But I do direct your attention to the 
studies. I do have one concern, however. The Committee has de- 
classified one of those studies and I wish you would de-classify the 
other one. It is not sensitive in terms of sources and methods. I 
think if you remoye several sentences and I can help in that proc- 
ess, the entire text can be declassified. 

Chairman Boren. It is declassified and it is in the briefing books. 

Mr. Goopmawn. I don’t have it. The Cowey Memo? 

Senator Brapiey. Mr. Chairman, I understand the summary is 
declassified but not the report. 

Mr. GoopMAN. The summary is not good. 

Hue Boren. It was all provided I’m told to members last 
night. 

pyates BRADLEY. The whole report is declassified? And avail- 
able? 

Chairman Boren. I’m told that it is, yes. 

Mr. GoopMAN. Thank you very much. I was not aware of that, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Boren. The full report is provided. 

Mr. GoopMan. I’m sorry. The important thing is that these two 
in-house studies are very important documents. They show that al- 
ternative explanations were never examined. They show that the 
seventh floor management—that is, Bob Gates—overwhelmed the 
analytical line of the piece. They show the lack of balance in the 
assessment. And they show the poor sourcing, and I think there is 
a reference to the poor use of sources. 

I might add, from my own contacts in April 1985 when I learned 
about the paper, I made my own calls to DO officials and DI offi- 
cials, both at the analytical level and some at the managerial level. 
And they told me they distrusted the paper, particularly its use of 
sources. 

Now the important thing here to understand is that this episode 
and how we learned about this episode all contributed to at least a 
perception of politicization in the DI. Analysts believed there was 
politicization. 

Now I want to deal with my third charge regarding intelligence 
on Iran which I believed involved every instrument of politiciza- 
tion. 

Let me introduce this subject by providing some context. From 
1981 to 1985, the Directorate of Intelligence, that is, the analyst in 
the Office of Soviet Affairs and the analysts in the Near Eastern 
Office developed rather strong analytical positions on several key 
issues. Iran support for terrorism was significant. Iran’s political 
scene did not include a moderate faction seeking ties with the 
United States. The Soviet position in Iran was in decline. Soviet 
arms sales were declining significantly. I might add that in 1986 
there were no Soviet arms deliveries to Iran. 

The important point about all of this is that this analysis was 
based on very strong evidence. Now one thing is certain and can be 
documented. The CIA changed its analytical position on all of these 
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views during a very important period. We’re talking about mid 
May 1985, before the delivery of HAWK missiles to Iran. 

I think it is also important that the views were changed without 
a strong evidentary base, and over the protests of the senior ana- 
lysts, particularly in SOVA. I find it is also interesting that in 
1986, after the disclosure of many of these events associated with 
Iran-Contra, the CIA then reverted to the old line it had consistent- 
ly established from 1981 to 1985. 

I will now present the facts. They are all documented to show 
this tergiversation. But I feel compelled to add my personal opinion 
that the switch was designed in one way or another to support the 
arms sales to Iran. In any event, we are dealing with politicization. 
And we are dealing with Bob Gates’ lack of candor with this Com- 
mittee. 

Now, I’ve already explained the role of George Cave and Charlie 
Allen and the special channel to the NSC and even the President 
which delivered incorrect information on Iran. I’ve stated how this 
channel circumvented the DI. Let me describe a 1985 estimate 
which changed several important analytical lines on the Soviet 
Union and Iran, ignored many trends and ignored much evidence 
that showed the Soviet role, its influence, its arms sales to Iran, 
were in decline. I might add that this was the view of the entire 
Intelligence Community. 

Now, Gates has told this Committee that he was unaware of dis- 
sent, and he has told this Committee in his ’87 testimony that 
there was no dissent. There were no footnotes. And that the DI, his 
own Directorate of Intelligence, had the opportunity to do both. In 
fact, Gates suppressed dissent. And he even strongly pressured one 
agency, the State Department’s Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search, not to take a footnote. I think he also strong-armed his own 
Directorate of Intelligence. 

Now there were two views. The view of one individual, the NIO 
for the Middle East; and the view of the Intelligence Community 
with regard to the chances for Soviet influence in Iran. The NIO 
felt there was, indeed believed, there was a good chance for Soviet 
influence in Iran. The Soviet analysts in the DI and the rest of the 
Intelligence Community supported the view that the Soviet Union 
had problems in Iran, influence was down, assets were. down, and 
they had already tilted toward Iraq and would protect that posi- 
tion. 

I believe that the NIO for the Middle East has conceded that the 
SOVA analysts did feel a great deal of pressure and that there was 
an effort to create a high impact scenario, even if it was an un- 
thinkable one at that time. 

Now, never mind that it was wrong and ignored the evidence and 
never mind that it was a minority one, a view of one man. But it 
was done in order to sound an alarm. But it was done to sound, 
what I think, was a false alarm. Now, it’s worth recounting this in 
view of the letter that Bob Gates sent to you, Chairman Boren, in 
1987 when he said that there was no dissent from any agency and 
that the integrity of the intelligence process was preserved. Actual- 
ly, the analysis on Soviet and Iran was changed. And it was done 
without good evidence. 
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Now, on the eve of the HAWK delivery to Iran, there was an- 
other important analytical argument that was changed. This one 
regarding Iran’s support for terrorism. Bob Gates has written in 
the Washington Post, in November 1987, in Foreign Affairs, in the 
winter of 1987-88, and in Studies of Intelligence, which is an in- 
house CIA publication—in all three places he used the same exact 
language—that few people in the CIA believed that Iran’s support 
for terrorism was down and that no CIA publication ever said so. 

In fact, the CIA’s Product Evaluation Staff, which reports to Bob 
Gates, concluded in late October 1987 that at least three publica- 
tions said Iran’s support for terrorism was down, and termed it, 
and I quote from their report to Bob Gates, that “this was a 
marked discontinuity in the analytical line. And even worse, no ap- 
parent evidence was cited explicitly or implicitly to justify such an 
abrupt departure.” 

Now, let me just review the bidding. At the same time all of this 
was going on, you have the Counterterrorism Center briefing this 
message to the NSC. You have the NIO for Counterterrorism, 
Charlie Allen, doing the same. And once again, I think this is im- 
portant, neither the DI nor any other intelligence agency agreed 
with these views. 

Now, finally we have the Fuller memo that made the case for 
lifting the arms embargo against Iran in order to pre-empt the 
Soviet threat, or what he perceived of as a Soviet threat to Iran. I 
personally believe this is dangerous policy advocacy, but I don’t 
want to get into that issue now. 

Now all lines of analysis were pointing in the same direction at 
this time in order to support the decision to supply arms for Iran. 
This was maybe intentional, maybe unintentional. But the point I 
want to make is that in the case of the estimate in ’85, you have 
cases where you overstate and misstate the Soviet role in Iran and 
you ignore dissent. 

In the question of Iran and its support for terrorism, you have a 
changed line. Iran’s support for terrorism was not down. In the 
case of George Cave and the NIO for Counterterrorism, you’re 
making a case for a moderate faction wanting U.S. contracts. 
Again, no analyst believed this. 

And finally you have the Fuller memo with regard to lifting the 
arms embargo. 

Now just to sum up this point. I think that this swerve in analy- 
sis in the estimate on Iran and the intelligence on terrorism and 
the view with regard to the moderate faction were all cases of poli- 
ticization. That is my opinion. I believe that Gates suppressed dis- 
sent in the estimate. I believe that Gates then did allege falsely in 
the letter to Chairman Boren in 1987 that he had protected the 

rocess. 

. Now what I also believe is that the key players in all lines of in- 
telligence were brought to bear to support arms sales to Iran. Yet I 
find it interesting that in Gates’ own testimony to the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee in 1987 he completely ignored this swerve in the 
intelligence. Even though he had a contribution from the Office of 
Soviet Affairs that described this swerve. And I think you have 
documents to support what I am saying here. 
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Let me make one footnote. George Shultz, at the Iran-Contra 
hearings, said that he had grave doubts about CIA. intelligence. 
This Committee asked Bob Gates what he thought Shultz meant 
when he made that statement. Gates told this Committee that he 
thought Shultz was talking about the Philippines and Lebanon. In 
fact, Shultz said he was talking about Iran and terrorism. And we 
know that he told the President the same message. 

Let me make one slight footnote here about misinformation as 
opposed to disinformation. I think this is important, not for the 
Committee certainly, but for the public that is watching what will 
become a debate on these issues. 

Disinformation is a very serious charge. I know that. And I hope 
that what I have been describing was not disinformation. In the in- 
telligence lexicon, there are several terms that describe inaccurate 
reporting. One is misinformation. That is simply information that 
is misleading or false. There may or may not be an intention to de- 
ceive. 

Disinformation, however, is information known to be wrong, but 
is intentionally disseminated for some specific reason. 

Now, I don’t know the motivation for sending misleading and in- 

accurate information to the White House. It may have been an 
honest mistake, stemming from the strong convictions of Charlie 
Allen and George Cave, then working for Col. Oliver North on the 
shipment of missiles to Iran. In that case, the action was certainly 
one of serious misjudgment and corruption of the intelligence proc- 
ess, with the disastrous results that I have already noted. 
' The testimony of Robert Gates before the Tower Commission sug- 
gests, however, that the motivation may have been more manipula- 
tive. Mr. Gates stated that no one in the intelligence community 
believed there were moderates in Iran willing to deal with the 
United States, and that such a notion was being advanced only by 
the Iranians and the Israelis. In fact, as I have mentioned, such a 
notion was also being advanced by Mr. Allen and Mr. Cave in their 
communications to the NSC and even to the President. 

If, in fact, no one in the Intelligence Community believed that 
notion, it is possible that disinformation was being passed to the 
President. 

Now, I would like to deal with the suppression of intelligence. In 
some ways, I consider this just-as important as my previous exam- 
ples because it deals with all the things, all the analysis, we were 
never permitted to say. We are talking about the intelligence the 
policy makers never got. Trends that were never reported. Data 
that was suppressed, particularly with regard to Soviet retrench- 
ment and retreat. 

I must say that I have read very carefully Senator Moynihan’s 
remarks about the CIA intelligence failure. And I am stung by 
those remarks. I think he is right. I think there was an intelligence 
failure. But I hope one day I could sit down with Senator Moyni- 
han and have the opportunity as a professional intelligence officer 
to discuss all of the evidence we had on those issues and all of the 
evidence we could never report. 

Now I know this area best because it is my area of specialization. 
That is Soviet Foreign Policy and Soviet-Third World relations. In 
1982, I wrote a National Intelligence Estimate in which I assessed 
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Soviet strengths and weaknesses in the Third World. But I did con- 
clude that there was tenuous evidence of a Soviet retrenchment 
and that the Soviet drive to expand may have reached its4imits, 
due to the costs, due to the returns, due to the risks. I got a 1982 
memo from Gates that killed the draft, but I think it is worth read- 
ing because it showed Gates’ approach to the problem. His empha- 
sis on ideology and his belief that Soviet-US relations were second- 
ary to the Third World for Moscow. The fact that, according to 
Gates, the Soviets had unlimited political and military assistance 
to offer the Third World. The fact that the Soviets had tactical cre- 
ativity in the Third World and that the Soviets had larger Soviet 
imperatives and motives in the Third World. All of that was in the 
Gates memo. 

Let me just digress for a minute—please permit me this. The 
Gates’ view in 1982 may indeed have been the conventional view 
for many people. But to hold that same view in 1985 when She- 
vardnadze became Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union; and to 
hold it in 1986, when Gorbachev went to the Party Congress and 
talked about the bleeding sore in Afghanistan; and to hold that 
view in 1987, a year that saw the purge of the military and the 
INF treaty; to hold it in 1988 when Gorbachev announced the with- 
drawal from Afghanistan and then at the UN in a shocking speech, 
announced his unilateral cutback of soviet forces; and to hold that 
view in 1989, when we saw the election of the Congress of People’s 
deputies and the withdrawal from Vietnam; and to hold that view 
in 1990, when we saw the beginnings of a political revolution in the 
Soviet Union—this suggests a fixation. Not a line of analysis. 

Now let me go on with the point I wanted to develop. 

In 1985, my senior analyst on this subject and a scholar in resi- 
dence from the State University of New York, returned to the 
same subject of the Soviets in the Third World. Now this time they 
did a study based on very hard information that we were not get- 
ting, that looked at the indicators of influence—and I think meth- 
odology is very important in this process and we were following the 
methodology of Professor Alvin Rubinstein of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who has written a very good book on how to assess 
Soviet influence in the Third World—we looked at indicators of 
military aid, economic aid, Soviet advisors, ship days in out of area 
waters, and all of these indicators were either stagnant, some were 
even dropping. And that was the reason for writing the paper. We 
thought we had an important message to say in 1985. We thought 
we had good evidence. 

Now the paper was killed. What is interesting is that a year 
later, Bob Gates wrote in the Washington Times an article called 
“War By Another Name’”—and remember that Gates told this com- 
mittee that all public remarks were submitted to DI analysts and 
that his remarks followed the intelligence views of the ClA—that 
the Soviets were targeting the oil holdings in the Middle East, the 
Panama Canal, the minerals of South Africa. Now there was no 
evidence, no good evidence that you could cite to support these 
charges. 

The point I want to make is that I am not aware of any DI ana- 
lyst who ever reviewed this piece for the Washington Times, and it 
certainly didn’t follow what the CIA was saying in any product out 
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of the DI on the Soviets in the Third World. Now this same article 
also talked about Soviet links to the terrorist activities of Syria, 
Libya, and Iran. Again, we did not have good evidence of such 
links. This article also advocated the use of military power in the 
third world. 

My opinion is that no agency official at any level should ever get 
into policy advocacy. But what I find interesting in all of this is 
that in 1982, when my estimate was killed on the Soviets in the 
‘Third World, this was followed bya Wall Street Journal Op-Ed 
piece by Bill Casey, making the case for the Soviet threat in the 
Third World. And then in 1985, you get another paper killed in the 
Directorate of Intelligence, and this was followed within a year by 
Bob Gate’s article in the Washington Times. 

Let me digress just for a second to give to you one personal expe- 
rience. In the mid-80’s, I was briefing someone on Chet Crocker’s 
staff—Chet Crocker of course is the State Department official who 
negotiated the cease fire in angola—and in talking to members of 
Chet’s staff, I always took the view based on evidence, that the So- 
viets would be cooperative in his efforts. I basically made the case 
for Soviet cooperation. 

These views were met with disbelief. And I’d say, why are you so 
shocked, and his response was, but you don’t write any of this in 
your products. And I told him we can’t get this kind of line out. It 
is very difficult to publish this line of analysis. 

Now, let me look at other areas of suppression of intelligence. 
. We tried to get out a piece in the Office of Soviet Analysis, to make 
the case for why the Soviets would not deliver MIGS to Nicaragua. 

On one of these episodes, we received a note back from Bob 
Gates, who killed the article, that it would be, quote, “unhelpful to 
lead with our chins on this issue,” unquote. Now I only say this 
because General Schwarzkopf noted not too long ago, that he had 
certain difficulties with the intelligence he was receiving. And he 
said what he needed was the best guess of the Intelligence Commu- 
nity. Policy advisors, military officers, know that they are getting 
the best guess. But they want that. I think that is what we are 
there to do. The problem was, and why I consider this politiciza- 
tion, is we were always allowed to give our best guess when the So- 
viets were involved in one nefarious activity or another, but we 
couldn’t even guess at all when it meant that there were signs that 
the Soviets maybe were being conciliatory, or moderate in some 
fashion. 

I can tell you this same story with regard to a paper we did on 
the military limits of the Mujahadin. We were told this paper was 
too journalistic, even though other agencies were writing on this 
issue and getting it correct. Now we couldn't get this view out in 
the Directorate of Intelligence because I think—this is my opin- 
ion—it appeared to disagree with Gates’ line that the Mujahadin 
would be getting more aid, they would be doing better, and as 
Gates said in his memo to me, that the Soviets, quote, “would have 
to consider more seriously more dramatic action,’ unquote, in Af- 
ghanistan. 

We were arguing at the time that there was a case to be made 
for Soviet constraints in Afghanistan. And I might add that the So- 
viets did not add any troops to their presence after 1984 when we 
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were arguing this case. We just. couldn’t get this story out. We 
couldn’t publish this kind of evidence. 

Now this was true also with regard to Soviet problems in#Africa. 
And I will give you a personal example from 1981. This was before 
Gates joined Bill Casey’s staff—he was still the NIO for the Soviet 
Union. At that time, he commissioned an assessment on Soviet 
policy in Africa. I didn’t believe the assessment was a good one. I 
had to go to the meetings for coordination because I was the DI 
representative to the coordination process. And I thought it was 
only fair to go to the drafter to give him some advanced warning 
that I was going to have some problems at the meeting. I thought 
the paper had ignored evidence that the Soviets were having their 
own problems in Africa. The analyst who drafted the paper said 
your problem isn’t with me. I was just, quote, “a hired gun” on this 
paper. I asked, who hired you? He said, Bob Gates. I took my prob- 
lems to Bob Gates. This was the first encounter I had with Bob 
Gates, someone who I have known since 1968. The first encounter 
with Gates on integrity and the intelligence process. 

There was an angry exchange. It is not necessary to go into that. 
The important point I want to make is that when we got to the 
coordination meeting, even though some changes were made in the 
coordination process, at one point in these deliberations, Bob Gates 
says that this is the paper that Casey wants, and this is the paper 
that Casey is going to get. 

One final example of suppression and manipulation. And I cite 
this one, because politicization is such an insidious process. It is 
hard to track. In July 1986, Gorbachev announced at Vladivostok 
that the Soviets would be withdrawing 6 regiments from Afghani- 
stan. In September ’86, the DI was getting evidence that actually 6 
regiments were going into Afghanistan. In other words, we were 
dealing with what looked like a sham withdrawal. Indeed they 
were taking 6 units out, but they also appeared to be introducing 6 
new units. The analyst wrote this for the National Intelligence 
Daily. That is the premier publication of the Directorate of Intelli- 
gence in that it is our serialized publication and it is coordinated 
with other agencies. 

This view was blocked from the National Intelligence Daily and 
the manager of the product was told we can’t run this. We need 
more indicators. We can only write with information. Therefore, 
there was a delay. More indicators came in, another item was sub- 
mitted, again it was blocked. And the message we got from the 
leadership was that to run this item now would show that the Sovi- 
ets can’t be relied on in arms control negotiations. Now this wasn’t 
Bob Gates who was involved in this. The point I am trying to make 
is that in October 1986, all of this activity with regard to the with- 
drawal of forces and the introduction of forces, had already been 
leaked to the press before the CIA ever even reported on it. The 
lesson here is how insidious politicization can be, in that anyone 
can resort to it, if he wants to, to protect his, or her, own agenda. 

Now I want to talk about the manipulation of the system. What I 
call judge shopping in the court house, because you can always get 
someone to do your bidding in a situation such as this. Let me tell 
you one anecdote. A senior analyst was called in by Bob Gates and 
told that Bill Casey wanted a memo that would link drug dealers 
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to international terrorists. This senior analyst looked at the evi- 
dence and couldn’t make those conclusions. The evidence wasn’t 
there. He was told to go back and look again. He did that and said 
the evidence wasn’t there. Gates took the project away from him 
and gave it to another analyst. I believe there is an ethical issue 
here. 

In 1987, Gates at Princeton said that estimates were never seen 
by the DCI before they were published. That’s false. It was true 
before Bill Casey arrived at the CIA, but it was false to say that in 
the 1980s because Casey and Gates introduced unprecedented 
measures that changed the process of how we prepared estimates. 
For one thing, we had to clear terms of references and drafts that 
went out to other agencies before coordination. In other words, Bill 
Casey and Bob Gates had a very early opportunity to weigh in ona 
particular estimate. We were also told individually—I was told, 
others were told, I can provide you names of people who can pro- 
vide other examples—that the DI could not take footnotes to cer- 
tain sensitive estimates. It is also true that during this period, from 
about ’83 to ’86, the Gates chaired both the Directorate of Intelli- 
gence and the National Intelligence Council In other words, he has 
the filter for all intelligence analysis that came out of the CIA. 

Now I still believe that the international terrorism estimate in 
1981 was an example of politicization. I am not going to develop 
that now, it is important however because that was the estimate in 
which Bill Casey really cut his teeth on us. That’s when he really 
learned a lot about us and we learned a lot about him. The impor- 
tant thing is that I was told personally by the chairman of the Na- 
tional Intelligence Council, during the process of writing this esti- 
mate, that we’re operating under constraints. 

Let me add one point here that I think is important in dealing 
with what I consider exaggerated analysis or even misinformation 
put out by the CIA. I think there were 3 classic instances where 
there was misleading agency analysis which I think—this is my 
opinion—placed a terrible burden on US policy makers and even 
created an ethical issue. I have already discussed the papal plot. I 
could discuss international terrorism in this same light. But I want 
to add a new issue. And that was the one of yellow Rain. In some 
ways, it is similar to international terrorism in that you had a 
charge from Secretary of State Al Haig, without evidence, that the 
Soviets were responsible for the use of chemical agents in South- 
east Asia. 

The DI, the Directorate of Intelligence, provided much of the 
misleading information on this subject. The important thing is that 
the intelligence was issued and that embassies in Southeast Asia 
were encouraged to spread this line about Soviet use of chemical 
agents. 

The embassy in Bangkok—that is our embassy in Bangkok, 
didn’t believe this charge. They set up their own investigation, they 
found no evidence, and they merely stopped making the charges 
they were directed to report regarding Yellow Rain and the Soviet 
use of chemical agents. 

Now, finally, let me talk about the personnel problem at CIA. I 
don’t have a lot to add to documents that I think you have in your 
own record. It’s all in the Inspector General Reports, and it is all in 
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the management surveys and I think you have seen those sur- 
veys—you have them all. I think they show, on the basis of what I 
have given to the IG, and what I know is in those repoyts from 
others who have talked to the IG, that it shows a history, a record 
of ethical abuse and politicization. 

I might add that I don’t think the worst of it is in those reports. I 
was told personally that the worst of my charges did not go into 
the reports because it was considered too sensitive, but I was told— 
to be fair—that they brief this message to the DI orally. So that 
the message may have gotten across. All I am saying is when you 
see the Inspector General reports you are not seeing everything. 

I would like to add two points however on the issue of personnel 
policy. Each example of politicization—and I know this first hand 
from dealing in the Directorate of Intelligence—led to a great deal 
of self-censorship by the analysts.. The perception was held by 
many good analysts, senior analysts, that certain evidence was 
going to be ignored by the 7th floor if it did not suit a certain 7th 
floor policy agenda. And I think this self-censorship gets into the 
insidious nature of politicization. 

I want to just point out one other issue. We lost a lot of good 
senior people in the Directorate of Intelligence because of this ac- 
tivity. I think we lost our best people. Some of our best people are 
working now for other intelligence agencies. I’ve already circulated 
a list to this Committee of the tremendous seniority of Soviet ana- 
lysts up to 1985 in the Office of Soviet Analysts and the very inex- 
perienced analysts and manager who now work there. 

I think this exodus of analysts is important. I think the fact that 
there is almost an analytical disapora out there, throughout Wash- 
ington and the academic community, is very important. These are 
people who are fed up. These were people who felt an ethical di- 
lemma. I know each one of them. I have talked to everyone of 
them. I think there is a waste of government resources in the fact 
that this has happened. 

Let me tell you about one anecdote of someone who has stayed 
behind, who is still there. One day he wrote a piece that apparently 
attracted a great deal of anger from the management of the Office 
of Soviet Analysis. This was recent. This was in the last year. He 
was called in by his supervisor and told, and I quote, “You know, 
this isn’t a democracy we are running here. Your job is to know 
the message the office wants and make sure the analysts get it 
right,” unquote. This kind of thing is what gets people to leave the 
CIA. This is the kind of event that leads to the loss of very good 
people—very experienced people—very senior people. 

Now, what are the implications of all of this? Frankly, I find this 
history distasteful. I find my own recollections distasteful. I don’t 
want anyone on this Committee to think that I get any satisfaction 
whatsoever out of bringing any of this to you. I might add that I 
did not come to the Committee; the Committee came to me. I might 
also add that I have spent my entire professional life in govern- 
ment service, and I am proud of that fact. I’ve spent nearly thirty 
years in the United States Army, in the State Department, the CIA 
and the Department of Defense. I learned the culture and the craft 
of intelligence from people I respect, admired and took very seri- 
ously—people like Sherman Kent, Ambassador Llewellyn Thomp- 
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son and William Hyland. Those were my mentors in the intelli- 
gence business. And I take the intelligence business very serious- 
ly—both its ethical dimensions and its analytical dimensions. I 
firmly believe that intelligence has a very special role to play in 
our government. I firmly believe that intelligence must have an 
ethical compass. Indeed, the very seal at the CIA states “Seek Ye 
The Truth.” This motto goes right to the heart of the professional 
ethic of the intelligence officer. 

Now, I have no idea frankly what you may think of the work we 
do, but I want to assure you that our standards are high and we 
believe that our only unique contribution is in terms of independ- 
ent analysis done without fear or favor. 

Now the fact has been expressed here by some that Gates lacks 
strategic vision in his own area of expertise—that he missed the 
strategic retreat of the Soviet Union, the collapse of the Soviet 
Union. Now that’s important, and I’m not gainsaying that—that’s 
very important. The fact that Gates was more often wrong than 
right, especially when he substituted his own judgment for the 
view of his analysts is also important. The fact that policymakers 
missed data, they missed trends, they missed analysis on trends 
that led to missing an historic opportunity with the Soviet Union, 
and certainly led directly to the sad venture in Iran, of course 
that’s important. 

But what I think is most important and most offensive is that 
Casey and Gates arrogated to themselves the power to make intelli- 
gence judgments; that they had contempt for a process designed to 
allow independent analysis; that they damaged the integrity of 
that process and the credibility of the CIA where I’ve spent twenty- 
four years; that they ignored the long established ethics and moral- 
ity of an intelligence officer; and that even the President of the 
United States was given misleading analysis and uncoordinated 
views. Frankly, I worry about the signal that would be sent in re- 
turning Gates to the environment he created. I worry about the 
effect this would have on the standards of others back at the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency to be led by someone so lacking in vision, 
integrity and courage. 

I might add that one of my great heroes is General Matthew 
Ridgeway—one of the great soldier-statesmen of the 20th century. 
And when he lectured at war colleges and staff colleges, he was 
asked about intellectual toughness. What does it mean to be intel- 
lectually tough? And the characteristics he always set forward 
were the vision to see the choices before you, the integrity to make 
the right choice, and the courage to act on that choice. 

In closing, I guess what shocks me more than anything else is 
that so few people at the CIA could create such an environment 
and do so much ethical damage and that they could do it so easily. 
I think it is for that reason that I have such a sense of shame. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you very much, Mr. Goodman, for your 
statement. As I indicated, I would ask that you stand by when we 
finish the opening comments of the other five witnesses. Then you 
will resume as a panel which the members of the Committee will 
question and that, obviously, will take place some time this after- 
noon. 
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Thank you very much, Mr. Goodman. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Graham Fuller. If Mr. Fuller will 
please come forward. Mr. Fuller, as I indicated in my opening re- 
marks, is currently with the RAND Corporation, formerly with the 
CIA, a former National Intelligence Officer for the Near East and 
South Asia involved in the preparation of some of the intelligence 
estimates—one in particular that had been referred to in Mr. Good- 
man’s testimony. 

Mr. Fuller, we appreciate your adjusting your schedule to be 
with us today, and I would ask as we are in a confirmation process 
if you would be sworn and raise your right hand at this time. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
i a truth, nothing but the truth, the whole truth so help you - 

od. 

Mr. FuLter. I do. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you very much, Mr. Fuller. You may be 
seated. We would appreciate having your opening remarks at this 
time. We will withhold questions until later. If you can possibly 
present all the information you can to us in the shortest possible 
time, we had hoped to hold these opening statements to about 
twenty-five or thirty minutes. We’ve gone about double that time 
so far. So I don’t want to put constraints on any individuals to skip 
over any of the items that they may feel are important, but, within 
the bounds of doing that and being sensitive to our time con- 
straints, we would welcome any opening statements which you 
might like to make. 


TESTIMONY OF GRAHAM FULLER, FORMER VICE CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE COUNCIL 


Mr. Futter. Mr. Chairman I can stay within that time frame, I 
hope. I’d like to point out also that I was not aware that I would 
even be testifying at all until some forty-eight hours ago. I have 
not had opportunity to dredge through past documentation and 
such things as the previous witness has, so I am drawing, I’m 
afraid, on my best memories of events and incidents that have been 
referred to so far. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, I am happy to do what I can to shed 
any light on past work at CIA that involves Robert Gates. I do not 
want here to comment on many of the charges made against Bob 
Gates that relates to his handling of the DI. I was not in the DI. I 
was working in the National Intelligence Council, and I would 
largely limit my remarks to my experiences in that field. 

Mr. Chairman, I served at CIA Headquarters first as NIO for the 
Near East-South Asia from 1983 to 1986, and then as Vice Chair- 
man of the National Intelligence Council for the two following 
years after that. During those years, I had many occasions to work 
very closely with Bob Gates. 

Now, let me give you something of my own background in brief 
and where I’m coming from. I have a BA in Russian Language and 
History and an MA in Soviet Studies, both from Harvard Universi- 
ty with a minor in Middle Eastern Studies. I served overseas in the 
Foreign Service for nearly twenty years, most of the time in the 
Middle East and in various sensitive positions of considerable re- 
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sponsibility that I don’t need to go into here. I then served at CIA 
Headquarters for five years. I finally left government service at the 
end of 1987 when I was able to first retire to goto RAND Corpora- 
tion, where I am now a Senior Political Scientist. My goal in leav- 
ing the government was to get greater freedom, both to write and 
to speak out publicly on foreign affairs. I have just published a 
book on The Geopolitics of Iran, and I’ve completed numerous pub- | 
lished studies for RAND on the Soviet Empire, on Turkey, on Gulf 
security policy and on the long-range outlook for the Middle East. 
Since leaving government I have published regularly in a variety 
of newspapers, magazines and journals, including Foreign Policy 
and Foreign Affairs on both Soviet and Middle Eastern affairs. I 
also have a book coming out in January called, The Democracy 
Trap: Pitfalls of the Post-Cold War World. . 

I mention these publications, Mr. Chairman, mainly to establish 
the fact that I have long had a serious interest in foreign affairs 
which I have maintained up to the present time, and hopefully to 
suggest thereby that I have not been merely some dutiful public 
servant fulfilling the political agenda of William Casey and Robert 
Gates—as some of the testimony about my tenure at the NIC 
might seem to infer. 

Mr. Chairman, as I read the testimony of others in the past 
week, I find myself disquieted. Serious charges have been raised 
against Bob Gates, especially those of Mel Goodman. While I know 
and respect Mel Goodman as a very knowledgeable and experi- 
enced Soviet analyst, in all frankness, I do not readily recognize 
the Bob Gates described in his testimony. I am indeed disturbed at 
hearing the specific and worrisome accusations that he levels 
against Gates. But I find that when he talks on those incidents of 
which I am personally familiar, his account, in my opinion, con- 
tains serious distortions in content and in the manner of telling. 

In brief, I do not believe that during my five years tenure at the 
National Intelligence Council I witnessed anything that I would 
call improprieties in the conduct of estimative work by Bob Gates. I 
have no direct knowledge of his leadership of the DI which has fig- 
ured in so much of the testimony. But I do know that within the 
confines of the NIC and the National Estimates, I have not seen 
Gates engage in anything that can be loosely called politicization of 
intelligence. 

Now how do we define that? In my terms I would call it the de- 
liberate distortion of the intelligence to satisfy policy goals. That 
there is room for immense difference and debate within the Intelli- 
gence Community is well known and hardly limited to the Intelli- 
gence Community—these debates can be raucous and bloody. But I 
think it is very important to distinguish between sharp differences 
of opinion and sharp disagreements about the implications of those 
differences on the one hand and deliberate distortion of facts on 
the other. 

During my entire time at the NIC I felt there was a scrupulous 
regard and concern for the integrity of the estimative process, and 
a singularly high proportion of time spent in talking about what 
the integrity of that process implies in concrete terms. To be specif- 
ic, at no time was I ever told what either the Administration or 
Gates or Casey wanted to come out of an estimate, or what it 
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should say, or what conclusions it should reach. Not only was I 
never told what to say, but I would have regarded it as outrageous- 
ly improper to even hear the suggestion, and I would have rejected 
it forthright. = 

I have taken flak from Casey for what we ended up saying on 
occasion—he did not always like the product that I delivered to 
him—but I have never been told what to say, even indirectly. 
There was never a hint that there was an unspoken line somehow 
to follow and that I was to respond to. 

Mr. Chairman, I may have many failings, and I have indeed 
made errors in calling the political shots correctly on a number of 
issues over my many years in this very risky business of prediction. 
But nobody who knows me would ever call me a toady or patsy to 
upper management. If I have any reputation it is one of independ- 
ence, feisty individualism, originality of viewpoint and perhaps 
even considered to be a maverick on some issues. But I have never 
had my own integrity questioned, and I have never been a snap 
and salute man to the seventh floor. 

I was, in fact, tested extremely early on in my tenure as NIO. I 
took on an estimate of the situation in Lebanon in 1983 after the 
Israeli invasion in which George Shultz’s May 17th Accords were 
the cornerstone of U.S. policy there—an attempt to somehow get 
the Lebanese to join in a peace policy with Israel over Syria’s live 
or dead body. Our estimate there stated categorically that U-S. 
policy aspirations were founded on unreality and would not suc- 
ceed. Casey was unhappy with this result and he told me that we 
had not taken sufficiently into account the degree of American re- 
solve to force a settement in Lebanon through military use if neces- 
sary. We were asked to revisit the issue, bearing in mind the pros- 
pect that the U.S. indeed just might employ force in the region to 
attain a settlement and that might dissuade Syria from following a 
rejectionist line. The second estimate produced by the Community 
produced the same result. But by then Casey had come around to 
understand that perhaps this was, in fact, the correct analysis. But 
Shultz wanted yet another estimate, based on still another premise. 
And we still said his May 17th Accords were doomed to failure. 

After the death of so many Marines and the pullout of American 
troops, Shultz later complained to Casey that, quote, “The Agency 
had not been supportive of American policy in Lebanon.” Casey at 
that time replied to Shultz that it was not the CIA’s business to 
support American policy in its estimates, and furthermore, that the 
estimates had not been wrong in their conclusions. Now, that is 
one reason why Shultz hated Casey and distrusted Agency esti- 
mates. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that it’s important to impart at least a little 
flavor of the Casey tenure at CIA. Again, I can only speak of it 
from the vantage point of estimative work at the NIC. Casey was a 
man of huge intellect and far-ranging interests. I think he’s well 
known to most of you in many different capacities. He had a geo- 
strategic mind if there ever was one. It was at once his source of 
brilliant strength and greatest weakness. Casey had a broad sense 
of global politics and the interrelationships of things. He could usu- 
ally think of ten more implications of any international event than 
the average analyst could. He read widely and his NIOs had to run 
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to keep up with his restless mind and flow of various hypotheses. 
He was an unabashed Cold Warrior and tended to view all events 
in terms of their impact on the struggle withthe Soviet Union, 
apart from other regional implications. 

Now Mr. Goodman, I think, has suggested what I think is a 
slight parody of Casey’s views on these things. I do not think Casey 
viewed all evils as emanating from the Soviet Union or from the 
Soviet Empire. He certainly was willing to blame them for a very 
healthy proportion of what went on in the world, but his major 
strategic concern was what world events anywhere in the globe 
meant to the American-Soviet confrontation. That was his particu- 
lar focus—how does it affect the American-Soviet balance and the 
Western-Soviet balance. 

While I shared a deep suspicion of Soviet motives and ambitions 
with Bill Casey, I often disagreed with him sharply in his interpre- 
tation of many issues where he was inclined to overstate the Soviet 
role or the Soviet ability to influence things. This was especially 
true in the Middle East where I constantly pointed out to him that 
the Syrians and the Iranians and the Libyans and others had 
ample reason to want to do many nefarious things on their own 
without much help from the Soviet Union. But the fact remained 
that the Soviet Union did give very, very considerable assistance to 
both Syria and Libya in pursuing those goals. 

Mr. Casey was indeed impatient and analysts who cleaved to 
narrow interpretations of events. He could be intimidating in his 
style and his knowledge, but he was willing to take as well as to 
give if he had any respect for his interlocutor. I can think of few 
NIOs. who did not need to respond firmly with him to hold their 
analytic ground on some occasion. But Casey respected the judg- 
ment of those who seriously defended their views, even if he did 
not like it. He could be withering if the analytic work in his view 
was weak or excessively narrow or formalistic. Long range strate- 
gic estimates, after all, is not a game for kids. We all had to be 
tough, but nearly all of us relished a Director who took a hands-on 
interest in the pith and substance of our analytic work. I frankly 
think that is far more desirable than a Director who stays aloof 
from the substance of the work of the Agency. But in Casey, the 
passion for involvement reached an excess that was obviously to be 
his Achilles Heel by the end. 

Now, Bob Gates may be a skillful staffer who has served a 
number of differing bosses well, but he too is not a faceless bureau- 
crat. He is immensely intelligent, has a superb grasp of substance, 
he is a quick study, and he fully understands the relationship be- 
tween policy and intelligence. He was indeed able to keep pace 
with Casey’s own geopolitical instincts, but he was also able to tone 
down some of Casey’s more far-fetched hypotheses in discussions 
were held in which I have been personally present. Where Casey 
did not always hide what he hoped intelligence might indicate, 
Gates was always fully aware of the requirements of analytic pro- 
cedure and the validity of independent analysis from everything I 
saw within the NIC. I cannot speak to charges leveled about Gates’ 
handling of research within the DI, but he was certainly respectful 
of the process in the work of the NIC. 
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Gates did share a hard line view, but a very well-informed view 
of the Soviet Union independent of Casey. The international situa- 
tion at that time I would argue perhaps justified a fairly hard-line 
view in any case. The world was very different in 1980 to 1985 
prior to Gorbachev than it has been in these stunning years that 
we have witnessed following the Gorbachev tenure. 

Because of the strongly felt Casey position, I am afraid a counter- 
culture seems to have sprung up among the SOVA analysts that 
struck me quite -vividly as I got involved in estimative work. As 
much as Casey tended to link many world events in terms of its 
implications for Soviet policy—although not as simplistically as his 
accusers would have it—SOVA seemed to bend over backwards to 
compensate. I think Mr. Goodman’s own testimony very clearly in- 
dicates the degree to which this had become almost a running 
battle—at least in some portions of SOVA, and particularly the 
Third World area. We have heard as much from almost all recent 
witnesses in this area. SOVA, in my own personal observation— 
and I must say this is based primarily on SOVA’s work in Third 
World areas—in my own personal observation seemed inclined to- 
wards, yes, a highly benign vision of Soviet intentions and goals as 
related to the Third World. 

Mr. Chairman, at the time, I too, was frankly uncomfortable 
with much of SOVA’s approach to Third World issues, personally 
and independently of Mr. Casey. I have two degrees in Soviet af- 
fairs myself; I speak fluent Russian; I dealt with Soviet diplomats 
abroad most of my professional life in the Third World. I personal- 
ly felt that many SOVA analysts may perhaps have been expert on 
Soviet writings on the Third World and Third World issues, but 
few of them had gotton their feet dirty, so to speak, in the dust of 
the Third World, and had not watched Soviet embassies work 
abroad, and were far less familiar with the political environment of 
the specific Third World countries whose relations with Moscow 
they were following. These were countries and cultures in the 
Middle East in which I had lived and felt that I had a rather differ- 
ent sense of the kind of hard ball ad hoc approach that the Soviet 
Union could take in fast moving situations overseas. 

Chairman Boren. Mr. Fuller, I apologize. We’re down to five 
bells on a vote on the Floor. We'll have three votes. It should 
enable us to, if Members will vote at the very beginning of the 
third roll call, to return by about 12:00. We'll continue with your 
testimony at that time, and perhaps be able to also have the testi- 
mony of Mr. Ford before we break for lunch. I apologize. We have 
to interrupt your testimony at this point. We will continue after a 
brief recess to vote on the Floor. 

[A recess was taken from 11:31 a.m. until 12:40 p.m.] 

Chairman Boren. Could we resume, please. 

I apologize to the witness. I thought we were going to vote again 
immediately, and now I have been told that we are not going to 
vote before the break which will occur shortly. We probably will 
vote immediately after the 2:00 caucuses. So my suggestion is that 
we resume around 2:30 here in the hope that we won’t be inter- 
rupted again. Mr. Fuller I again apologize that we’ve had to inter- 
rupt your testimony. You might want to go back over the last para- 
graph or so right before we broke, to refresh our memory and to 
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resume a sense of continuity in your statement. And then we will 
proceed to hear the remainder of your testimony. I think obviously 
now we will not be able to go on to any other witnesses until after 
we break for lunch. So the other witnesses will commence in the 
afternoon. I would remind you, Mr. Fuller, you do understand you 
are still under oath. 

Mr. FuLter. I understand that, sir. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you very much, Mr. Fuller, and you 
may resume your comments where you think appropriate. 

Mr. Fuuuer. Mr. Chairman, as you recall, I was simply discussing 
the question of what I felt was development of an adversary cul- 
ture within the CIA. Within at least the Third World branch of 
SOVA given Mr. Casey’s own strong views, Bob Gates’ partial ad- 
herence to some of those views and the very strongly felt discon- 
tent within the SOVA Third World group that saw things quite dif- 
ferently. 

I wan also adding that in my own personal view, I had arrived 
independently in my own personal view at a feeling of concern 
about the general sort of approach of the Soviet-Third World group, 
in which there are a number of very fine, outstanding analysts. My 
own sense of them was not that they were wrong in their under- 
standing of what Soviet stated positions were and what Soviet writ- 
ings and analysis were on these things, but that sometimes they re- 
flected less of an understanding of the countries whose Soviet rela- 
tionships they were examining. As someone who had served over- 
seas for many years I had a slightly different sense of reality about 
the Soviets on the ground than many of the analysts who had more 
of an academic approach in Washington than I did. 

So I did have in part a regular concern about some aspects of the 
Se analysis that I was given by some Soviet analysts for our 
work. 

As I was saying, Mr. Chairman, I had been in anti-American 
riots in countries where there was good evidence of close Soviet 
contact with the organizers of the rioting. I am not saying there 
would have been no rioting without the Soviets there, but the Sovi- 
ets clearly were in touch with a panoply of anti-Western forces 
throughout the Third World in the ongoing zero-sum quest for in- 
fluence. It’s hard for many of us now, as we look back on that 
period, to remember how rough the game was up until about 1985. 
The Soviets were playing a tough game and so were we in influ- 
ence, in every little backwater in the world. That was the essence 
of our policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I stood on the roof of the American Embassy in 
Kabul, Afghanistan on the night of 27 May 1978 as pilots of the 
Afghan Air Force, controlled by the Afghan Communist Party, 
bombed the President’s palace in the Communist takeover of the 
country. I believe that no SOVA analyst would have told you that 
Afghan—say a year prior to that event, that Afghan Air Force 
pilots trained in the USSR could and would pull off a coup in the 
name of the Afghan Communist Party. It was not part of the 
SOVA culture to believe that “that was the way the Soviets would 
do business.” 

No SOVA analyst would have been likely to tell you, until the 
troops were lined up and ready to go, that the USSR would ever 
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send the Red Army into Afghanistan. Because the Soviet Union 
had no history and no background of doing that. When Mr. Good- 
man suggests, for example, that in the year that we were doing the 
analysis on Iran, that the Soviets were losing a position in Iran and 
were systematically finding their position weakened, I would only 
like to point out that the same was true in Afghanistan in the year 
that preceded the Soviet coup there. The Soviet position was con- 
sistently weakening and the President of Afghanistan was moving 
gradually away from positions preferred by the Soviet Union. 

So it was not a question of talking about will the Soviets pull a 
coup in Iran as they did in Afghanistan. Of course it was a very 
different country. But simply ta feel that that was no precedent for 
believing that the Soviet Union would do, or could do the kind of 
things they did Afghanistan and therefore they wouldn’t be likely 
to do it in Iran, it seems a very risky position. 

Those actions that the Soviets fulfilled in Afghanistan were in- 
consistent with a generally shared SOVA vision that the Soviets 
tended to react defensively in the Third World and avoided risk. 
This almost became doctrine, and it was the standard language 
that SOVA usually offered in contribution to many Middle East es- 
timates. It is significant that nearly all these analysts in the testi- 
mony that I’ve read of them from the past week, nearly all of these 
analysts referred to my own attempts at a new look at the Soviet- 
Iranian problem, in our 1985 Estimate, as a “swerve” from the 
SOVA line. While SOVA has many fine analysts, there was a tend- 
ency towards a certain homogenization, couched primarily in terms 
of Soviet dilemmas and problems, obscuring the fact that they had 
just taken over several real countries in the process in the late 
1970s. Afghanistan, Nicaragua, Angola, Mozambique, Ethiopia and 
others. 

Now I do not want to oversimplify what were complex views of 
both sides of these debates. But I for one independently grew un- 
happy with the product that I received from many SOVA-Third 
World analysts. There was a liberal vs. conservative struggle. And 
this was not a healthy situation within the Agency to have exist. I 
scarcely need add that. 

In coming to the heart of the accusation against Gates in estima- 
tive work during my tenure as NIO for the Middle East, I would 
like to touch now upon the Special Estimate done on Iran in May 
1985. Special Estimate by the way, I think most of you know, 
simply refers to the fact that this is an estimate done out of cycle 
or focusing on a specific aspect of Iran rather than a generic, full- 
blown analysis of everything you ever wanted to know about Iran. 
There was no sinister or particular meaning to be attached to the 
word Special Estimate. We did special estimates all the time on ev- 
erything. 

Mr. Chairman, as I watched the events of the bloody Iran-Iraq 
war in those years, I grew increasingly concerned over our policies 
towards Iran. As I mentioned, I have just published a book on the 
geopolitics of Iran—that has nothing to do with Iran/ Contra, thank 
God, I hasten to say. I felt that Iran was ultimately the key power 
in the Gulf, and already a major ideological threat to the region 
and to Western interests there through its zealous Islamic funda- 
mentalism. 
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But American policies were based solely on two factors and had 
only two goals: one was to strike back at Iranian terrorism and the 
other was to stop all flow of any weapons from the West to Iran. 
Now these goals were certainly understandable. Of course we 
wanted to stop Iranian terrorism and it was desirable to lessen 
Iran’s ability to make war where possible. But I felt that these two 
factors hardly constituted a serious policy designed to get the 
United States back into some position in Iran. We were engaged in 
a basic struggle with Moscow for influence in Iran, the most impor- 
tant country on the entire southern Soviet border. I was likewise 
concerned with our excessive tilt towards Saddam Hussein who— 
and I am on record on this—I felt had never moderated during the 
Gulf War. 

Now DI analysts within the Agency’s analytical section had al- 
ready produced analyses earlier that year indicating concern for in- 
stability—future instability in Iran, with which I agreed. Any care- 
ful look at the situation raised potentially alarming prospects: the 
clerical regime was perhaps foundering; Khomeini was aging and 
losing grip daily on the situation, opening the way potentially to 
radical leftist forces within the country. 

Yes, we had information from a Soviet defector that the Commu- 
nist Party had been badly damaged by Khomeini, but the Tudeh 
Party was a survivor over nearly fifty years of the ravages of 
SAVAK under the Shad as well. Who could safely count out its ba- 
sically unknown influence within the army or other institutions? 
_ Furthermore it was not only SAVAK, the Communist Party but 
the Mujahadeen organization which was a Marxist-Islamic group 
that was highly anti-American in its outlook as well and was one of 
the major opposition forces to the clerics. 

The Iranian regime at that point was already seeking to repair 
its relations with Moscow. We had information that Khomeini’s 
people were painting off anti-Soviet slogans that were—had been 
painted on the Soviet Embassy in Iran at that time. I was con- 
cerned that a very serious geopolitical imbalance could be emerg- 
ing in Iran of major import to USS. policies. 

If the Western arms embargo was a total success, it was logical 
that Moscow would be the most natural next source of arms, and 
could quickly come to gain a monopoly over arms to Iran if it 
wished. A direct arms relationship with Moscow would have pro- 
vided a major strategic advance for Moscow in Iran. Moscow had 
long been able to intimidate Iran militarily from the north, and 
now from Afghanistan as well—where Soviet troops were ranged 
along the Iranian-Afghan border against Mujahideen operating out 
of Iran. A weakening clerical regime could certainly strike a bar- 
gain with the devil to survive. I believe that Moscow would not 
turn down that opportunity if it was presented. Especially as the 
clerical regime seemed to move towards possible collapse in that 
year as was feared by the CIA’s own estimative Middle East people. 

A pro-Soviet group conceivably could have come to power in Iran 
under such circumstances, a far worse disaster for the West than 
Afghanistan had been so far. I had communicated my concerns to 
Casey on this, quite unsolicited at about this time. 

When the SOVA analyst brought me his draft portion of the esti- 
mate, Mr. Chairman, on Soviet policy toward Iran, I was immedi- 
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ately unhappy. It dismissed the possibility that the USSR would 
even seek to take advantage of the desperate arms need in Iran 
and it comfortably dismissed any serious Soviet design or tention 
to gain dominant influence in Iran in the foreseeable future. Such 
a view ignored several hundred years of Russian expansionism in- 
exorably southward or into Iranian territory in the Caucasus in 
Central Asia in the 19th Century, and an attempt to establish a 
Soviet Republic in Iranian Azerbaijan and Iranian Kurdestan at 
the end of World War II. 

It ignored a Soviet effort to ditch Iraq in favor of Iran as soon as 
Khomeini had come to power. Of course, Khomeini had disappoint- 
ed Moscow in not being more pro-Soviet and less anti-Communist. 
But would not Moscow have leapt at the chance to gain a foothold . 
in Iran a few years after the invasion and the occupation of Af- 
ghanistan? Even if the possibility were only light, the impact of 
such a logical move by Moscow to support left wing forces in Iran 
to exploit chaos or to become a sole arms source to Iran would have 
been a major political coup for Moscow and a major loss for the 


I felt that a formal warning of this eventuality, potential eventu- 
ality, was of critical importance to U.S. interests. And estimates 
are partly designed to play a warning function as well. 

In effect, therefore, Mr. Chairman, I think when we were facing 
a period of potentially dramatic change within Iran in which the 
U.S. had no cards, and no influence whatsoever in Iran, and the 
Soviet Union had very considerable cards to play, although perhaps 
dwindling from their point of view, that not to take cognizance of 
this very major potentiality would have been nothing short of dere- 
lict of the Intelligence Community to point out this warning. Our 
policies were only able to focus on terrorism and stopping arms. I 
felt it was imperative that we be designing a policy at least de- 
signed to strengthen some presence that we might be able to have 
Iran in the future and not leave it simply to the Soviet Union to 
make its move at the time and place of its choosing, especially if 
the Iranian regime should founder. 

Chairman Boren. Mr. Fuller, again I apologize to you. Our 
schedule has gotten so disrupted because of the votes on the floor. I 
gather that you are only about half way through your prepared 
statements. 

Mr. Fuuuer. I should be more than that Mr. Chairman, because I 
have inserted some material 

Chairman Boren. About page 6, I think, there is 12 pages? 

Mr. FULLER. Yes. 

Chairman Boren. We had planned to break at 1:00. I don’t want 
to take away from your presentation and there are members who 
are going to have to go ahead and leave. Would you be able to 
come back this afternoon with us? 

Mr. Futter. Of course. 

Chairman Boren. I think we should probably break. This testi- 
mony is very important because, as you know, the Iranian estimate 
is one of those key items. Without diminishing the importance of 
any of the others, it is perhaps the item on which there has been 
the most focus. 

Mr. FuLuer. That’s right. 
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Chairman BoreEN. So I want us to have adequate time to really 
go into this and for members to be here. 

I am told that there is a vote at 2:15 and we can predict another 
vote after that. We can’t predict when that will be, so let’s try to 
resume at 2:25, if members would vote at the beginning of the roll 
call. If matters on the Floor had unfolded in a way to harass us to 
the maximum degree in being able to continue our work in a 
normal fashion, they couldn’t have broken worse. 

‘Senator RupMAN. Mr. Chairman, before your proceed, could I ask 
the Chairman a question? 

Chairman Boren. Yes, certainly. 

Senator RupMAN. Mr. Chairman, it looks like your well planned 
schedule, through no fault of the Chairman’s, has essentially been 
blown away. 

I do not believe that getting the testimony of each of these very 
important 6 witnesses can possibly be accomplished until sometime 
later this afternoon. It is my view—and only my own—that be- 
cause a number of members of this panel have important questions 
for a number of these witnesses, that to attempt to start that ex- 
amination in 10 minutes segments at 5:00 or 6:00 today is probably 
a mistake. I know that everyone is anxious to finish this process. I 
certainly am. But I believe that we ought to be prepared to come in 
here tomorrow morning and hopefully finish our examination and 
move on from there or if we have to go late tomorrow, then make 
that choice. But I would hate to see us doing extensive examination 
with many members of the panel not here to hear it. The witnesses 
frankly, after being under some considerable pressure here in the 
lights, might be a bit fatigued come say 6:00 this evening—not to 
speak of the panel members and the Chairman of course who never 
gets tired. [General laughter. ] 

Chairman Boren. Well, I appreciate the comments of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. I saw the Senator from New Jersey nod- 
ding that he agreed with that point of view. It would be my inclina- 
tion to agree with you if we go until like 5:00 or 6:00 before we are 
finished with the statements. I had indicated that I thought the 
statements might take 20 to 25 minutes. I think the statements are 
averaging about an hour so far or maybe longer. And we don’t 
want to constrain the witnesses from making all of the points they 
feel they should make. So let’s take that under advisement. It 
would be my inclination that, if we do have to go virtually until 
5:00 or 6:00 this afternoon with the opening statements, it probably 
would be better to begin afresh with the questions in the morning. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to that, 
provided we have some understanding that we aren’t going to have 
night sessions. I think the Senator from New Hampshire makes a 
good suggestion, to come back in the morning; that is fine with me. 
But if the Chairman indicates something about working late tomor- 
row night, remember that we are going to be in session next week. 
If this carries over into next week, so be it. I don’t know how long 
it will take. I don’t know how much more is on the plate of the 
Chairman. But I think that night sessions—and I know Senator 
Deconcini indicated to me earlier that he had concerns about it, 
and I think other members have—I just think we ought to go—— 
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Senator RupMaNn. Mr. Chairman, does the Senator from Ohio 
know something that we don’t know? I was under the impression 
that there was a recess next week. 

Senator MrTzENBAUM. The Senator from Ohio knows sémething 
you don’t know. 

Senator RuDMAN. There is not a recess next week? 

Chairman Boren. This is obviously compartmented and the 
Chairman has not been let in on this yet. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Well, you know, it is my understanding 
that there are problems about that and it would be my guess that 
we will be here on Monday. 

Chairman Boren. We can’t reveal this obviously to the public 
until this matter has been resolved and we figure out which of us 
are cleared for the right compartment here. But I would say to the 
Senator of Ohio that it has never been my plan for us to go late in 
the evenings. It depends on the flow of our work. Because I agree, 
people get too fatigued when we have gone on too many hours. If 
we are in session anyway in an evening hour, and we can go a rea- 
sonable period of time without fatiguing the members, I think we 
should leave that opportunity open. But I assure the Senator from 
Ohio, this Senator agrees that we should not plunge on for unrea- 
sonable amounts of time. 

So we will just weigh this as we go along and revisit the issue 
later this afternoon as to whether or not we go on this evening. 

There also may be some additional witnesses on the subjects that 
have been raised today that we may need to call. We will have the 
information from the “compartment” officially later on about the 
recess. 

Senator MeTzENBAUM. Mr. Chairman, I have no problem about 
your calling as many witnesses as you want. I did notice somebody 
saw fit to circulate some papers here with telephone calls some- 
body allegedly made to talk to somebody. I would very strongly 
object to any such statements being put in the record and being 
considered by this Committee. If anybody has any additional evi- 
dence, bring them forward and let them testify like everybody else, 
under oath. 

Chairman Boren. I don’t think we have put any statements into 
the record that are unsworn, have we? 

Senator METZENBAUM. No, but they have been circulated around 
here as if they had been. 

Chairman Boren. No statements have been put into the record 
that have not been sworn to I’d say to the Senator from Ohio so far 
as I am aware. We are going to put into the briefing books, for 
members only, any background information that we think would be 
helpful to you. Anything that comes to me as Chairman, I certainly 
want to share with Members of the Committee for their back- 
ground. And the flow of information, I might say, is well balanced, 
it seems to me on those matters that have not been brought under 
oath. People on both sides of this particular issue are giving us ad- 
ditional comments and so on. 

So that will be available for your background. But certainly, I 
don’t intend to put anything into the hearing record unless it is on 
a equal basis with the sworn testimony. I think that would be inap- 
propriate. 
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Senator METZENBAUM. There is some testimony also this morn- 
ing about a memo of Mr. Gates concerning bombing of Libya. 
Would the Chairman see if that memo could be made available? 

Chairman Boren. We’ll see. I’m not sure I know which one that 
was. 

Senator METzENBAUM. I think that Mr. Goodman testified to 
such a memo. 

Chairman Boren. Anything that has been mentioned. I am not 
sure that was in his testimony. His testimony is somewhat differ- 
ent today than it was in closed session. 

Senator METZENBAUoM. It was in his testimony today. 

Chairman Boren. And so it was added today. I don’t know if we 
have all those matters that were in his testimony in closed session 
that we had requested. So if it just happened this morning, we’ll 
have. to look into that. We’ll endeavor to try to get all the docu- 
ments. 

Senator METZENBAUM. I thank the Chairman. 

Chairman Boren. And to get as many as possible declassified. 

All right we will stand in recess until 2:25 and again, I apologize 
to the witness. 

[Whereupon, at 1:05 p.m., the Committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2:25 p.m. the same day.] 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Boren. If we could begin, I would again apologize. Mr. 
Fuller, I have been told every 5 minutes for the last hour that we 
would vote within the next 60 seconds, so that is exactly the situa- 
tion we have been in. As soon as we start, I am sure that that will 
happen to us again. But I assure you that whatever interruptions 
we get, you are going to be allowed to finish your testimony. 

I am very apologetic because I think you have important testimo- 
ny to give. The disruptions in it are making it more difficult and I 
wish all the Members were here to hear it. because it is important 
testimony. We will do the best we can. 

Some of us think it is time to take a look at how we can reform 
our process around here and how we can make Congress work a 
little more effectively. Maybe we have seen a reason why we 
should try that. 

Mr. FuLter. I will not take it as a conspiracy. 

Chairman Boren. The Chair is, I will say, as frustrated as can be 
about this and I am very sorry. We will just have to do the best we 
can. So I will once more remind you, as I have after each break, 
that you are still under oath as you continue your testimony. 

I think you should perhaps back up just a little bit. As you were 
ending, you were talking about your feeling that some of those who 
had not had experience in the field as well as experience in analy- 
sis perhaps did not have quite the same perspective that you felt 
you could bring to it from your experience in the field, particularly 
as it related to how the Soviets operated at the grassroots during 
these years. 

Please feel free to summarize what you have said thus far and 
then proceed ahead as you wish. 
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TESTIMONY OF GRAHAM E. FULLER—Resumed 


Mr. Futter. Fine. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take just one 
minute to clarify the process under which I advanced on these esti- 
mates. 

In talking to people at the break and elsewhere, it seems to me 
that there is considerable lack of understanding, not surprising, 
about what an NIO does or doesn’t do in putting together these 
particular estimates. It’s very important that this be known. 

In essence, when anyone has a right to ask for an estimate 
within the U.S., within the policy—foreign policy body of the 
United States. State Department, DIA—excuse me, the Pentagon, 
the NSC, all have a right to ask for an estimate on a subject. The 
DCI can ask for an estimate to be done on something. An NIO him- 
self can decide that he thinks an estimate is due on a particular 
topic. 

We felt consistently that the person who asks for the estimate, 
the body that asks for the estimate, has a right to state the issues 
that interest them, to state the topics of concern to them. We 
would then coordinate closely with that requesting body to ensure 
that we got all the questions that that requesting body had posed 
and understand them thoroughly and why they want them. 

We would also reserve the right to add additional questions of 
our own to be answered to any estimate, because it is possible to 
distort an estimate by saying, these are the three questions we 
want and no‘hing else. Don’t deal with anything else, just these 
three issues. If somebody came to us and said, these are the three 
issues to talk about, we would say great, we will answer them in 
full, but by the way, we feel that there are some very important 
questions you didn’t ask that would also have a bearing on this and 
we will deal with them. 

The NIO is then in a position to go out in the community and 
select a drafter to do the estimate and the drafter is informed of 
the general terms, the terms of reference of the paper. The terms 
of reference would have been discussed within the community and 
generally agreed upon. The terms of reference again means the 
questions but not the answers. The scope, in short, of the estimate. 

That paper is basically the property of the NIO until it reaches 
the stage of broad coordination among the entire community. If a 
drafter who might ask to do a paper then brought his paper to me, 
I would look at it. I would say, gee, this is a great job. The one 
thing I think is not:so good is this area here, in which you didn’t 
really answer the question, or I think it’s weak, or I disagree with 
you. How about thinking about it from this point of view? And 
then the drafter would go back and make a few changes until it 
met what I felt was the standards that that paper should repre- 
sent. This was entirely appropriate and proper. 

So when a Soviet representative—SOVA office representative 
would bring me their draft, I had the perfect right to say, wait a 
second, I don’t like this. This is not getting at what I think the real 
issue is. Or for me to take it and make some changes in it personal- 


ly. 
Because in the end, I knew I would have to face the community 
and coordinate this thing, and everybody who didn’t like the paper 
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would have a chance to come forward and say, we don’t like it, the 
community disagrees, or we partially agree, or we’re divided, or 
whatever else. But all NIO’s had that option to change the draft 
until—to amend, sharpen the draft until it reached the stage that 
we thought it was appropriate to bring forth. That was standard 
appropriate procedure. 

Now, returning to my memo here, as I say, as a result I rewrote 
entirely on my own the Soviet portion of the estimate. This was my 
prerogative, as NIO, to bring to the coordinating table a draft that 
represented my best vision of what the estimate should say to then 
be discussed, debated, and coordinated. 

As Gates was my immediate superior, I informed him of my feel- 
ings and showed him my rewrite of the SOVA draft. Now, I went 
to Mr. Gates on this because he should have been aware that I had 
taken an action that very possibly would result in remarks coming 
from the SOVA side, for which he was also responsible, saying wait 
a minute, Fuller has changed this in ways that we don’t like. I was 
therefore putting him on notice—you should be aware that I am 
making some very major changes in what they have given to me. 

Gates concurred with my version, although that was an informal 

thing, because essentially it was my decision to decide what should 
be in that estimate and not his or Casey’s at that point. I also 
showed the draft to the NIO for the USSR, and this was just an 
informal thing saying, what do you think of it—this is my feeling, 
what do you think of it, and he agreed with my changes. 
» At the coordinating session, we spent some time discussing the 
substance of the issue among all community representatives. After 
airing all disagreements I told the SOVA representatives that they 
could take the issue up through the DI channel of communication, 
but I did point out that I had already talked the issue over with 
Gates and the Soviet NIO. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is clear to me that this was viewed by 
junior analysts—or analysts, not necessarily all junior, that the 
deck was at that point somewhat stacked. I didn’t like what they 
had written, and I had changed it, and they then knew, after a lot 
of discussion, that Gates had also agreed with it. But nonetheless 
they were capable, able, to move up through their own particular 
channels if they had grievances with that. 

I say in my memo here I can no longer recall the position of the 
INR and DIA Soviet analysts, but if they had all weighed in 
against me as well as the SOVA analysts my view would have been 
distinctly in the minority. But neither DIA nor INR chose to take 
footnotes, as best as I can recall, and I don’t have full recollection 
uf this period, but I do know that if INR analysts were unhappy 
with estimates they could take it to Mort Abramowitz, and Mort 
Abramowitz was one hell of a tough guy, and I think all of you 
here know, or many of you know him, who would not have sat by 
to watch his people be “trampled” at a coordinating session: and 
not have something to say about this later on at the NFIB table. 

I say also that I believe SOVA was in part aggrieved because per- 
haps a non-Soviet NIO had tampered with their work, which most 
other NIO’s did not do, leaving matters to Soviet specialists to duke 
it out among themselves. But I, too, had some credentials, and 
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much experience in Soviet affairs that may have been resented. I 
have no idea. 

It may have been due to my being an outsider, bus I had 
“swerved” from the solid SOVA line on Iran, as many of these 
SOVA analysts have mentioned. Yet I do believe that it can only 
be through the relentless examination of various new hypotheses 
and counter-hypotheses that the intelligence community will ever 
have a chance to get at the illusive truths of forecasting the un- 
knowable. : 

Because of this legitimate disagreement, SOVA analysts—some 
of them—have chosen to cast this issue in terms of right and 
wrong, truth versus politicization. Their own internal frustrations 
seem to have caused them to reject out of hand this line of analysis 
that was not stated as a certitude on my part but only as a distinct 
and serious strategic possibility that the U.S. Government must be 
watchful for. 

The argument instead has been presented now as to being—serv- 
ing either Casey or Gates, or serving the White House. I have not 
even been given the courtesy of simply being called wrong, but 
rather portrayed as someone else’s instrument in the struggle 
against SOVA. 

Whether the application of the word, wrong, is appropriate in 
any case is questionable when one speaks of the warning function 
in intelligence. The Soviet Union in effect did not have the field 
day in Iran that I was concerned it might have, but that’s also be- 
cause the Iranian regime did not move toward collapse and dis- 
memberment in that year that many of us were concerned could 
happen. 

No, in the end, the barn did not burn down, but there were 
plenty of fires raging in the region, and people were playing with 
matches in the barn. Even the possibility of this major calamity for 
American interests seems not to have been acknowledged by SOVA 
analysts. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the next estimate on Iran in February ’86 is 
commonly touted to have reversed itself, showing that an anomaly 
the previous May ’85 estimate had been, and it’s referred to as 
having admitted its earlier error. Now, I find this an extraordinary 
interpretation. 

The later estimate we did—about from May to February, what, 9 
months?—took note (and this was revisiting the Iranian memo) 
took note that the disturbing negative trends suggesting the Irani- 
an regime might be foundering now seems to have receded and 
that the Iranian regime had in fact weathered the year better than 
most Iranian analysts had felt, and that includes CIA Iranian ana- 
lysts, and that it had moved toward a stronger footing. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that if going back in retrospect and rec- 
ognizing that some of our concerns had not been borne out repre- 
sents admission of an error, or saying that gee, we had been wrong 
all along, then I think the system is skewed. It is imperative that 
we look back at estimates and say what was fulfilled and was not 
fulfilled among our major concerns. 

That same February estimate also said that the Soviet Union 
still could gain—make major gains in Iran under one of any six 
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conditions that were then set forth, and the SOVA analysts agreed 
to those conditions. 

In the end, too, then, the SOVA—some of the SOVA analysts 
who have been speaking revert 'to the same ad hominem attacks in 
attributing neanderthal political views of the Soviet Union to me. I 
note for the record, Mr. Chairman, that I was one of the very first 
senior agency figures to state that the Gorbachev revolution was 
for real. 

I stood strongly in support of the most liberal interpretation of 
Gorbachev’s reforms in estimates produced early on by the now 
NIO for the USSR. I was one of the first to publish a major piece in 
The National Interest in 1987, immediately after leaving the 
agency, stating that Soviet new thinking was absolutely for real 
and what the changes—the roots of this change were. 

If I fault Gates for anything, it was that I think he was far too 
resistant to recognizing the reality and the import of the Gorba- 
chev revolution. He was not alone. I frankly wonder, Mr. Chair- 
man, where I would have been if I had been in the agency at that 
point taking a powerful position in support of the Gorbachev revo- 
lution and its legitimacy if Mr. Casey had still been there. 

I always felt that I could walk in on Casey and have a knock- 
down, drag-out fight and hope to change his mind, or at least have 
him not change my work. I have no idea what would have hap- 
pened at that stage of history, or where Mr. Casey would have been 
or where I would have been in his eyes. That is pure speculation. 

Throughout these controversies, Mr. Chairman, Gates never told 
me what to say. He never winked at me or otherwise attempted to 
dictate the outcomes of these estimates. He had his views and they 
were very well known to me. Mr. Casey had his views and they 
were very well known to me. I had my own views on a whole range 
of issues, and they were well known to the NESA community and 
in our regular monthly brainstorming sessions that were designed 
to make sense of the morass of Middle East politics. 

I think anyone who knew me from that period would testify that 
we were exhaustive and exhausting in arguing issues first one way 
and then another, devil’s advocating and probing the meaning of 
regional events. Most other NIO’s that I knew maintained similar- 
ly open minds. All of us would have bristled at any attempt to be 
told what to say or what to do. : 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware of the Iran-Contra saga only as you 
are, through what I later read in the papers. I had no inkling 
before or during the operation of what was doing on, and I—thank 
God—was not briefed or brought in on it. Any analysis I did was 
entirely on my own. Whether or how much it served the Adminis- 
tration’s own purposes, I cannot say. 

All I know, was that I had strongly urged, in private memos, 
that our Iran policy be reviewed. It was reviewed. My suggestions 
were rejected by State and Defense. I was satisfied—believe it or 
not—-I had done my job, as far as I was concerned. And the ‘issue 
was debated and it was over—or so, at least I thought. 

I am aware that some have claimed that my policy pieces on the 
geopolitics of Iran provided the “intellectual foundation” for arms 
sales to Iran. If so, those arms sales were really politically insignifi- 
cant in terms of our relations with Iran. They were not what I had 
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in mind, in the change of policy. And I think what the Administra- 
tion then proceeded to do was feckless in the extreme. 

I think those analysts within the agency who are grievgd that 
the Administration never saw fit to check with them on what the 
operation—what the implications of their Iran caper would have 
meant—have reason to be aggrieved. Because indeed, Iranian ex- 
perts were not consulted on it. 

The charge of politicization was also raised repeatedly in connec- 
tion with an estimate we did, at Casey’s request, on the possibility 
of collusion among Iran, Libya, and Syria to coordinate certain 
kinds of Anti-American actions and policies in the region. 

One of the—you heard some testimony on this in the closed ses- 
sions, from one of several analysts. The topic had come up as a 
result of our on-going contact, established by the previous Middle 
East NIO, with an outside analyst who specialized in strategic 
issues involving radicals and Soviets in the Middle East. That ana- 
lyst, of Israeli background—who later did several contract papers 
for NIO/NESA, which were distributed to others in the agency— 
possessed a highly prolific and creative mind. I also think that he 
was quite wrong on a number of issues, but his analyses were in- 
variably thought-provoking, even when I did not agree with them. 

Mr. Chairman, when you’re working on estimates, you come to 
have a craving for some new ideas, somebody to spark some new 
thoughts, new approaches in looking at things. And that, among 
other things, was what this particular analyst did, among the 
many people we talked to on the outside. 

We brought him in one time to discuss some of his research and 
his ideas with a group of various DI analysts, on his thesis of possi- 
ble coordination among anti-American elements in the Middle 
Kast. 

But instead of encountering lively responsiveness and debate, he 
was met by cold and unresponsive hostility by nearly all analysts. 
They scarcely even deigned to debate him in the session in which 
he came in. His views strayed too far out from the well-trodden 
lines of in-house analysis. Casey, intrigued with the thesis of possi- 
ble coordination among radicals, asked for an estimate on the topic. 
This was typical. Casey liked—was concerned that there were co- 
ordination of bad guys against Americans. He always wanted to 
plumb this to the limit. It was entirely appropriate of him to ask 
for any topic to be addressed. The topic, indeed, was worth address- 
ing to see if there was anything really significant to it. 

The contractor—contrary to what was suggested by Ms. Glaude- 
mans, in her earlier testimony, in which I think she was frankly, 
being almost paranoid—was not emphatically written by the con- 
tractor, as she suggested that it may even have been done. It was 
written within the DI. The contractor never saw it, and never 
should have seen it. 

In any event, community analysts found little evidence to sup- 
port the concept of significant coordination among these three, 
Middle Eastern radicals. But they did agree that they probably had 
some distinct, ideological impact on each other, and shared 
common, anti-American goals at certain junctures. 

The estimate was an interesting and thought-provoking exercise. 
But the major thesis was essentially not accepted. I went to Casey, 
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I gave it to him. I said, Mr. Casey, we have examined it. It’s a fasci- 
nating thesis. There’s not much evidence here. And this is where 
we’ve come out. Casey grumbled, he accepted, and the estimate was 
done. 

For many analysts, however, the outrage consisted in that they 
were asked to consider the thesis at all—one that they perceived as 
serving a right-wing agenda. After hearing so many of the griev- 
ances of analysts within SOVA, I am growing slightly more sympa- 
thetic to them, in the sense that I think maybe at this point they 
were beginning to be shell-shocked by Casey’s interest in pursuing 
things that he thought were strategically important. 

But they were, maybe, tired of running after some of his particu- 
lar private—or not-so-private concerns. Whatever their frustration, 
I feel the request to explore them was not illegitimate. 

In my view, this has been, indeed, one of the problems of the DI, 
as a whole, though, to live within its own intelligent, thoughtful 
world, but not able to venture out too much—literally or figurative- 
ly—into the world. Here, again, Casey and Gates—far from seeking 
to impose a house view on analysts, as far as I could see—constant- 
ly urged analysts, at least in our group, to get out into the outside 
world to seek new ideas that might stimulate fresher analyses. In 
the event, few analysts were willing or able to do so. But the NIO 
function aimed very specifically at getting at least the NIO out 
daily, to comb academia, press, and business circles for glimmers of 
new—not facts, because we’ve got too damn many of them, 
anyway—but new approaches, and new concepts. 

The sometimes-introverted character of the DI, physically remote 
from Washington, and hierarchical in character, still has some 
impact on the amount of flexibility it has in readily thinking the 
unthinkable. 

I also feel some sympathy for analysts who have had to sit in the 
trenches in this respect. Because I think it is very difficult for 
them to work down under many layers of bureaucracy, and not 
have access to Mr. Casey. I could walk into Mr. Casey and tell him 
what we thought about things. But an analyst who works for a 
boss, who works for a boss, who works for Mr. Casey, might find it 
a lot harder to be able to go in and vociferously express those 
views, even if technically the right existed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the NIO and I and Gates were also accused 
of politicization on an estimate we did on Soviet-Israeli relations, a 
year or so later. In that estimate, both myself and the Soviet NIO, 
impressed with the new vigor of Gorbachev and foreign affairs in 
the early days, reconsidered the old issue of Soviet-Israeli relations. 
And we felt, in fact, by now, that there were very good reasons 
why it would now be in the Soviet advantage to establish diplomat- 
ic relations with Israel, within—as the estimate said—within possi- 
bly the next 18 months. 

Goodman’s and Glaudemans, in their testimony, referred darkly 
to some impulse that we had to serve policy needs. There were no 
policy needs, Mr. Chairman, as far as I can see. To say that the 
Soviets might do this, I could see as playing one agenda. To say 
that they wouldn’t do it, might play to another policy agenda. 

Our revisionist review—myself and the Soviet NIO—of this time- 
honored SOVA position—that we chose to review this time-honored 
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position, was viewed with scorn by SOVA. And our estimate was 
acknowledged—even though our estimate openly acknowledged a 
difference of opinion, and explicitly stated so. a 

SOVA analysts now triumphantly point out that they were right. 
The diplomatic relations were not, in fact, restored within 18 
months between the Soviet Union and Israel. But if formal rela- 
tions were not restored, Mr. Chairman, in fact, a whole revolution 
came out about, in Soviet relations, with the whole region, and in- 
formal ties—informal ties—with Israel, blossomed extraordinarily. 

It was a true time of revolution. While we were technically 
wrong about the level at which relations would be established, we 
were right, and on to something very new, very early-on, in a 
changing Soviet-Mid East policy. Yet, this kind of thinking, too, 
was “‘a swerve” from standard positions in SOVA eyes at that 
stage. 

Lastly, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ensure that you and Mem- 
bers of the Committee are aware of several facts of NIO life and 
the estimative game. Mr. Chairman, the first paragraph of this, I 
have been over—extemporaneously I won’t go over that again. You 
have it in front of you. 

I conclude, in that paragraph, that saying of course, research 
must be professional and honest. These values must always be pre- 
served. But topics should not have been dismissed so contemptuous- 
ly, just because CIA analysts have no evidence that the Soviets 
were involved in one or another activity—including, even the issue 
of the Pope, that God knows is very controversial. 

Because this, indeed—and this is a very important point, Mr. 
Chairman—this is one of the dilemmas of intelligence work. It is 
not a good versus evil. It is a dilemma of intelligence work. Does 
absence of evidence—absence of evidence—mean that something is 
not there? Or it has not happened? How much should we rely on 
intuition, judgment, and experience in appraising the likelihood of 
events or motives, or the issue of who benefits from an event? 

This dilemma can never be solved. SOVA seems to have clung to 
the idea that the sweeping force of ‘‘no evidence” means that we 
don’t think it happened; which is a safe, and perhaps appropriate 
position for a junior analyst. 

But is a more experienced analyst or manager wrong to examine 
other considerations, even in the absence of evidence that we may 
never collect? 

In the estimative business, in any case, we are always, Mr. Chair- 
man, always talking about intuitions, judgments, gut feelings and 
experience. We are writing estimates precisely because we do not 
know. And there will never be enough evidence to enable us to be 
sure. Analysts love to say that it is “too early” to make a judg- 
ment. But the policymaker has to make a judgment, and right now, 
damnit. What are we analysts paid for, anyway—they will say? If 
the evidence was that clear, of course, we wouldn’t need an esti- 
mate. Estimates are judgments. They are based on slim, and some- 
times no evidence. Of course, we want evidence. But when we have 
only a tiny sliver of evidence, is that all that we go on? Or do we 
use our intellects to try to glean the remaining 95 percent of an 
unknown construct, of which we have only one, tiny part? 
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The SOVA charges seem to talk with undue certainty about evi- 
dence ignored. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the dilemma of evi- 
dence in judgment can never be appropriately and fully resolved. 
Both are essential. But judgment still goes on in the absence of evi- 
dence. 

And so, too, this role of the senior manager. This is an insoluble 
question that we are faced with. It is not a black and white, or 
good and evil, or right or wrong question. There is a hidden suppo- 
sition. And much of the analysts’ complaints that senior people 
should stay the hell out of their analyses. 

I respect their concern. But here, again, we have a trade-off. Is 
wisdom couched exclusively at the lower levels of analysis with the 
“hard facts’? Or does it reside, perhaps, nearer the top with senior, 
experienced officials who have seen much of the world and a lot of 
politics—and indeed, some of whom may also have their own agen- 
das, as well. 

In my experience, no one, not even analysts, are totally agenda- 
free. Even Dick Kerr’s own memo on how to hew the straight and 
narrow path in writing estimates—that is one of the documents in 
question, here—suggests that well, the NIO should really not play 
any substantive role in the estimates, themselves, and just be an 
honest broker. And by the way, they should probably live in a 
building far away from the CIA. That's all very well, for the then- 
head of the DI to say, who views—and did view at that time—the 
NIC as a prime, in-house institutional competitor in analysis. 

These are just facts of life in the real world, Mr. Chairman, 
about how we do our analysts. In principle, good people are sup- 
posed to be at the top, where they can exercise their own judg- 
ments about the true, import of events. These senior people may 
appreciate the analyst telling them about what happened. But they 
will not relinquish the right to interpret events for themselves, if 
they wish. 

The same goes for the President, in reading CIA reports. Is this 
wrong? Sometimes the policymaker’s analytic instincts might be 
better than the analysts. I’m quite sure that George Bush gets tons 
of information that is unsubstantiated; never cleared by the CIA; 
not coordinated; off-the-wall; partially valid—or whatever else. And 
George Bush has got to decide what he’s inclined to believe, and 
what he isn’t inclined to believe. 

CIA estimates, of course, should be taken at a higher level of se- 
riousness. But I’m suggesting that there’s no right or wrong here, 
always, but only a permanent dilemma. 

I would concur with my SOVA colleagues who are upset if infor- 
mation is mis-represented as it is set forth. That’s a different ques- 
tion. But to suggest that it all has to be carefully scrubbed before 
any policymaker is allowed to see it, or allowed to have his own 
opinion, is, I think, naive about the way the system works. 

You are all familiar with the NFIB, the National—what is it, the 
National—Foreign Intelligence—yes, excuse me, thank you, sir. It’s 
been 6 years since I attended one of those august meetings. 

The very principle of the NFIB is that the senior-most people in 
intelligence work have the right to pass judgment, even on the 
NIO’s work; even on the community’s work; and change the judg- 
ments as they see fit. 
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Is this politicization? Or is it seasoned judgment? You tell me. I 
don’t know. All I know is that real hardball was played at NFIB 
meetings. And NIO’s and the analysts who had written the drafts, 
along with them, had to face more than just a strong-minded 
Casey, or a strong-minded Gates. 

General Odom, of NSA, with a solid, Soviet background, believe 
me, could dish it out with the best of them—with his own clear 
vision of what the U.S.S.R. was all about. So did Mort Abramowitz 
of INR, whose fine mind delighted in rapier thrusts through the 
fabric of carefully-coordinated estimates, brought to NFIB for ap- 
proval. Was Mort Abramowitz—because he was a member of the 
State Department, and working for George Shultz—politicizing es- 
timates by saying that he challenged the community’s views; or 
General Odom; or the DIA? I can’t answer that question. That’s the 
way the system is built. And it’s very difficult to decide whether 
the top, senior people are being political, or simply being wiser and 
more thoughtful about certain problems that they deal with. In the 
end, NFIB, as you know, did reject or not reject estimates, depend- 
ing on what they thought of them. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the real world of intelligence analysis that 
I know and experience. That is the Casey and the Bob Gates that I 
know. I am actualy aware that we have many analysts—including 
serious, respected and knowledgeable, senior analysts, and junior 
analysts—who somehow feel pain at the way the process worked 
when they were there. 

I am concerned that the system did not seem to deal better with 
the wounds and scars that hard-ball analysis—and it really is hard- 
ball—has produced among the SOVA analysts. 

I suspect that there are a whole lot of different things going on 
here, rather than a systematic attempt to distort and politicize in- 
telligence. I think Bob Gates is too intelligent for that. For there is 
no quicker death for an intelligence officer, than manipulation— 
willful and deliberate manipulation—and distortion of facts. 

No DCI can afford to go down in history as one who manipulated 
or distorted intelligence. That fact, through Irangate, has destroyed 
the reputation of the remarkable intellectual figure that Bill Casey 


as. 

But in the trenches of analysis and policy, over the years, mis- 
takes do get made. We have all made them. God knows I have 
made mistakes in my own judgments, and I will probably go on to 
make more in the future. 

Yet, I have not personally experienced anything that I would call 
true politicization of estimates in my personal experience—even by 
Casey. As I said, I have taken a lot of flak off Casey. I know his 
views. I’ve argued strenuously with him, and knew where he was 
coming from, and where he wanted to go. That was his prerogative. 
It was my job to do what I was paid for—not to do his bidding. 

Nor, do I think that politicization accurately or fairly describes 
the Gates that I worked with for 5 years—whatever failings, harsh- 
ness, insensitivities, or analytical misjudgments, he, too, may be 
guilty of in this period. 

I’d just like to interject, Mr. Chairman, before I hit my last para- 
graph—having heard the grievances of so many analysts, I am 
deeply concerned with what seems to be a very, very serious ero- 
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sion over time, of morale within the working group of at least the 
SOVA, Third World Group. I can’t speak for other groups, else- 
where. I think that it’s very unfortunate, and\highly undesirable, 
whatever the nature of debate is. 

There are winners and losers on every issue of judgment that we 
make within the intelligence community. That comes with the turf. 
But I think if it leads to the wholesale destruction of morale and 
confidence, at the lower working levels, then something is, perhaps, 
awry with the process. 

In the end, the intelligence community must constantly review 
its procedures and processes, so as never to become complacent. 
But the issues are rarely one of malfeasance, but rather trade-offs 
among competing values. I wrote an extensive memo to the SSCI 
sometime around the summer of 1986—and it’s in your files—that 
set forth in some detail the intellectual dilemmas that the commu- 
nity must always live with, and bear in mind in its work. For they 
can never be resolved, only balanced. 

I think the amalgam of problems that we, in the intelligence 
community always face, really can’t be reduced to a simple, black 
and white charge of politicization. That’s not the Gates I knew. I 
don’t think that’s the way the system worked—whatever turf got 
trampled by elephants in the Casey period. 

Thank you: 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fuller follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman: I am happy to. do what I can to shed any light 
on past work at the CIA involving Robert Gates. I served at CIA 
Hqs first as NIO for Near East/South Asia (NESA) from 1983-1986, 
and then as Vice-Chairman of the National Intelligence Council 
(NIC) from 1986-1987--for nearly two years. During those years I 
had occasion to work closely with Bob Gates throughout. 


My own background in brief: 

I have a BA in Russian Language and History and an MA in 
Soviet Studies from Harvard University with a minor in Middle 
Eastern studies. I served overseas in the Foreign Service for 
nearly twenty years, most of the time in the Middle East, in 
various sensitive positions of considerable responsibility I don't 
need to go into. I then served at CIA Hqs for five years. I 
finally left government service at the end of 1987 to go to RAND 
Corporation where I am now a Senior Political Scientist. My goal 
was to get greater freedom both to write and speak out publicly on 
foreign affairs. I have just published a book on The Geopolitics 
of Iran, and have completed numerous published studies for RAND on 
the Palestinian problem, Islamic fundamentalism, the breakup of the 
Soviet Empire, on Turkey, on Gulf security policy and on the long- 
range outlook for the Middle East. Since leaving government I have 
published regularly in a variety of newspapers, magazines and 
journals, including Foreign Policy and Foreign Affairs on both 
Soviet and Middle Eastern affairs. I have a book coming out in 


January called The Democracy Trap: Pitfalls of the Post-Cold War 
World. 


I mention these publications, Mr. Chairman, mainly to 
establish the fact that I have long had a serious interest in 
foreign affairs which I have maintained--and hopefully to suggest 
thereby that I have not been merely some dutiful public servant 
fulfilling the political agenda of William Casey and Bob Gates-- 
as some of the testimony about my tenure at the NIC might seem to 
infer. 


Mr. Chairman, as I read the testimony of others in the past 
week, I find myself disquieted. Serious charges have been raised 
against Bob Gates, especially those of Mel Goodman. While I know 
and respect Mel Goodman as a very knowledgeable and experienced 
Soviet analyst, in all frankness, I do not readily recognize the 
Bob Gates described in his testimony. I am indeed disturbed at 
hearing the specific and worrisome accusations he levels against 
Gates. But I find that when he talks on those incidents of which 
I am personally familiar, his account in my opinion contains 
serious distortions in content and in the manner of telling. 


In brief, I do not believe that during my five years tenure 
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at the National Intelligence Council I witnessed anything that I 
would call improprieties in the conduct of estimative work by Bob 
Gates. I have no direct knowledge of his leadership of the DI 
which has figured in much of the testimony. But I do know that 
within the confines of the NIC and National Estimates, I have not 
seen Gates engage in anything that can be loosely called 
"politicization of intelligence," that is, the deliberate 
distortion of intelligence to satisfy policy goals. 


During my entire time at the NIC I felt that there was 
scrupulous regard and concern for the integrity of the estimative 
process, and a singularly high proportion of time spent in talking 
about what the integrity of that process implies in concrete terms. 
To be specific, at no time was I ever told what either the 
administration or Gates or Casey "wanted" to come out of an 
estimate, or what it should say, or what conclusions it should 
reach. Not only was I never told what to say, but I would have 
regarded it as outrageously improper to even hear the suggestion, 
and I would have rejected it forthright. I have taken flak from 
Casey for what we ended up saying on occasion, but have never been 
told what to say, even indirectly. There was never a hint that 
there was an unspoken line to follow. 


Mr. Chairman, I may have many failings, and I have indeed made 
errors in calling the political shots correctly on a number of 
issues over my many years in this risky business of prediction. 
But nobody who knows me would ever call me a toady or patsy to 
upper management. If I have any reputation it is one of 
independence, feisty individualism, originality of viewpoint-- 
perhaps even considered to be a maverick on some issues. I have 
never had my own integrity questioned. And I have never been a 

ssnap-and-salute man to the "seventh floor." 


I was in fact tested extremely early on in my tenure as NIO. 

I took on an estimate on the situation in Lebanon in 1983 after 
the Israeli invasion, in which George Shultz's "May 17th Accords" 
were the cornerstone of US policy there. Our estimate stated 
categorically that US policy aspirations were founded on unreality 
and would not succeed. Casey was unhappy with the result and told 
me that we had not taken into account the degree of "American 
resolve" to force through a settlement in Lebanon. We were asked 
to revisit the issue, bearing in mind the prospect that the US 
. Might employ force in the region to attain a settlement. The 
second estimate produced the same result. By then Casey had come 
around. But Shultz wanted yet another estimate, based on yet 
another premise. We still said the Accords were doomed. After the 
death of so many Marines and the pullout of American troops, Shultz 
later complained to Casey that "the Agency had not been supportive 
of American policy in Lebanon." Casey replied to Shultz that it 
was not the CIA's business to support American policy in its 
estimates, and furthermore that the estimates had not been wrong 
in their conclusions. That is one reason why Shultz hated Casey, 
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and distrusted Agency Estimates. 


Mr Chairman, I feel it is important to impart at l@ast a 
little flavor of the Casey tenure at CIA. Again, I can only speak 
of it from the vantage point of estimative work. Casey was a man 
of huge intellect and far-ranging interests. He had a geo- 
strategic mind if there ever was one--at once his source of 
brilliant strength and greatest weakness. Casey had a broad sense 
of global politics and the interrelationships of things. He could 
usually think of ten more implications of any international event 
than the average analyst could. He read widely and his NIO's had 
to run to keep up with his restless mind and flow of various 
hypotheses. He was an unabashed Cold Warrior and tended to view 
all events in terms of their impact on the struggle with the Soviet 
Union, apart from other regional implications. While I shared a 
deep suspicion of Soviet motives and ambitions, I often disagreed 
sharply with him on his interpretation of many issues where he was 
inclined to overstate the Soviet role. He was impatient with 
analysts who cleaved to narrow interpretations of events. He could 
be intimidating in his style and his knowledge, but he was willing 
to take as well as give if he had any respect for his interlocutor. 
I can think of few NIO's who did not need to respond firmly with 
him to hold their analytic ground on some occasion. But Casey 
respected the judgment of those who seriously defended their views, 
even if he did not like it. He could be withering if the analytic 
work was weak or excessively narrow or formalistic. Long range 
strategic National Estimates is not a game for kids. We all had 
to be tough, but nearly all of us relished a director who took a 
hands-on interest in the pith and substance of our analytic work. 
I think that is far more desirable than a director who stays aloof 
from the substance of his agency. But in Casey the passion for 
involvement reached an excess that was obviously to be his Achilles 
heel in the end. 


Bob Gates may be a skillful staffer who has served a number 
of differing bosses well, but he too is not a faceless bureaucrat. 
He is immensely intelligent, has a superb grasp of substance, is 
a quick study, and fully understands the relationship between 
policy and intelligence. He was able to keep pace with Casey's 
own geopolitical instincts, and able to tone down some of Casey's 
more far-fetched hypotheses in discussion. Where Casey did not 
always hide what he hoped intelligence analysis might indicate, 
Gates was always fully aware of the requirements of analytic 
procedure and of the validity of independent analysis. I cannot 
speak to charges leveled about Gates' handling of research within 
the DI, but he was certainly respectful of the process in the work 
of the NIC. Gates did share a hard-line, but very well-informed, 
view of the Soviet Union independent of Casey. The international 
situation of the time perhaps justified a fairly hard-line view. 
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Because of the strongly felt Casey position, a counterculture 
seems to have sprung up among the SOVA analysts that struck me 
vividly as I got involved in estimative work.. As much as Casey 
tended to link many world events in terms of Soviet policy--not as 
simplistically as his accusers would have it--SOVA seemed to bend 
over backward to compensate. We have heard as much in recent 
testimony. SOVA in my own personal observation seemed inclined 
towards a highly benign vision of Soviet intentions and goals, at 
least in the Third World. Mr. Chairman, at the time I too was 
frankly uncomfortable with much of SOVA's approach to Third World 
issues. I have two degrees in Soviet affairs, I speak fluent 
Russian, I dealt with Soviet diplomats abroad most of my 
professional life in the Third World. I personally felt that many 
SOVA analysts may perhaps have been expert on Soviet writings on 
Third World issues, but few of them had gotten their feet dirty so 
to speak in the dust of the Third World, had not watched Soviet 
Embassies work abroad, and were far less familiar with the 
political environment of the specific countries whose relations 
with Moscow they were following. 


Mr. Chairman, I. have been in anti-American riots in countries 
where there was good evidence of close Soviet contact with the 
organizers of the rioting. I am not saying there would have been 
no rioting without the Soviets there, but the Soviets clearly were 
in touch with a panoply of anti-Western forces throughout the Third 
World in the ongoing zero-sum quest for influence. Mr. Chairman, 
I stood on the roof of the American Embassy in Kabul, Afghanistan 
on the night of 27 May 1978 as pilots of the Afghan Air Force, 
controlled by the Afghan Communist Party, bombed the President's 
palace in the communist takeover of the country. No SOVA analyst 
would ever have told you that Afghan Air Force pilots trained in 
the USSR could pull off a coup in the name of the Afghan communist 
party. No SOVA analyst would have told you, until the troops were 
lined up and ready to go, that the USSR would ever send the Red 
Army into Afghanistan. Those actions were inconsistent with a 
generally shared SOVA vision that the Soviets tended to react 
defensively in the Third World and avoided risk. This almost 
became doctrine, and it was the standard language that SOVA usually 
offered in contribution to most Middle East Estimates. It is 
significant that nearly all these analysts referred to my own 
attempts at a new look at the Soviet-Iran problem, in the famous 
May 1985 Estimate, as a "swerve" from the SOVA line. While SOVA 
had many fine analysts, there was a tendency towards a certain 
’ homogenization couched primarily in terms of Soviet "dilemmas" and 
"problems," obscuring the fact that they had just taken over 
several real countries in the process in the late 1970s. Some 
dilemma. I do not want to oversimplify what were complex views of 
both sides of these debates. But I for one independently grew 
unhappy with the product that I received from many SOVA-Third World 
analysts. It was liberal vs conservative bias. Not a healthy 
situation, I scarcely need add. 
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In coming to the heart of the accusation against Gates in 
Estimative work, during my tenure as NIO/NESA, I would ljke to 
touch briefly upon the Special Estimate done on Iran in May 1985. 
"Special Estimate" by the way, only means out of the ordinary 
cycle, or an estimate devoted to only a specific aspect of a 
country and not to a wide examination of all you ever wanted to 
know about Iran. We did quite a number of Estimates on Iran in 
those years during the war. 


Mr. Chairman, as I watched the events of the bloody Iran-Iraq 
war in those years, I grew increasingly concerned over our policies 
towards Iran. As I mentioned, I have just published a book on the 
geopolitics of Iran--that has nothing to do with Iran-Contra, I 
hasten to say. I felt that Iran was ultimately the key power in 
the Gulf, and already a major ideological threat to the region and 
to Western interests there. American policies were based solely 
on two factors: striking back at terrorism, and stanching all flow 
of any weapons from the West to Iran. While those goals were 
certainly understandable, I felt they hardly constituted a serious 
policy designed to get us back into Iran. We were engaged in a 
basic struggle with Moscow for influence in Iran, the most 
important country on the southern Soviet border. I was likewise 
concerned with our excessive tilt towards Saddam who--and I am on 
record on this--I felt had never "moderated" during the Gulf War. 


DI analysts had already produced analyses earlier that year 
indicating concern for instability in Iran. Any careful look at 
the situation raised potentially alarming prospects: the clerical 
regime was. perhaps foundering, opening the way potentially to 
radical leftist forces within the country. Yes, we had information 
from a Soviet defector that the Communist Party (Tudeh) had been 
badly damaged by Khomeini, but the Tudeh Party was a survivor over 
nearly fifty years of the ravages of SAVAK under the Shah as well. 
Who could safely count out its basically unknown influence within 
the Army or other institutions? The Iranian regime was already 
seeking to repair its relations with Moscow. If the Western arms 
embargo was a total success, it was logical that Moscow would be 
the most natural next source, and could quickly come to gain a 
monopoly over arms to Iran. A direct arms relationship with Moscow 
would have provided a major strategic advance for Moscow in Iran. 
Moscow had long been able to intimidate Iran militarily from the 
north, and now from Afghanistan as well--where Soviet troops were 
also along the Iranian-Afghan border against mujahideen operating 
out of Iran. A weakening clerical regime could certainly strike 
a bargain with the devil to survive; I believed that Moscow would 
not turn down that opportunity if it were presented, especially as 
the clerical regime seemed to move towards possible collapse. A 
pro-Soviet group could have come to power in Tehran under such 
circumstances, a far worse disaster for the West than Afghanistan. 
I had communicated my concerns to Casey on this,quite unsolicited, 
at about this time. 
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When the SOVA analyst brought. me his draft portion of the 
Estimate, Mr. Chairman, I was immediately unhappy. It dismissed 
the possibility that the USSR would even seek to take advantage of 
desperate arms needs in Iran, and comfortably dismissed ang serious 
Soviet design or intention to gain dominant influence ‘in Iran. 
Such a view ignored several hundred years of Russian expansionism 
inexorably southward, on into Iranian territory in the Caucasus and 
Central Asia in the 19th century, and an attempt to establish a 
Soviet republic in Iranian Azerbaijan and Iranian Kurdistan at the 
end of World War II. It ignored a Soviet effort to ditch Iraq in 
favor of Iran as soon as Khomeini had come to power. Of course 
Khomeini disappointed Moscow in not being more pro-Soviet and less 
anti-Communist. But would not Moscow have leapt at the chance to 
gain a foothold in Iran a few years after the invasion and 
occupation of Afghanistan? Even if the possibility were only 
slight, the impact of such a logical move by Moscow to support 
left-wing powers in Iran, to exploit chaos, or to become sole arms 
source would have been a major coup for Moscow and a major loss for 
the US. I felt that a formal warning of this eventuality was of 
critical importance to US interests. And Estimates are partly 
designed to play a warning function as well. 


As a result, I rewrote, entirely on my own, the Soviet portion 
of the Estimate. This was my prerogative as NIO to bring to the 
coordinating table a draft that represented my best vision of what 
the Estimate should say--to then be discussed, debated and 
coordinated among all representatives at the table. As Gates was 
my immediate superior, I informed him of my feelings and showed him 
my rewrite of the SOVA draft. He concurred with my version. I 
also showed the drafts to the NIO for the USSR who also agreed with 
me. At the coordination session we spent some time discussing the 
substance of the issue among all community representatives. After 
airing all disagreements, I told the SOVA representatives that they 
could take the issue up through the DI channel of communication, 
but did point out that I had already talked the issue over with 
Gates and the Soviet NIO. I can no longer recall the position of 
INR and DIA Soviet analysts, but if they had all weighed in against 
me as well as SOVA, my view would have been the minority. Neither 
DIA nor INR chose to take footnotes as best I can recall. Now, I 
am vividly aware of the frustrations of those SOVA analysts, but 

flagging for policy makers gf 
an entirely plausib y potential geopolitical shift of major 
proportions was no®,Urgent and correct. 


I believe SOVA was in part aggrieved because a "non-Soviet" 
NIO had tampered with their work, which most other NIOs did not do, 
leaving matters to Soviet specialists to duke it out among 
themselves. But I too had credentials and much experience in 
Soviet affairs that was resented, in part, due to my being an 
outsider. I had "swerved" from the solid SOVA line on Iran as 
many of these analysts mentioned in their own testimony. Yet I 
believe that it can only be through the relentless examination of 
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various hypotheses and counterhypotheses that the intelligence 
community will ever have a chance to get at the elusive tryths of 
forecasting the unknowable. rn 


Because of this legitimate disagreement, SOVA analysts have 
chosen to cast this issue in terms "right and wrong", "truth vs 
politicization." Their own internal frustrations caused them to 
reject out of hand this line of analysis--that was not stated as 
certitude, buf has a distinct and serious possibility. The argument 
instead was seen to be serving either Casey, or Gates or the White 
House. I have not even been given the courtesy of simply being 
called wrong--but rather portrayed as someone else's instrument in 
the struggle against SOVA. Whether the application of the word 
"wrong" is appropriate in any case is questionable when one speaks 
of the warning function of intelligence. No, in the end the barn 
did not burn down, but there were plenty of fires raging in the 
region and people were playing with matches in the barn. Even the 
possibility of this major calamity for American interests was not 
emem acknowledged. 


The next Estimate on Iran, in February 1886, is commonly 
touted to have "reversed itself" and admitted its earlier "error." 
I find that an extraordinary interpretation. The later estimate 
took note that the disturbing negative trends suggesting the 
Iranian regime might be foundering now seemed to have receded and 
that the Iranian regime had moved towards a stronger footing after 
its problems the preceding year. If shifting analysis reflects 
anything but open-minded continuous review of a problem, then I 
don't know what does. 


In the end too, the SOVA analysts revert to the same ad 
hominem attacks in attributing neanderthal political views of the 
Soviet Union to me. I note for the record, Mr. Chairman, that I 
was one of the very first senior Agency figures to state that the 
Gorbachev revolution was for real. I stood strongly in support of 
the most liberal interpretation of Gorbachev's reforms in the 
estimates produced early on by the now NIO for the USSR. I was 
one of the first to publish a major piece in The National Interest 
in 1987 stating that Soviet "new thinking" was for real and what 
the roots of this change were. If I fault Gates for anything, it 
was that I think he was too resistant to recognizing the reality 
and the import of the Gorbachev revolution. He was not alone. 


Throughout these controversies, Mr. Chairman, Gates never told 
me what to say, never winked at me, or otherwise attempted to 
dictate outcomes of Estimates. He had his views, they were known. 
I had my own views on a whole range of issues, and they were well 
known to the NESA community in our regular monthly brainstorming 
sessions designed to make sense of the morass of Middle Eastern 
politics. I think anyone who knew me from that period would 
testify that we were exhaustive, and exhausting, in arguing issues 
first one way and then another, devil's advocating, and probing the 
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meaning of regional events. Most other NIOs I knew maintained 
similarly open minds. All of us would have bristled at any attempt 
to be told what to do or what to say. 


Mr. Chairman, I am aware of the Iran-Contra saga only as you 
are, through what I later read in the papers. I had no inkling 
before or during the operation of what was going on and fortunately 
was not briefed or brought. in on it. Any analysis I did was 
entirely on my own. Whether or how much it served the 
administration's purposes I cannot say. All I know was that I 
had strongly urged in private memos that our Iran policy be 
reviewed. It was reviewed, my suggestions were rejected by State 
and Defense. I had done my job as far as I was concernedyand the 
issue was over--or so I thought. I am aware that some have claimed 
that my policy pieces on the geopolitics of Iran provided the 
"intellectual foundation" for arms sales to Iran. If so, those 
arms sales were really politically insignificant in terms of our 
relations with Iran, not what I had in mind, and were feckless in 
the extreme. 


The charge of politicization was also raised repeatedly in 
connection with an Estimate we did, at Casey's request, on the 
possibility of collusion among Iran, Libya, and Syria to coordinate 
certain kinds of anti-American actions and policies in the region. 
The topic had come up as a result of our ongoing contact-- 
established by a previous NIO/NESA, with an outside analyst who 
specialized on strategic issues involving radicals and the Soviets 
in the Middle East. That analyst, of Israeli background, who later 
did several contract papers for NIO/NESA (also distributed to 
DI/NESA and DI/SOVA) possessed a highly prolific and creative mind. 
His analyses were invariably thought-provoking--even when I did not 
agree with them.. He was a catalyst to our own thought. We brought 
him in one time to discuss some of his research and his ideas with 
a group of various DI analysts. Instead of encountering lively 
responsiveness and debate, he was met by cold and unresponsive 
hostility by nearly all analysts. His views strayed too far out 
from the well-trodden lines of in-house analysis. Casey, 
intrigued with the thesis of possible coordination among radicals, 
asked for an estimate on the topic. Entirely appropriate to ask 
for any topic to be addressed. The topic indeed was worth 
addressing to see if there was anything really significant to it. 
The contractor, contrary to what was suggested by Glaudemans in a 
paranoid moment, was emphatically not written by the contractor, 
but within the DI. The contractor never saw it. In the event, 
community analysts found little evidence to support the concept of 
significant coordination among the three Middle Eastern radicals, 
but did agree that they probably had some distinct ideological 
impact on each other and shared common anti-American goals at 
certain junctures. The estimate was an interesting and thought- 
provoking exercise, and the major thesis was essentially not 
accepted. Casey may have been disappointed, but I told him that 
was the community's best judgment and I supported it. For many 
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analysts, however, the outrage consisted in that they were asked 
to consider the thesis at all, one that they perceived as serving 
a right-wing agenda. The DI is often uncomfortable with 
unconventional probes into conventional wisdom. And converftional 
wisdom is usually right. (And I do not mean to suggest there are 
not many very fine individual thinkers within the Di.) 


But in my view that has indeed been one of the problems of the 
DI--the tendency to live within its own intelligent, thoughtful 
world, but not to venture out too much, literally or figuratively, 
into the world. Here again, Casey and Gates, far from seeking to 
impose a "house view" on analysts, constantly urged analysts to 
get out into the outside world to seek new ideas that might 
stimulate fresher analysis. In the event, few analysts were 
willing or able to do so, but the NIO function aimed very 
specifically at getting at least the NIO out daily to comb 
academia, press and business circles for glimmers of new--not 
facts, we've got too many--but new approaches and concepts. The 
sometimes introverted character of the DI, physically remote from 
Washington, and hierarchical in character, still has some impact 
on the amount of flexibility it has in readily thinking the 
unthinkable. 


Mr. Chairman, the NIO and Gates were alse accused of 
politicization in an Estimate we did on Soviet-Israeli relations. 
In that estimate, both myself and the Soviet NIO, impressed with 
the new vigor of Gorbachev in foreign affairs in the early days, 
reconsidered the old issue of Soviet-Israeli relations and felt 
there were in fact very good reasons why it wou e in the Soviet 
advantage to establish diplomatic relations witM,fsrael within the 
next 18 months. Goodman and Glaudemans refer darkly to some 
impulse we had to "serve policy needs." There were no policy 
needs. Our revisionist view of this time-honored SOVA position was 
viewed with scorn by SOVA, and our Estimate acknowledged openly a 
difference of opinion. SOVA analysts now triumphantly point out 
that they were right that diplomatic relations were not in fact 
restored within 18 months. If formal relations were not, in fact 
a whole revolution came about in Soviet relations with the whole 
region, and informal ties with Israel blossomed extraordinarily. 
While we were technically wrong about the level at which relations 
would be established, we were in fact onto something very new, very 
early on in changing Soviet-Mid-East policy. Yet this kind of 
thinking was a "swerve" from standard positions in SOVA eyes. 


Lastly, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ensure that you and 
members of the committee are aware of several facts of NIO life and 
the Estimative game. 


First, NIOs are indeed in close touch with policy makers to 
determine what kind of estimates the policy makers need and the 
questions they have in mind. No estimate is policy relevant 
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without that. Anyone could ask for an Estimate, including Mr. 
Casey or the NIO himself. The terms of reference of the Estimate 
always included everything the policy-maker asked to be examined, 
but did not stop there. The NIO, and the community, also had the 
right to insist on raising and answering other questions that maybe 
nobody wanted raised, as long as we felt it important to a full 
understanding of a problem. Gates fully backed this approach and 
participated closely with us in formulating these terms of 
references. Gates always encouraged us to do so as widely as 
possible, and to ask the hard, ‘key questions that would bite to the 
heart of the matter. Indeed, we always felt that anyone had the 
right to pose any question, including Gates, but never had any 
right to pose the answer. I do not share the outrage that Mr. 
Goodman seems to do, that Casey asked the analysts to examine 
outrageous questions. No questions were illegitimate, and Casey- 
-or Gates, had the right to push for some hard analysis if they 
thought it was weak. I am not supporting the alleged reports of 
intimidation or manipulation by either Gates or Casey within the 
DI--if those are accurate. But I see no reason why Casey should 
not ask for a careful and thorough examination of the facts behind 
the assassination attempt on the Pope. The strange truth of that 
incident has yet to be revealed. Of course research must be 
professional and honest; those values must always be preserved. 
But the topic should not have been dismissed so contemptuously just 
because CIA analysts have no evidence that the Soviets were 
involved. 


That indeed is one of the dilemmas of intelligence work. 

Does absence of evidence mean that something is not there, or has 
not happened? How much should we rely on intuition, judgment and 
experience in appraising the likelihood of events, motives, and the 
issue of who benefits from an event? This dilemma can never be 
“solved. SOVA seems to have clung to idea that the sweeping force 
of "no evidence" means we don't think it happened--a safe position 
for.a junior analyst. But is a more experienced analyst or manager 
wrong to examine other considerations even in the absence of 
evidence that may never be collected? 


In the estimative business in any case, we are always talking 
about intuitions, judgments, gut feelings and experience. We are 
writing estimates precisely because we do not know and there will 
never be enough evidence to enable us to be sure. Analysts love 
to say that it is "too early" to make a judgment, but the policy 
maker has to make a judgment, right now, dammit. What are we 
analysts paid for anyway, they will say? If the evidence was clear 
we wouldn't need an Estimate. Estimates are judgments based on 
slim or no evidence. Of course we want evidence, but when we have 
only a tiny sliver of evidence, is that all we go on? Or do we use 
our intellects to try to gleam the remaining 95% of an unknown 
construct, of which we have only one tiny part? The SOVA charges 
seem to talk with undue certainty about “evidence ignored." I 
submit, Mr. Chairman, that the dilemma of evidence and judgment can 
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never be resolved, Goth ore Er sential , bur judy ment sul] goes on 17 
she absence cf Rucdtuce. 

So too the role of the senior manager. There is a hidden 
supposition in much of the analysts' complaints that seniom people 
should stay the hell out of their analyses. I respect their 
concern. - But here again W™® we have a trade-off. Is wisdom 
couched exclusively at the lower levels of analysis with the "hard 
facts?" Or does it reside more likely nearer the top, with senior 
experienced officials who have seen much of the world and a lot of 
politics, or who may have their own agendas by then as well? In 
my experience no one, not even analysts, are totally agenda-free. 
Even Dick Kerr's own memo on how to hew to the straight and narrow 
path in Estimates suggests that the NIO really should not. play any 
substantive role in the Estimates, and just be an honest broker. 
That's all very well for the then head of the DI to say, who views 
the NIC as a prime in-house institutional competitor in analysis. 


In principal good people are supposed to be at the top, where 
they can exercise their own judgments about the true import of 
events. They may appreciate the analyst telling them about what 
happened, but they will not relinquish the right to interpret 
events for themselves if they wish. The same goes for the 
President in reading CIA reports. Is this wrong? Sometimes the 
policy-maker's analytic instincts might be better than the 
analyst's. There is no right or wrong here, only a permanent 
dilemma. The process must accommodate both, for the quality of 


- judgment may be found anywhere. The very principle of NFIB is that 


senior experienced people in intelligence work have right to pass 
judgment even on the NIO's work and change the judgments as they 
See fit. Politicization? Or seasoned judgment? You tell me. All 
I know is that real hard-ball was played at NFIB meetings, and NIOs 
and analysts had to face more than just a strong-minded Casey or 
a Gates. General Odom of NSA, with a solid Soviet background, 
dished it out with the best, with his own clear vision of what the 
USSR was all about. So did Mort Abramowitz of INR, whose fi 
mind delighted in rapier thrusts through the fabric of prea 
coordinated Estimates brought to NFIB for approval. 


Mr. Chairman, this is the world of intelligence analysis that 
I know and experienced. That is the Casey and Bob Gates that I 
know. I am acutely aware that we have many analysts, including 
serious, respected and knowledgeable senior analysts, who somehow 
feel pain at the way the process worked when they were there. I 
am concerned that the system did not seem to deal better with the 
wounds and scars that hard-ball analysis--and it really is hard- 
ball--has produced among the SOVA analysts. I suspect that there 
are a whole lot of different things going on here rather than a 
systematic attempt to distort and politicize intelligence. I think 
Bob Gates is too intelligent for that, for there is no quicker 
death) than manipulation of facts. No DCI can afford to go down in 


an history aS one who manipulated or distorted intelligence. That 
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remarkable intellectual figure that Bill Casey was. But in the 
trenches of analysis and policy over the years mistakes do get 
made. We have all made then. Yet I have not personally 
experienced anything I would call true politicization of estimates 
throughout my experience, even by Casey. Nor do I think that the 
term accurately or fairly describes the Gates that I worked with 
for five years, whatever failings, harshness, insensitivities, or 
analytical misjudgments he too may be guilty of in this period. 


In the end, the intelligence community must constantly review 
its procedures and processes so as never to become complacent. 
But the issues are rarely one of malfeasance, but rather trade- 
offs among competing values. I wrote an extensive memo to the SSCI 
sometime around the summer of 1986 that set forth in some detail 
the intellectual dilemmas that the community must always live with 
and bear in mind in its work, for they can never be resolved, only 
balanced. I think the amalgam of problems we in the intelligence 
community always face really can't be reduced to a simple black and 
white charge of politicization. That's not the Gates I knew; I 
don't think that's the way the system worked, whatever turf got 
trampled by the elephants in the Casey period. 


Graham E. Fuller 
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Chairman Boren. Thank you very much, Mr. Fuller and my 
apologies for having to interrupt your testimony so many times. 

We will be proceeding to questions after we have heard the 
others. We would like for you to be available to be par} of that 
panel in responding to questions when that time comes. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Hal Ford, if he would come forward 
at this time. Mr. Ford, we welcome you to the Committee, and 
again, I am sorry that we weren't able to predict with more accura- 
cy the time you would give your statement. 

I hope that the intelligence estimates have been somewhat better 
than the time estimates that the Committee has been able to give 
our witnesses today. We appreciate your being with us. 

As I indicated in my opening statement, Mr. Ford has some 40 
years of intelligence experience. From 1980 to 1986 specifically he 
served in various positions on the DCI’s National Intelligence 
Council, sometimes referred to as the NIC. 

So Mr. Ford certainly brings valuable experience to these pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Ford, we appreciate your taking time to be with us. 
As we are in a confirmation process, I would ask that you raise 
your right hand and be sworn at this time. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony that you are about to 
give is the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

Mr. Forp. I do. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you very much, Mr. Ford. If you would, 
we would be happy to receive your opening statement at this time 
in any form you would like to give it. 

Mr. Forp. This is not my opening statement, this is. 

Chairman Boren. For a minute there, it looked like the opening 
statement that a Senator might give and I am relieved that yours 
is somewhat briefer than that. 


TESTIMONY OF HAROLD P. FORD, FORMER ACTING CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE COUNCIL 


Mr. Forp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have some very difficult things to say today, but I feel I must 
say them. In brief, my message is that I think Robert Gates should 
not be confirmed as Director of Central Intelligence. 

This is a difficult task for me, in part, because though semi-re- 
tired, I am still an employee of the CIA on part-time contract. This 
is also a very painful task for me. It is painful to be negative about 
someone who has been my colleague, a relationship that was coop- 
erative throughout, where there was no bad blood whatsoever be- 
tween us. Moreover, as my supervisor, Bob Gates was good to me, 
and awarded me increased responsibilities. 

Furthermore, he is extremely able, and has clearly had unique 
experience in both the production of intelligence and its use by the 
country’s top decision-makers. It is also painful to have to differ 
with my good friend, Graham Fuller. I see things differently, I see 
Bob Gates differently as I will spell out. 

For me, with respect to Mr. Gates, this is a case of divided loyal- 
ties, conflicting loyalties. As an indebted colleague, I should loyally 
support his candidacy, but I also have loyalties to the Agency and 
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our country’s need to have DCIs of the finest caliber and makeup 
ossible. 

; I must add that my pain has been eased somewhat in the last 
few days because since news began appearing in the press that I 
had some reservations about this nomination, a number of my CIA 
colleagues, present and past, analysts and operations officers alike, 
have told me privately that they support my position. It is nice to 
know that I am not alone. However, my testimony here today is 
wholly my own, no one else’s. 

First, a word where I am coming from and about my knowledge 
of Bob Gates. Following service as a Naval officer in World War II 
and a freshly won Ph.D., I joined the CIA in 1950. I served in oper- 
ations, including a tour of duty as a CIA Chief of Station abroad. 

I was also an analyst of intelligence for some years and a manag- 
er of intelligence for many years. I have also been a critic of intelli- 
gence—including 4 years duty with this committee. That was 1976 
to 1980, at which time I was the senior staffer concentrating on in- 
telligence analysis. 

In the CIA I served 4 years in the Directorate of Operations, the 
DO, and 4 years in the CIA’s Directorate of Intelligence, the DI, 
but most of my Agency duty concerned the National Intelligence 
Estimates business. 

There my mentor in particular was Mr. Sherman Kent, a mar- 
velous character, but someone who schooled the people who worked 
for him to play it straight and tell it like it is, and I can’t help but 
compare what the world was, working for him and General Bedell 
Smith to what it was working for Mr. Casey and Mr. Gates. I don’t 
want to sound like an old-timer who thinks everything in the past 
is better, but in my view, they don’t make them like they used to. 

I served in the Office of National Estimates, where I was the 
Chief of its staff and later with that office’s successor, the present 
National Intelligence Council, the NIC or the Nick, where I was a 
National Intelligence Officer at Large, later the NIC’s Vice Chair- 
man and then its Acting Chairman, from which post I retired from 
CIA on 3 September 1986 for reasons of health. 

Since then I have been a lecturer at the Defense Intelligence Col- 
lege and a historian with the CIA part-time. I am an author and 
lecturer on intelligence analysis, including a national prize-winning 
monograph on national intelligence estimating. 

Discerning what is the skewing of intelligence and what is not is 
a tricky business, but from my four decades of experience in and 
around intelligence, I think I can help the committee thread its 
way through the differing kinds of pressure which Bob Gates did or 
did not bring on intelligence analysis. 

It is my view that many of his pressures were justified, as he 
sought. to sharpen analysis and its usefulness to decision-makers. 
Secondly, that some of the pressures he brought on analysis simply 
reflected differing professional judgments, and that some of the al- 
legations that he skewed intelligence doubtless have arisen from an 
analyst whose pride was damaged by his revisions. 

Thirdly, however, as I am prepared to discuss at greater length, 
it is my view based on documents that have been released in the 
last few days, on testimonies that have been given to this Commit- 
tee of late, and on the confidences of many CIA officers whose 
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abilities and character I respect, that other of Bob Gates pressures 
have gone beyond professional bounds and clearly constitute a 
skewing of intelligence, not in the fields of military and strategic 
issues, but chiefly concerning Soviet political matters and,the Sovi- 
ets and the Third World. 

With respect to the latter, I would interject, events have proved 
that the Soviets have, for some years, been definitely lessening 
their commitments in Asia, Africa and Latin America, thus vali- 
dating the earlier judgments that SOVA made, not those that Bob 
Gates and his supporters made. 

I would also add that the skewing of intelligence and the purging 
of dissident DDI analysts, as we have already heard today, goes 
considerably beyond the four particular issues this Committee hap- 
pens to be focusing upon. It isn’t wholly across the board, but there 
are many more than just four issues. 

My knowledge of Bob Gates: We first met in 1980 when I re- 
turned to CIA from this committee. I then had some contact with 
him off and on for some 3 years, then considerably more contact 
with him after he became Chairman of the NIC in 1983, at which 
time I was one of his National Intelligence Officers, an NIO/ At 
Large, seized mostly with global issues. 

I had still more contact with Bob Gates from January to Septem- 
ber 1986, first as his senior deputy in the NIC and then after he 
became the Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, when I suc- 
ceeded him as Chairman of the NIC in an acting capacity. 

During those months of 1986, we saw quite a bit of one another 
on questions of personnel, procedure, and substance. In many of 
our meetings, Director Casey was present; other of my meetings 
with Bob were one on one. I must add that I admired Bob Gates’ 
efforts to make intelligence estimates shorter, sharper and more 
relevant to the needs of our policy-making customers. 

During those 8 months of 1986, I recall no instance where he 
tried to skew NIC’s intelligence analysis in any way. Regarding 
pre-1986 months in the NIC however, I find that Bob Gates did 
lean heavily on the now famous Iran estimate of May 1985, in 
effect, insisting on his own views and discouraging dissent. That in 
my view was clearly a skewed estimate or a swerved estimate as 
Doug MacEachin termed it in the January 1987 memo he sent the 
DDI, Dick Kerr. 

In my view, that 1985 estimate on Iran was not an estimate in 
the usual sense. The National Intelligence Estimate presents the 
data, all the data on all sides and then draws what seem to be the 
most likely patterns and the most likely future. If an NIE or SNIE 
goes on to talk about, well, it is possible that the Soviets might do 
this, the worst case that they might do this, it clearly says so. 

This 1985 estimate was a worse-case paper clearly, but it did not 
clue the reader that it was, and therefore the readers could mis- 
judge it thinking this is the way things were going to be, not this is 
the way things might be if the Soviets did their damndest. 

More important, that 1985 skewed estimate had significant policy 
consequences, as the Congress’ Iran Contra report and the Tower 
Report both indicate, that estimate directly fed White House inter- 
est and enthusiasm with respect to reversing the then boycott on 
U.S. arms to Iran. 
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Again, as Doug MacFachin said in his memo to Dick Kerr of Jan- 
uary 1987, later National Intelligence Estimates backed off from 
the 1985 estimate stress on the Soviet threat to Iran. I differ with 
Graham, I think no one can read this without drawing that same 
conclusion. 

They softened that view. Why? Because it became more clear 
that the level of Soviet military support to Iran had been dropping 
precipitously for some years, also at the very time the NSC staff in 
June 1985 were preparing their draft NSSD, their policy paper 
under the premise that there was a significant Soviet threat to 
Iran, the Soviets had begun withdrawing the very last of their 
1,000 or so remaining economic analysts. 

I also fault Bob Gates for sticking with this earlier 1985 swerved 
vision of a pronounced Soviet threat to Iran when in the capacity 
of Acting Director of Central Intelligence, he testified to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in January, 20 January 1987 that, 
quote: “We believe,” that is ‘“We believe,’ present tense, January 
1987, “We believe that the Soviets remain poised to take advantage 
of the inevitable instability and opportunities that will present 
themselves in a post-Khomeini era that is now just around the 
corner. The Soviets, through the proximity of their military might 
and the covert political and military infrastructure we believe they 
have been trying to build up inside Iran will have some important 
advantages. We, in the Intelligence Community, must take the 
threat of Soviet political and military intervention seriously.” 

And then Bob ended his testimony to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee with this notable sentence, quote: “It is our understanding 
that this threat was in fact one of the animating factors for the Ad- 
ministration’s initiative.” 

I should add that the paragraph before, in the next to the last in 
his testimony, Bob Gates told the Foreign Relations. Committee: 
“By 1985 our concern about the Soviet threat had again risen’”’ and 
so on and so on, and then the statement that I just read of his. 

In his testimony and I fault him seriously on this, he spoke to 
your colleagues and perhaps to some of you, only in 1985 tones, 
making no mention whatsoever of the existence of intelligence re- 
ceived since 1987 that had materially softened the vision of a pro- 
nounced Soviet threat to Iran, nor did he make any mention of 
NIE’s, National Intelligence Estimates produced subsequent to 
1985, which had been prepared under his direction, which also soft- 
ened the worst-case, the 1985 estimate had presented. I, for one, be- 
lieve that our country’s DCIs should candidly and faithfully report 
the Intelligence Community’s findings to the Congress and not pass 
off their own earlier preconceptions as present tense fact. 

On other matters, if the committee has any interest, I have some 
firsthand knowledge, clarifying and correcting some of the testimo- 
ny this committee has received previously concerning the famous 
or infamous National Intelligence Estimates on Mexico of 1985 or 
on the Soviets in international terrorism of 1981. 

As for the pressures Bob Gates brought within CIA overall, it is 
clear that he leaned much more heavily on intelligence analysts in 
the Directorate of Intelligence than he did with the NIC. This is 
probably because it is harder, much harder, as Graham has said, to 
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skew a broad National Intelligence Estimate than it is the narrow- 
er questions more often addressed by DDI. 

Secondly, it was probably more difficult because the DDI’s ana- 
lysts are mostly younger, more junior officers than the NIC’ tough 
veterans. 

I know that I am not as well known to the committee as the wit- 
nesses who have urged this committee to confirm Bob Gates, but f 
do bring certain credentials to my testimony. As someone still in 
the intelligence analysis business, who has been there longer than 
any other officer I know. Someone who had the pleasure of know- 
ing and working for DCIs of stature, General Bedell Smith, Allen 
Dulles, John McCone, Dick Helms, Bill Colby. Someone who has 
held senior CIA positions in both operations and analysis. Someone 
to whom Director Casey and Bob Gates gave several awards, in- 
cluding the National Intelligence Distinguished Service Medal. 
Someone who has been rewarded with respect within the CIA, 
within this Committee years ago and in the outside world of schol- 
arship in the fields of international affairs, of intelligence and of 
ethics and public affairs, and I have written and spoken quite a bit 
in all of these fields. 

Also, I would say for credentials, my knowledge of the NIC and 
my knowledge of National Estimates, my knowledge of the use of 
the NFIB. I think those are bad initials, NFIB, but it stands for 
National Foreign Intelligence Board. I have been going to NFIBs 
and their predecessors off and on since 1951 and seen all kinds of 
directors in action. 

As I say in my monograph that I mentioned, I do not generally 
give the NFIB as high marks as Graham did. Yes, there are occa- 
sional Bill Odom’s and there are occasional Mort Abramowitz’s, but 
by and large, the senior officers there are especially from the mili- 
tary are picked because they are managers and not because they 
have world views about intelligence questions. 

And again and again I have seen it happen over and over again, 
where a strong chairman, and in recent years, Bill Casey, and 
strong spokesman for the CIA can pretty much have their way, and 
around the table, oh yes, yes, yes, fine, fine, unless it affects my 
particular turf, my Navy thing, my Army thing, so on and so on. 

I wish it were otherwise, and occasionally there are fine officers 
whose interests are much broader than that and who bring great 
depth and wealth to the group. 

Now the key question before us, why do I take the painful step of 
urging that Bob Gates not be confirmed? Several reasons. First, my 
views on the nomination have become markedly more critical since 
the confirmation hearings began. I have become more critical be- 
cause of the depositions, the documents and the testimonies that 
have come to light, including that of Tom Polgar whose detailed 
knowledge of the Iran-Contra record, in my view, deserves respect 
and careful testing, even if the Iran Contra committee did not 
happen to formally pursue many CIA questions at the time. 

Secondly, I have become more critical because of certain testimo- 
nies of Bob Gates himself, his earlier testimony to the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee which I mentioned a moment ago and 
his many instances of forgetfulness in his responses to this commit- 
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tee. I am sorry to say it, but the word that for me captures this 
latter testimony of his is clever. 

The forgetfulness of this brilliant. officer, gifted with a photo- 
graphic memory, does not to me instill confidence. 

Thirdly, to develop the finest U.S. intelligence possible a DCI 
Gates would have to attract and recruit the best brains in the 
country. I fear that he would have some difficulty doing so, because 
many would shy away from serving a DCI about whom some seri- 
ous questions had been raised. 

Fourthly, there should also be reservations about Bob Gates’ ana- 
lytical style and judgment. Over the year the best analytical re- 
sults in U.S. intelligence have occurred when the DCI attracted the 
very best analytical talent he could find, then who listened to their 
judgments, ground in his own and then presented their collective 
views to the senior policymakers. 

Many will share my view that Bob Gates has often depended too 
much on his own individual analytic judgments and has ignored or 
scorned the views of others whose assessments did not accord with 
his own. I agree completely with Graham about the need for intui- 
tion, and we don’t just stick to what reports and absolute evidence 
we have, but the question is, whose initiative, or whose imagina- 
tion, and whose initiative and how senior are they, and do they 
insist that that be bought by their juniors or is it plainly labeled as 
a best guess? 

One of the things that I admired with Director Casey was that he 
urged all of us in the NIC—all of us NIO’s and officers there—to 
give him think papers. If we got a new idea about something or 
wanted to question conventional wisdom, there’s an outside chance 
that, or worst case that, all of these things were carefully so la- 
beled. They went to him alone. 

Now, often I think he probably did other things with them—took 
them downtown, and so on, which is not always good—but I think 
the opportunity to do that was correct and should remain correct, 
and were I running that shop now I would want that to happen. 

But it’s one thing to have intuition and so on, and another thing 
to present that to the reader that this is a National Intelligence 
Estimate and this is the way it is, rather than this is the way I and 
somebody else think it might be, or I and some other senior person 
think it might be but we have conned the others into silence. 

My view that Bob Gates has ignored or scorned the views of 
others whose assessments did not accord with his own would be 
okay if he were uniquely all-seeing. The trouble is, he has not been. 
Most importantly, he has been dead wrong on the central analytic 
target of the past few years—the outlook for change or not in the 
fortunes of the U.S.S.R. and the Soviet-European bloc. 

He was wrong in presenting the Soviet threat to Iran in 1985 as 
a true NIE and then telling the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee 2 years later that those things still applied. I think Bob Gates 
was overly certain earlier that the Soviets ran or were in charge of 
international terrorism. He certainly was overly certain that the 
sky would fall if we did not bomb Nicaragua, to say nothing of the 
wisdom of such a recommended course of action. 

The USA deserves a DCI whose analytic batting average is better 
than that, especially if that DCI tends to force his views on CIA 
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and the intelligence community and especially at a time when U.S. 
intelligence and U.S. policy face a far more complex world than the 
one we have known. 

Fifth, the USA also deserves a DCI who sticks to being afi intelli- 
gence professional and does not politicize his job by publicly plug- 
ging particular weapons systems or policies of the administration 
he is serving. Maybe that’s part of my upbringing, and maybe I’m 
out of date, but I still urge that upon the U.S. intelligence commu- 
nity. : 

This beings me to my final reservation. I have some hesitancy 
concerning Bob Gates’ determination to be a fiercely independent 
voice of intelligence. I do agree with Admiral Inman’s testimony 
that there will not necessarily be dancing in the streets in CIA if 
Bob Gates becomes the DCI. I do feel, however, that Admiral 
Inman may have left a mistaken impression with this committee 
that the reason CIA senior officers might not wholly welcome a 
DCI Gates is because they’re simply set in their ways and don’t 
want to have to change. 

I would stress that there is another element present among them 

which deserves emphasis, and that is the strong tradition among 
older CIA officers, one of stress upon the need for integrity of judg- 
ment and action, a generation of officers raised on the need’ for 
strict independence of judgment, of a premium of telling it like it 
is, of going where the evidence takes one and then candidly so tell- 
ing the senior policymakers, whether they find such judgments 
congenial or not, the aim being to enlighten them about the true 
shape of the world, not to please them or to cater to their precon- 
ceptions. I do not see Bob Gates a strong exemplar of that tradi- 
tion. 
For U.S. intelligence to be worth its keep, worth all the money, 
talent, and effort involved, we citizens must be confident that a 
DCI will independently and fiercely stand his ground with his boss, 
the President of the United States, in key questions where their 
views may differ concerning a particular intelligence judgment at 
hand. 

In my view, which I am sure many senior CIA officers share, 
there would not be such confidence concerning the Bob Gates who 
served DCI Casey in the CIA, and it seems to me it would be even 
more difficult for Bob Gates to develop such fierce, independent in- 
tegrity of judgment and action vis-a-vis the President now, after 
having been a close, key member of his policymaking team for 
some years. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for permitting me to make these com- 
ments. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ford follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF HaRoLp P. Forp 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have some very difficult 
things to say today, but I feel I must say them. In brief, my 
message is that I think Robert Gates should not be confirmed as 
Director of Central Intelligence. This is a difficult task for 
me, in part because though semi-retired I am still an employee of 
the CIA, on part-time contract. This is also a very painful task 
for me. It is painful to be negative about someone who has been 
my colleague, a relationship that was cooperative throughout and 
where there was no bad blood whatsoever between us. Moreover, as 
my supervisor, Bob Gates was good to me, and awarded me increased 
responsibilities. -Furthermore, he is extremely able, and has 
clearly had unique experience in both the production of intelli- 
gence and its use by the country's top decision makers. For me, 
however, this is a case of conflicting loyalties. As an indebted 
colleague, I should loyally support Bob Gates‘ candidacy. But I 
also have loyalties to the Agency and to our country's need to 
have DCIs of the finest makeup possible. I must add that my pain 
has been eased somewhat in the past few days because, since news 
appeared in the press that I had some reservations about this 


nomination, a number of my CIA colleagues -- past and present, 
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analysts and operations officers alike -- have told me they sup- 
port my position. My testimony here today, however, is whglly my 
own. 

First, a word about where I'm coming from, and about my 
knowledge of Bob Gates. Following service as a naval officer in 
World War II and a freshly-won PhD, I joined the CIA PedS50% wi 
served in operations, including a tour of duty as a CIA Chief of 
Station abroad. I was also an analyst of intelligence for some 
years, then a manager of intelligence for many years. I have also 
been a critic of intelligence -- including four years duty with 
this Committee, at which time I was the senior staffer concen- 
trating on intelligence analysis. I served four years in CIA's 
Directorate of Operations (DO) and four years in CIA's Directorate 
of Intelligence (DI), but most of my Agency duty concerned the 
National Intelligence Estimates business. First, with the old 
Office of National Estimates, where I was the Chief of its Staff; 
and later with that office's successor, the present National In- 
telligence Council (the NIC or the Nick), where I was a National 
Intelligence Officer, later the NIC's Vice Chairman, and then its 
Acting Chairman, from which post I retired from CIA on 3 September 
1986, for matters of health. Since then I have been a lecturer at 
the Defense Intelligence College, and an historian with the CIA, 
part-time. I am an author and lecturer on intelligence analysis, 


including a national prize-winning monograph on National Intelli- 


gence Estimating. 
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Discerning what is the skewing of intelligence and what is 
not is a tricky business, but from my four decades of experience 
in and around intelligence I think I can help the Committee thread 
its way through the differing kinds of pressure which Bob Gates 
did or did not bring on intelligence analysis. It is my view, in 
short, that many of his pressures were justified, as he sought to 
sharpen analysis and its usefulness to decision makers. Secondly, 
that some of the pressures he brought on analysis simply reflected 
differing professional judgments, and that some of the allegations 
that he skewed intelligence doubtless have arisen from analysts 
whose pride was damaged by his revisions. 

Thirdly, however, as I am prepared to discuss at greater 
length, it is my view, based on documents that have been made 
available to us witnesses in the last few days, on testimonies 
that have been given to date to this Committee, and on the con- 
fidences of CIA officers whose abilities and character I respect, 
that other of Bob Gates' pressures have gone beyond professional 
bounds and clearly constitute a skewing of intelligence -- not in 
the fields of military and strategic issues, but chiefly con- 
cerning Soviet political questions and the Soviets and the Third 
World. 

I first met Bob Gates in 1980, when I returned to the CIA 
from duty with this Committee. I then had some contact with him, 
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with him after he became Chairman of the NIC in 1983 -- at which 
time I was one of his National Intelligence Officers, an NIO/At 
Large, seized mostly with global issues. I had still more contact 
with Bob Gates from January to September 1986: first, as his 
senior deputy in the NIC; and then, after he became the Deputy 
Director of Central Intelligence in April, when I succeeeded him 
as Chairman of the NIC, in an Acting capacity. During those 
months of 1986 we saw quite a bit of one another, on questions of 
personnel, procedure, and substance. In many of our meetings Di- 
rector Casey was also present; many other of my meetings with Bob 
Gates were one-on-one. As I have mentioned, our relationship was 
cooperative throughout, and I admired his efforts to make intelli- 
gence estimates shorter, sharper, and more relevant to the needs 
of our policymaking consumers. 

Duriag those eight months of 1986 I recall. no instance 
where he tried to skew the NIC's intelligence analysis in any 
way. Regarding pre-1986 months in the NIC, however, I find that 
Bob Gates did lean heavily on the ngw famous Iran estimate of May, 
1985, insisting on his own views and discouraging dissent.. That 
was clearly a skewed estimate, or a “swerved” estimate, as Doug 
MacEachin termed it in a January 1987 memo he sent DDCI Dick 
Kerr. More important, that 1985 skewed Iran estimate had sig- 
nificant policy consequences: as the Congress's Iran-Contra 


Report (p. 165) and the Tower Report (pp. III-3-4) both indicate, 
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that estimate directly fed White House interest in reversing the 
then US boycott on providing arms to Iran. Later National In- 
telligence Estimates, prepared in 1986, backed off from the 1985 
estimate's stress on the Soviet threat to Iran -- in part because 
the Soviets had in the meantime withdrawn the remainder of their 
economic advisors from Iran in June 1985, the very month, inci- 
dentally, that the NSC staff were preparing their new policy paper, 
their draft NSSD, based in part on the premise that there was a 
significant Soviet threat to Iran. 

I also fault Bob Gates for sticking with his earlier, 
1985, swerved vision of a pronounced Soviet threat to Iran, when 
as the Acting Director of Central Intelligence he testified to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 20 January 1987 that “we 
believe” -- "we believe,” present tense, January 1987 -- that “the 
Soviets remain poised to take advantage of the inevitable insta- 
bility and opportunities that will present themselves in a 
post-Khomeini era that is now just around the corner. The 
Soviets, through the proximinty of their military might, and the 
covert political and military infrastructure we believe they have 
been trying to build up inside Iran, will have some important 
advantages. We in the intelligence community must take the threat 
of Soviet political and military interventidon seriously." Then 
he closed his testimony with this notable sentence: "It is our 
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factors for the administration's initiative." On that occasion 
Bob Gates did not mention the existence of subsequent inteljJigence 
and subsequent National Intelligence Estimates that had materially 
softened the vision of a pronounced Soviet threat to Iran. I, for 
one, believe our country's DCIs should candidly and faithfully re- 
port the Intelligence Community's findings to the Congress, and 
not pass off their own earlier preconceptions as present-tense 
Facts 

On other matters, if the Committee has any interest, I 
have some first-hand knowledge clarifying and correcting some of 
the testimony this Committee has previously received concerning 
the famous -- or infamous -- National Intelligence Estimates on 
Mexico (of 1984) and on the Soviets and International Terrorism 
(of 1981). 

As for the pressures Bob Gates brought within CIA, over- 
all, it is clear that he leaned much more heavily on intelligence 
analysts in the Directorate of Intelligence than he did with the 
NIC. This is probably because it is harder to skew a broad Na- 
tional Intelligence Estimate than it is the narrower questions 
more often addressed in the DDI; and, secondly, because the DDI's 
analysts are mostly younger, more junior officers than the NIC's 
tough veterans. 

I know I am not as well known as the witnesses who have 


urged this Committee to confirm Bob Gates. But I do bring certain 
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credentials to my testimony. As someone still in the intelligence 
analysis business who's been there longer than‘any other officer I 
know. Someone who has had the pleasure of knowing and working for 
DCIs of stature: General Bedell Smith, Allen Dulles, John McCone, 
Dick Helms, Bill Colby. Someone who has held senior CIA positions 
in both operations and analysis. Someone to whom Director Casey 
and Bob Gates gave several awards, including the National Intelli- 
gence Distinguished Service Medal. Someone who has been rewarded 
with respect within the CIA, within this Committee years ago, and 
in the outside world of scholarship in the fields of international 
affairs, of intelligence, and of ethics and public affairs. 

Now the key question: why do I take the painful step of 
urging that Bob Gates not be confirmed? Several reasons: 

First, my views on the nomination have become markedly 
more critical since the confirmation hearings began. I have 
become more critical because of the depositions, the documents, 
and the testimonies that have come to light -- including that of 
Tom Polgar, whose detailed knowledge of the Iran-Contra record 
deserves respect and careful testing, even if the Iran-Contra 
Committee did not happen to formally pursue many CIA questions at 
the time. 

Secondly, I have become more critical because of certain 
testimonies of Bob Gates, himself: his misleading testimony to 


the Senate Foreign Relations Committee which I mentioned a moment 
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ago, and his many instances of forgetfulness in his responses to 
this Committee. I'm sorry to say it, but the word that forgme 
captures this latter testimony of his is -- clever. The forget- 
fulness of this brilliant officer --gifted with photographic 
memory -=- does not, to me, wholly instil confidence. 

Thirdly, to develop the finest US intelligence possible, a 
DCI Gates would have to attract and recruit the best brains in the 
country. I fear he would have some difficulty doing so, because 
many would shy away from serving a DCI about whom some serious 
questions have been raised. 

Fourthly, there should also be reservations about Bob 
Gates' analytical style and judgment. Over the years the best 
analytical results in US intelligence have occurred when the DCI 
attracted the best analytical talent he could find, then listened 
to their judgments, ground in his own, and then presented their 
collective views to the senior policymakers. Many will share my 
view that Bob Gates has often depended too much on his own in- 
dividual analytic judgments, and has ignored or scorned the views 
of others whose assessments did not accord with his own. This 
would be OK if he were uniquely all-seeing. He has not been. 
Most importantly, he has been wrong on the central analytic target 
of the past few years: the probable fortunes of the USSR and the 
Soviet European bloc. He was wrong concerning.the Soviet threat 


to Iran in 1985. Overly certain, earlier, that the Soviets ran 
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international terrorism. Overly certain that the sky would fall 
if we didn’t bomb Nicaragua -- to say nothing of the wisdom of 
such a recommended course of action. The USA deserves a DCI whose 
analytic batting average is better than that -- especially if that 
DCI tends to force his views on CIA and the Intelligence Com- 
munity, and especially at a time when US intelligence and US 
policy face a far more complex world than the one we have known. 
Fifthly, the USA also deserves a DCI who sticks to being 
an intelligence professional, and does not politicize his job by 


publicly plugging particular policies or weapons systems of the 


administratjon he is erving.,-.- Le 
The fm tucterration : 
ave som Sitancy concerning Bob Gates‘ de- 


termination to be a fiercely independent voice of intelligence. I 
agree with Admiral Inman's testimony that there will not neces- 
sarily be dancing in the streets in CIA if Bob Gates becomes DcI. 
I do feel, however, that Admiral Inman may have left a mistaken 
‘impression with this Committee that the reason CIA's senior of- 
ficers might not wholly welcome a DCI Gates is because they're 
simply sot in their ways and wouldn't want to have to change. 2! 
would stress that there is another element present among them 
which deserves emphasis. And that is the strong tradition among 
older CIA officers, one of stress upon the need for integrity of 
judgment and action, a generation of officers raised on the need 


for strict independence of judgment, of a premium on telling at 
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like it is, of going where the evidence takes one and then can- 
didly so telling the senior policymakers, whether they fin@ such 
judgments congenial or not -- the aim being to enlighten them 
about the true shape of the world, not to please them or to cater 
to their preconceptions. 

I do nntiabe Bob Gates a strong exemplar of that tra- 
dition. For US intelligence to be worth its keep, worth all the 
money, talent, and effort involved, we citizens must be confident 
that a DCI will independently and fiercely stand his ground with 
his boss, the President of the United States, in cases where their 
views may differ concerning a particular intelligence judgment at 
hand. In my view -- which I am sure many senior CIA officers 
share -- there would not be such confidence concerning the Bob 
Gates who served DCI Casey in the CIA. And it seems to me it 
would be even more difficult for Bob Gates to develop such fierce, 
independent integrity of judgment and action vis-a-vis the 
President now, after having been a close, key member of his 
policymaking team for some years.. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for permitting me to comment on 


this nomination. 
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Chairman Boren. Thank you very much, Mr. Ford. Again, I 
want to thank you for your patience in dealing with our scheduling 
problems. We certainly appreciate your past service to this Com- 
mittee and we appreciate your testimony today. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Larry Gershwin. I will ask him to 
come to the witness table. Mr. Gershwin, as I said in my opening 
statement, is the National Intelligence Officer for Strategic Pro- 
grams. He has been National Intelligence Officer for Strategic Pro- 
grams since 1981, and he is here to present his perspective on the 
issue of politicization as it relates to Soviet strategic programs. 

Mr. Gershwin, we welcome you. Thank you for being with us, 
and if you would raise your right hand at this time you will be 
sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony that you are about to 
give is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

Mr. GERSHWIN. I do. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you very much. You may be seated. 

Mr. Gershwin, we would welcome your opening statement at this 
time. We will have questions for the entire panel after our two re- 
maining witnesses have had a chance to give their opening state- 
ments which probably will occur tomorrow. We thank you for 
being with us. 


TESTIMONY OF LAWRENCE K. GERSHWIN, NATIONAL INTELLI- 
_ GENCE OFFICER FOR STRATEGIC PROGRAMS, CENTRAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE AGENCY 


Mr. GERSHWIN. We thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to be 
here today to assist the committee in its consideration of Robert 
Gates as the nominee for the position of Director of Central Intelli- 
gence. 

I have been at the Central Intelligence Agency for 10 years, since 
October 1981, as the National Intelligence Officer for Strategic Pro- 
grams. Before I took my current job at the Central Intelligence 
Agency, I worked for 2 years in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. Prior to that, I worked at the Rand Corporation, the Insti- 
tute for Defense Analyses, Stanford University and Columbia Uni- 
versity. I have a Ph.D in physics from the University of California 
at Berkeley. 

The various national intelligence officers are part of an organiza- 
tion called the National Intelligence Council which reports to the 
Director and Deputy Director of Central Intelligence. I am respon- 
sible for preparing classified national intelligence estimates on 
Soviet strategic forces and weapons systems. 

These reports assess the current and future programs and capa- 
bilities of the Soviet Union in the strategic nuclear weapons area. 
The reports represent the views of the entire intelligence communi- 
ty—the Central Intelligence Agency, Defense Intelligence Agency, 
the intelligence organizations of the Department of State, and the 
military services and others. The reports explicitly note differences 
of view among the various intelligence agencies. 

The national intelligence estimates represent the views of the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence with the advice—with the advice and 
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assistance of the U.S. intelligence community. Following approval 
by the National Foreign Intelligence Board, the reports are deliv- 
ered to senior officials in the executive and legislative branches 
and are distributed to those throughout the Government who have 
the appropriate security clearances and need the information. 
These reports are considered the most authoritative publications of 
the intelligence community on the subject of Soviet strategic forces 
and are an important element of U.S. policy planning, the arms 
control process, and U.S. force acquisition decisions. 

I worked closely with Mr. Gates from 1982 to 1989 in his various 
roles as Deputy Director for Intelligence, Chairman of the National 
Intelligence Council, Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, and 
Acting Director of Central Intelligence. Mr. Gates and the Director 
of Central Intelligence from 1981 to 1986, William Casey, were ex- 
tremely interested in Soviet strategic programs. So were Admiral 
ae and John McMahon, the other Deputy Directors in that 
period. 

I spent a great deal of time with Mr. Gates and Mr. Casey on 
strategic force issues. There were many such issues such as arms 
control and the Soviet strategic force build-up of the late 1970’s and 
early 1980’s. Their interest was not just because of the strategic de- 
fense initiative, or SDI program. 

I must say that what I have heard described by Mr. Goodman 
about politicization of intelligence by Bob Gates and William Casey 
in Soviet and Third World issues, the Soviet political and foreign 
policy areas, and the like, does not resemble in any way my experi- 
ence in military analysis. From my vantage point, Bob Gates and 
Bill Casey cared about Soviet strategic forces every bit as much as 
they did about the Soviets in the Third World. They were extreme- 
ly fair in encouraging different points of view, and the analytic 
process worked very well. 

From my own experience, I am not aware of any serious charge 
anywhere that any of the analysts in the strategic forces area had 
any problem with Bob Gates other than his being a tough reviewer. 
Bob Gates’ standards for quality work and the need to lay out the 
evidential basis for judgments and estimates were commendable. I 
supported them fully. 

He could be a sharp critic of work that in some way did not fully 
deal with or neglected key available evidence, or work that did not 
lay out the assumptions leading to its conclusions. Bob Gates’ ef- 
forts to impose higher standards of quality on the reports issues by 
the Directorate of Intelligence and the National Intelligence Coun- 
cil gave, in my view, a very positive boost to the credibility of the 
intelligence support we provided throughout the 1980’s to the exec- 
utive Branch and the Congress. At least in the area I am most fa- 
miliar with—the strategic forces of the Soviet Union, the finished 
products of the Directorate of Intelligence and the National Intelli- 
gence Council were prepared and produced in a highly professional 
manner with complete integrity, and were perceived as objective 
and balanced by policy consumers who held a wide range of views. 
Having been intimately involved in this process, I am confident 
_ that there is no basis for any allegation that either Bob Gates or 
anyone else sought to distort intelligence judgments in the area of 
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Soviet strategic forces, including strategic defenses, to suit the de- 
sires of the policy community. 

Nor did he, or anyone else within the intelligence community, 
try to override the views of the intelligence community’s analysts. 
National intelligence estimates on strategic forces are written by 
first laying out all the details. After extensive review and coordina- 
tion by the Intelligence Community analysts, we prepare the key 
judgments and summary, including those issues we judge to be of 
greatest significance to policy officials. 

This is a bottom-up approach in which the judgments result from 
the analytic effort rather than a top-down approach where the 
judgments are first formulated and then the supporting analysis is 
written. In my view, the bottom-up approach that we use guaran- 
tees the most objective judgments, fully consistent with the evi- 
dence. : 

We never had a situation where Bob Gates either stated or im- 
plied how he would like to see our judgments come out before we 
gave him the community’s views. Sometimes he would ask for clari- 
fication or amplification or suggest that the section for highest- 
level policy officials was too long or too complicated. 

He was very comfortable with, and promoted the presentation of 
multiple alternative views in these estimates. This desire to display 
the various views in the community has been characteristic of all 
the Directors of Central Intelligence, Deputy Directors of Central 
Intelligence, and Chairman of the National Intelligence Council, 
under whom I have served. 

The ultimate purpose of our work in preparing judgments on 
Soviet strategic forces is to support the needs of our many consum- 
ers. As you well know, I have often briefed congressional commit- 
tees and staffs as well as policy officials at all levels in the execu- 
tive branch. We who are responsible for formulating and present- 
ing our intelligence judgments are well aware of the impact our 
judgments can have on policy and U.S. force acquisition consider- 
ations. 

We often receive recommendations from outside the Intelligence 
Community for research projects that are needed to assist the deci- 
sion-making process. We are highly responsive to these requests be- 
cause our work is not done as an academic exercise, it is done to 
support the needs of our consumers. 

Under Bob Gates’ leadership and encouragement we all made 
new, concerted efforts to meet with policy officials to ascertain 
their intelligence needs and then to brief these officials on the re- 
sults of our work. We often listened to criticisms of our analysis or 
our judgments from policy officials, as might be expected. Policy- 
makers often have useful insights based on personal interactions 
and experience. 

Where valid points are raised, we might go back and reexamine 
our work, even improve it sometimes. However, this interaction 
with policymakers is not politicization of intelligence. None of us 
should be so confident of our work that we refuse to consider the 
views of those who differ with us, whether they are within the In- 
telligence Community or outside of it. ) 

Note that Bob Gates as Deputy Director for Intelligence strongly 
encouraged closer links to the academic community and the busi- 
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ness community as a way to get more inputs for the intelligence 
products and more external review of the analysis. 

Clearly, each of us responsible for the production of intelligence 
must have the integrity to resist any pressure to modify“intelli- 
gence analysis or judgments because the views are inconvenient or 
even apparently undermine a particular policy effort. In my area 
of Soviet strategic forces, I am confident that we have never al- 
lowed our judgments to be influenced by such political consider- 
ations, and we have had the full support of Bob Gates and others 
in maintaining the integrity of our process. 

Let me now address the circumstances leading up to the speech 
by Mr. Gates in November of 1986 called “The Soviets and SDI.” 

From the 1970’s on, Soviet efforts in ballistic missile defense, and 
directed energy weapons research have been major topics for our 
classified collection and analysis. The possibility of a Soviet techno- 
logical breakthrough involving directed energy weapons has been 
noted all along. I remember explicitly highlighting that in my first 
national intelligence estimate published in 1982. The topic has 
been treated for many years as a high priority for collection, be- 
cause of our major uncertainties about the technical achievements 
and programs and plans associated with the strong Soviet effort. 

Because of the high interest in these issues, we published a na- 
tional intelligence estimate in 1982, on the Soviet Ballistic Missile 
pacar program, that laid out all the evidence in extraordinary 
detail. 

The Soviet potential for deployment of a widespread antiballistic 
missile system was also an arms control compliance concern, so 
that there was tremendous demand for information and intelli- 
gence judgments on these issues. 

With the announcement of the U.S. Strategic Defense Initiative 
Program in 1983, there was even greater interest in the Soviet pro- 
grams, and potential Soviet responses to the U.S. program. We con- 
tinued to devote considerable research and analysis effort, and cov- 
erage in my national intelligence estimates, to these topics. 

We participated in the preparation of joint net assessments on 
strategic forces with the Secretary of Defense in 1983 and 1985, in 
which detailed comparisons were made of the U.S. and Soviet stra- 
tegic defense programs. 

In 1985, Mr. Casey asked me to prepare a publication on Soviet 
Ballistic Missile Defense, drawing on all of our coordinated intelli- 
gence work, that he could provide to the President. 

He was concerned that the totality of the Soviet effort was not 
coming through in our routine, annual national intelligence esti- 
mates. 

Further, we published a national intelligence estimate on Soviet 
responses to SDI in 1986, which took note of the extensive Soviet 
strategic defense program. 

The major initiative in the early 1980’s to provide unclassified in- 
formation on Soviet military forces—including strategic defense— 
came from the Pentagon, in the form of the annual publication, 
Soviet Military Power. By late 1984, various officials in the Execu- 
tive Branch were asking for more unclassified information on 
Soviet strategic defenses that could be used with the public, be- 
cause the Soviets were carrying out an aggressive public campaign 
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against the U.S. SDI program, and would not admit to any such ac- 
tivities of their own. 

By early 1985, these requests were increasing. In addition, mem- 
bers of the Legislative branch were urging the Administration to 
declassify the findings of our 1985 National Intelligence Estimate 
on Soviet strategic forces. Bob Gates and I testified in open session, 
in June 1985, on that national intelligence estimate—in the proc- 
ess, providing a great deal of declassified material on Soviet strate- 
gic defenses. 

In March 1985, one of CIA’s analysts, who had been providing in- 
telligence support on Soviet directed-energy weapons research pro- 
grams to U.S. policy officials, prepared an unclassified piece on 
these Soviet programs. This piece, the so-called CIA White Paper, 
was sent by Bob Gates, at the time the Deputy Director for Intelli- 
gence, to the White House, State, and Defense, for their use in 
public discussion. 

In June 1985, Ambassador Paul Nitze gave a speech entitled 
“SDI: The Soviet Program” in which he drew heavily from the CIA 
White Paper. In October 1985, the Defense Department and the De- 
partment of State, together, published an unclassified report enti- 
tled “Soviet Strategic Defense Programs’ which drew on the CIA 
paper, as well as providing a great deal more on Soviet defensive 
programs. 

The 1986 edition of Soviet Military Power, published in March 
1986, used much of this new material in amplifying its discussion 
of Soviet strategic defenses. 

_ Despite all of these publications and speeches, it was still the 
case that in the fall of 1986, the national debate in the U.S. SDI 
pbc was not taking much note of the Soviet strategic defense 
efforts. 

I think it was in this context that you have to look at Bob Gates’ 
November 1986 speech, in which he reiterated the Soviet efforts, 
and noted the Soviet desire to kill the U.S. program, in part, be- 
cause they may have believed we could accomplish the goals of 
that program. 

Giving such a speech, I believe, is a legitimate role for a senior 
intelligence officer in support of U.S. policy, so long as the intelli- 
eee is not skewed, and sources and methods are not compro- 
mised. 

My own role in the preparation of this speech was primarily as a 
reviewer—although I had spoken with Bob many times about the 
issues reflected in the speech. 

I received a draft of the speech about 2 weeks prior to its deliv- 
ery. It was customary for national intelligence officers and other 
senior officers to see copies of drafts of speeches that had material 
in our area, in order to make sure it was unclassified, and to pro- 
vide advice on the content of the speech. 

My inputs, which he mostly accepted, were of that type. In some 
cases, I suggested that the wording be modified to conform precise- 
ly to the unclassified testimony that he and I had given in 1985; or 
that some unclassified judgments be updated. 

In other cases, I made technical fixes to make sure that the ma- 
terial was consistent with our classified judgments. I was support- 
ive of his statements, and gave him some suggestions on the ideas 
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that the Soviets were seeking to preserve an advantage in strategic 
defenses and that the Soviets were fearful that we could achieve 
the goals of the SDI program. 

In summary, this speech accurately reflected our inteMigence 
analysis and judgments at the time, as well as being fully consist- 
ent with the other, unclassified material available. It was based on 
the classified information we had already published in the intelli- 
Bente community, and what had already been published as unclas- 
sified. 

It was most assuredly not a driver of our intelligence judgments; 
nor did it affect our judgments in subsequent classified publica- 
tions. Rather, any change in our classified judgments in 1987, 1988, 
and beyond, were based on new evidence and analysis. 

The CIA assists other U.S. Government agencies in the publica- 
tion of unclassified intelligence information, on various subjects, in- 
cluding Soviet military issues. I think it was entirely appropriate 
in 1985 therefore, for the CIA to prepare the White Paper on 
Soviet directed energy weapons—just as I think it has been appro- 
priate over the years to participate in the preparation of the Penta- 
gon’s Soviet military power publication; and to be forward-leaning 
in providing a new, unclassified write-up for that publication on 
some important issue. 

Our key concerns are to make sure that the intelligence sources 
and methods are protected, and to make sure that the material is 
= accurate and consistent with our classified judgments as possi- 

e. 

We have worked hard at this. And I believe we have been suc- 
cessful. 

You also asked for my perspective on the May 12, 1987 memoran- 
dum from Richard Kerr—then the Deputy Director for Intelli- 
gence—to the Chairman of the National Intelligence Council on 
“The Integrity and Objectivity of National Foreign Intelligence Es- 
timates.” 

Having been a National Intelligence Officer for 10 years, I feel 
qualified to judge that the process of producing National Intelli- 
gence Estimates has been carried out with very high integrity and 
objectivity, on the part of the national intelligence officers, the 
Chairman of the National Intelligence Council, and the DCI and 
the DDCI. 

There are always improvements that we can make in how this 
process works, and in the quality and utility of our work. The 
memo provides various suggestions for how this can be done—some 
of which I agree with, some with which I differ: 

For example, I disagree with the memo on the specific recom- 
mendations regarding the role of a national intelligence officer. In 
the last several years we have taken a number of steps to improve 
our process, and the products. We have created new types of publi- 
cations, in an effort to be more responsive to the immediate needs 
of policymakers. 

We have always stressed the importance of representing multiple 
views in the estimates, and not stifling dissent. Those of you who 
are familiar with my work, and that of other national intelligence 

_officers, know how conscientious we are in representing alternative 
views in our written products, as well as our briefings. 
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I should note that agencies are sometimes unwilling to express 
their own, alternative views—for whatever reasons. Thus, we often 
have to encourage the formulation of alternative views, when we 
become aware of differences on some key issues that are important 
enough to bother the policymaker with. We try to help those agen- 
cies express their views in a way that is useful to the policy proc- 
ess, and so that the reader understands the differences and the rea- 
sons for them. 

The efforts by the national intelligence officer to deal with views 
and conclusions for which there is not full agreement within the 
intelligence community requires his best judgment. It is a very im- 
portant role. 

This is what we are paid to do, rather than to just simply staple 
it all together. As noted in the memo, we always need to work hard 
to make sure that no agency’s views are submerged, or glossed 
over, by reaching sloppy or ambiguous judgments that people can 
just live with. 

The last issue you asked me to address, was my perspective on 
the overall atmosphere within the Directorate of Intelligence, 
during the years Bob Gates occupied senior, leadership positions at 


In my view, the morale and esprit de corps were excellent, 
among those analysts working on Soviet strategic forces. I would 
note that I have insufficient perspective on the morale of analysts 
working other areas. We were addressing some very exciting issues 
in the 1980’s, including a robust, Soviet strategic force program, in- 
tense negotiations with the Soviets in the arms control, and major 
U.S. weapon-acquisition programs for which intelligence inputs 
were of critical importance. The analysts had extraordinary access 
to U.S. policymakers, providing frequent inputs in both written and 
verbal form. 

As I noted earlier, these contacts were strongly encouraged by 
Bob Gates, and were a major contribution to changes in the way 
we did our work. 

The flip-side of this was that the judgments reached by the ana- 
lysts were scrutinized carefully, because the issues were so impor- 
tant, and our products were taken so seriously by those to whom 
we delivered them. 

Bob Gates, and those below him in the chain, reviewed the work 
of analysts carefully, and asked tough questions. Bob often asked 
for the judgments to be better supported by evidence, or to make a 
clear distinction between those judgments for which we had sup- 
Para evidence, and those that. were based more on inference or 

elief. 

In the strategic forces area, these distinctions could generally be 
Eas fairly easily, because we. acquired a great deal of hard evi- 

ence. 

I do not think that such requests caused great difficulty. And I 
think it made for better analysis, and more credible judgments. Re- 
gardless, it was both proper and essential that any report going out 
as a product of the Directorate of Intelligence be clear, as to what 
assumptions or evidence were used in reaching the conclusions. If 
an analyst or his office cannot support the judgments adequately in 
this way then I think there is a serious question as to the wisdom 
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of publishing the report. I think some of the issues that you have 
heard about—not in my area, but in others—fall into this category. 

Some people may say this is interfering with the right of,the an- 
alyst to make their views known. I do not agree. I think it is a 
matter of imposing higher standards on the analysis and the prod- 
uct. 

Analysts all grouse about having to respond to the comments of 
reviewers—I know I do—including those up the chain, but we must 
all recognize the need to provide a convincing argument to justify 
our judgments. These judgments are important. 

In conclusion, I believe that Bob Gates’ emphasis on substantive 
credibility and quality was one of his key contributions to the ana- 
lytic process in the intelligence community. I am not aware of any 
personnel or morale problems associated with analysts in the 
Soviet strategic forces arena, that can credibly be attributed to Bob 
Gates or the standards he imposed on the analytic process. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gershwin follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE K. GERSHWIN 


I AM PLEASED TO BE HERE TODAY TO ASSIST THE 
COMMITTEE IN ITS CONSIDERATION OF ROBERT GATES AS 
THE NOMINEE FOR THE POSITION OF DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE. I HAVE BEEN AT THE CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE AGENCY FOR TEN YEARS, SINCE OCTOBER 
1981, AS THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE OFFICER FOR 
STRATEGIC PROGRAMS. 


BEFORE I TOOK MY CURRENT JOB AT THE CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE AGENCY I WORKED FOR TWO YEARS IN THE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE. PRIOR TO THAT I 
WORKED AT THE RAND CORPORATION, THE INSTITUTE FOR 
DEFENSE ANALYSES, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, AND COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY. I HAVE A PH.D. IN PHYSICS FROM THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY. 
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THE VARIOUS NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE OFFICERS ARE 
PART OF AN ORGANIZATION CALLED THE NATIONAL ~** 
INTELLIGENCE COUNCIL, WHICH REPORTS TO THE DIRECTOR 
AND DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE. I AM 
RESPONSIBLE FOR PREPARING CLASSIFIED NATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES ON SOVIET STRATEGIC FORCES 
AND WEAPON SYSTEMS. THESE REPORTS ASSESS THE 
CURRENT AND FUTURE PROGRAMS AND CAPABILITIES OF 
THE SOVIET UNION IN THE STRATEGIC NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
AREA. THE REPORTS REPRESENT THE VIEWS OF THE ENTIRE 
INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY--THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY, DEFENSE INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, THE 
INTELLIGENCE ORGANIZATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE AND THE MILITARY SERVICES, AND OTHERS. THE 
REPORTS EXPLICITLY NOTE DIFFERENCES OF VIEW AMONG 
THE VARIOUS INTELLIGENCE AGENCIES. 
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THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES REPRESENT 
THE VIEWS OF THE DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE, 
WITH THE ADVICE AND ASSISTANCE OF THE US 
INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY. FOLLOWING APPROVAL BY THE 
NATIONAL FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE BOARD, THE REPORTS 
ARE DELIVERED TO SENIOR OFFICIALS IN THE EXECUTIVE 
AND LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES, AND ARE DISTRIBUTED TO 
THOSE THROUGHOUT THE GOVERNMENT WHO HAVE THE 
APPROPRIATE SECURITY CLEARANCES AND NEED THE 
INFORMATION. THESE REPORTS ARE CONSIDERED THE 
MOST AUTHORITATIVE PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTELLIGENCE 
COMMUNITY ON THE SUBJECT OF SOVIET STRATEGIC 
FORCES AND ARE AN IMPORTANT ELEMENT OF US POLICY 
PLANNING, THE ARMS CONTROL PROCESS, AND US FORCE 
ACQUISITION DECISIONS. 
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I WORKED CLOSELY WITH MR. GATES FROM 1982 TQ 1989, 
IN HIS VARIOUS ROLES AS DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR 
INTELLIGENCE, CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 
COUNCIL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE, 
AND ACTING DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MR. GATES, AND THE DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
FROM 1981 TO 1986, WILLIAM CASEY, WERE EXTREMELY 
INTERESTED IN SOVIET STRATEGIC PROGRAMS. SO WERE 
ADMIRAL INMAN AND JOHN MCMAHON, THE OTHER DEPUTY 
DIRECTORS IN THAT PERIOD. I SPENT A GREAT DEAL OF TIME 
WITH MR. GATES AND MR. CASEY ON STRATEGIC FORCE 
ISSUES. THERE WERE MANY SUCH ISSUES: ARMS CONTROL, 
THE SOVIET STRATEGIC FORCE BUILD-UP OF THE LATE 1970s 
AND EARLY 1980s. THEIR INTEREST WAS NOT JUST BECAUSE 
OF THE STRATEGIC DEFENSE INITIATIVE, OR SDI, PROGRAM. 
I MUST SAY THAT WHAT I HAVE HEARD DESCRIBED BY MR. 
GOODMAN ABOUT POLITICIZATION OF INTELLIGENCE BY 
BOB GATES AND WILLIAM CASEY IN SOVIET AND THIRD 
WORLD ISSUES, THE SOVIET POLITICAL AND FOREIGN 
POLICY AREAS, AND THE LIKE DOES NOT RESEMBLE IN ANY 
WAY MY EXPERIENCE IN MILITARY ANALYSIS. FROM MY 
VANTAGE POINT BOB GATES AND BILL CASEY CARED ABOUT 
SOVIET STRATEGIC FORCES EVERY BIT AS MUCH AS THEY DID 
ABOUT THE SOVIETS IN THE THIRD WORLD. THEY WERE 
EXTREMELY FAIR IN ENCOURAGING DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
VIEW, AND THE ANALYTIC PROCESS WORKED VERY WELL. 
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FROM MY OWN EXPERIENCE, I AM NOT AWARE OF ANY 
SERIOUS CHARGE ANYWHERE THAT ANY OF THE ANALYSTS IN 
THE STRATEGIC FORCES AREA HAD ANY PROBLEM WITH BOB 
GATES OTHER THAN HIS BEING A TOUGH REVIEWER. 


BOB GATES’ STANDARDS FOR QUALITY WORK AND THE 
NEED TO LAY OUT THE EVIDENTIAL BASIS FOR JUDGMENTS 
AND ESTIMATES WERE COMMENDABLE--I SUPPORTED THEM 
FULLY. HE COULD BE A SHARP CRITIC OF WORK THAT IN 
SOME WAY DID NOT FULLY DEAL WITH OR NEGLECTED KEY 
AVAILABLE EVIDENCE, OR WORK THAT DID NOT LAY OUT THE 
_ ASSUMPTIONS LEADING TO ITS CONCLUSIONS. 


BOB GATES’ EFFORTS TO IMPOSE HIGHER STANDARDS 
OF QUALITY ON THE REPORTS ISSUED BY THE DIRECTORATE 
OF INTELLIGENCE AND THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 
“COUNCIL GAVE, IN MY VIEW, A VERY POSITIVE BOOST TO THE 
CREDIBILITY OF THE INTELLIGENCE SUPPORT WE PROVIDED 
THROUGHOUT THE 1980s TO THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH AND 
THE CONGRESS, AT LEAST IN THE AREA I AM MOST FAMILIAR 
WITH, THE STRATEGIC FORCES OF THE SOVIET UNION, THE 
FINISHED PRODUCTS OF THE DIRECTORATE OF 
INTELLIGENCE AND THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE COUNCIL 
WERE PREPARED AND PRODUCED IN A HIGHLY 
PROFESSIONAL MANNER, WITH COMPLETE INTEGRITY AND 
WERE PERCEIVED AS OBJECTIVE AND BALANCED BY POLICY 
CONSUMERS WHO HELD A WIDE RANGE OF VIEWS. 
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HAVING BEEN INTIMATELY INVOLVED IN THIS PROCESS, 
1 AM CONFIDENT THAT THERE IS NO BASIS FOR ANY i” 
ALLEGATION THAT EITHER BOB GATES, OR ANYONE ELSE, 
SOUGHT TO DISTORT INTELLIGENCE JUDGMENTS IN THE 
AREA OF SOVIET STRATEGIC FORCES, INCLUDING STRATEGIC 
DEFENSES, TO SUIT THE DESIRES OF THE POLICY 
COMMUNITY. NOR DID HE OR ANYONE ELSE WITHIN THE 
INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY TRY TO OVERRIDE THE VIEWS 
OF THE INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY'S ANALYSTS. NATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES ON STRATEGIC FORCES ARE 
WRITTEN BY FIRST LAYING OUT ALL THE DETAILS. AFTER 
EXTENSIVE REVIEW AND COORDINATION BY THE 
INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY ANALYSTS, WE PREPARE THE 
KEY JUDGMENTS AND SUMMARY--INCLUDING THOSE ISSUES 
WE JUDGE TO BE OF GREATEST SIGNIFICANCE TO POLICY 
OFFICIALS. THIS IS A "BOTTOM-UP" APPROACH, IN WHICH 
THE JUDGMENTS RESULT FROM THE ANALYTIC EFFORT, 
RATHER THAN A "TOP-DOWN" APPROACH WHERE THE 
JUDGMENTS ARE FIRST FORMULATED AND THEN THE 
SUPPORTING ANALYSIS IS WRITTEN. 
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IN MY VIEW THE APPROACH WE USE GUARANTEES THE 
MOST OBJECTIVE JUDGMENTS, FULLY CONSISTENT WITH THE 
EVIDENCE. WE NEVER HAD A SITUATION WHERE BOB GATES 
EITHER STATED OR IMPLIED HOW HE WOULD LIKE TO SEE 
OUR JUDGMENTS COME OUT, BEFORE WE GAVE HIM THE 
COMMUNITY’S VIEWS. SOMETIMES HE WOULD ASK FOR 
CLARIFICATION OR AMPLIFICATION, OR SUGGEST THAT THE 
SECTION FOR HIGHEST LEVEL POLICY OFFICIALS WAS TOO 
LONG OR TOO COMPLICATED. HE WAS VERY COMFORTABLE 
WITH AND PROMOTED THE PRESENTATION OF MULTIPLE, 
ALTERNATIVE VIEWS IN THE ESTIMATES. THIS DESIRE TO 
DISPLAY THE VARIOUS VIEWS IN THE COMMUNITY HAS BEEN 
CHARACTERISTIC OF ALL THE DIRECTORS OF CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE, DEPUTY DIRECTORS OF CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND CHAIRMEN OF THE NATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE COUNCIL UNDER WHOM I HAVE SERVED. 
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THE ULTIMATE PURPOSE OF OUR WORK IN PREPARING 
JUDGMENTS ON SOVIET STRATEGIC FORCES IS TO SUPPORT 
THE NEEDS OF OUR MANY CONSUMERS. AS YOU WELL KNOW, 
I HAVE OFTEN BRIEFED CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES AND 
STAFFS, AS WELL AS POLICY OFFICIALS AT ALL LEVELS IN 
THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH. WE WHO ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR 
FORMULATING AND PRESENTING OUR INTELLIGENCE 
JUDGMENTS ARE WELL AWARE OF THE IMPACT OUR 
JUDGMENTS CAN HAVE ON POLICY AND US FORCE 
ACQUISITION CONSIDERATIONS. WE OFTEN RECEIVE 
RECOMMENDATIONS FROM OUTSIDE THE INTELLIGENCE 
COMMUNITY FOR RESEARCH PROJECTS THAT ARE NEEDED 
TO ASSIST THE DECISIONMAKING PROCESS. WE ARE HIGHLY 
RESPONSIVE TO THESE REQUESTS, BECAUSE OUR WORK IS 
NOT DONE AS AN ACADEMIC EXERCISE--IT IS DONE TO 
SUPPORT THE NEEDS OF OUR CONSUMERS. 
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UNDER BOB GATES’ LEADERSHIP AND 
ENCOURAGEMENT, WE ALL MADE NEW CONCERTED EFFORTS 
TO MEET WITH POLICY OFFICIALS TO ASCERTAIN THEIR 
INTELLIGENCE NEEDS, AND THEN TO BRIEF THESE OFFICIALS 
ON THE RESULTS OF OUR WORK. WE OFTEN LISTEN TO 
CRITICISMS OF OUR ANALYSIS OR OUR JUDGMENTS FROM 
POLICY OFFICIALS, AS MIGHT BE EXPECTED. POLICYMAKERS 
OFTEN HAVE USEFUL INSIGHTS BASED ON PERSONAL 
INTERACTIONS AND EXPERIENCE. WHERE VALID POINTS ARE 
RAISED, WE MIGHT GO BACK AND REEXAMINE OUR WORK, 
EVEN IMPROVE IT SOMETIMES. 


HOWEVER, THIS INTERACTION WITH POLICYMAKERS IS 
NOT POLITICIZATION OF INTELLIGENCE. NONE OF US 
SHOULD BE SO CONFIDENT OF OUR WORK THAT WE REFUSE 
TO CONSIDER THE VIEWS OF THOSE WHO DIFFER WITH US, 
WHETHER THEY ARE WITHIN THE INTELLIGENCE 
COMMUNITY OR OUTSIDE OF IT. NOTE THAT BOB GATES, AS 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR INTELLIGENCE, STRONGLY 
ENCOURAGED CLOSER LINKS TO THE ACADEMIC 
COMMUNITY AND THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY AS A WAY TO 
GET MORE INPUTS FOR THE INTELLIGENCE PRODUCTS AND 
MORE EXTERNAL REVIEW OF THE ANALYSIS. 
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CLEARLY, EACH OF US RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
PRODUCTION OF INTELLIGENCE MUST HAVE THE INTEGRITY 
TO RESIST ANY PRESSURE TO MODIFY INTELLIGENCE 
ANALYSIS OR JUDGMENTS BECAUSE THE VIEWS ARE 
INCONVENIENT OR EVEN APPARENTLY UNDERMINE A 
PARTICULAR POLICY EFFORT. IN MY AREA OF SOVIET 
STRATEGIC FORCES, I AM CONFIDENT THAT WE HAVE NEVER 
ALLOWED OUR JUDGMENTS TO BE INFLUENCED BY SUCH 
POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS, AND WE HAVE HAD THE FULL 
SUPPORT OF BOB GATES AND OTHERS IN MAINTAINING THE 
INTEGRITY OF OUR PROCESS. 


LET ME NOW ADDRESS THE CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING 
UP TO THE SPEECH BY MR. GATES IN NOVEMBER 1986, "THE 
SOVIETS AND SDI." 
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FROM THE 1970s ON, SOVIET EFFORTS IN BALLISTIC 
MISSILE DEFENSE AND DIRECTED ENERGY WEAPONS 
RESEARCH HAVE BEEN MAJOR TOPICS FOR OUR CLASSIFIED 
COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS. THE POSSIBILITY OF A SOVIET 
TECHNOLOGICAL BREAKTHROUGH INVOLVING DIRECTED 
ENERGY WEAPONS HAS BEEN NOTED ALL ALONG; I 
REMEMBER EXPLICITLY HIGHLIGHTING THAT IN MY FIRST 
NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE PUBLISHED IN 1982. THE 
TOPIC HAS BEEN TREATED FOR MANY YEARS AS A HIGH 
PRIORITY FOR COLLECTION, BECAUSE OF OUR MAJOR 
UNCERTAINTIES ABOUT THE TECHNICAL ACHIEVEMENTS AND 
PROGRAMS AND PLANS ASSOCIATED WITH THE STRONG 
SOVIET EFFORT. BECAUSE OF THE HIGH INTEREST IN THESE 
ISSUES WE PUBLISHED A NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 
ESTIMATE IN 1982 ON THE SOVIET BALLISTIC MISSILE 
DEFENSE PROGRAM THAT LAID OUT ALL THE EVIDENCE IN 
EXTRAORDINARY DETAIL. THE SOVIET POTENTIAL FOR 
DEPLOYMENT OF A WIDESPREAD ANTIBALLISTIC MISSILE 
SYSTEM WAS ALSO AN ARMS CONTROL COMPLIANCE 
CONCERN, SO THAT THERE WAS TREMENDOUS DEMAND FOR 
INFORMATION AND INTELLIGENCE JUDGMENTS ON THESE 
ISSUES. 
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WITH THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE US STRATEGIC 
DEFENSE INITIATIVE PROGRAM IN 1983 THERE WAS EVEN 
GREATER INTEREST IN THE SOVIET PROGRAMS, AND 
POTENTIAL SOVIET RESPONSES TO THE US PROGRAM. WE 
CONTINUED TO DEVOTE CONSIDERABLE RESEARCH AND 
ANALYSIS EFFORT, AND COVERAGE IN MY NATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES, TO THESE TOPICS. WE 
PARTICIPATED IN THE PREPARATION OF JOINT NET 
ASSESSMENTS ON STRATEGIC FORCES WITH THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE IN 1983 AND 1985 IN WHICH DETAILED 
COMPARISONS WERE MADE OF THE US AND SOVIET 
STRATEGIC DEFENSE PROGRAMS. IN 1985 MR. CASEY ASKED 
ME TO PREPARE A PUBLICATION ON SOVIET BALLISTIC 
MISSILE DEFENSE, DRAWING ON ALL OF OUR COORDINATED 
INTELLIGENCE WORK, THAT HE COULD PROVIDE TO THE 
PRESIDENT. HE WAS CONCERNED THAT THE TOTALITY OF 
THE SOVIET EFFORT WAS NOT COMING THROUGH IN OUR 
ROUTINE ANNUAL NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES. WE 
PUBLISHED A NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE ON 
SOVIET RESPONSES TO SDI IN 1986, WHICH TOOK NOTE OF 
THE EXTENSIVE SOVIET STRATEGIC DEFENSIVE PROGRAM. 
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THE MAJOR INITIATIVE IN THE EARLY 1980s TO PROVIDE 
UNCLASSIFIED INFORMATION ON SOVIET MILIT. ‘ARY FORCES, 
INCLUDING STRATEGIC DEFENSES, CAME FROM THE 
PENTAGON IN THE FORM OF THE ANNUAL SOVIET MILITARY 
POWER. BY LATE 1984 VARIOUS OFFICIALS IN THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH WERE ASKING FOR MORE UNCLASSIFIED 
INFORMATION ON SOVIET STRATEGIC DEFENSES THAT 
COULD BE USED WITH THE PUBLIC, BECAUSE THE SOVIETS 
WERE CARRYING OUT AN AGGRESSIVE PUBLIC CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST THE US SDI PROGRAM AND WOULD NOT ADMIT TO 
ANY SUCH ACTIVITIES OF THEIR OWN. 


BY EARLY 1985 THESE REQUESTS WERE INCREASING. IN 
ADDITION, MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH WERE 
URGING THE ADMINISTRATION TO DECLASSIFY THE 
FINDINGS OF OUR 1985 NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE 
ON SOVIET STRATEGIC FORCES; BOB GATES AND I TESTIFIED 
IN OPEN SESSION IN JUNE 1985 ON THAT NATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE, IN THE PROCESS PROVIDING A 
GREAT DEAL OF DECLASSIFIED MATERIAL ON SOVIET 
STRATEGIC DEFENSES. 
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IN MARCH 1985 ONE OF CIA’S ANALYSTS, WHO HAD BEEN 
PROVIDING INTELLIGENCE SUPPORT ON SOVIET DIRECTED 
ENERGY. WEAPONS RESEARCH PROGRAMS TO US POLICY 
OFFICIALS, PREPARED AN UNCLASSIFIED PIECE ON THESE 
SOVIET PROGRAMS. THIS PIECE, THE SO-CALLED CIA WHITE 
PAPER, WAS SENT BY BOB GATES, AT THE TIME THE DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR FOR INTELLIGENCE, TO THE WHITE HOUSE, STATE, 
AND DEFENSE FOR THEIR USE IN PUBLIC DISCUSSION. IN 
JUNE 1985 AMBASSADOR PAUL NITZE GAVE A SPEECH 
ENTITLED "SDI: THE SOVIET PROGRAM" IN WHICH HE DREW 
HEAVILY FROM THE CIA WHITE PAPER. IN OCTOBER 1985 THE 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT AND THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
PUBLISHED AN UNCLASSIFIED REPORT ENTITLED "SOVIET 
STRATEGIC DEFENSE PROGRAMS" WHICH DREW ON THE CIA 
PAPER, AS WELL AS PROVIDING A GREAT DEAL MORE ON 
SOVIET DEFENSIVE PROGRAMS. THE 1986 EDITION OF SOVIET 
MILITARY POWER, PUBLISHED IN MARCH 1986 USED MUCH OF 
THIS NEW MATERIAL IN AMPLIFYING ITS DISCUSSION OF 
SOVIET STRATEGIC DEFENSES. 
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DESPITE ALL OF THESE PUBLICATIONS AND SPEECHES, 
IT WAS STILL THE CASE THAT IN THE FALL OF 1986 THE 
NATIONAL DEBATE ON THE US SDI PROGRAM WAS NOT 
TAKING MUCH NOTE OF THE SOVIET STRATEGIC DEFENSE 
EFFORTS. I THINK IT WAS IN THIS CONTEXT THAT YOU HAVE 
TO LOOK AT BOB GATES’ NOVEMBER 1986 SPEECH, IN WHICH 
HE REITERATED THE SOVIET EFFORTS AND NOTED THE 
SOVIET DESIRE TO KILL THE US PROGRAM, IN PART BECAUSE 
THEY MAY HAVE BELIEVED WE COULD ACCOMPLISH THE 
GOALS OF THE PROGRAM. GIVING SUCH A SPEECH, I 
BELIEVE, IS A LEGITIMATE ROLE FOR A SENIOR 
INTELLIGENCE OFFICER IN SUPPORT OF US POLICY, SO LONG 
AS THE INTELLIGENCE IS NOT SKEWED AND SOURCES AND 
METHODS ARE NOT COMPROMISED. 
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MY OWN ROLE IN THE PREPARATION OF THE SPEECH 
WAS PRIMARILY AS A REVIEWER, ALTHOUGH I HAD SPOKEN 
WITH BOB MANY TIMES ABOUT THE ISSUES REFLECTED IN 
THE SPEECH. I RECEIVED A DRAFT OF THE SPEECH ABOUT 
TWO WEEKS PRIOR TO ITS DELIVERY. IT WAS CUSTOMARY 
FOR NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE OFFICERS AND OTHER SENIOR 
OFFICERS TO SEE COPIES OF DRAFTS OF SPEECHES THAT 
HAD MATERIAL IN OUR AREA, IN ORDER TO MAKE SURE IT 
WAS UNCLASSIFIED AND TO PROVIDE ADVICE ON THE 
CONTENT OF THE SPEECH. MY INPUTS, WHICH HE MOSTLY 
ACCEPTED, WERE OF THAT TYPE. IN SOME CASES I 
SUGGESTED THAT THE WORDING BE MODIFIED TO CONFORM 
PRECISELY TO THE UNCLASSIFIED TESTIMONY THAT HE AND 
I HAD GIVEN IN 1985, OR THAT SOME UNCLASSIFIED 
JUDGMENTS BE UPDATED. IN OTHER CASES I MADE 
TECHNICAL FIXES, TO MAKE SURE THAT THE MATERIAL WAS 
CONSISTENT WITH OUR CLASSIFIED JUDGMENTS. I WAS 
SUPPORTIVE OF HIS STATEMENTS, AND GAVE HIM SOME 
SUGGESTIONS, ON THE IDEAS THAT THE SOVIETS WERE 
SEEKING TO PRESERVE AN ADVANTAGE IN STRATEGIC 
DEFENSES, AND THAT THE SOVIETS WERE FEARFUL THAT WE 
COULD ACHIEVE THE GOALS OF THE SDI PROGRAM. 
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IN SUMMARY, THE SPEECH ACCURATELY REFLECTED 
OUR INTELLIGENCE ANALYSIS AND JUDGMENTS AT THE 
TIME, AS WELL AS BEING FULLY CONSISTENT WITH THE 
OTHER UNCLASSIFIED MATERIAL AVAILABLE. IT WAS BASED 
ON THE CLASSIFIED INF ORMATION WE HAD ALREADY 
PUBLISHED IN THE INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY AND WHAT 
HAD ALREADY BEEN PUBLISHED AS UNCLASSIFIED. IT WAS 
MOST ASSUREDLY NOT A DRIVER OF OUR INTELLIGENCE 
JUDGMENTS, NOR DID IT AFFECT OUR JUDGMENTS IN 
SUBSEQUENT CLASSIFIED PUBLICATIONS. RATHER, ANY 
CHANGES IN OUR CLASSIFIED JUDGMENTS IN 1987, 1988 AND 
BEYOND WERE BASED ON NEW EVIDENCE AND ANALYSIS. 
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THE CIA ASSISTS OTHER U.S GOVERNMENT AGENCIES IN 
THE PUBLICATION OF UNCLASSIFIED INTELLIGENCE 
INFORMATION ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, INCLUDING SOVIET 
MILITARY ISSUES. I THINK IT WAS ENTIRELY APPROPRIATE 
IN 1985, THEREFORE, FOR THE CIA TO PREPARE THE WHITE 
PAPER ON SOVIET DIRECTED ENERGY PROGRAMS, JUST AS I 
THINK IT HAS BEEN APPROPRIATE OVER THE YEARS TO 
PARTICIPATE IN THE PREPARATION OF THE PENTAGON’S 
SOVIET MILITARY POWER PUBLICATION AND TO BE FORWARD 
LEANING IN PROVIDING A NEW UNCLASSIFIED WRITEUP FOR 
IT ON SOME IMPORTANT ISSUE. OUR KEY CONCERNS ARE TO 
MAKE SURE THAT INTELLIGENCE SOURCES AND METHODS 
ARE PROTECTED, AND TO MAKE SURE THAT THE MATERIAL IS 
AS ACCURATE AND CONSISTENT WITH OUR CLASSIFIED 
JUDGMENTS AS POSSIBLE. WE HAVE WORKED HARD AT THIS, 
AND I BELIEVE WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL. 
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YOU ALSO ASKED FOR MY PERSPECTIVE ON THE MAY 12, 
1987 MEMORANDUM FROM RICHARD KERR, THEN THE , 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR INTELLIGENCE, TO THE CHAIRMAN 
OF THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE COUNCIL ON "THE 
INTEGRITY AND OBJECTIVITY OF NATIONAL FOREIGN 
INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES". HAVING BEEN A NATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE OFFICER FOR TEN YEARS, I FEEL QUALIFIED 
TO JUDGE THAT THE PROCESS OF PRODUCING NATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES HAS BEEN CARRIED OUT WITH 
VERY HIGH INTEGRITY AND OBJECTIVITY ON THE PART OF 
THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE OFFICERS, THE CHAIRMAN OF 
THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE COUNCIL, AND THE DCI AND 
DDCI. THERE ARE ALWAYS IMPROVEMENTS THAT CAN BE 
MADE IN HOW THIS PROCESS WORKS AND IN THE QUALITY 
AND UTILITY OF OUR WORK. THE MEMO PROVIDES VARIOUS 
SUGGESTIONS FOR HOW THIS CAN BE DONE, SOME OF WHICH 
I AGREE WITH, SOME WITH WHICH I DIFFER. FOR EXAMPLE, I 
DISAGREE WITH THE MEMO ON THE SPECIFIC 
RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING THE ROLE OF A NATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE OFFICER. 


IN THE LAST SEVERAL YEARS WE HAVE TAKEN A 
NUMBER OF STEPS TO IMPROVE OUR PROCESS AND THE 
PRODUCTS. WE HAVE CREATED NEW TYPES OF 
PUBLICATIONS IN AN EFFORT TO BE MORE RESPONSIVE TO 
THE IMMEDIATE NEEDS OF POLICYMAKERS. 
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WE HAVE ALWAYS STRESSED THE IMPORTANCE OF, 
REPRESENTING MULTIPLE VIEWS IN THE ESTIMATES, AND 
NOT STIFLING DISSENT. THOSE OF YOU WHO ARE FAMILIAR 
WITH MY WORK, AND THAT OF OTHER NATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE OF FICERS, KNOW HOW CONSCIENTIOUS WE 
ARE IN REPRESENTING ALTERNATIVE VIEWS IN OUR WRITTEN 
PRODUCTS AS WELL AS OUR BRIEFINGS. I SHOULD NOTE 
THAT AGENCIES ARE SOMETIMES UNWILLING TO EXPRESS 
THEIR OWN ALTERNATIVE VIEWS, FOR WHATEVER REASONS. 
THUS, WE OFTEN HAVE TO ENCOURAGE THE FORMULATION 
OF ALTERNATIVE VIEWS, WHEN WE BECOME AWARE OF 
DIFFERENCES ON SOME KEY ISSUES THAT ARE IMPORTANT 
ENOUGH TO BOTHER THE POLICYMAKERS WITH. WE TRY TO 
HELP THOSE AGENCIES EXPRESS THEIR VIEWS IN A WAY 
THAT IS USEFUL TO THE POLICY PROCESS AND SO THAT THE 
READER UNDERSTANDS THE DIFFERENCES AND THE 
REASONS FOR THEM. 
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THE EFFORTS BY THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 
OFFICER TO DEAL WITH VIEWS AND CONCLUSIONS FOR 
WHICH THERE IS NOT FULL AGREEMENT WITHIN THE 
INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY REQUIRE HIS BEST JUDGMENT; 
IT IS A VERY IMPORTANT ROLE. THAT IS WHAT WE ARE PAID 
TO DO, RATHER THAN TO JUST SIMPLY STAPLE IT ALL 
TOGETHER. AS NOTED IN THE MEMO, WE ALWAYS NEED TO 
WORK HARD TO MAKE SURE THAT NO AGENCY’S VIEWS ARE 
SUBMERGED OR GLOSSED OVER BY REACHING SLOPPY OR 
AMBIGUOUS JUDGMENTS THAT PEOPLE CAN LIVE WITH. 


THE LAST ISSUE YOU ASKED ME TO ADDRESS WAS MY 
PERSPECTIVE ON THE OVERALL ATMOSPHERE WITHIN THE 
DIRECTORATE OF INTELLIGENCE DURING THE YEARS BOB 

“GATES OCCUPIED SENIOR LEADERSHIP POSITIONS AT CIA. 
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IN MY VIEW; THE MORALE AND ESPRIT DE CORPS WERE 
EXCELLENT AMONG THOSE ANALYSTS WORKING ON SOVIET 
STRATEGIC FORCES. (I HAVE INSUFFICIENT PERSPECTIVE ON 
THE MORALE OF ANALYSTS WORKING OTHER AREAS.) WE 
WERE ADDRESSING SOME VERY EXCITING ISSUES IN THE 
1980S, INCLUDING A ROBUST SOVIET STRATEGIC FORCE 
PROGRAM, INTENSE NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE SOVIETS IN 
ARMS CONTROL, AND MAJOR US WEAPONS ACQUISITION 
PROGRAMS FOR WHICH INTELLIGENCE INPUTS WERE OF 
CRITICAL IMPORTANCE. THE ANALYSTS HAD 
EXTRAORDINARY ACCESS TO US POLICYMAKERS, PROVIDING 
FREQUENT INPUTS IN BOTH WRITTEN AND VERBAL FORM. AS 
I NOTED EARLIER, THESE CONTACTS WERE STRONGLY 
ENCOURAGED BY BOB GATES AND WERE A MAJOR 
CONTRIBUTION TO CHANGES IN THE WAY WE DID OUR WORK. 
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THE FLIP SIDE OF THIS WAS THAT THE JUDGMENTS 
REACHED BY THE ANALYSTS WERE SCRUTINIZED CAREFULLY, 
BECAUSE THE ISSUES WERE SO IMPORTANT AND OUR 
PRODUCTS WERE TAKEN SO.SERIOUSLY BY THOSE TO WHOM 
WE DELIVERED THEM. BOB GATES, AND THOSE BELOW HIM 
IN THE CHAIN, REVIEWED THE WORK OF ANALYSTS 
CAREFULLY AND ASKED TOUGH QUESTIONS. BOB OFTEN 
ASKED FOR THE JUDGMENTS TO BE BETTER SUPPORTED BY 
EVIDENCE, OR TO MAKE A CLEAR DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
THOSE JUDGMENTS FOR WHICH WE HAD SUPPORTING 
EVIDENCE, AND THOSE THAT WERE BASED MORE ON 
INFERENCE OR BELIEF. IN THE STRATEGIC FORCES AREA, 
THESE DISTINCTIONS COULD GENERALLY BE MADE FAIRLY 
EASILY, BECAUSE WE ACQUIRED A GREAT DEAL OF HARD 

EVIDENCE. I DO NOT THINK THAT REQUESTS SUCH AS THESE 
CAUSED GREAT DIFFICULTY, AND I THINK IT MADE FOR 
BETTER ANALYSIS AND MORE CREDIBLE JUDGMENTS. 
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REGARDLESS, IT WAS BOTH PROPER AND ESSENTIAL 
THAT ANY REPORT GOING OUT AS A PRODUCT OF THE 
DIRECTORATE OF INTELLIGENCE BE CLEAR AS TO WHAT 
ASSUMPTIONS OR EVIDENCE WERE USED IN REACHING THE 
CONCLUSIONS. IF AN ANALYST OR HIS OFFICE CANNOT 
SUPPORT THE JUDGMENTS ADEQUATELY IN THIS WAY, THEN I 
THINK THERE IS A SERIOUS QUESTION AS TO THE WISDOM 
OF PUBLISHING THE REPORT. I THINK SOME OF THE ISSUES 
THAT YOU HAVE HEARD ABOUT, NOT IN MY AREA BUT IN 
OTHERS, FALL INTO THIS CATEGORY. SOME PEOPLE MAY SAY 
THIS IS INTERFERING WITH THE RIGHT OF THE ANALYST TO 
MAKE THEIR VIEWS KNOWN. I DO NOT AGREE. I THINK IT IS 
A MATTER OF IMPOSING HIGHER STANDARDS ON THE 
ANALYSIS AND THE PRODUCT. ANALYSTS ALL GROUSE ABOUT 
HAVING TO RESPOND TO THE COMMENTS OF REVIEWERS--I 
KNOW I DO--INCLUDING THOSE UP THE CHAIN. BUT WE MUST 
ALL RECOGNIZE THE NEED TO PROVIDE A CONVINCING | 
ARGUMENT TO JUSTIFY OUR JUDGMENTS. THESE 
JUDGMENTS ARE IMPORTANT. 
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IN CONCLUSION, I BELIEVE THAT BOB GATES’ EMPHASIS 
ON SUBSTANTIVE CREDIBILITY AND QUALITY WAS ONE OF 
HIS KEY CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ANALYTIC PROCESS IN THE 
INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY. I AM NOT AWARE OF ANY 
PERSONNEL OR MORALE ISSUES ASSOCIATED WITH 
ANALYSTS IN THE SOVIET STRATEGIC FORCES ARENA THAT 
CAN CREDIBLY BE ATTRIBUTED TO MR. GATES OR THE 
STANDARDS HE IMPOSED ON THE ANALYTIC PROCESS. 
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Chairman Boren. Thank you, Mr. Gershwin. We appreciate your 
testimony very much. 

I was endeavoring to talk with other members of the ommittee 
about our schedule, considering the fact that we have gone on a lot 
longer today than we had anticipated. Ms. Glaudemans, this does 
not in any way indicate how long you should take. You should take 
as long as you need to give all the information that you would like 
to give. 3 

We had intended to finish about 5:00 p.m. because there were 
members who have problems if we went beyond 5:00 p.m. We will 
try to finish by 6:00 p.m. How much time do you think your state- 
ment will take? We will not hold you to it at all, but a ball park 
estimate? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. It won’t be much different than what I said in 
closed session. 

Chairman Boren. So about 20 or 25 minutes? 

[Ms. Glaudemans nods in the affirmative.] 

Chairman Boren. Well, I would suggest—Senator Rudman. 

Senator RupMaN. I do not mean to interrupt the chairman. 

Chairman Boren. Please go ahead. 

Senator RupMaAn. Mr. Chairman, I was just thinking that we 
have heard some very interesting testimony today. 

I think one of the most important pieces of testimony is from Mr. 
MacEachin who is here. He personally witnessed much of what has 
been talked about and who is still in an important position in the 
agency. I think to go ahead with him at 5:15 p.m. or 5:20 p.m. and 
go on till 6:20 p.m. or 6:30 p.m. makes no sense at all. I would very 
much like to hear this next witness and then let Mr. MacEachin 
come in and start out tomorrow morning, or whatever time the 
chairman wants, and then go the questioning. 

Now, I will tell you that I think. I do not know about anybody 
else on this panel, but I have absorbed about as much of this as I 
can today—I have rev:ewed, and I am sure others have more capac- 
ity, but I have reviewed—the Vice Chairman is nodding, I notice. 
[Laughter. ] 

Chairman Boren. Members of the press would like to stay till 
midnight. They impress me. 

Senator RupDMAN. But I have reviewed Mr. MacEachin’s testimo- 
ny, and it is pretty complex, as was Mr. Goodman’s and the others 
we have just heard. I would hope, Mr. Chairman, that we could 
hear a final witness of the panel tomorrow, then bring the whole 
panel up and see if we can get through our examination by the 
members. I expect that is possible. Then the chairman will have to 
decide where to go from there. 

Mr. Brapb ey. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Boren. Senator Bradley. 

Senator BRADLEY. If I could, is the proceeding still open to addi- 
tional witnesses? 

Chairman Boren. Yes. 

Senator Brab_ey. I think that a number have come to light, par- 
’ ticularly after the testimony, that we might hear. There might be 
other people that we would want to hear from. 
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Chairman Boren. There may be. I know at least of a couple of 
people who have come forward, one on one side and one on the 
other. : 

I think it will be a matter for us to consult among the members 
in looking at what those individuals might have to say and deter- 
mine whether or not we will actually need to call them as wit- 
nesses or whether we might like to ask them to put their written 
testimony into sworn form. It is one thing to accept testimony that 
is unsworn. It is another matter to have sworn testimony and to 
see if we want to have additional time for some other witnesses. 

As I was not able to be at the caucus today, has the decision been 
made on the recess next week? 

Senator METZENBAUM. The last I heard, Mr. Chairman, was that 
we would vote Tuesday afternoon and recess then. 

Chairman Boren. So we would be in Monday and Tuesday? 

Senator METZENBAUM. We would be in session Monday and Tues- 
day. 

Senator MurkowskI. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator METZENBAUM. I am not sure that is the final word, but 
that is what I heard. 

Senator MurKowskI. I am not sure that is the final word. For 
those of us who have to travel a day back to our State and a day 
back, the Tuesday or even Wednesday is very inconvenient, and 
put a tremendous personal sacrifice on Members who live on the 
West Coast, Hawaii, and other areas, and there has been objection 
to our leadership relative to that proposal, because it is our under- 
standing that the Thomas nomination does ripen sometime Friday 
or Saturday at the latest. 

Senator BRADLEY. Does what? 

Senator MurKkowskl. It ripens, all right. You have heard of that. 

Senator CRANSTON. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator MurkowskI. There are 48 hours—— 

Chairman Boren. We have enough problems in this committee 
without discussing the Thomas nomination on this panel as well. 
[General laughter. ] 

Senator MurkowskI. I would like to finish my statement, Mr. 
Chairman. A 48-hour period expires for the benefit of those who 
don’t smell very well, and I apologize, gentlemen. But I am—and 
there are several of us who are quite provoked at the suggestion 
that we come back in when indeed we could vote on that nomina- 
tion either Friday or Saturday. So obviously, I am not aware of 
what the final resolve is, but I did want to make it known to put 
that kind of additional burden, when obviously it can be disposed 
of, does strike the ire of some of us. 

Senator METZENBAUM. I would like to say to my colleague and 
friend that I think the issue is being pressed by those of the leader- 
ship on your side, and I think that there is no question that there 
are a number of people who wish to be heard in connection with 
Judge Thomas. My own view is that it could very well be put off to 
the following Tuesday, when we come back normally—that is, 2 
weeks from today. The world will not come to an end if Mr. 
Thomas were not confirmed for a few more days. — 

Senator MurkowskI. Well, my friend from Ohio has a point. But 
by the same token, some of us plan events, make certain commit- 
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ments in our home state, and then are presented with the require- 
ment of suddenly returning to Washington. As I think my friend 
from Ohio knows, we could start on that nomination uporf unani- 
mous consent agreement today, but clearly we are unable to get 
that, so that 48-hour ripening period I referred to evidently has to 
go on. That is the right of the Senator from Ohio or any other Sen- 
ator, but I think it is appropriate that those of us who are incon- 
venienced rather dramatically at least be heard on it, and I think I 
have been heard on it. 

Chairman Boren. The Chair has learned its lesson. The Chair 
should know better than to ask a question about the schedule of 
the Senate. 

Ms. Glaudemans, if you would come on up, we are going to turn 
to you. I would suggest we do this. Ms. Glaudemans’ testimony will 
run until some time about 5:15 p.m. or so. Since some Members did 
not want to go past 5:00 p.m. and some Members did not want to 
start quite as early as 9:30 a.m., we will conclude tonight with the 
testimony of Ms. Glaudemans. 

We will commence in the morning at 9:45 a.m. with the testimo- 
ny of Mr. MacEachin followed immediately thereafter by the panel 
all being present for questions by Members. I do want to indicate 
that it is still possible that we may go into the evening tomorrow 
in closed session. 

If the Senate is not in session, we will reevaluate, but if we are 
going to be here anyway, we may well have what I am told will be 
a relatively brief closed session to receive the matter we had dis- 
cussed earlier. That is the report on any particular mention of 
Members of Congress or staffs in any kind of intelligence collec- 
tion, inadvertent or otherwise, that might have affected Members 
of Congress or Congressional staff. 

Then we will discuss among ourselves whether or not there are 
any additional witnesses. It would be my plan that if the Senate 
continues over into Friday or Saturday, we will complete the hear- 
ings this week. If there are one or two other witnesses that we will 
want to hear, we will look at that. Then we will have Mr. Gates 
back in both closed and open session if as Members indicate to me 
there are classified questions they wish to ask him. If not, we will 
go immediately into open session and we will then conclude the 
hearings sometime this week with Mr. Gates being the final wit- 
ness. So that is an update on how we will proceed. 

Let me say also I have been asked by our six witnesses if there 
are any strictures on them talking with the media or anyone else 
at this point. As far as the Chair is concerned, there are not any 
strictures at this point in time. We simply had asked that we not 
have discussion of what was heard in closed session until we had 
an opportunity, being fair to all sides concerned, to commence our 
open testimony. 

So as far as I am concerned, that period of time has passed. I had 
been asked by some of the witnesses, and some of the members of 
the media as well. I think since we are in open session and we have 
heard some of our witnesses already, certainly there should be no 
‘constraints left on any of them to discuss whatever they would like 
to discuss. It does not mean that they are obligated to take all the 
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questions and answer them, but they are certainly free to do so and 
be in good faith as far as the Chair is concerned. 

Ms. Glaudemans, if you would, please come forward at this time. 

Senator Brab.ey. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Boren. Senator Bradley. 

Senator BRADLEY. You have gone, I think, to great lengths to 
make sure that all the presentations are balanced, one pro, one 
con. 

Chairman Boren. Yes. 

Senator BRADLEY. I think that that is the fair way to do it. Iam 
wondering if we conclude with Ms. Glaudemans tonight and then 
tomorrow we open with a pro as opposed to a con, since we were 
supposed to end at 5:00 p.m. anyway: 

Chairman Boren. Would you prefer to have Ms. Glaudemans 
come tomorrow, if she can? 

Senator BRADLEY. I think it might be in balance. 

Chairman Boren. Ms. Glaudemans, you know the Chair does not 
show any preferential basis, but I would indicate that this witness 
does have Oklahoma roots, and beyond that, Cherokee roots as 
well, which cause the Chair to tilt slightly toward accommodating 
this witness’ schedule. So let me ask you, Ms. Glaudemans, does it 
matter to you? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. No, it does not. 

Senator Boren. Well, I think, then, that being the case, and 
. since we have now discussed the schedule for almost as long as Ms. 
Glaudemans’ testimony would have taken, we will stand in recess 
and begin with Ms. Glaudemans in the morning at 9:45 a.m. We 
will then have Mr. MacEachin’s testimony, and we will then go 
into questions from the Committee for the remainder of at least 
the daylight hours tomorrow. 

[Whereupon, at 4:55 p.m., the Committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 9:45 a.m., Wednesday, October 2, 1991.] 
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a.m., in room SH-216, Hart Senate Office Building, the Honorable 
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Present: Senators Boren, Nunn, Hollings, Bradley, Cranston, 
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Also Present: George Tenet, Staff Director; John Moseman, Mi- 
nority Staff Director; Britt Snider, Chief Counsel; and Kathleen 
McGhee, Chief Clerk. 

Chairman Boren. The hearings will resume. I have a couple of 
announcements this morning, and a brief opening comment before 
we begin with our first witness. We appreciate the witnesses being 
so understanding in terms of changing their schedules to be with 
us. We had intended to finish all the opening statements yesterday 
but the schedule of votes on the Senate Floor conspired against us. 
I am happy to say that the schedule on the Senate Floor today 
should cooperate with us because the votes for today will be 
stacked beginning at 4:00 o’clock this afternoon. 

It would be my plan to go this morning until approximately 12:45 
and return at approximately 2:15. We will then go until the votes 
start at 4:00 o’clock when there will be four back to back votes. 
There are some other meetings going on between 5:00 and 6:00, so 
my plan would then be for us to return at 7:30 either in open or 
closed session depending upon whether or not we have finished the 
questioning of these witnesses in open session. If we have any addi- 
tional questions on classified matters for the witnesses, we will 
then proceed to closed session. Then we will have our closed session 
on the question of intelligence that might have been collected 
about Members of Congress or their staff that had been mentioned. 
Comments have been mentioned in open hearing but we have to 
consider this issue because of its classified nature in closed session. 

So that will be the schedule today. We will break from. approxi- 
mately 12:45 to 2:15, and then we will be forced to break again 
about 4:00 o’clock. We should not have other interruptions on the 
Floor today. 
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The schedule for the balance of the week will be uncertain. If we 
finish all of these witnesses today, finish our closed session tonight, 
and depending upon whether we call any additional witnesses 
before us on this subject, it is likely that sometime tomorrow we 
will begin with our questioning of Mr. Gates and hopefully com- 
plete the hearings sometime on Friday. I have been told by Mem- 
bers of the Committee that some of those who live in far-flung 
places need to leave by approximately noon to 1:00 o’clock on 
Friday, so it is my hope that we will be able to complete our work 
by that time. 

Of course, the Committee would not take any vote on this matter 
this week. We want to have adequate opportunity for everyone to 
review the record. As I have said in the beginning, we will take as 
long as we need to take in an expeditious fashion. This nomination 
has been pending now for literally months and we’ve had a lot of 
time to go over the information available to us. So I do think we 
should be timely. We should not go on beyond what we need in 
terms of being thorough, but we will not press ourselves or put our- 
selves under an artificial deadline if we come across information 
that needs to be more thoroughly examined. 

Senator DeConcin1. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Boren. Yes? 

Senator DeConcin1. Regarding the schedule, when you have time 
would you yield for a question? 

Chairman Boren. Yes, sir, I would be happy to. 

Senator DEConcrnt. Mr. Chairman, I have no quarrel with trying 
to finish this before Friday or the recess, but I really question the 
need to have late night sessions. 

Chairman Boren. Well, we won’t have late night sessions, I will 
assure you. We will not go past 9:30 or so at night. 

Senator DEConcini. That is late night for this early to bed 
person. 

Chairman Boren. If that gets to be too—— 

Senator DEConcrINI. I mean, Mr. Chairman, this is an important 
issue, and you know, I don’t mind putting in 10 or 12 hours here. 

Chairman Boren. Yes. 

Senator DreConcini. But to stay here like tonight, I have got 
other things to do. I will have to cancel, because it is a very impor- 
tant meeting. And you know, it seems to me like 7:00 or 7:30 is a 
reasonable time to cease operation of something that isn’t of a na- 
tional emergency that we have to do. That is just my opinion, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Boren. I thank the Senator. My problem is that as 
you recall, probably six weeks ago when I notified Members of the 
Committee of the schedule, I indicated that it might be necessary 
for Members to set aside or plan to be available in the evenings. 
We can start much earlier in the mornings, at 8:00 o’clock if people 
want to do that. But I think that we need to be timely in this 
matter and I certainly wouldn’t push the Committee past 10 or 12 
hours a day. I will try to accommodate any Senators in the order of 
questioning on schedules who have other engagements. We will try 
to work it that Senators can change their order of questioning with 
consent of others. If Friday comes and we have not finished and 
there are still questions, we will proceed ahead. 
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Senator DeConcin1. If the Chairman would yield, I appreciate 
that, I just have to register a strong complaint of staying here until 
9:30 tonight when we have tomorrow and Friday and we're not 
going on recess now until what, Wednesday, so you know. 

Chairman Boren. Well, I am told by several Members of the 
Committee, I would say to my friend from Arizona, that they. will 
not be here on Monday and Tuesday since we are not having votes 
until Tuesday night. I have been told by other Members of the 
Committee that they won’t stay on Wednesday. My problem is just 
trying to get a quorum to do business. 

Senator DEConcin1. If the Chairman would yield, let me just 
point out, it seems to me that working hours for most people are 
daylight hours, from 8:00 or 9:00 or whatever the Chairman wants 
to call until 7:00 o’clock or 8:00 o’clock. And then if people are 
going to take days off that are working days and the Senate is in 
session, why should we stay at night when the Senate is not even 
going to be in session, we don’t think. It really is not—is not a good 
situation. 

Chairman Boren. If the Senator will help me get the pledge of 
others that they will be here on the following Monday and Tuesday 
during the daylight hours, I would be happy to do that. 

Senator DEConcrnI. I’ll be here. 

Chairman Boren. I will consult with everyone privately. I simply 
have to try to operate the Committee the way we can to get the 
maximum number present. I had some that didn’t want to begin 
until past 10:00 o’clock this morning. We had various people that 
wanted to quit last night at 5:00 o’clock. We have different con- 
flicts. So that is my problem. 

Senator Warner. Mr. Chairman, would you yield? Mr. Chair- 
man, I think that we all recognize that the Senate is a life of self- 
inflicted inconvenience. [General laughter. ] 

We witnessed this with this agreement last night to vote on 
Tuesday, which in my brief record of 13 years here has got to be 
the all time champion problem. So I think the Chair is doing the 
best we can, and we’re just going to have to move along as expedi- 
tiously as we can. And I commend the Chair. 

Senator RupMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to prolong this. Mr. 
Chairman, I just want to raise one issue, I was going to suggest to 
my friend from Arizona that we could go on Arizona time, that 
would solve everybody’s problem. 

Senator DEConcrn1. I would just say, we’d do a lot better on Ari- 
zona time, I'll tell you that. 

Senator RupMAN. I was going to suggest to the Chairman that 
there. is one other issue, and I don’t mean to complicate it. Mr. 
Chairman, I am very concerned about witnesses who have talked to 
some of us out in the corridor. They are people who care deeply 
about what they do. They have a deep concern about what the 
public is being told about the Papal assassination plot. Some agree, 
some disagree. And I think it well may be appropriate, because of 
all of the charges that have been made about that, that even if it 
was for a brief couple hours, to let each speak for five or ten min- 
utes and hear what they have to say on both sides of this issue— 
‘and there are people on both sides—if we’re going to expose every- 
thing here. I would disagree with Mr. Fuller, there wasn’t just 
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blood on the floor when we left here yesterday, there were limbs on 
the floor. And I dare say that if these analysts who did the product 
want to be heard, then we ought to have a ‘couple of hours for 
them. 

Senator D’AmaTo. Would the Senator yield for a moment. 

Senator RUDMAN. That’s the Chairman’s decision, but I wanted 
to be heard on it. 

Chairman Boren. I am going to cut off the discussion at this 
point because—— 

Senator D’AmatTo. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will—— 

Chairman Boren. We’ll have adequate— 

Senator D’AmaTo. You’ll have a tough time cutting it off. Mr. 
Chairman, let me—I ask the Chair to yield—I don’t think there is 
anybody who has asked fewer questions than I have. I have been 
reading this thoroughly and I would like an opportunity to make 
an observation. 

Let me tell you, I think Senator Rudman is absolutely right. I 
have read the affidavit which was submitted, the statement which 
was written by Kay Oliver, who was the principal drafter of the 
1985 intelligence assessment concerning the attempted assassina- 
tion of the Pope. Now, I understand the Committee has indicated 
that it wants—it will not take unsworn testimony or permit us to 
ask questions from it. I think it is absolutely essential that the 
person who wrote that report, who is the principal drafter, be given 
an opportunity to make known not only to this Committee but to 
the American public her assessments of what took place. Mr. Good- 
man made some very strong statements with respect to that. Mrs. 
Oliver, Kay Oliver indicates very, very—— 

Senator METZENBAUM. Mr. Chairman, I object to this procedure. 

Senator D’Amarto. Well, it’s too bad if you object. 

Senator METZENBAUM. I object to—— 

Senator D’AmATo. Listen, we listened to you for hours and I 
want to finish my statement—— 

Senator METzENBAUM. I am objecting to putting into the record 
unsworn testimony. 

Senator D’AmatTo [continuing]. And I am going to finish my 
statement no matter what you do. 

Chairman Boren. All right, all right. 

Senator D’Amarto. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Chairman Boren. Will both Senators please cease. 

Senator D’Amato. I would like to conclude my remarks, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Boren. I understand the Senator wants to conclude 
his remarks. Would you allow the Chairman to make a remark 
before you conclude your remarks? 

Now, we have had enough rancor. We are here for a very serious 
purpose. The Chair has been fair to everyone here. The Chair has 
already announced that we will have consultations among the 
Members in terms of whether or not additional witnesses should be 
called. Ms. Oliver is one of those people that we should certainly 
consider whether or not to call as an additional witness. 

Senator D’Amato. Well, Mr.—— 

Chairman Boren. We are going to have four votes on the Floor 
between 4:00 o’clock and 5:00 o’clock. It has been the plan of the 
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Chairman, in terms of the schedule and whether or not we call ad- 
ditional witnesses, that we will meet off the Floor in the Presi- 
dent’s Room among ourselves to discuss this and reach a’ decision 
as we have reached a decision on all of these other matters. I 
would point out to all Senators—and I am not directing this at you, 
Senator D’Amato or at Senator Metzenbaum—lI just point out to all 
Senators that every decision we have made in this Committee on 
procedure thus far has been unanimous. No Member on either side 
of the aisle has sought to cut off the rights of the other or to keep a 
witness from being called that any significant number of Members 
of this Committee felt should be called. That will continue to be 
our practice. If it means working longer hours, if it means going 
longer, if it means getting pledges to come back on Monday and 
Tuesday, whatever it takes, we will work to accommodate all Sena- 
tors. I think we'll have a very fair decision rendered and I think 
everyone will be able to hear the witnesses they want to hear. 

But we have witnesses here this morning and I think it would be 
more appropriate for us to have these discussions between 4:00 and 
5:00 o’clock, off the Floor while we’re having these votes. We’ll all 
be over there and we'll have plenty of opportunity to make these 
decisions. And I assure that there will be a fair results and one 
that will be based on consensus. 

I realize this is an important issue, and we’re dealing with very 
controversial matters here. We have very strongly felt opinions; 
the Members of this Committee are people of integrity and people 
who have deep feelings. I can assure the Senator from New York 
that all of these will be honored. 

Senator D’Amato. Well, Mr. Chairman, I thank the Chair and I’d 
just like to make this observation. I think it is important that those 
witnesses who do not have direct knowledge of the charges that 
have been made and who were involved should be given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. And I thank the Chair for indicating that we 
are going to review this matter. 

Chairman Boren. I assure you we will review that. I have talked 
to a couple of other Members of the Committee who have one or 
two other suggestions which will also be seriously considered. 

Ms. Glaudemans, please come on up to the table. That should at 
least be a first step of indication to you that we are going to allow 
you to testify after the other discussions we have had. The Chair 
wants to make one or two very brief remarks because of comments 
that have been made to me. I want to apologize to the Committee, 
but I think this is important that we stop and think, especially in 
light of some of the comments that have just been made. 

The American people in many ways are getting their first real 
glimpse into the Intelligence Community through these hearings. 
They are seeing perhaps in a more detailed way how the Intelli- 
gence Community really operates then they’ve every seen before. 
They’ve learned about the fact that in many ways the CIA is not 
one agency, but two. There is a very distinct difference between the 
operations side of the Agency and the intelligence analysis side of 
the Agency. } 

They’ve learned that even within the analysis side of the Agency 
there are various bodies that come together to form the intelli- 
gence analysis that comes to the decisionmakers. I think it’s very 
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healthy that the American people have this kind of insight into the 
Intelligence Community. One of our goals in these hearings has not 
only been to weigh carefully the qualifications of Mr. Gates to be 
the Director of Central Intelligence, but also to use these hearings 
as a forum to begin the debate about the future of intelligence in 
the United States. It gives the American people—since it is their 
taxpayers’ money, by the billions of dollars over the last decade 
that have gone into funding this apparatus—a better understand- 
ing about what it’s all about. 

I think that since we’re doing that, there are one or two things 
we ought to make clear. We have heard some very strongly differ- 
ing views here. We have had highlighted some of the mistakes that 
the Agency and the Intelligence Community has made. That’s the 
nature of a process like this. We have highlighted some of the dis- 
tortions of process that have occurred, and by going back over the 
Iran-Contra matters, indeed some actions that have been illegal. 

One of the things that I hope has also been made clear as we’ve 
heard the witness panel yesterday and today including former lead- 
ers of this Agency like Mr. McMahon and Mr. Inman and many 
others too numerous to mention is that we have an extraordinary 
caliber of individuals who work in the Intelligence Community. 
Many of these people care deeply about this country. 

Those of us who have worked on this Committee are also aware 
of many others who have risked their very lives in the service of 
their country. They are not policymakers. They’re people who are 
collectors of intelligence who serve their country based upon the 
ate that others make. They work long hours and take great 
risks. 

There are definitely those areas that need to be improved. This 
Committee has worked hard on them. Let me say on the question 
of independence of analysis, this is not the first hearing we've ever 
had on this subject. We’ve had many, but it’s the first open hearing 
we've had on this subject. 

When we look to the future and talk about changing budgetary 
priorities, this also is not the first time this Committee has consid- 
ered that. This Committee has been pushing and driving for 
changes in priorities as in more emphasis on human source intelli- 
gence collection in areas of the world where we have thin coverage 
for a long, long time. 

The other thing I want to say about this Committee, and it’s the 
thing that makes me most proud of being Chairman is that it is 
very unique in terms of the way that it operates. I heard and saw 
some reports in the media that Democrats were calling some wit- 
nesses, Republicans were calling some witnesses, and the witnesses 
ate had today and yesterday we decided to call in the last week 
or two. 

This is really not correct. I want to make that clear. This is one 
Committee that does not have a partisan staff. We’re the only Com- 
mittee in the Senate that has a Vice Chairman. Senator Murkow- 
ski as Vice Chairman and I as Chairman—have operated, as Sena- 
tor Cohen and I did, in a totally bipartisan fashion. The members 
of our staff are not hired on a political basis. Except for our two 
Staff Directors, I do not know the political affiliation of any other 
member of this staff. I’ve never asked and I don’t think Senator 
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Murkowski has ever asked. We have a uniquely American staff. 
We have never had a party line vote in this Committee. 

We have reached a consensus and I think as those who have 
watched and observed us for a long time now and observe fis in this 
hearing can recognize that we have an adequate range of views in 
this Committee. I could count on the fingers of two hands when 
we've had divided votes at all, never on party lines. On the most 
sensitive areas of programs of this government we've been able to 
reach a consensus, usually unanimous, about how to proceed after 
a long discussion among ourselves treating each other with mutual 
respect. 

These witnesses were all invited here not by Democrats or Re- 
publicans or one Member of this Committee or another. These wit- 
nesses were invited here by the Chairman of this Committee; both 
the witnesses who have had critical things to say about the nomi- 
nee and the witnesses who have had supportive things to say about 
the nominee. My invitations have been extended not on the basis of 
my own personal judgment but on the work of fifteen Members sit- 
ting together as a planning committee to look at the accusations, 
supporting documents and arguments that have been given to this 
Committee to try to a present a fair and balanced approach in 
these hearings. 

That’s the way we’ve operated and that’s the way we’re going to 
continue to operate. As we move into this questioning today of our 
witnesses, one of the things that has always disturbed me about 
the political climate in Washington, ever since I’ve been a Member 
of the Senate, is very often we forget that the people we’re dealing 
with are not abstractions. We don’t have before us an analyst, or a 
director, or a nominee. We have before us human beings who have 
their own feelings, their own concerns and their own professional 
careers. Whether they’re witnesses or whether they’re the nominee 
as in the case of Mr. Gates, they are human beings with careers, 
with children, spouses, family members and friends. 

I hope that all Members of the Committee will consider, both as 
we question the witnesses and as we finally reach a judgment on 
this nominee and his fitness to serve as Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, that we are not talking about pawns in any political chess 
game or anyone’s political agenda. Our job is to weigh the merits of 
an individual for a job. 

We also have the obligation to carefully consider the individual 
testimony of those people who have come before us with respect 
and with due consideration. I thought this morning that some re- 
marks that appeared in an editorial in the morning paper were 
very well stated. I will not say which one. It’s not our purpose to 
advertise one newspaper over another. They really give, in essence, 
the very difficult nature of the task before this Committee. They’re 
talking about the accusations, about the slanting of intelligence 
that we’re now considering. And here’s what this editorial said in 
part. 

* * * the second response must be that on the basis of the testimony so far, it’s 
going to be hard to make a fair decision. Thoughtful people have different and— 


each in its way—plausible views on whether the nominee, as a high level CIA offi- 
cial in the Reagan years, slanted intelligence reports to support policy. This is an 
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act that Mr. Gates himself has described as transgressing the “single, deepest ethi- 
cal and cultural principle of the CIA.” 


And all of our witnesses on both sides of this argument, I think, 
have had common agreement about that. 


His accusers could cite chapter and verse of the censorship and self-censorship in- 
duced by what they felt was intelligence politicization. But defenders depicted a fa- 


miliar liberal-vs.-conservative “adversary culture” that flourished between depart- 
ments and levels of the CIA, just as it flourishes elsewhere. 

We suspect that a measure of ambiguity is going to have to be accepted in pro- 
nouncing on Mr. Gates. The testimony challenging not only his analytical judgment, 
but also his professional integrity have certainly left some scars. Yet anyone who 
has ever worked in an organization of at least two people is bound to recognize the 
manner in which one person’s ambitions and frustrations, biases, and agendas can 
intersect and clash with another’s without either person being guilty of a mortal 
sin. 

To imagine that unity and consensus are a bureaucratic norm or attainable is 
silly. Nor are these qualities even desirable, least of all in an intelligence agency or 
some other place where truth is the professed object. It is the essence of democracy 
theory that truth issues from the clash of independent minds. This is the vexing 
realm the Intelligence Committee must enter on its way to judging Robert Gates. 
It’s like making an intelligence estimate. 

We have a very difficult judgment to make. I know the Members 
of this Committee very well. They’re not people who rush to judg- 
ment; we’re not charged with making a partisan decision. This is 
not the Agriculture Committee or the Finance Committee where 
we're arguing ideological differences or philosophical differences or 
partisan differences. This is the Intelligence Committee. We're 
‘dealing with the qualifications of individuals. We’re dealing with 
very credible and conflicting testimony from individuals for whom 
we have the greatest of respect. Let’s keep that in perspective, and 
also the fact that we have seen, in public view, some very distinct, 
sharp differences—to some degree personal differences and person- 
al rancor—between people that work in an organization. Let’s bear 
in mind that that’s true in all organizations and there are many 
people in the CIA who work together on a collegial basis every day 
who make a lot of sacrifices to serve there and are doing a good 
job. At the same time there are some changes that must be made, 
‘and this Committee has the responsibility of trying to find them. 

So I just say that to set the stage for our continuing questions 
and testimony today, we have a very serious responsibility. We’re 
going to exercise that responsibility, and as I said in the beginning, 
if I have anything to say about it, when it’s all done, whatever 
judgment we render—and this Senator does not know which judg- 
ment he will render as an individual Member of this Committee— 
we’re going to do our best to make sure that those who view these 
proceedings will say they were fair, they were thorough and they 
were non-partisan. Our responsibility is not a partisan responsibil- 
ity—it’s.a responsibility of trust to the country and so we're going 
to proceed on that basis. 

Pa Glaudemans, I want to welcome you again. As I indicat- 
ed—— 

Senator BrapDLey. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Boren. I’m unbiased toward all the witnesses, but I 
particularly welcome this witness because she has the right roots— 
both being an Oklahoman and a Cherokee, As a fellow member of 
my own tribe, I particularly welcome her here today. She has 
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worked as an analyst in the Soviet area and she will give us her 
perspective today from that point of view. 

Ms. Glaudemans, would you stand please and be swoyn at this 
time and raise you right hand. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony that you’re about to 
give is the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God. 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. I do. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you very much. Ms. Glaudemans, we’d 
be happy to hear your testimony at this time. 

Pull it up very close because it doesn’t carry otherwise. 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Members of 
this Committee. 

Senator MurKowskI. Can’t hear you. A little closer. 


TESTIMONY OF JENNIFER L. GLAUDEMANS, FORMER ANALYST, 
OFFICE OF SOVIET ANALYSIS, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Ms. GLAUDEMANS. I will first begin with a description of my re- 
sponsibilities when I was at the Central Intelligence Agency. In the 
summer of 1982, I worked as a Graduate Fellow in the Office of 
Soviet Analysis working on Soviet foreign policy in the Third 
World. Upon completion of my graduate degree, I returned to the 
Central Intelligence Agency in October of 1983 where I entered this 
career training program for a little over a year. In January of 1985 
I returned to the Office of Soviet Analysis to the Third World divi- 
sion. In January of 1988 I transferred to the Strategic Forces Divi- 
sion where I worked on Soviet foreign policy toward the United 
States and East-West relations. I left the CIA in November 1989 
and went on leave of absence without pay until my paperwork was 
completed at the State Department. In March of 1990 I went to 
work at the State Department’s Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search working on Soviet arms control decision-making. I left in 
mid-June of this year, 1991, when I and my family relocated out of 
the Washington, D.C. area. 

While it is indeed an honor to come before you today, it is not a 
pleasure to testify under these particular circumstances. I take no 
satisfaction in sharing with you the basis of my conviction that Mr. 
Gates politicized intelligence analysis and is responsible for an 
overall degradation of the analytical process. During the period 
when American policymakers deserved and demanded unbiased ob- 
jective analysis about Soviet foreign policy in the Third World, I 
believe that they instead, at times, received distorted studies. Trag- 
ically, these slanted studies became the foundation upon which the 
Executive and Legislative branches of our government deliberated 
momentous foreign policy decisions. Unfortunately for the CIA, an- 
other result has been the continued exodus of many good Sovietolo- 
gists and the loss of an esprit de corps that can only exist in an 
atmosphere and a culture devoted to the highest standards of excel- 
lence. 

Let me be clear. I am here today at your request. As you may 
know, I walked away from this mess nearly two years ago. I find 
the re-examination of old scars and the publicity surrounding this 
hearing personally difficult. Until several weeks ago I had expected 
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that someone else would be testifying in this seat instead of myself, 
so I hope you understand that I am not motivated by some over- 
whelming desire to bad mouth the Central Intelligence Agency or 
anyone personally. When I left the Agency I did not write a book. I 
did not go to the media, nor did I solicit this Committee. I do not 
wish to bad mouth the Agency in general. There are still too many 
people working there whom I respect. In fact, I take great comfort 
in the offers of support I have received from a number of ana- 
lysts—young and some not so young—still working in the CIA, who 
do not feel that they are at liberty to come before you to speak 
publicly, but do not welcome the prospect of Mr. Gates returning to 
the CIA. 

I also believe that my perspective is somewhat different from the 
other witnesses you have heard—that from the lowest rung of the 
totem pole. As an analyst in the trenches, I have observed, experi- 
enced and witnessed the analytical process from its beginning to its 
end. While I am not always able to speak of direct contacts with 
Mr. Gates, I can speak to the times when his name was invoked 
and to the impact of his influence. I would not characterize those 
perceptions as stemming from either sour grapes of analysts who 
did not have their views accepted or from jealousy of those who re- 
sented Mr. Gates’ rapid elevation to senior management. I think 
such accusations are unfounded and make it all too convenient to 
dismiss what I, and many still in the Agency, believe is a real 
credibility problem. Such perceptions stem from the belief that the 
analyst’s credo, To Seek The Truth, was violated. That rigorous 
and judicial weighing of raw intelligence was lax. That our integri- 
ty was compromised. 

I believe in the oversight process, and it is with the sense of an 
obligation to- you, to myself and to my former colleagues that I ac- 
cepted your request to testify. I am convinced that whatever the 
outcomes of this hearing, if they serve to sensitize this Committee, 
senior Agency management and the Intelligence Community in 
general to the greater need for analytical rigor and intellectual 
honesty and to how easily these values can be lost in the daily com- 
promises of Washington debate, then I think the hearings will have 
been a success. 

Much of what I describe in my written testimony, which speaks 
primarily to the impact and the atmosphere surrounding this issue, 
resulted as much from careless, and perhaps deliberate, inattention 
to the maintenance of a culture devoted to truth as it did from a 
calculated effort to advance the views known to be consistent with 
a preconception of senior policymakers. When an unsubstantiated 
seventh floor rationale did not appear to be the result of policy 
bias, it appeared the result of a bureaucratic reflex discarding diffi- 
cult analytical rigor and playing it safe by only worst-casing Soviet 
policy. One cannot be seen as any less troubling as the other. To- 
gether they continue to contribute to a culture of fear and cynicism 
among front line analysts. Solving one without the other solves 
nothing. 

There was, and apparently still is, an atmosphere of intimidation 
within the Office of Soviet Analysis. Many, including myself, hold 
the view that Mr. Gates had certain people removed because of 
their consistent unwillingness to comply with his analytical line. 
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Even today, I am aware of a perception in SOVA that managers 
could risk their positions if they are not sufficiently pliant. There 
were times when insufficient evidence was irrelevant as long as the 
judgment was consistent with what Mr. Gates wanted, as in the 
case of the Iran Estimate. That this had tragic consequences re- 
garding the arms sales to Iran, I cite Mr. Gates’ testimony to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 21 January 1987 when Mr. 
Gates said, it is our understanding that this threat, referring to the 
Soviet threat toward Iran, was, in fact, one of the animating fac- 
tors for the Administration’s decision. 

There were heavy-handed and under-handed efforts to reverse or 
impose analytical conclusions not reflected by the regional office’s 
analysis, or, to misrepresent the Deputy Director of Intelligence 
views as the CIA’s view or the regional office’s view or the Intelli- 
gence Community’s view. This is not what I would call editing. Nor 
was it suppression of dissent of a few disgruntled analysts. As I 
recall all of these issues that I personally witnessed, the dissent 
was located on the seventh floor, not below it—although it has not 
been portrayed this way. 

Moreover, as analysts in the Office of Soviet Analysis, we could 
not have said that the Soviets sneezed without being able to prove 
it seven ways to Sunday. We never tried to make assertions that 
did not have a substantial evidentiary basis. That same standard 
did not apply, however, to what was being said about Soviet foreign 
policy in the Third World on the seventh floor or during Mr. Gates’ 
tenure at the National Intelligence Council. 

There was the bitter disappointment that no one in the CIA who 
was aware of or involved of the arms sales to Iran to so-called Ira- 
nian moderates ever consulted the Office of Near Eastern and 
South Asian analysis about who these so-called moderates were, 
how reliable they might be, what the likely prospects of their even- | 
tually emerging to power or whether or not they really even exist- 
ed. 

I don’t understand how you can justify spending so much money 
during that period, expanding the Directorate of Intelligence 
budget for personnel, training and education, contracts and foreign 
travel if the appropriate DI office was not even going to be consult- 
ed in such critical matters as who these so-called Iranian moder- 
ates were. 

I was a junior analyst at the time of the 1985 Iranian Estimate 
or the memorandum to holders, and I observed the opposition to 
the estimate’s judgment that the Soviets saw Iran as an area of 
major opportunity. I do not believe that the assertion that was 
made in this estimate could have been or should have been made 
without citing supporting evidence. And it did not. 

And I also knew that the evidence pointed in the other direction: 
that the Soviets viewed their prospects as slim, at least as long as 
Khomeini was alive or the Iran-Iraq War was ongoing. 

First, the Iranian government itself had eradicated, killed or sent 
into exile most of the Tudeh or the Iranian Communist Party. 

Second, the government had rolled up all of the KGB’s assets. 
Iran’s anti-Soviet rhetoric, particularly regarding Soviet involve- 
ment in Afghanistan and towards Soviet Muslims was extremely 
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high. And the Iranians were actively lending support to the 
Afghan Mujahedin. 

Third, 18 Soviet diplomats had been expelled from Iran and the 
Iranians were not allowing their replacement or return. 

Fourth, small arms sales, which were little to begin with, were 
dramatically down. Economic advisors had been withdrawn from a 
power plant project in Afaz in 1983. And in June of 1985, the rest 
of the economic advisors were withdrawn from Esfahan. 

Fifth, the leading Soviet academician on the Third World, Rus- 
taslov Ulinosky, wrote two long articles in the Communist Party 
Journal, Kommunist, which reassessed the earlier more optimistic 
assessments of the Iranian revolution. His late spring 1985 article 
was the most pessimistic about the implications of the Iranian gov- 
ernment for Soviet interests. 

Sixth, there were defector reports from Vladmir Kuzichkin 
which may now be read in his just published book called Inside the 
KGB that strongly confirmed that the Soviet opportunities were 
slim. 

Seventh, Soviet efforts in the early 1980’s to court the Iranians 
had not been successful and had only resulted in the souring of 
Moscow’s relations with Baghdad. 

Eighth, the Transcaucasus Military District which shares the 

contiguous border with Iran was regarded, at least by all the mili- 
tary analysts I knew, as the weakest, most unprepared and ill- 
equipped military district in the Soviet Union. 
. Now, at this time, the Iranians were trying to end some of their 
isolation. And Iranian Foreign Minister Vilayadi traveled to the 
U.S.S.R. and to France and China. It is clear that the Iranians 
wanted the Soviets to stop selling arms to Iraq. I think they also 
wanted to try to acquire major Soviet weapons systems, but the So- 
viets had imposed an embargo and had not shown any signs of lift- 
ing that embargo. 

We in SOVA argued that the Soviets had put down strong condi- 
tions for an improvement in relations with Iran, in that they de- 
manded that the Iranians alleviate some of these problems in the 
relationship that I have just described to you. And the Iranians 
were showing no inclination to do so. 

The Soviets also wanted Iran to enter into some form of peace 
negotiations with Baghdad. And Iran was not willing to do that 
either at that time. 

Thus, we said the door was never closed but the policy was tough 
and it was tough because the Soviets did not assess their prospects 
as very good. 

We never said Iran was not important in a geostrategic sense to 
the U.S.S.R. We said that as long as the United States was locked 
out of Iran, the Soviets could afford to insist on getting something 
in return from Iran. And that they themselves were not optimistic. 

The estimate you are all painfully aware of did not say that 
there was a potential for Soviet opportunities in Iran should the in- 
stability that was predicted in that estimate come about. The esti- 
mate said that the Soviets view Iran as an area of major opportuni- 
ty in 1985. The estimate did not cite, and neither did Mr. Fuller’s 
memos to the NSC that ran concurrently to that estimate, any evi- 
dence to support that assertion. That’s where I have my gripe. 
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Moreover, approximately six months later, I was the SOVA rep- 
resentative to a follow-on to that May ’85 Memo to Holders. The 
newer estimate stated up front that the May ’85 judgmeat regard- 
ing the U.S.S.R. was wrong. That this was a case of politicization 
really did not become clear to me or to others in SOVA until we 
had learned that the NIO for NESA, Graham Fuller, had written a 
memo to the National Security Council that made the same errone- 
ous analytical judgment. Not only do I believe that it was a funda- 
mental mistake of his memorandum to view Iran as a zero sum 
game to either be won or lost by the United States or Soviet Union, 
but I believe the assessment of Soviet prospects was grossly over- 
stated and unsubstantiated in light of evidence. I believe the esti- 
mate process was abused in this case. And to the degree it became 
the basis of the Reagan Administration’s policy justification for 
selling arms to Iran, I believe it was a tragic and embarrassing 
moment for the CIA. 

After the Iran-Contra scandal became public, I was asked in Jan- 
uary of 1987 to provide for Mr. Gates’ testimony to the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee an inventory of SOVA’s finished intelli- 
gence on Soviet policy toward Iran. I repeated much of what I have 
just told you in the context of the Iranian estimate. Prior to that, 
in 1983, there were two intelligence assessments written. One, on 
U.S.S.R.-Iran, Moscow’s policy and options, described the very lim- 
ited options the Soviet Union had. The other was on Moscow’s tilt 
toward Baghdad in the Iran-Iraq War. 

In 1984, there was a National Intelligence Estimate that stated 
that the Soviet prospects in Iran were also slim. From January to 
May of 1985, there were four National Intelligence Daily Articles 
on Iranian overtures to the U.S.S.R. and Soviet conditions which 
were going unmet. 

In February 1985, there was a typescript memorandum on the 
Soviet rejection of Iranian overtures. Then there was the May ’85 
Memo to Holders which stuck out like a sore thumb. In February 
’86, the subsequent Memorandum to Holders reversed the May ’85 
judgment. 

In early 1987, there was a long research paper published on 
Soviet policy in the Middle East which was also pessimistic on 
Soviet-Iranian relations as long as Khomeini was alive and the 
Iran-Iraq War was continuing. 

Also in the first half of 1987, there was an assessment on 
U.S.S.R.-Iran prospects for a troubled relationship which depicted 
Soviet options as quite limited for similar reasons. 

I give you all of this again, although you have the documenta- 
tion, because we were constantly re-examining our evidence and 
our analysis and were concerned about this question. We kept 
coming up, as you know, with a similar conclusion but we didn’t 
start out with a biased answer. I know that because I was the 
author of some of this work. And we were constantly trying to re- 
assess and see if we were wrong. 

This was the analytical legacy that Mr. Gates disregarded in his 
answer to the Senator Foreign Relations Committee on January 21, 
1987. In his statement, he reiterated the judgment of the May ’85 
Memo To Holders and I believe left the Committee with the wrong 
understanding of CIA’s analysis. Your Committee has all the docu- 
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mentation, including SOVA’s Memorandum for the Record explain- 
ing our disagreement with Mr. Gates’ testimony. I highlight it here 
because this is something I can speak to directly. 

There was the unambiguous signal sent when Mr. Gates walked 
down into the Maghreb Branch of NESA waving an analyst’s paper 
which stated that economic sanctions against Libya would be un- 
likely to succeed. Mr. Gates criticized the paper as being inconsist- 
ent with the Administration’s policy. 

Moreover, the use of alternative scenarios often cited as an ana- 
lytical innovation of Mr. Gates were believed by many in SOVA to 
be a perverted forum for unsubstantiated postulations rather than 
an honest quest to explain inconsistencies in evidence. 

There was a change in the process of doing analysis that I wit- 
nessed from that which I received instruction about. In the analyst 
training courses, the CIA taught me that my responsibilities were 
to be independent. I was given the Myers-Briggs personality test so 
that I would understand my own subconscious biases and could 
deal with them in the process of my analytical work. I was taught 
that there is a tremendous responsibility in weighing evidence and 
that I had a duty to have a very good working relationship with 
my collector counterparts so that I could inform them of my intelli- 
gence gaps and seek to get what I needed. I also was taught that I 
had a duty to state when I didn’t know certain things in my re- 
search. I was taught that alternative scenarios were meant to ex- 
plain inconsistencies in evidence or uncertainties because of a lack 
of evidence. 

We were first told in late May 1985, after Mr. Goodman was re- 
moved from his office, that the way we did analysis was going to 
have to change. That the way we packaged and presented our mes- 
sage had to change. We were also subsequently told in a formal 
memorandum to the Third World Division in May of 1986 that the 
way we presented our analysis had to change. I was specifically 
told, and it also came out in conversations and discussions, that we 
were supposed to just describe evidence; that we were not to come 
to a conclusion. That we were to leave our analysis open-ended so 
that readers could come to a conclusion themselves. 

There was a paper done on whether or not there were Soviet sup- 
port for a particular Asian Communist party that was known to be 
primarily backed by the People’s Republic of China. This paper 
simply went down and described every piece of evidence on the 
subject matter. This was touted to me and to the Division as the 
way we were supposed to do analysis. Do not come to a conclusion. 
It may be too offensive to the seventh floor. You might be accused 
of sticking your finger in the eye of a policymaker. I was disturbed 
and upset by that example. 

First, it treated all pieces of evidence as equally valuable and I 
think you are all sophisticated enough to know that that can never 
be the case. 

Second, no one had ever told me before that my job was not to do 
analysis. Or to come to a conclusion. 

I believe the atmosphere has worsened over the last couple of 
years. The nature of politicization has become more blatant and I 
think the analysts more cynical. As bad as things may have been 
in SOVA’s Third World Division in the mid-1980’s, I do not believe 
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I have ever heard such a bitter cry for greater integrity as has 
been recently stated by many in SOVA who hold the view that Mr. 
Gates and his influence has led to a prostitution of SOVA’s analy- 
sis. 

I am aware that the morale among those working in SOVA’s in- 
ternal leadership division is devastatingly low and that you now 
possess documentation on this. 

That this was really such a problem came home to me when I 
went to work in the State Department at INR. I never once felt the 
pressure to provide analysis that was consistent with either Secre- 
tary Shultz’s or Secretary Baker’s or the President’s foreign policy. 
I only felt that what was expected of me from everyone in the 
chain of command that I worked for was to do my best. And it was 
in the absence of this atmosphere of policy bias or even, in some 
cases, worse, the anxiety of presenting a message that may be un- 
welcome that I realized things were really that bad at the CIA. 

And the absence of that atmosphere was so refreshing to me per- 
sonally because it really did enable me to devote my energies to try 
st understand what Soviet arms control decisionmaking was all 
about. 

I cannot emphasize enough that my experiences at the CIA were 
upsetting, particularly so because they ran counter to the princi- 
ples taught by the Agency itself in my training courses. They were 
frightening experiences in that the fear of being labeled a Soviet 
apologist sharply inhibited analytical initiative and bureaucratic 
assertiveness. 

I understand that you have heard from other witnesses who said 
that in the early 1980’s the seventh floor believed SOVA had too 
benign a view of the U.S.S.R. I believe these statements them- 
selves, that there was a benign view that needed correcting, con- 
firms that the seventh floor was imposing its own biases on analy- 
sis. I heard terms such as “soft on the Soviets” and “Soviet apolo- 
gist” thrown in certain people’s direction. And in an environment 
such as the CIA where employees must pass a polygraph question 
about their loyalty to the United States, that can be an extremely 
inhibiting managerial tool. 

I believe SOVA’s foreign policy analysts represented a critical 
mass of some of the best and the most perceptive Sovietologists 
that no university could match. Though they often debated and dis- 
agreed over the interpretation of evidence and events, they were 
seeing cracks, tensions and weaknesses in Moscow’s Third World 

olicy. 
‘ I eal as an analyst myself on Soviet policy toward the Middle 
East being constantly amazed by evidence that indicated just how 
little influence the Soviets had left in the region given their high 
point in the early 1970’s. 

In 1985, a GS-15 senior analyst and a visiting scholar in resi- 
dence were asked to do an appraisal of the U.S.S.R.’s performance 
in the Third World. When they presented their research of various 
indicators, much of which came from the Office of Global Issues, 
the paper was killed, and I have heard the accusation made that 
these analysts really didn’t have evidence to substantiate what 
they were saying. 
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Moreover, in 1986, Mr. Gates, suspecting that Soviet assistance 
in the Third World was going up, asked the Office of Soviet Analy- 
sis to examine the issue over a weekend. When the figures were 
collected, they indicated that, at best, the Soviets were holding 
even and in some cases the figures were actually declining. I was 
told by a person involved in this project that when Mr. Gates re- 
ceived the paper, he threw it away. He said he didn’t want to see it 
again. 

The Soviets themselves were keenly aware that they could no 
longer sustain the burdens of their empire. They saw their own 
weaknesses and vulnerabilities. And that is why we got new think- 
ing in the mid 1980’s. As Glasnost has proved, the Soviets saw 
much of their foreign policy as a net loss. Not worth the benefits 
they were getting. The decisions to deploy SS-20’s in Europe, to 
invade Afghanistan, and to subsidize other discredited regimes in 
the Third World were publicly criticized in the Soviet media and 
the Soviet parliament. I think it is a pathetic shame that analysts 
had this story to tell in 1985 and 1986 but could not get it out. 
Even more shameful because this was not just some academic de- 
bating society, it was the U.S. Government, and our audience were 
senior policymakers. 

I believe that in the 1980’s the CIA lacked a sense of where it 
was. While I suspect Mr. Gates genuinely held the views he public- 
ly espoused about the Soviet Union, I also think that he was too 
busy looking backward, fighting the Agency’s critics of the 197 0’s 
rather than looking and asking the pertinent questions of where is 
the Soviet Union today? Where is it going tomorrow? 

While commentators have characterized much of the 1980’s as a 
search for simple answers, I did not believe that you or policymak- 
ers of the Executive branch deserved simple analysis. You were en- 
titled to a realistic appraisal of Soviet policy, one that exposed limi- 
tations as well as the threats. 

I know of no one in SOVA or elsewhere in the Agency who re- 
fused or would refuse to examine any given intelligence question, 
provided they were allowed to do so without prejudice. But the at- 
mosphere in SOVA, as I believe has been confirmed by other wit- 
nesses, was politically charged. We were all keenly aware of what 
Mr. Gates and the DCI were saying publicly about Soviet foreign 
policy in the Third World, most of which was at variance with in- 
telligence. 

Not only could we feel Mr. Gate’s contempt, we could sense his 
party line. No one in SOVA was a Soviet apologist. But the atmos- 
phere and just the existence of that label made SOVA an extreme- 
ly difficult place to work. 

Because he was so public in his views, I believe Mr. Gates had a 
special obligation to uphold and protect the independence of CIA’s 
analysis. His objectivity never came through. Moreover, I believe 
he had an obligation to clearly distinguish what were his personal 
views from what were CIA or Intelligence Community views. His 
pens memo in the Papal assassination paper indicates one such 
ailure. 

The degree to which he neglected to maintain a clear and un- 
swerving commitment to analytical independence and objectivity in 
the DI, and his failure to reconcile this view once it became known 
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to him—which I believe was at least through the Inspector Gener- 
oe report on SOVA—suggests a lack of wisdom not becoming of a 
P _ 
The means by which politicization occurred is not readily docu- 
mented. There is little paper to evidence the continual and subtle 
pressures applied to analysts to make them comply. Because it is 
virtually impossible to collect a paper trail, evidence quickly be- 
comes one person’s word against another’s. 

But let me suggest to you that politicization is like fog. Though 
you cannot hold it in your hand or nail it to the wall, it is real. It 
does exist. And it does affect people’s behavior. 

I believe it is the pervasiveness of people’s perception that analy- 
sis was and still is politicized as a result of Mr. Gate’s influence, 
and the accumulation over time of incidents where it is charged to 
have occurred that lends tremendous credibility to your concerns 
here today. 

No one is accusing Mr. Gates of politicizing every Soviet issue 
that came across his desk. But I do believe there are sufficient in- _ 
stances of politicization to raise serious doubts. I know many ana- 
lysts out at Langley are pleading, and pleading largely to you, to 
set a higher standard of excellence and integrity. 

Thus, the questions are, how many instances of politicization are 
acceptable? Is the detrimental impact that it has on the integrity 
and the health of an institution acceptable? And if it is not accept- 
able, do you want the problems solved by the person who is be- 
lieved to have been responsible for creating it in the first place? 

These too are the burdens of your decision. If the Chairman 
would be so gracious, I would like to say something very personal 
to this Committee that’s not in any of my previous statements. 

I understand how difficult it is to believe what I and other wit- 
nesses have told you. This matter is extremely subjective and the 
issues are so personalized. And I understand how easy it is to be- 
lieve that analysts are too finicky, too egocentric, too whiney, or 
too academic. But I want to share with you some of my feelings 
about being an analyst. I had no less fun flying my computer ter- 
minal in search of an understanding of Soviet foreign policy than 
an F-18 pilot has flying his aircraft. And I got no less thrill out of 
finding the right words that would put me on the cutting edge of 
analysis than a test pilot had pushing the envelope. And that’s 
really how I felt about my job. For me it was the greatest privilege 
to work for the U.S. Government and to serve my country in the 
capacity as an analyst. 

In order to be so privileged, I consented to an extensive and in- 
trusive background investigation. I submitted to psychological ex- 
aminations and interviews, and twice I took and passed the poly- 
graph examination. After these procedures were completed, and 
when the Agency hired me, I believed I entered into a type of 
social contract with the CIA. I became obligated to protect sources 
and methods, and I became obligated to do my best as an analyst. 
But I also believe that the CIA had an obligation to me. They were 
obligated to uphold and protect my mission as an analyst who was 
responsible for providing independent analysis. I waited for three 
and a half years for somebody in a position of authority to do just 
that. ; 
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Senior Agency management was aware of the pervasive percep- 
tion of politicization a long time ago. There were Managerial Advi- 
sory Group reports on SOVA and the Third World Division back in 
the mid-1980’s. I was interviewed by their staff. ‘There was an In- 
spector General’s investigation of SOVA, and I was also inter- 
viewed by them in the fall of 1987. I talked to one of Judge Web- 
ster’s special assistants about this problem. I and a colleague told 
Mr. Kerr that the reason SOVA did not attempt to take a footnote 
in the Iran Estimate was because of prior experiences. The NIO for 
NESA told us that Mr. Gates preferred the other judgment, and 
that in light of Mr. Goodman’s removal, we did not believe we had 
the bureaucratic support to go ask an appeal from the DDI, who 
was also Mr. Gates, for a footnote. When I resigned I told my 
branch chief, my division chief, my group chief and the Deputy 
Office Director of SOVA why I was leaving. - 

The only answer I have heard to this perception problem was 
from Mr. Gates himself a few days ago to this Committee. He said 
that when he was a junior analyst, and his views were not accept- 
ed, that he too thought this was politicization. Senators, I think 
that answer is the most smug, condescending and callous answer to 
such a sensitive question I could possibly imagine, and I believe it 
offers an insight in Mr. Gates’ managerial style. I shudder to think 
what he might do if he is confirmed as DCI and he gets his hands 
on those SOVA MAG reports that you now possess. I know that as 
a former employee of the CIA, who left at the GS-13 level, I am 
irrelevant to the CIA and to its future. But on behalf of those ana- 
lysts whose views are reflected in the MAG reports you now have, 
and whose views are reflected in the Memorandums for the Record 
that your Committee staff has compiled, I ask you not to give them 
the back of your hand. Even if you conclude that the basis for their 
perceptions that analysis has been politicized are unfounded, please 
take care to see that this perception is alleviated in a manner that 
also sends a clear, loud and strong signal as to what the analyst’s 
mission really is. I believe those people deserve a better answer 
than the one they have been given by Mr. Gates thus far. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you very much, Ms. Glaudemans, for 
your testimony. As I was trying to say in my remarks before you 
testified, however one might conclude about the point of view 
which you expressed, you have certainly expressed from your own 
point of view the dedication you felt to serving that agency, the 
pride you felt in terms of what you were trying to do and the con- 
tribution you were trying to make to your country. And what I was 
trying to say in my opening remarks is—and I’m sure you would 
agree with this—that—the vast majority of people who work in the 
Agency reflect that kind of dedication and who work with the same 
intensity and long hours that you did when you were there. 

I appreciate your statement very much and appreciate your 
being with us. 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Boren. Our concluding witness on this panel this 
morning will be Mr. Douglas MacKEachin, currently a chief of the 
DCI’s Arms Control Intelligence Staff, and formerly Director of the 
Office of Soviet Analysis, which has been the subject of so much 
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discussion here by the various members of the panel who have pre- 
ceded this witness. So, we welcome you, Mr. MacEachin and the 
testimony that you will give and the perspective that yoy can bring 
to us as you do testify. 

3 I would ask that you raise your right hand and be sworn at this 
ime. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony that you are about to 
give is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God. - 

Mr. MacEacuin. I do. 

Chariman Boren. Thank you very much. You may be seated. 

Senator Warner. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one procedural ques- 
tion. Those of us who are trying to be here as much as we can 
today are anxious to be here during the cross examination of cer- 
tain witnesses. Has the Chair established the order in which the 
series of witnesses who have now presented direct statements will 
return for the purpose—— 

Chairman Boren. All members will return as one panel. All six 
will be before us. : 

Senator WARNER. At one time? 

Chairman Boren. At one time. I’ve just sent a note down. I be- 
lieve you were out of the room. I will recognize Members of the 
Committee in order for fifteen minute rounds of questions which 
can be directed to any witness, and if any Member of the Commit- 
tee wishes to yield his fifteen minutes to another Member of the 
Committee in the opening round, they may do so. The Chair will 
also limit himself to fifteen minutes. I would appreciate it if when 
Members begin questioning, they would indicate to me if they plan 
to take fifteen minutes or if another Member has yielded addition- 
al time to them. We will then go on until probably close to 1:00 
o’clock and come back at approximately 2:15 until the votes begin 
at 4:00. We will have a meeting of Members only between four and 
five off the Floor in the President’s Room to discuss the schedule 
and witnesses. 

I know some of these witnesses, by the way, have indicated to me 
that they wish to return home tonight to other parts of the coun- 
try. They’re very hopeful that we’ll be able to have completed our 
questioning of them today so that they can return to their homes 
tonight. One wishes to go back to Connecticut and another to Cali- 
fornia. So we will certainly endeavor to do that. 

Senator Murkowski. Mr. Chairman, you anticipate going until 
what time? 

Chairman Boren. One o’clock. 

Senator MurkowskI. Till one o’clock. 

Chairman Boren. Coming back at two fifteen. 

Senator MurkowskI. At two fifteen. Thank you. 

Chairman Boren. Mr. MacEachin, we appreciate your being 
here. Your testimony is very important testimony for us to hear. I 
appreciate your patience in rearranging your schedule as we antici- 
pated having you yesterday, and we welcome your statement at 
this time. 

Mr. MacEacuin. First, am I close enough to the microphone? 

Chairman Boren. Pull it even a little closer. 

Mr. MacEacuin. Closer? 
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TESTIMONY OF DOUGLAS MacEACHIN, FORMER DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF SOVIET ANALYSIS, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Mr. MacEacuin. Mr. Chairman, I'd like to start off by acknow]- 
edging something that I regret having done. We all have this thing 
happen to us in our lives. This is in connection with a memoran- 
dum that I wrote back in 1987 in January, the circumstances for 
that memorandums coming into being have been discussed and I 
can discuss it at the end. In that memorandum in trying to de- 
scribe or characterize 

Senator DECoNcINI. I’m sorry. What memorandum? 

Mr. MacEacuin. January of 1987. 

Senator DECoNcINI. Would you identify it a little bit more for 
me? 

Mr. MacEacun. It had to do with the Memorandum to Holders 
of the NIE on Iran which was written in 1985. 

Senator DECoNCINI. Thank you. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MacEacuin. Actually, this is just a side line, Senator, all I 
wanted to say was in that memorandum I used the term in describ- 
ing the flow of analysis, swerve. I never knew that term would be 
immortalized in so much testimony. It was a descriptive term and 
was not a valued judgment. But I’ve heard it quoted now about the 
last five or six days. 

Most of the speakers have given some personal background. I 
would like to only just hit a couple of points which may be relevant 
to my own testimony here today. 

The first one, I graduated with a Bachelor’s Degree from Miami 
University in Ohio. I say that only because as a consequence of 
these hearings, I’ve discovered a former DCI also graduated from 
there. I did not know that until these hearings took place. 

The taxpayer actually paid for my education. I went on a Navy 
scholarship. And after that was commissioned in the United States 
Marine Corps as a regular commission. I returned—I resigned that 
commission, returned to graduate school also at Miami University. 
From there I got a Merchant Fellowship to Ohio State University, 
but I decided to not pursue an academic career. And so I decided I 
did not need a doctorate and besides I wanted to go to work for CIA 
right away. 

The point I’d like to make, sir, is that I did not study Soviet af- 
fairs in college. I do not consider myself a Sovietologist. And after 
the discussions I’ve been hearing, I guess I’m glad I’m not. 

I did my education in economics and literature. My role models 
were Captain Ahab, Cyrano DeBergerac and more recently, George 
Smiley. I haven’t told that to too many people, but I don’t think 
the Ahab part will come as any surprise to my colleagues 

I worked on the Soviet Union, using my economic education, my 
military background on Soviet military and economic affairs, de- 
fense industry and arms control. So I think 23 of my 26 years was 
CIA. For five of those years, I was the Director of Soviet Analysis 
and I had the wonderful opportunity to work with some brilliant 
and knowledgeable people and they filled in a great deal of my 
education about the internal workings of the Soviet system in the 
Soviet Union. But I did not study international affairs in college 
and I apparently still don’t know much about international affairs. 
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And this has caused me from time to time to fail to see the absurd- 
ity in some of the alternative views that have bothered so many of 
my colleagues. a 

What I do believe I am is a professional intelligence officer. And 
I want to talk about professional intelligence officers. I do not ever 
want to be considered a Soviet expert, but a professional intelli- 
gence officer who works in the Soviet Field. 

Now this is a very awkward appearance for me. I’ve tried to be a 
little light here to start off, but I have to tell you that this is with- 
out question, the worst day, the worst couple of days in a 26-year 
career. For reasons I’ll describe. And it’s also very awkward for me 
to be here today. I’m absolutely clearly at a no win position. If Mr. 
Gates is confirmed, he will be my direct supervisor. I’m not in 
semi-retirement as Mr. Ford has said. And, therefore, I risk the 
prospect that anything I say in his favor will be viewed by some as 
statements of a bureaucrat taking care of this career. And any- 
thing I might say which is not viewed as favorable will be seen by 
others is taking care of my career in yet another way. 

All I'll have to hold on to, Mr. Chairman, and I hope at least to 
have some of it left, is after this hearing is the credibility I think 
I’ve demonstrated over some 26 years as being willing to challenge 
the conventional view and take whatever flack comes with it. I’ve 
made many mistakes in this process. Mistakes of substances, mis- 
takes of process. And I’ve paid my share of the bureaucratic penal- 
ties for doing so. 

For whatever sins my detractors might assign to me, I don’t be- 
lieve that any will say that or any will accuse me of ever backing 
down from a confrontation. Now that includes a confrontation at 
whatever senior level. I feel a bit like an egoit talking about myself 
this way but given the circumstances here, of conflicting allega- 
tions and assertions, the problem before this Committee is, as I 
read in the editorial that the Chairman just quoted, much like 
trying to develop an intelligence assessment. So, I felt forced to in- 
clude what my business is called a source description for yet an- 
other piece of conflicting evidence. 

And_I sincerely hope, Mr. Chairman, that the Committee does 
probe into the specific evidence behind all of the assertions that 
have been made here. Because listening to these proceedings, I’ve 
been struck by how much they reflect the same approaches and 
contests and clashes of egoes that I’ve listened to for now for more 
than 26 years. 

The same characteristics are all there. And emphasis on pieces of 
evidence that support one case, I think rather careless sourcing, po- 
sition advocacy rather than balanced assessments. It’s going to be 
left to the Committee to sort this out and be the honest brokers. It 
does seem surprising to me that in one case someone can criticize 
misinformation or the use of heresay in the preparation of intelli- 
gence estimates you’d come into something as important as these 
hearings and make use of heresay evidence without appropriate 
qualifications and mis-state some of the reports as though they 
were facts, when, as I think, if you do probe them carefully, it will 
ultimately be seen that many are wide open to challenge and inter- 
pretation at best and a good number of them are simply factually 
wrong. 
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I'll try to point out some specific examples as we get into the spe- 
cific cases that have been raised. I just would like to say that 
before I go a little further, that according to my records most of the 
documentation for the cases just cited have been made available to 
the Committee and I am not going to be the one to try to go 
through and show what I think was wrong with what was said 
about them. I think the Committee and its staff will do that. And 
Y’'ll let the case stand for themselves. I might come back to one or 
two just to highlight them later. 

One other very awkward aspect of this, Mr. Chairman, is that 
Mr. Goodman has been a friend and colleague of mine for my 
entire career, from our first meeting at a festive group attending 
the Washington Senators Detroit Tigers baseball game. So you 
know how far that goes back. And despite the fact that he remains 
an avid Oriole fan, we’ve maintained that friendship to this day. I 
have the highest regard for his intellect, for his personal integrity, 
and for his courage, none of which needs elaboration before this au- 
dience. 

This also is not the first time that I’ve been on opposite sides on 
a very delicate and serious debate with him. And at times, I’ve de- 
veloped the highest regard for his skills in articulation and in de- 
bating his views. Again, none of which I need to outline here. 

And to use a vernacular, I’ve been blown away in more than one 
case. But we’ve always remained friends and I’m confident that it 
will be no different this time. 

. I should also record, Mr. Chairman, that in substantive debates 
with others in our building, my own views during the 1980’s for 
sure, were more often in line with Mr. Goodman’s than with those 
of Mr. Casey or Mr. Gates and various members of the National 
Intelligence Council. That is the group that prepares the national 
evidence. 

The issue here, as far as I was concerned, was not that we were 
in substantive agreement. What I disagreed with was the way Mr. 
Goodman and several of his colleagues, colleagues under this super- 
vision went about dealing with these other views. And I still dis- 
agree with the way they went about that. 

I'll end up taking issue also with some of the statements made 
yesterday by Mr. Fuller. It was my office he was talking about in 
some of his remarks. I will also have to record, however, as regards 
his statement of perceptions of the emergence of a counter-culture 
mentality of SOVA, of seeming to lean over backwards to offset 
Mr. Casey’s own outlook. I guess I’d have to say that while it may 
not have been true, and I’ll always denounce it fiercely, we did do a 
very good job of conveying that impression from time to time. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it’s fair to say that these proceedings have 
unfolded, as they have unfolded, an issue emerged here which is I 
would say, with all due respect to Mr. Gates, larger than just Mr. 
Gates. And that is the issue of professional ethic or lack of it. In 
what some of us would like to think is a profession, as I said, I’d 
like to believe I am a professional intelligence officer. 

We will tell you instantly if asked we do have a professional 
ethic. Tell it like it is. Too often what we really mean by that is 
tell it like I think it is and the emphasis is on I, not on think. 
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I must acknowledge with some thanks to certain inputs to these 
last minute changes in my statement. One is I did purloin the term 
professional ethics. Someone used it with me and it captured exact- 
ly what I had been trying to figure out how I was goingo describe 
to this Committee what I thought was at issue here. And so I don’t 
want to be accused of plagiarism. 

The other one I think which is frankly assisted me in explaining 
my own views on an issue that is very difficult to grapple with to 
paint, in words, was the juxtaposition of Mr. Goodman’s and Mr. 
Fuller’s testimony. All of the things I was seeking to find ways to 
describe and to paint it in a verbal picture, I think were acted out 
here. I’ll come back to the content of some of those presentations in 
a bit, Mr. Chairman. 

What I'd like to do is address them, the question of professional 
ethic in the context of the allegations of politicization. 

It’s a simple fact that should not have to be recorded that for a 
large part of the major intelligence issues the information from 
which the judgments must be drawn does not permit unambiguous 
conclusion. Far more often than we’d like, the evidence is quite le- ~ 
gitimately subject to different interpretations. Sometimes one alter- 
native stands out clearly as most likely. And the others are treated 
more in the order of possibilities. Other times two or more inter- 
pretations seem to fit the evidence equally well. And this is espe- 
cially so when we are trying to look ahead when we are often deal- 
ing with decisions that the foreign governments or actors have not 
yet made themselves. 

A second fundamental point I’d like to emphasize and one that I 
think should be equally obvious but I find myself continually re- 
peating it, including in testimony before this Committee earlier, is 
that the audience for the intelligence product is a very, very tough 
audience. It includes senior officials of the Executive department 
and Members of Congress and outside experts. And if an intelli-' 
gence product offers a judgment contrary to a particular policy 
view, whether a policy which is currently in effect or a policy 
which is being advocated by someone, it will be challenged. And it 
will be challenged by people of consequence who have access to a 
wide spectrum of views and expertise. And they have access to and 
make use of public forums and the media in ways that we in the 
Intelligence Community, intelligence business cannot and frankly, 
in my view, should not. 

This is the case across the board. In security and military issues, 
economic and trade issues, and the broad spectrum of foreign 

olicy. 

7 Mr. Chairman, I am going to digress and give you an example. 
Last Friday, at a meeting one of my staff was attending at a policy 
agency, an interagency meeting, a paper which had been published 
about a week earlier, a paper with which frankly I had problems, 
not because of the bottom line, I had problems with the paper be- 
cause I thought it didn’t offer anything new and didn’t really get at 
the question that was asked. Nonetheless, this paper was pointed 
out to my colleague as being, quote, “unhelpful right now”. It’s un- 
helpful while we are trying to persuade so and so. I better not go 
any further than that. 
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And all we could think of that night is isn’t anybody paying at- 
tention to what is going on? So I think, Mr. Chairman, if these 
public hearings have benefit, they might have benefit by being 
viewed by the consumer community. 

And all of this has been increasingly true over the past fifteen 
years or so. To put it in sum, for those in the intelligence business, 
the consumer population has become more demanding and the 
market more competitive. And in no where is this more true than 
a case for intelligence judgments in the Soviet Union. 

For me, and I think for most of us, one of the constants in my 
life from childhood to the present has been the centrality of the 
Soviet Union and our perceptions of threats to our security but 
also to our political and social values. 

In sum, it has seemed impossible at times to put out an estimate 
on a major Soviet issue without running cross ways from some- 
body. And that somebody nearly always includes a person of conse- 
quence, a senior figure of some sort who has access to alternative 
views and analysis and the media. 

I want to say that I’m not saying this as a complaint. There is 
one very easy way to avoid all of this. Just write a paper on a sub- 
ject nobody cares about and on an issue which does not bear on 
anything critical in the way of policy and you don’t have any prob- 
lems. But that’s an option which all conscientious intelligence ana- 
lysts foreswear. We want to play. We are proud of our products. 
There hasn’t been much said the last few days here about the good 
things that go on out there but I hope somebody will remember 
them. 

And, in fact, we always strive to create products that have a de- 
monstrable effect on policy. That’s why we are here. That’s the 
goal of all good intelligence analysts. But, if that’s what we want to 
do, then we need to be professional enough to deal with the highly 
charged environment in which we have to do this. 

And if we are to deal with this environment, and if we are to 
produce intelligence that has the credibility needed to affect policy 
views, I think we have to meet certain requirements. And by the 
way, I’m sure no one is going to disagree with me on these require- 
ments. And we are all going to say we adhere to them religiously 
every time. 

One requirement is to not just rigorously lay out the evidence 
but equally important, make explicit what is not known. Ms. Glau- 
demans talked about that. And it has been in my draft now for two 
weeks. That is what we have to do. And we must explicitly distin- 
guish what is fact, what is inference, and what is analytical judg- 
ment. 

Another requirement I believe is to seriously and rigorously lay 
out the competing interpretations of that evidence. I do not de- 
scribe that as a pro forma exercise. Something you do after you’ve 
reached your conclusion and now I’ve got to address this stupid 
idea the other guy has just to get the paper through. As I said, 
sometimes, not being as expert on foreign policy, I haven’t been 
able to see the stupidity in some of those other ideas. 

We have to also examine the alternatives as a means of deriving 
the judgments. And if we are going to deal with views contrary to 
our own conclusions, we must demonstrate we have tested those 
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views against the evidence. You do not persuade someone who 
holds a different view, a strongly held view, by giving a back of a 
hand to that or some pro forma treatment. 

Now, taking aside from it, I can remember several head to head 
confrontations with Mr. Casey personally, one or two I can specifi- 
cally talk to, but I particularly remember, I’ll give the example of 
the Soviet pipeline issue. But what persuaded him was a presenta- 
tion which showed how his theory couldn’t work with the evidence 
at hand. And this does not have to resolve in wishy papers. We can 
and we should come down on clear judgments whenever we can. 
And we should always be trying to push the envelope and we 
shouldn’t shrink from this kind of effort. 

I would note, however, Mr. Fuller said sometimes they want our 
best guess when there is no evidence. Well, I haven’t had too many 
requests for that. I have to tell you in my 26 years. And when I 
have, it’s usually been somebody who has said, all right we ac- 
knowledge there is no evidence, we would like you personally to 
give your personal best estimate. Your best guess. 

But I have to tell you, Mr. Chairman, that I have had the oppor- 
tunity in my career to serve some time with policy organizations. 
I’ve spent almost four years on an arms control delegation in 
Vienna. I’ve spent the last two years plus, two of the most—prob- 
ably two of the most rewarding years of my career working on 
arms control. In the latter capacity, to give an example, the head 
of my little group that meets with the Soviets has met with his 
Soviet counterpart more times I know than SOVA division chiefs 
met with their counterparts within the office. 

So, he doesn’t want to her pontification about what the Soviets 
think. He thinks he knows. And if he hears pontification, he’ll 
probably let the center know about it. And if you know the individ- 
ual involved, you’ll probably do it in a rather colorful language. 
And you won't need a telephone. 

The policymaker is bombarded with opinions. He doesn’t have to 
pay for them. He doesn’t have to ask for them. He gets them. He 
pays a lot of money in resources and intelligence and he’s got a 
right to ask for a little bit more from us. 

As I’ve said, the basis for a sound judgment should include a 
comparison of how the alternatives fit the evidence. And it should 
not be regarded as a cavalier process, something you just need to 
do to placate a reader. It should be part of the means of reaching 
your own judgment. That’s how you have to protect yourself. 
That’s the professional ethic. You have to protect yourself against 
what you should know are your biases. 

And, as I’ve said, if I had to confess to my own biases, they are a 
lot closer to Mel Goodman’s than they are to Mr. Gates. Mr. Gates 
knows that. He put up with me all these years, nonetheless. Mr. 
Gershwin, I think, could testify to that. And he’s here in the room. 

And that’s the test, sir, that I think that we most often fail. We 
don’t use that alternative analysis as part of deciding what we fi- 
nally conclude. I think too often we reach a conclusion and then 
explain why the other aren’t right. Not universal. I’m just trying to 
think if there’s anybody I haven’t made mad at me now, but prob- 
ably not. 
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I don’t think it’s controversial to say that at the time Mr. Gates 
took over as DDI, that’s the Deputy Director for Intelligence, the 
Agency had been in criticism for some time as having a mindset. 
Of taking a benign view of the Soviet threat. Mr. Fuller did me the 
favor yesterday of putting that line out for me. Of dealing with po- 
tentially threatening situations with a rational actor paradime 
rather than taking into account more ominous ideologically driven 
decisions on the part of the Soviets and other foreign governments. 

I don’t want to get on the issue of the validity of those criticisms. 
I personally believe many sprang from naivety and some are just 
flat wrong. But there was, unfortunately, a record that some critics 
could point to. 

Now, in the closed session I cited a long list of what had been 
widely advertised at least as intelligence failures. I can just say 
there are two in which I am particularly familiar because I was 
personally involved, both in the lead up to the event and then in 
the task force that dealt with it afterward. One of those was the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968. And of Afghanistan in 
1979. In both instances, we had seen definite signs of military prep- 
arations consistent with an invasion. If my Soviet colleagues are 
listening, I’m going to say 28 divisions, I hope one of them will tell 
me some day whether that was right. 

In each case, we failed to give a judgment that a military attack 
was likely or even the most likely outcome. In each case the attack 
did occur. In each case the attack occurred when our analysis had 
persuaded us this would be a dumb thing for the Soviets to do and 
they probably wouldn’t be doing dumb things. 

I had an opportunity to read some very raw material, fresh from 
the’source of a very highly placed KGB defector. He described the 
internal debates in the Soviet political circle prior to the invasion 
of Afghanistan. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the KGB op- 
posed it. And all the reasons they gave for opposing it were exactly 
the reasons that our analysts said that they wouldn’t do it. 

But, as he said, the idealogues and the party central committee 
carried the day. And all I am saying, Mr. Chairman, is that when 
we do our analysis, we should have weighed all those factors. 

We're all guilty of these things. I don’t want to seem self-serving, 
I have to also put on the record, and if I don’t, somebody’s going to 
do it in about a very short time, that during the first year follow- 
ing the invasion, there was a major disagreement within the CIA, 
within the analysts, over whether in the face of their obvious mis- 
calculations of the strength that the resistancy would counter, the 
Soviets would significantly increase their military forces there. 
And in that case, I was on the wrong side of the argument. 

But what really made a lasting impression on me, again, certain 
things stand out in your career, and even in advanced age, I re- 
member this one, I remember thinking about it long after it was 
over, and I remember saying to myself, I hope you learned a lesson 
from this. Because there was enough evidence to worry about it. 
We didn’t manufacture it. We knew the Soviets themselves were 
talking about it. And the evidence was such, I can’t go into it in 
detail, but it deserved to get out and the alternatives discussed. But 
that paper was never disseminated, Mr. Chairman, because we 
couldn’t overcome our own internal arguments. We allowed our- 
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selves to slip into a win lose argument. And I am as guilty as the 
rest of them. We move off into saying probabilities and weighing 
possibilities to various sides, beefing up the arguments for their 
belief. And when that argument deadlocked, the paper died. 

And I came away from that experience with what I thought was 
a lesson. That a problem was not in always being right or wrong 
but in our process. And I cite this example, Mr. Chairman, because 
I think it illustrates that we frequently fall into what I call the in- 
stitutional view syndrome. 

For a long time in my career, we did not in actual practice foster 
a tradition of careful treatment of alternatives. I would argue, and 
I frankly did go back and check the records in a secret store room I 
know of in this town, for the 1968 Soviet invasion of Czechoslova- 
kia and the 1979 invasion of Afghanistan. And in both those cases, 
the record bore out my recollections. That part of our failure was 
our hang up in internal debates. Rather than trying to lay out the 
threatening situation to the reader, acknowledging both our uncer- 
tainties and the potentials, we routinely got bogged down in an in- 
ternal contest as to whose views would win the institutional place. 
Who would be judged right, at least for the purposes of putting out 
the product? 

I think—I’ve said this before and I’ll say it again, on record in 
open session, that it is not an oversimplification to divide most of 
the Soviet analysis into two camps, at least during my career. One 
camp said we are smart, practical, enlightened, modern and not en- 
cumbered by all that idealogy and we do our analysis carefully 
without bias. And we understand the Soviets are just people. And 
the other people are a bunch of idealogical knuckledraggers. And 
the other people see themselves as hard-headed realists who under- 
stand Soviet idealogy and the effect it can have and they view the 
first crowd I described as at best apologists and at worse, com- 
simps. And you can have knuckledraggers and comsimps yell out 
in the corridor in most buildings in this town where Soviet ana- 
lysts are and you quickly form up two groups. 

Now regardless of whether by perspective in this regard is cor- 
rect, and there are many here I’m sure, and I know many in my 
building who disagree and I am going to hear about it later. Our 
performance did lead some critics to perceive an institutional 
mindset. And there were times when I know how everyone felt be- 
cause I too felt under siege. By the way, someone has used the 
term shell-shocked here earlier. After listening to Mr. Goodman’s 
approach and Mr. Fuller’s approach in recognizing that I was 
trying to be between them, I could tell you who was shell-shocked. 
The way to deal with it, in my view, was not to adopt a defensive 
position. Not to see ourselves as some kind of a corrective to the 
perceived evils. But to demonstrate that we could learn from our 
past. That we were willing to re-examine our process. To make a 
demonstrable effort to show that we were willing to lay out clearly 
what was known and not known and demonstrate our willingness 
to treat competing interpretations and do that explicitly. 

Now long before he became a Deputy Director for Intelligence, 
Mr. Gates had made no secret of his belief that CIA analysts fell 
short of these standards. And when he became Deputy Director for 
' Intelligence, he made clear he intended to enforce them. He stated 
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clearly that he believed that there would be an avenue to improv- 
ing the quality and the credibility of the product. I shared that 
belief then and I hold it now. : 

And I will state my view for the record. That I think there is no 
question, his efforts made our product corporately a far better one. 
And I told him that on one occasion to his face after we had just 
had a square off on another episode of where we were disagreeing 
with his view. And we got it settled. I may go through some of 
these. 

And as regards the assertions that he has his own views and as- 
sessments on the Soviet Union, he himself has stated this to the 
Committee. And Mr. Casey certainly had views. But I can say that 
there were few views in which Admiral Turner did not develop—or 
a few issues in which he did not develop his own views. And so did 
most of the other people under whom I have worked in my career. 
And so do I and so does Mr. Gershwin and so does the other wit- 
nesses here. 

That’s a problem we all grapple with. All the time. If you are a 
manager, you are responsible for the product. You have to satisfy 
yourself that you can stand behind the judgments. If you have 
questions about it, you have a responsibility to resolve those ques- 
tions. If you believe the evidence is not laid out or if you believe 
there’s an alternative that hasn’t been addressed, or if you know 
that there is another view out in the consumer community that is 
violently, vehemently opposed to what you are going to say, you 
shave an obligation to say, look, we’ve go to show very carefully 
why this other view doesn’t fit the evidence. We are not just going 
to ignore it or not just going to pass it off. 

In that process, we all have to guard against mixing up legiti- 
mate questions with the influence of our own ideas. The free-for-all 
atmosphere that we work in CIA, I think, does a good job of this. 
Where we fall down is where we don’t have that professional ethic 
that I was talking about. 

I’m prepared to grant and have done it many times, I can walk 
into a closet and close the door, walk into my office and kick my 
desk or go someplace and have a beer and say all kinds of bad 
things about somebody’s views, but I’ve got a professional responsi- 
bility to go back on the job and treat those views right and honest- 
ly and balanced. 

I don’t believe it is professional to try to hide behind some kind 
of attribution of base motives. Intelligence analysts and managers 
are no different than anyone else. The Chairman said this in his 
opening statement. We’re a product of the same political and social 
system as the consumers. We all grew up with these different atti- 
tudes. We have outlooks formed by the same process. But we have 
a professional responsibility to make every effort to ensure that 
those views, no matter how strong, do not get in the way of the 
objectivity of the analysis or in the balance of the presentation. We 
do slip. Everyone of us does. Everyone of us has a time he can 
point to. But we have to be conscious of it. 

Mr. Gates’ criticisms of the analysis of the Agency and his views 
on many of the substantive matters and his views of the flaws in 
our analysis and his concerns about outlook, mindset, were echoed 
by many members of the Administration that was coming into 
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office in the early 1980’s. And Mr. Gates’ view on the Soviet Union 
were closer to many in that Administration than it were to many 
analysts who led so much of CIA’s analysis in the Soviet Union. 

So what? In the 1970’s, there were different views and different 
analysts could see themselves in tune. And they didn’t complain 
then. But insofar as the charges that Mr. Gates imposed those 
views in the intelligence product, let me say again, I think I had at 
least as many head-to-head confrontations on critical substantive 
issues with him and with other Agency managers and I’m going to 
have one with Mr. Fuller as anyone here or at CIA. They covered 
all the Soviet issues, including those Mr. Goodman had said were of 
no interest to Mr. Casey or were of less interest. And were protect- 
ed. I have to remind him, there’s no way to protect yourself in this 
town if you come out with an estimate on Soviet military forces 
which goes contrary to what someone wants to hear. There’s no 
protection for that. The only protection is evidence, analysis, bal- 
anced careful presentation. 

And as I’ve said, I had the confrontation on all of them. And that 
experience, personal experience, I can’t speak to everything Mr. 
Goodman addressed, but that experience leaves me to support Mr. 
Gates’ characterization of himself. I would describe it differently 
than he did. He said he is a person of strong views. I’ve described 
him as a very strong personality who holds views. And he can 
make a great impression on someone when he is disagreeing with 
them. 

But in my experience, he was, as he has said, ready to be per- 
suaded by evidence and analysis. I found him more ready to ensure 
treatment of competing hypotheses, honest treatment than many 
of the people criticizing him here for imposing his own outlook. 
And he was definitely ready to publish intelligence judgments that 
ran counter to the very strongly held views and vested interests of 
many consumers. And I found this to be true even when he himself 
was not persuaded that the judgment was necessarily right. 

I’d like to point to some examples from my personal experience. 
In 1984, the Office of Soviet Analysis published a paper on Soviet 
chemical weapons. And I am going to read the key judgments, the 
final judgment from that paper. And, again, if my Soviet colleagues 
are listening and I hope they will some day tell me whether this 
was the right judgment or not. 

Accordingly, we now believe that the Soviets are unlikely to ini- 
tiate extensive use of chemical weapons during a war with NATO. 
Now, I don’t have to tell this audience how welcome that was as it 
appeared in print at the very day that the House, at least, was de- 
bating the defense bill on appropriations for binary chemical weap- 
ons. That stands out as one of the two most I will say controversial 
papers I’ve ever been involved in. In terms of the number of people 
I had to talk to afterward. 

I won’t go into defense spending. Other people have talked about 
it. Constant problem. Mr. Gates supported us in our judgment that 
defense spending had the growth in defense spending had leveled 
off. It was approaching zero. And that was at a time when there 
was an effort—a strong effort being made to build up our own 
‘forces and our own defense budget. 
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I have here something I’d be happy to introduce it for the record. 
In 1986, I concluded on my own that the projections in the Nation- 
al Intelligence Estimate on Soviet strategic forces were in the ag- 
gregate all way over the mark. I wrote a memorandum, it started 
out to be for Mr. Gates, it ended up being for Mr. Kerr, I said wel- 
come to your new job. Here’s another fine mess I’ve gotten you 
into. But I argued that I didn’t know and couldn’t say which one 
was wrong. But that if they came true, it would require on the low 
side eleven percent per year average annual rate of growth for five 
years. And the high side, thirteen percent per year average annual 
rate of growth. And I said the Soviet economy can’t do that and it 
won't do that. 

Mr. Gershwin, who did not share my views on many things, and 
I actually worked out a proposed footnote. That paper went to the 
National Foreign Intelligence Board for debate. The footnote never 
appeared because it was, quite frankly, not Mr. Casey’s fault, and I 
know that, but there were others in the Community who felt they 
could not put out an annex that showed projections with a note on 
the front of it that said these are all wrong. So, what they did do 
was instruct Mr. Gershwin and me to try to work out in the future 
to see to it that the economic implications were taken into account 
in future projections. 

That was not a happy document I sent out. But it went to the 
NFIB and in this case I happen to know that one of the people who 
agreed with me most was Mr. Casey. He had a background in eco- 
nomics and he understood it, I think. 

Another project, I will tell you this one I think it was published 
in the spring of 88. Actually started way back in my first year in 
the Office of Soviet Analysis when Mr. Gates called me and said he 
just been beaten up by some in the policy community because we 
were continually wrong on the low side. I said I think that’s non- 
sense. And I believe I can prove it to you. 

And I started a project. It’s a very difficult project. We discussed 
it. I told them about the methodology I wanted to use. It had been 
used earlier in a Lawrence Friedman study. The analyst who start- 
ed it then was transferred without completing it. It laid fallow for 
a while. It came back. It was a very difficult thing to do because 
frankly Friedman had the advantage of working in a non-arms con- 
trol environment where he didn’t have quantative ceilings. We 
working under an arms control environment with quantative ceil- 
ings so we had to develop a more—a different way of looking at it. 

This project was eventually briefed to Mr. Gershwin. It was 
briefed for a year to almost every body of experts we could get to 
sit down and listen to it. And it definitely showed that we had con- 
sistently or a long time, not underestimated the rate of moderniza- 
tion of Soviet strategic forces, but overestimated it. 

That was not a happy paper. But, Mr. Gershwin himself assisted 
me in seeing to it that analysis was presented to all of the people 
who had an interest in it. 

Lest I sound too military and economic, in 19, I think, I'll say 88, 
but it might be wrong, someone correct me. It was the year the So- 
viets finally really did pull out from Afghanistan. For some reason, 
at that point, we were on the wrong side in SOVA of the estimate 
again. We were arguing that the Soviets would not pull out. Actu- 
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ally we had big fights within SOVA over that. And Mr. Gates sup- 
ported that and argued against other people in the policy commu- 
nity to the point where I got a phone call from the Dire¢tor of one 
of the intelligence agencies asking me to straighten out my silly 
views. The unfortunate part is I ended up in getting challenged to 
a bet and I lost two hundred dollars on that thing. And the people 
I lost it to included one traitor from my own organization. 

The one thing I have a hard time—oh, one other thing, because 
it may come up later is the issue of the unilateral cuts in the 
Soviet military forces. By 1986, I had a personal theory that this 
was ahead. I had really no evidence. I had some doctrinal debates, 
some articles in the journals. I tried to do my own economic analy- 
sis. Talked to all of our own economists. There were some things in 
the Soviet military that led me to believe that. And I nurtured that 
idea along and nurtured the analysis along. By 1987, the middle of 
1987, we were becoming increasingly convinced. But, I will tell you 
that even within my own office there was a clear division. Mr. 
Gershwin thought I was nuts. Mr. Gates thought I was nuts. We 
worked that thing very hard. And we went out and consulted with 
other experts. We published that paper in June of 1988. And I had 
a copy with me but it must be back in my briefcase. And that was 
six months before Gorbachev announced unilateral cuts. 

And I got criticized later for watering down that paper because I 
treated the alternative view. The view that was held by Mr. Gersh- 
win by others whose analysis and capabilities and expertise I re- 
spected. And I submit that’s nonsense. Because we didn’t have any 
evidence and I doubt when the Soviets themselves knew that they 
were going to really institute that cut. But we got the paper out. 
My job was not to go off and write a journal article somewhere. My 
job was not to cry because Mr. Gershwin was telling everybody I 
was crazy. He was right in a lot of things, I was crazy, but in that 
one. 

The one thing I have a hard time figuring it remarkable that 
when you go to your boss with a judgment that contradicts the 
boss’s view or which gets your boss cross ways with his boss, that 
you really have to have your act together. This doesn’t surprise me. 
You have to have your evidence lined up and you have to have 
your analysis in sharp order. And sometimes different bosses ex- 
press themselves in different language and sometimes it is easier 
and sometimes it is harder. But what else would we expect. Sum- 
mary evidence and cursory analysis, should we not expect to have 
to show we've dealt with that alternative that we’re running 
across? If policymakers are going to base decisions on intelligence, 
don’t they have a need to know what they are working with? Is 
there not a proper balance between wishy-washyness and mislead- 
ing the consumer as to how good the information really is? 

One of the reasons this is a particular bitter subject for me, Mr. 
Chairman, is very recently I was accused of politicizing something. 
There is nothing I would enjoy better than to have that subject laid 
out in front of the Committee in the public in all of its gore. And I 
don’t think there is anybody who disagrees now the justification for 
raising a question on an estimate in which the policy community 
had taken and had made a major decision and it widely publicized 
that decision. And initially all I said was I’m getting a little nerv- 
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ous, I keep asking for evidence and I’m getting three by five cards. 
Is there any evidence? What is the evidence? And then when I 
heard it I said, you know how that is going to sound when there’s a 
confrontation sometime between the Administration and Congress? 
And how silly we are going to look? And I took that to the Director 
of Central Intelligence and to Mr. Kerr. And they both agreed at 
that point we had to go back and relook at this issue. 

But, the charge of politicization, as I said, my original studies 
were in economics and literature, so if I resort to literary exam- 
ples, excuse me. But it’s right straight out of Franz Kafka. Because 
once you are accused, the Inspector General will never come back 
and say, you’re absolved. You will never be definitively acquitted. 
They will never say, no, that is not the case. They will say, we 
found no evidence to substantiate it. Charged but not indicted. Os- 
tensibly acquitted. 

And there it is in black and white. And the next time somebody 
wants to consider it, and the next time somebody says it, somebody 
says, oh I remember there was something else in the folder once. I 
shouldn’t be treading in legal grounds, I know, I am not a lawyer, 
but I am borrowing the terms. 

This has been a very sad experience for me, Mr. Chairman, going 
through this. I don’t know whether I’m allowed to give credit to 
various press but I will say I’ve taken this from the Washington 
Post also. I read this Monday, describing what is expected at these 
hearings. What is certain to emerge the picture of infighting and 
intimidation in a clique ridden system. 

I started out my professional life in an organization that thought 
gung ho was a pretty good idea. And I’ve tried to carry that ap- 
proach in my 26 years. In CIA and in the Intelligence Community. 
And I am proud of that service, in the organization and in the 
Community. We had not, as I’ve said, spent any time here talking 
about what’s good. Somebody else will have to get around to that 
some day, I hope. And the good things that have been accom- 
plished. And the courage that we have shown and the integrity 
that is shown and the products that were developed because of it. 

Intelligence officers get used to the idea that no one ever makes 
a bad decision. They are only misled by bad intelligence. But now I 
have to ask myself, what have we done to ourselves? What have we 
allowed to happen to ourselves? 

Have we created a situation in which each time a supervisor 
challenges someone’s analysis, his conclusions or his treatment of 
evidence or his lack of treatment of competing judgments that he 
or she has to wonder whether a dossier is being a started that will 
some day be pulled out of a drawer? Have we created a readily 
available double theory that can be employed at will? Are we creat- 
ing a situation in which the smart managers of their own accord 
steer clear of controversy? Where it is easier just to stay out of the 
way, let the papers go so you are being popular with the troops? 
You are not a boat rocker. And if something crashes, you can say 
that analyst was dumb. Who’s responsible? I don’t think either the 
analysts or the managers want that kind of a system. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, we can’t have it both ways, 
and I don’t believe management can just dismiss everything we've 
heard as a product of sour grapes. There’s too much of it, and not 
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everyone I know who holds the perception is a malcontent. What I 
think; Mr. Chairman, is we’ve done it to ourselves. We’ve done it 
because we’ve lacked that professional ethic. And we’ve painted a 
great picture here today, and I have to say I was impresséd at how 
well it clearly was perceived by the audience based on what I read 
in several different publications this morning, including the one 
the Chairman read. 

As I’ve said, I can only speak to those things for which I have 
direct knowledge, but I do believe the integrity of the product was 
maintained whatever the strong views. And these, Mr. Gates and 
Mr. Casey, are not the only people I’ve worked under who have 
held strong views I will tell you—and who would intervene to ex- 
press those views. I think we've made our product better precisely 
because we’ve had to deal with a tougher market. And I believe a 
large measure of credit has to go to Bob Gates. 

But whatever its origins, the perception of politicization that we 
picked up along the way is like an infection. What it has brought 
us here today was driven home by the passage in the Washington 
Post I just read. A clique ridden society. What’d it say? Clique 
ridden system. There are lots of them all over the papers. Having 
come to that, Mr. Chairman, we badly damaged ourselves, and we 
can’t fix it unless we recognize that we have something to be fixed. 
We can’t fix it, I believe, without sacrificing intellectual toughness. 
We can’t have a situation in which managers are intimidating ana- 
lysts or which the manager himself, or herself, is intimidated by 
the analyst. We can’t have a climate in which there is not the easi- 
est thing to take care of, and that’s direct overt so-called politiciza- 
tion. But we have to have a personnel policy. 

I have heard the expression several times in the Intelligence 
Community—and, by the way, I work in a Community job now and 
have for the last two years, not a CIA job—I’ve heard the expres- 
sion wrong-headedness, and I have not heard that from Mr. Gates, 
and I have not heard that from Mr. Casey. What kind of an impres- 
sion does that convey? So, I think I’d rather deal with the specifics 
of the question, Mr. Chairman, unless you’d like me to run down 
through a couple of things. I might just tick off some of the things 
that I would comment on the others have said. 

Chairman Boren. I think you should feel free to go ahead and 
give any detail you want to before you complete, and then we’ll go 
into the questioning of all the panel. 

Mr. MacEacuin. On the Papal paper, let me just at least recite 
what I believe are facts on the case as I remember them. This 
project was first raised to me—and I have now remembered the 
date, at a meeting which no one else seems to be able to remember, 
but I have checked and I have found the date of that meeting, and 
I’d like to think my memory hasn’t totally disappeared—the meet- 
ing on February 25th, 1987—1985, excuse me. Later in that day, 
Mr. Gates and I had to see the DCI on another matter—another 
one of my favorite subjects, defense spending—Soviet defense 
spending. And after that I accompanied Mr. Gates back to his 
office. Mr. Gates was puzzled at what the evidence meant that we 
had. In my view he was trying to see how he sorted out his own 

thoughts. I was told then that the Office of Global Issues was going 
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to do, or was doing, a look at the evidence how good a case was 
there for the involvement. Not to—— 

Chairman BorEN. You’re talking about the involvement of the 
Soviet Union in the Papal assassination attempt? 

Mr. MacEacuin. Yes, Sir. And it was characterized to me as, 
let’s see what kind of a case is there. We had already gone on 
record as having said there wasn’t any case. He asked me if we 
could do a paper ourselves on sort of the political background 
inside the Soviet Union in which such involvement could take 
place. Such questions as, would the political leadership have had to 
have known; what about the liaison tie-ups. Basically, what in the 
Soviet Union as a political, social, moral, structure background for 
such things. He asked me, because of the sensitivity and the in- 
volvement of some sourcing, and also because of the political sensi- 
tivity with the thing nearly coming to trail and the U.S. Govern- 
ment wanting to avoid any leakage which suggests we were having 
an impact or in any way touching on it, to keep it very close. That 
did not seem to me going in camera. Earlier we were told that 
secret studies were unheard of. I noticed that that was not said 
subsequently. Such things are heard of. 

I went to the Chief or the Branch called the Security Issues 
Branch. I think that is the senior analyst who was referred to yes- 
terday. Her name is Kay Oliver. She’s sitting right over here. She’s 
permitted me to use her name. And she undertook that. I'll let her 
tell you the rest of it if you want to, but apparently, the next day 
or so the two papers got merged, and, frankly, I lost track of it. It 
was off my scope then. It was being managed in another office, and 
I really did not know what was evolving. But I think it’s a little bit 
of an example of the problems I’ve been talking about to have as- 
serted, without any qualification or reservation, that Bob Gates re- 
wrote the key judgments—that Bob Gates rewrote the summary— 
that Bob Gates dropped the scope note. To say the scope note said 
that the paper did not look at any of the evidence for alternatives. 
That the scope note did not say that. The scope note said it did not 
weigh the alternative scenarios. It weighed all the evidence. It 
didn’t try to make the case for the alternatives. 

I have not been able to see this note that says best balanced and 
most comprehensive. I have not found the word best balanced any- 
where. My only point is you can’t do intelligence this way either, 
and nobody would believe that was a dry run we were going into 
last Wednesday. Nobody thought that was a practice or rehearsal 
for today. That was a very important session. It’s at least as impor- 
tant—maybe almost as important—as a NID or a National Intelli- 
gence Estimate. And I think facts should be checked, and when 
they are known, when the source is hearsay, it should be identified 
the first time out because the first time out was when it really had 
its impact. 

Running down a few of these other things, I want to take issue 
with Mr. Fuller on one thing. In this memo I drafted in which I 
created—did I wake you up—— 

Chairman Boren. There’s no disturbance behind you. You may 
continue. We’re allowing only intellectual interchange here. 

Mr. MacEacuin. In the memorandum in which I coined—unfor- 
tunately coined this word swerve, that problem did not come to my 
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attention until January 1987. I read about it in the press that there 
was this Memorandum to Holders and it had caused some prob- 
lems. Then someone, I think in another branch of government, 
called me and reminded me or asked me a question about it, and I 
said I don’t know what’s going on, but I’m sure going to find out. I 
asked the analyst, who described for me pretty much exactly what 
you now have as one of the documents that has been released, and 
I wrote a cover note for that, and I sent it on to my boss, Mr. Kerr, 
because I couldn’t do anything about the substance then, but my 
concern was the process. And I still object to that process. 

Sure, NIOs have lots of authority, and they have authority to do 
some writings, and the NIOs disagree amongst themselves and 
with other managers about how much authority that should be. 
But if you take a contribution from someone and you change that 
contribution, yes, you have the right to do it, but I think that pro- 
fessional ethics says you have an obligation to show that person 
those changes before you show them to everybody else and before 
you call a meeting. So, I’m going to disagree with at least that 
much of Mr. Fuller’s discussion. 

Some of the other things that have been exhibited I think I’d be 
more than happy—I hope—I think the Committee has all of them, 
and if they haven’t, please ask. There’s a MiG 21 paper about Nica- 
ragua in which Mr. Gates, as I recollect, said, well, we haven’t 
added anything in the way of evidence. We’ve given arguments to 
and fro. We just went through that ad nauseam. And there we 
were on this one subject. I just want to point out there was a great 
lesson I had also learned earlier, and that is when I was doing cur- 
rent intelligence and someone had written a draft of a piece that 
said there’s no evidence the Soviets are going to put MiG 21s in 
Nicaragua. And Mr. Casey pointed out to me—somewhat forceful- 
ly—that there was an airfield, wasn’t there, and didn’t that consti- 
tute some kind of evidence. And so I said all right, after that ladies 
and gentlemen, we were going to not use that term. We are going 
to say we do not see the fuel tanks, the support equipment, the 
ground control, communications that we would expect to see if 
there were MiG 21s going in there in the foreseeable future. By 
1984 I think we had begun to see some of that, and we had report- 
ed it. 

As far as the Mujahidin paper that’s also here. I will leave the 
Committee to judge that. 

But what I think the Committee will really get a picture of is 
look at what is being described and then access the description that 
you’ve heard. I think if you’d do that, a lot will be solved. 

The new thinking paper, I don’t have the foggiest idea what 
that’s all about. Some people who think they remember what it’s 
all about assure me that I was never shown it. If I was I don’t 
know of it, but I am sure whoever—somebody must have it either 
here or in the audience, and I would say, why don’t you get that 
and take a look at that and judge. 

Ms. Glaudemans made a remark about an internal memo giving 
them certain instructions as to how they were going to be doing in- 
telligence. A 1986, I think, memorandum. I think the Committee 
-has that. I think I saw it come out of one of the dossiers that ap- 
peared, and I would hope you’d look at that. I'll have to tell you 
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I’ve read the version, and I will certainly sign up with the author 
and not with the person that wrote the marginal comments. If that 
makes me a politicizer, I am guilty. j 3 

The Afghan withdrawal sham. I don’t know who the leadership 
is that supposedly said you can’t do that because it’ll prove the So- 
viets aren’t good partners in arms control. As I recollect, I was one 
of the people, who frankly, was astounded and again, I ask my 
Soviet colleagues to forgive me on that. It is not easy for me, sir, to 
make these open hearings and then show up in Moscow 2 weeks 
from now with everyone knowing who I am and asking me ques- 
tions about my testimony from the Soviet side, which they already 
did about some of my testimony at the CFE ratification hearings. 

But I did not believe that they could be so stupid as to pull off a 
sham in which if you are going to fake the withdrawal of a unit, 
move on in to pull it out, you move one ‘in that has the kind of 
equipment that’s never been in the country, I just couldn’t believe 
that they were that stupid. There are other people in SOVA I know 
who felt the same way. As I recollect we were engaged in an inter- 
nal argument and as soon as we found out and could confirm that 
was what they were doing, I know that one of the people from Mr. 
Goodman’s former division went down to State Department to par- 
ticipate in a briefing to the public on the matter. 

So, it depends on where you stand. I want to repeat something I 
said at the outset, however, I share the Chairman’s comments 
about the sincerity, integrity of the feeling of the people who have 
_ appeared. And that’s why this is so hard for me. We all made the 
mistake of believing too much in our views and our own wisdom 
and we all suffered from the very human flaw of not being able to 
recognize maybe we could be wrong. I have already described one 
case when I know I was wrong, and I would have described the 
eel one if I could remember what it was. But I don’t right off 

and. 

And I would like to end this with the note that I started on, that 
what we need here is a professional ethic and I think that the 
people ask me what will Bob Gates do, in the very trying times we 
have ahead for ourselves, when major changes in a major new 
world, I would put that one right, very much at the top of the list 
and I think he will too. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you very much, Mr. MacKEachin. 

I would ask now if all the members of our panel would come 
back up. Hearing the last comment of Mr. MacEachin reminded 
me of a plaque I used to have that someone sent to me which said, 
‘T’ye been wrong before, when it was the time I once thought I was 
wrong and later found out that I was right after all.” I was remind- 
ed of that in the last comment you made. 

Senator Murxowsk1. Mr. Chairman, may I commend you on 
behalf of our side of the aisle. I won’t make a prolonged statement, 
but I thought as the witnesses come up and adjust themselves, it 
might be appropriate to recognize that I think to a man, we com- 
mend you on your fairness and your efforts to provide each 
member with an opportunity to express himself fully. I don’t think 
there will be an unspoken thought after the completion of this 
hearing process. You have made every effort to be fair, allowing ev- 
eryone to be heard. I think your commitments to us that we'll 
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work out, in joint caucus, a concern we have over other witnesses. 
And I think it should not come as a surprise to any of us that we 
are getting just what we asked for—witnesses that we knew in ad- 
vance would have different positions on the nomineé. So it 
shouldn’t be any great surprise to any of us. We are getting what 
we expected. 

So before we get too carried away, we should be reminded that 
we are going to be hearing from the nominee and the nominee is 
also going to haye an opportunity to respond, not only to our ques- 
tions, but to the witnesses that we have heard from. So I think it is 
appropriate to commend you in the manner that you are attempt- 
ing to conduct this hearing, and I think I can say without excep- 
tion from our side, that we are most gratified and appreciative of 
your fairness and consideration that we have every assurance will 
continue. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Boren. I appreciate those comments very much. Not 
wanting to cut off such a worthy expression of opinion however, I 
do want to turn to the witnesses now. 

Senator MurkowskI. I was hoping you would do that. 

Chairman Boren. Let me say I will begin with 15 minutes of 
questioning. It is my understanding that the Vice Chairman has 
yielded his 15 minutes and his questioning position to Senator 
Rudman, is that correct? 

Senator Murkowski. That is correct. However, if Senator 
Rudman does not use all of his time, I would appreciate a portion 
being yielded back to me in that order that I may ask a few. 

Chairman Boren. All right, so Senator Rudman has potentially 
30 minutes. Then we will go to Senator Hollings for 15 minutes, 
and by that time the witnesses will be malnourished if we don’t 
allow them to have a break for the lunch hour. 

We will come back in the afternoon at 2:15 and begin with the 
following order: Senator Chafee, Senator DeConcini, Senator 
Warner, Senator D’Amato, Senator Metzenbaum, Senator Gorton, 
Senator Bradley, Senator Danforth, Senator Cranston, and Senator 
Nunn. 

As I have indicated, we will have a meeting off the floor between 
4:00 and 5:00 as these votes are taking place to discuss our sched- 
ule. While the Chair cannot be here at 5:00, I will arrange for us go 
ahead. If we have not completed all of the questions at that time, 
since I say at least two of the witnesses, with opposing points of 
view, have requested that we try to get through with them so that 
they can return home sometime this evening. 

At 6:00 o’clock we will then know if we need to come back at 
7:30. That is the schedule and we will begin our questioning at this 
time. 

I would remind all of you who have testified that you are still 
under oath from your previously being sworn either yesterday or 
earlier today. 

Senator Murkowskl. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask you if there is 
going to be a staff person responsible for keeping time? 

Chairman Boren. Yes. 

Let me first turn to Mr. MacEachin. You have described in your 
testimony just a moment ago this view that there had been politici- 
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zation. Ms. Glaudemans in her testimony mentions that there was 
a legacy of politicization that lives on in SOVA even after the de- 
parture of Mr. Gates from the scene. I wonder if you think that 
there are these perception problems. As you reflect about it, what 
do you think can be done about it? 

We will just have to share microphones here. 

Mr. MacEacuin. Well, Senator, I am not in that office anymore 
so what I am telling you—-I mean my only knowledge is hearsay 
and what the people have said here—so I can’t testify as to even 
who particularly down there holds those views the most. I only 
know that what I have heard from the witnesses here. 

What can be done about them? As I said, this is the most trou- 
bling, most disturbing, most serious issue for me, and I think that 
it’s a matter of doing something which I think goes by the expres- 
sion bottoming out. We have to say however it got there, let’s stop 
now trying to blame who put it there. Let’s have the managers stop 
talking about the whining analysts, and the analysts talking about 
the bully managers. Let’s get standard of conduct in which we go 
about our business and let’s have that professional ethics specifical- 
ly, explicitly eschew the concept of wrong headedness. Incompe- 
tence, stupidity, sloth—all those are legitimate sins that you can 
complain about. But wrong headedness as a term to talk about an 
ideological slant is just not to be there. And we have to have a per- 
sonnel system where we look for the intellectual toughness and the 
professional ethic. 

» Ihave speculated to some who think I am nuts that we have got 
to do more than just check the academic credentials and the IQ 
and then put people through a polygraph test to check whatever it 
is, 1 am not sure—I hadn’t made the office of security mad at me 
yet, Mr. Chairman, so I thought I would go ahead and fill out—but 
we have to make a judgment as to these people. We put them in a 
3-year sort of trial employment period. One of the things we have 
to be evaluating is how they can manage to live with and conduct 
themselves according to that professionally. Because I just think 
that we have allowed this thing to fester too long now. The danger 
is, the perception is almost as bad as the real thing and the percep- 
tion can cause the real thing. 

Chairman Boren. Listening to you and also listening to Mr. 
Fuller try to describe what the appropriate role of management is 
has been very interesting to me. I certainly think back to the time 
when I was a 33-year-old governor and I mainly tried to hire people 
based upon resumes. I later learned and I would say not that re- 
sumes are still important, but if there is any quality I look for now 
it’s balance and judgment as opposed to just academic knowledge. 
That’s based upon 17 years of experience, some of it through pain- 
ful mistakes and learning from them. 

I want to go back over this because I think it is something we 
need to think about. You both indicated that there is a danger that 
if we had a process that merely relied upon the judgment of ana- 
lysts, particularly people who have dealt with fewer numbers of 
cases and issues than those, say, who have been in the agency 25 or 
30 years such as you, Mr. Ford, Mr. Fuller, Mr. Goodman and 
others might have, that there is danger in that. Because there 
comes a time in which, as I think Mr. Fuller said, you learn from 
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standing on an embassy roof that’s on fire in Kabul, there is a cer- 
tain experience that comes from some of this. 

Let’s hope that those people in the upper echelons of the Agency 
with the best intuitions and the best judgment based upon their ex- 
perience are in positions of supervisory authority over analysts or 
case officers in the operation side with less experience who may 
come forward with very strong and honest views. How do you 
assert that management without being so heavy handed in it, or 
conveying to peopole to stop coming forward with honest but differ- 
ing views? 

I am going to ask you that question, then I am also going to turn 
to Mr. Fuller and ask him that question. 

Mr. MacEacuin. I was just checking to find out what my record 
was on this, if I had been heavy handed, and I am sure I wasn’t. 

Well, I have actually been criticized sometimes by—I have to say, 
Mr. Chairman, my views are not shared widely in my organization, 
so you may want to bet other witnesses up here, more senior, to—I 
have been criticized for what is called the locker room approach. I 
still like it. I think that a branch chief is what I call a playing 
coach, a playing manager. I think the branch chiefs should have a 
very close hands-on mentor-type relationship with the analysts. I 
think that when senior management wades in, senior management 
should make sure that you don’t attack an analyst, or go after an 
analyst, say I as an office director without the branch chief, or divi- 
sion chief are or both are there. Or if I am, I want it to be a pretty 
complimentary, not a—I think we live in a publish or perish world, 
Mr. Chairman, and I also disagree with that. Where the score card 
on the hard cover publications sometimes, I think, outweighs—I 
think we put the analyst in a terrible position. It’s publish, or your 
career doesn’t advance. And when an analyst gets a paper rejected, 
that’s a serious blow. Not just to ego, but they start to think about . 
careers. And it is not too hard to see how perceptions of base mo- 
tives can start to appear. Managers can present themselves that 
way. 

And I certainly don’t want to point myself out as perfect. I have 
made my share of mistakes and hurt an awful lot of—I have had 
enough criticism that hopefully I’ve learned from my mistakes. But 
one thing, again, I say is that you have to find a way to instill con- 
fidence in them. You know, I don’t see it wrong for a manager to 
say look you’re not telling me this just because you know it suits 
me do you? I mean, I think managers should develop suspicion. 
Wait a minute, this squares exactly with my view, wait a minute, 
what’s going on here? You know, I mean you have to—but only if 
we continue to be conscious of that. 

So, I wish there was an easy answer sir. I think you have already 
given, it’s judgment, it’s character, it’s experience, it’s learning. 

Chairman Boren. I|’1l turn to Mr. Fuller in a minute as I have a 
couple of other questons for him, but in the closing end of your tes- 
timony, you made some comments about the study on the Papal as- 
sassination. Mr. Goodman had indicated in his testimony the study 
was prepared in camera, I think that is the word that was used, in 
camera. 

Mr. GoopMAN. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Boren. And that Mr. Gates personally re-wrote sec- 
tions of the summary and key judgments to strengthen the case for 
Soviet involvement. I believe you indicated at the end of your state- 
ments that you felt that that was not accurate. I would like to have 
you re-state again why you feel that was not accurate and also the 
basis for your own information as to why that was not accurate, if 
that indeed is your position? 

Mr. MacEacuin. I do not know, until it was described to me a 
few days ago, anything other than that the key judgments and 
summary had been a focus of some criticism in the so-called Cowey 
Report, which I understand is now fully released, and so I didn’t 
know who had wrote them. My first criticism of, frankly of Mr. 
Goodman, was that he made those assertions and he, to do that, he 
must have been privy to some information none of the rest of us 
had at the time, because we couldn’t have made those assertions. 
According to what I have now been told, and I’ll use his name, 
Lance Haas, who was the branch chief—I have to explain again, 
most of that paper—the paper on the—the part of the paper that 
dealt with the assassination attempt itself and all the evidence was 
done by the Office of Global Issues and the Analyst’s name was 
Elizabeth Seger, who is not here now, but I think is available. And 
Ms. Oliver drafted sort of the Soviet background section. 

Chairman Boren. The key section that’s in controversy? 

Mr. MacEacuin. No, I think the controversial section is the 
other section. And we did do a draft scope note on our paper. And I 
did not know what happened to that scope note. What she tells me, 
and she can back this up, is that when they decided to blend the 
two papers together, she was at least satisfied that the part she 
had done had at least rasied the questions enough. It hadn’t just 
given all the evidence to one side, but had raised the concerns, the 
Soviet incentives, but then they had some disincentives. So when 
the decison was made to remove the scope note, that it didn’t con- 
cern her, she was satisfied with that. 

But I say, as I have been told—what I have been told by the 
people who claim to have written the summary and written the 
key judgments is that Mr. Gates did not do what he was alleged to 
have done. And also that it was not Mr. Gates that removed the 
scope note and all the participants have told me that. 

Chairman Boren. Let me turn to Mr. Fuller just for a couple of 
questions. I’ll go into the factual questions here since my time is 
limited rather than going back over the question I just asked Mr. 
MacEachin. 

In your prior interview with the staff of this Committee, you con- 
firmed that prior to the coordination meeting on the 1985 Memo to 
Holders you drafted concerning potential Soviet in-roads into Iran 
that differed sharply from the language drafted by the SOVA ana- 
lyst. Is that correct? 

Mr. Futter. Sir, I think the focus of my concern was what open- 
ings, potential possibilities and opportunities the Soviet Union 
would have in Iran in the event of a collapse of power there, which 
was a widely considered possibility. That was the major thrust of 
almost all of my analysis. I disagree with nothing that Mrs. Glau- 
demans has presented here today as to the evidence as to why the 
Soviets would find it difficult to take major action. My major con- 
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cern was in the event of collapse of Iran, would the Soviets shrink 
at that point from action. And that’s—it is on that in which I 
rested my case. Sx 

Chairman Boren. Right. Well, you indicated that there was a 
strong disagreement between yourself and the SOVA representa- 
tive at least in one of the meetings where there was a discussion of 
this paper—— 

Mr. FULLER. Yes, yes. 

Chairman ‘Boren [continuing]. And that you invoked, or may 
have invoked, Mr. Gates’ name, stating he felt your position should 
be included in this memo. Is that correct? 

Mr. Fuuuer. No sir. I was more blunt than that, I am afraid. 
First of all, let me say Mr. MacEachin criticized me for not having 
the courtesy to show my changes in advance to the analyst whose 
language I had changed. I fully accept Mr. MacEachin’s criticism 
in that regard. I did not fulfill that professional courtesy and 
should have. 

On the other hand, we did have considerable discussion at the. 
meeting between saying, yes I understand all your concerns about 
why the Soviets are not in a good position in Iran today, but I am 
saying if the regime does move towards disintegration as so many 
are concerned with, would they then move to take advantage of it. 
And at that point I said I felt those points had not been made 
clearly. And I did say at some point, you’re all welcome to take this 
up the line for further debate but we have to close the debate out 
here now after however much time we had spent on it, and I did 
say that Mr. Gates had seen and also the NIO for the Soviet Union, 
had seen my draft and had agreed with me. 

That was a form of hard ball, and I apologize for it if it was 
meant to have a chilling influence, but in fact that was the case. 

Chairman Boren. Well, for our evaluation of Mr. Gates role in 
this, I think this is extremely important because we have heard 
Ms. Glaudemans indicate that Mr. Gates’ name was invoked at cer- 
tain times giving certain appearances. 

Mr. FuLLER. Yes. 

Chairman Boren. Did Mr. Gates ask you to invoke his name at 
this meeting? 

Mr. Futter. No, he did not. 

Chairman Boren. Was he aware of the fact that you invoked his 
name at this meeting? 

Mr. FuLuer. I don’t know, sir, frankly, as to whether, I don’t 
recall as to whether he would. But in any case he was—it was not 
his—he would not have normally intervened at that point unless 
his own people through the DI channels had come to him and said 
we feel that we didn’t get a fair hearing from Fuller at the meet- 
ing. So that was why I went to Gates. 

Not so much to get his permission—I didn’t need his permission. 
It was to say, look I have taken this action, you may get some com- 
plaints from people on your side. This is to let you know that the 
problem may be coming up. 

He did not tell me to say, tell them that is my view. 

Chairman Boren. You were bolstering your own case by citing 
people that agreed with you? 
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Mr. Futter. At the end I was, sir. I recognized there was a cer- 
tain hard ball element in quoting him at the end, but this was 
after we had had considerable discussion of the facts and virtues or 
the case. 

Chairman Boren. Again I go back to my own experience as Gov- 
ernor, having sometimes found that agency heads did something 
and later I would call and say why did you do that. They would 
say, well somebody on your staff indicated you wanted something 
done that maybe I didn’t know about or if I wanted it done, I didn’t 
want it done that way. 

So I think it is very important because we are trying to isolate 
what Mr. Gates did. Now in terms of his conversation with you, 
when he said, you know I agree with the approach that you are 
taking, or I agree that this warning should be included, did he indi- 
cate to you that he wanted to go down to that meeting and make 
sure that it gets in that way? 

Mr. FuLLER. No sir, he did not. It would have been inappropriate 
for him to tell me what I should put into that meeting. I informed 
him simply as a courtesy in saying, look Bob, I have received some- 
thing from SOVA analysts, I don’t like it, I have re-written it, this 
is what it is, and I’m letting you know that you may be hearing 
from SOVA about their discontents on this. But here it is and I 
left. 

He did not tell me, you know, go back down there, that’s my po- 
sition or express it. 

Chairman Boren. In retrospect, do you think that the manner in 
which you cited Mr. Gates’ agreement with you could have been 
taken by others as an intimidating or hard-ball tactic? 

Mr. Fuuuer. Yes sir, I do. I do. I think it perhaps would have 
been much wiser for me to have allowed them to pursue it through 
their own channels and found out however the chief of SOVA or 
Bob Gates himself would have then adjudicated it. Rather than 
telling them in advance. I think that was not wise on my part. 

Chairman Boren. Let me ask one last question, Mr. Ford, While 
I have questions for all of the witnesses, obviously we are trying to 
go through as quickly as we can. 

Mr. Ford, in your testimony that you gave to us in both open and 
closed session, I gather that you said in terms of your personal 
interaction on the NIC with Mr. Gates, that you didn’t feel that 
there had been anything improper in terms of his pressuring you 
personally or others in your presence? 

Mr. Forp. That’s correct. 

Chairman Boren. That your own personal experience was not a 
negative one with him which I think you said is what made your 
testimony more difficult. 

Mr. Forp. That’s correct; yes, sir. 

Chairman Boren. In your first interviews with the staff, there 
was no indication that you were in opposition to the nomination: I 
think, in fact, there was an indication that you leaned toward the 
nomination or at least were neutral on it. You’ve now reached the 
conclusion that Mr. Gates should not be confirmed, which you 
stated in a very eloquent way and certainly in keeping with your 
personal integrity and reputation, in a very careful way. 
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If it was not your personal experience with Mr. Gates—in other 
words, his ever having said to you cook the books in one way or 
another, or if you had not observed his saying this to semeone else, 
bullying someone else or pressuring them, what was it that caused 
you to change your view? You mentioned Mr. Polgar’s testimony 
and you mentioned at re-looking at the record yourself. I gather it’s 
based upon your reading of the record and conversations with 
others that has changed your basic view. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, Sir. When I met with the staff—now some weeks 
ago—I did not support his candidacy nor did I mean to; I think 
neutral is the better word. And as I recall what I said was that my 
personal experience, I had never been pressured by him to take 
this, that or the other view and to my—and as I repeated in my 
remarks here yesterday, in the short where he was my immediate 
supervisor in the NIC, finally when I was Acting Chairman of the 
NIC, nothing during those months would come under the heading 
of in any way improperly intervening or skewing intelligence. 

Why did I change my mind? One, because I began to do some re-. 
search looking at the record. My attention was called to the 1985 
Iran Estimate. I re-read that. I read the subsequent ones. I also had 
said to the staff that although my personal experience had been as 
I have described, that nonetheless over the years all kinds of 
people, largely from the DDI whose ability and character I respect 
had given me all kinds of stories of very unprofessional conduct 
and of rather dreary consequences. I purposely pursued this latter 
kind of thing in the intervening time. Some of the documents that 
have been made available have had a big effect upon me. Tracing 
Mr. Gates and the 1985 Estimate 

Chairman Boren. The Iran Estimate. . 

Mr. Forp. The Iran Estimate. And, as I said yesterday, when he 
testified to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in January 
1987 at a time when the Iran-Contra things had become a crisis 
publicly, his estimate to them as to what the situation was of the 
Soviet threat was similar to what the 1985 Estimate had been, 
which was, as I said yesterday, not an Estimate in the traditional 
sense, but a worst-case Estimate. The Soviets might do this. Also, 
in the intervening time, more of my colleagues have come to me— 
not at my initiative, but at their’s—and its’s a combination of these 
things that have led me with, as I’ve said, great pain to come down 
on the side that I feel that he should not be confirmed. 

I was guilty of a great intelligence error myself speaking person- 
ally. I did not think he would be re-nominated. I was wrong on 
that. I think this state to which we have come today, and I share 
the views of others, that this is not a happy thing to be talking 
about all these things in public, and that it was not our intent 
when we met with the Committee last week. I’m sure we would 
have all preferred that it not be made public. But, I simply feel 
that in short, as you said a moment ago, not credentials or not re- 
sumes, but judgment. 

Chairman Boren. Judgment. 

Mr. Forp. And it seems to me that Mr. Gates has been responsi- 
ble for two things. One, for some of the difficult situations that 
have existed in the DDI and especially in the SOVA. And here I 
would make what I think is an important distinction, that with the 
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possible exception of the 1985 Iran Estimate, and maybe to some 
extent the earlier Estimate in 1981 on International Communism, I 
am not aware of any kind of instance during that time where in 
my view Mr. Gates improperly put pressure on the NIC. And 
anyone who has had experience there, I think would have a similar 
view. Those who have had more experience in the DDI, and espe- 
cially in the SOVA, but not confined to the SOVA, would have 
quite a different story. 

Another part of that is that I agree with my colleagues—Larry 
and others—that his conduct had always been perfectly proper on 
military and strategic matters—in fact, very helpful. But in these 
other areas of Soviet politics and Soviets in the Third World, I 
think it’s been quite otherwise. Though there’s one reason I think 
that brought me down on this side was I think that he had been 
responsible for much of the milieu that has been described by some 
of the witnesses. 

The second reason is that as you’ve said, we need someone of 
good judgment. On his analytic judgment, this question since 1985 
of whether the USSR, there has not been a more important ques- 
tion for the whole United States policy and in intelligence than 
that, and Bob seemed so struck with his earlier views, that it was 
very difficult for him to come off that, and I think that the Ameri- 
can people did not—or the American government did not get suffi- 
cient warning. Therefore, if a lot of things need fixing at CIA—and 
I agree wholly with Doug that they do—I don’t think that he’s the 
man to fix them. 

Chairman Boren. Well, I appreciate the testimony of all three of 
you, and the other three of you I haven’t had a chance to question. 
‘As I say, this is a task we take on. It is a measurement of judg- 
ment, a measurement of maturity and readiness for a post that 
will be the final yardstick by which we must try to reach a decision 
here on this Committee. 

I turn now to Senator Rudman and then we will have Senator 
Hollings. We will go a little past 1:00, and I apologize to you for 
that. But I’d like to at least get these two rounds of questioning out 
of the way before we break. 

Senator Rudman. 

Senator RupmMan. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, and let 
me also thank the panel. I think although there has been some 
damage sustained, I think the Agency and the people within it are 
strong enough to sustain it and I think probably this has been a 
healthy experience—although I’m sure unpleasant and painful. 

Mr. Ford, I have just one very brief follow up question to the line 
of questioning of the Chairman. My understanding from your testi- 
mony is that you had nothing but basically good experiences with 
Bob Gates from your own personal knowledge. You were with him 
in a place where I would suppose if there was any tendency for the 
kind of thing he’s been accused of, you would have seen some evi- 
dence. You did not, by your own testimony, see any. And, then as a 
seasoned veteran of this Agency looking at documents and listen- 
ing to testimony, you changed your mind and decided to oppose Mr. 
Gates. I guess that’s your testimony. 

Mr. Foro. Yes, Sir. 
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Senator RupMAN. I have a fundamental question since you are 
an analyst of some standing. Did you talk to Mr. Gates in the last 
four weeks? Did you go to Bob Gates, who you’ve knowfi for a long 
time and say, “Bob, I am very troubled by things, and I want to 
hear your side of these accusations?” 

Mr. Forp. I didn’t go to Mr. Gates. I didn’t go to anyone, Sir, 
except my own conscience. 

Senator RupMAN. Well, with all due respect, Mr. Ford, we’ve just 
heard testimony from Mr. Fuller—testimony which you partially 
relied upon to form your opinion of Mr. Gates. Mr. Fuller totally 
has refuted Mr. Goodman’ statement on that Iranian Estimate. 
You relied on Mr. Goodman’s statement, and I can understand you 
relying on it. But it would seem that the basic element of fairness 
of an analyst hearing hearsay charges raised against Mr. Gates— 
and some may be true—would have been to go to this gentlemen 
and said, “Bob, I’ve known you a long time. You’ve been appointed 
to head this Agency. I now have serious problems because of a, b, c, 
and d, and would you give me your side of that story?” Is there ° 
some analytical reason you didn’t want to do that? 

Mr. Forp. I don’t accept your premises, Senator. 

Senator RupMAN. That that’s good analysis? 

Mr. Forp. First, that it’s not all hearsay. Secondly, you have 
made a theoretical case for what someone might have done in a 
certain situation. I did not go public with any of this. I went to the 
Committee in closed session, and your staff will tell you that even 
there I was hesitant to speak, and I considered asking the room to 
be thinned down. These—— 

Senator RupDMAN. That would have been a good idea. 

Mr. Forp [continuing]. These come out of experience and these 
come out of listening to people—hearsay, okay—some of it. But 
these are people of great stature whom I’ve known and respected.. 
That’s my answer. I saw no need to go to Mr. Gates. 

Senator RupMAN. Fine. I accept it. I would just respond to you 
that I think in a similar situation when dealing with someone I 
had worked with for years and had a high regard for, if I were to 
take a contrary view against him—public or private—I would at 
least like to hear their side. I think that’s elementally fair, but I 
accept your answer. 

Mr. Fuller, I just want to make sure that I’m correct on one 
point. Mr. Goodman testified that the CIA provided Estimates that 
were—and I’m quoting from the record: “at variance with the 
views of the entire Intelligence Community, especially with regard 
to the existence of moderate factions in Iran wanting contacts with 
the United States.” Reading those analyses, it is my impression 
that the CIA analysis at that time—including yours—stated that 
there were no Iranians who then desired better relations with the 
United States. You suggested that we ought to see if there could be 
some found, and Mr. Goodman’s statement that you said there 
were such groups would be factually incorrect, based on that Esti- 
mate. Am I correct on that? 

Mr. FuLuer. That is correct, Sir. I don’t think anyone in any of 
our estimative work said that there were groups that would talk to 
the United States. On the contrary, the Estimates explicitly said 
that the U.S. had no foothold and would not be able to gain foot- 
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hold. In terms of moderates, the Estimates all clearly stated that 
there was a spectrum of belief. In that very same Estimate they 
were talking about, there was a categorization of key leaders 
within Iran that divided them up into pragmatists, radicals, con- 
servatives and ultra-conservatives. 

Senator RupMAN. That’s right. 

Mr. FuLLER. It’s not a pretty spectrum of a broad, liberal view, 
but it does suggest there were major divisions among them, as in 
any group, in any country, in any organization in the world. 

Senator RUDMAN. Mr. Fuller, I want to make sure that I am cor- 
rect on this: that to characterize your intelligence estimates as 
being a basis for believing there were moderates in Iran is totally 
incorrect. 

Mr. Futter. I think that is incorrect, Yes sir. 

Senator RupMAN. And one need only read it. 

Mr. Goopman. May I make a comment? 

Senator RUDMAN. In a moment Mr. Goodman, I have got 30 min- 
utes and I just want to set forth some factual differences here. 

Mr. GoopMaNn. There is a factual problem with your description 
of my remarks and I would just like to make a correction for the 
record. 

Senator RupMAN. Fine. I will submit the record of the Commit- 
tee because I have it in front of me. 

Mr. Goopman. I never stated and I never intended to state that 
my problem with the ’85 estimate was over the issue of moderates 
in Iran and their interest in contacts with the United States. 

My problem with the 1985 estimate was over the Soviet position 
in Iran, the Soviet objective in Iran. My problem with whether or 
not there were moderates in Iran and whether there was a moder- 
ate faction in Iran was over the work being done by George Cave 
and Charlie Allen. And there I have made very strong assertions. 

Senator RupMAN. I am going to get there, Mr. Goodman. 

Mr. GoopMan. I just want to say to my good colleague, Mr. 
Fuller, that I don’t think I ever introduced that into the record and 
I respect his intelligence on Iran. 

Senator RupMAN. Mr. Goodman, I will ask the Committee to 
refer to the closed session testimony, the interview notes with the 
staff that is the basis for your testimony, and your testimony yes- 
terday, and the record will speak for itself. 

Mr. Goodman, you had an interview with this Committee staff 
which was the foundation of the appearance of each of these wit- 
nesses. We have as the Chairman described, a very professional 
staff, I think you would agree on that. 

Mr. GOODMAN. Yes sir. 

Senator RupMaN. And they take very careful notes. One of the 
charges that you made was very disturbing to many of us for obvi- 
ous reasons. It was—and I will use quotations here around some of 
your words—that “Gates delayed the release of information on the 
Soviet destruction of the Korean Airliner KAL-007 in order to 
allow an inaccurate opinion to form concerning Soviet confusion of 
the aircraft’s identity.” 

You did not repeat that allegation last Thursday, or today, before 
the Committee. Can you tell me why? 
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Mr. GoopMan. Yes. And let me make one point about the min- 
utes for the record. The Committee contacted me, I did not contact 
the Committee. And when I was contacted by the Committee, the 
undertstanding was that I would come in informally, because they 
knew I had access to a lot of information about what was involved 
with politicization at the CIA. I came in without notes. I came in 
without any statement. I did not know there would be a memoran- 
dum for the record. I never saw a memorandum for the record. I 
never signed a memorandum for the record. 

Senator RupMan. Did you make the charge? 

Mr. GoopMAN. Pardon. 

Senator RupMAN. Did you make that charge? 

Mr. GoopMAN. I am coming to that charge. 

Senator RuDMAN. Thank you. 

Mr. Goopmawn. In that conversation, I was told that they were 
looking into politicization and they wanted to know what I knew 
about these issues. And I went over a series of issues. AS many as 
13. Some of those charges were first hand. Some of those charges 
were second hand. The comments I made about KAL-007 were 
based on remarks that were made to me by Craig Chellis who was 
working on the problem at the time and telling me how difficult it 
was to get the message out with regard to our knowledge of what 
the Soviet target was and what the Soviets believed thay were 
shooting at in the KAL-007 disaster. And I decided that given what 
was going to happen in this kind of discussion, I would stick to 
either first hand or second hand evidence where I have learned 
subsequently my remark’s have been corroborated by analyst’s 
statements and memos for the record that I had no knowledge of at 
the time I made my statements. . 

Senator RuDMAN. Well, in fact, Mr. Goodman, the statement that 
the staff prepared noted that you charged Gates with delay of the 
release of information; you were then told by the staff—in what I 
thought was a very generous mood—that they had absolutely con- 
tradictory evidence and told you about that evidence. You then did 
not repeat that charge. 

Mr. GoopMaAN. But I made it clear that that was hearsay—I tried 
to categorize my remarks in terms of first hand, second hand, hear- 
say. I don’t intend to deal in hearsay. I know my vulnerability on 
hearsay. 

Senator RupMAN. I do not think, Mr. Goodman, with all due re- 
spect, having read the minutes and read the closed session, that 
you were very careful in characterizing for this Committee what 
was hearsay. I am going to get to one of those issues in just a 
moment. Some of this has been very damaging to how we feel 
about this nomination. We are concerned about some of these 
charges. We take all of you as serious people and listen carefully to 
what you say. I do say that considering your analytical back- 
ground, I think you owe us some obligation for care in how you 
elicit evidence and to give us the status of that evidence. My under- 
standing of analysis is that it’s opinion based on evidence. And the 
kind of evidence of course is very important. 

I am going to get to another item, which frankly was the most 
disturbing to me of anything that you said in that closed session. I 
did not know you, and I took you at face value. In fact I do know of 
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you of your excellent reputation at the National War College from 
several people. So I certainly had no adverse opinions. 

But the thing that concerned me the most during that very mo- 
mentous evening is your statement as follows. You were talking 
about William Webster, and this is quoting from the record, sworn 
testimony: 

Senator METzENBAUM. Which momentous evening, Warren, are 
you talking about? | 

Senator RuDMAN. There is only one I can remember, and not the 
one in which you and I had a discussion, Howard. It was the one in 
the closed session. 

Senator METzENBAUM. Okay, all right. 

Senator RupMAN. You said, “I consider Webster a man of great 
integrity and I can explain Webster’s attitude toward what was 
going on in the CIA if I am asked. William Webster was quite 
aware, I believe, that the CIA was being politicized. He brought 
with him to the CIA, two young men from the FBI. One was a 
lawyer, Mark Matthews, the other one may have been a lawyer, 
too, I don’t know. The important thing is that they were told—they 
were told—declarative statement, Mr. Goodman—they were told 
very quietly to go out through the CIA and they were told to make 
sure that Bob Gates didn’t know this.” 

Mr. Goodman, when you said that the hackles and the goose 
bumps raised on me because if that was true, I had a problem with 
this nomination. You said that you believed that Judge Webster is 
a.man of integrity. 

Mr. GoopMaNn. I believe that Judge Webster isa man of out- 
standing integrity. 

Senator RupMAN. How did you know what was said? Did you 
know it from first-hand knowledge? Did someone who was privy to 
that information firsthand tell you that—and I am not talking 
about Ms. Glaudemans meeting with that lawyer? I am talking 
about what was inside Bill Webster’s head when he withheld 
things from Gates. How do you know that? 

Mr. Goopman. In 1987, I received a phone call from Mark Mat- 
thews, who was a young lawyer who came over to the building with 
Judge Webster. He told me he was looking into issues of politiciza- 
tion and wanted to know if we could meet. And I said I would be 
perfectly free to do so. 

He said that he was looking into issues of politicization at the 
behest of Judge Webster. I had already known at that time that at 
least one analyst had had a long conversation with Mark Matthews 
about politicization, particularly the National Intelligence Estimate 
dealing with international terrorism. At that meeting, I also knew 
that both the analysts and Mark Matthews were very concerned 
about whether or not Bob Gates, who had an adjoining office, on 
the 7th Floor with Judge Webster, would know about that meeting. 
And some caution was taken with regard to the analyst arriving 
and leaving after that session. 

Senator RuDMAN. Were you told that Gates was being shut out of 
this by Matthews? 

Mr. GoopMan. I was told that he was being shut out of it and I 
was also told that by someone on the IG staff—— 

Senator RupMAN. Who told you that? Mr. Matthews? 
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Mr. Goopman. It was told—I beg your pardon, in terms of the 
meeting? 

Senator RupMAN. Who told you that Gates was beirfg shut out? 

Mr. GoopMan. I was—the impression I got that he was shut out 
Yar over what I was told about how the meeting was handled. Sort 
oj-——_ 

Senator RupMAN. But you weren’t told that he was shut out? 
That is your impression? 

Mr. Goopman. I got the strong impression that it shouldn’t be 
seen that this analyst was talking to Mark Matthews about a sensi- 
tive issue. : 

I also know that a special IG study was being done of the report- 
ing on Nicaragua. And that Judge Webster had gotten an oral 
briefing of that report. I was also told by someone on the IG staff 
that there were written reports on some of these charges and oral 
reports that only Judge Webster was to receive. 

I was also told that Mark Matthews was confident that Judge 
Webster got the IG report in a face-to-face basis without Bob Gates’ 
in the room. 

Senator RupMAN. Who told you that? 

Mr. GoopMAN. That was told to me by an analyst. 

Senator RupMaAN. All right, Well, let me just respond then, be- 
cause I don’t want to go on about this. 

Mr. GoopMan. OK, I am sorry. 

Senator RuDMAN. I ask each Member of this Committee to read 
with care Thursday nights transcript, because I have only quoted a 
small section from it. The manner in which it was delivered cannot 
be preserved, because we don’t televise our proceedings. We all 
have a history of knowing how to present things, but let the record, 
cold black and white type speak for itself, particularly about the 
investigation. It was being kept from Gates; and I had a strong feel- 
ing that night; I went home very disturbed, very disturbed. 

I called Bill Webster on his first day in private life. He said I 
really need this telephone call. I said, “Bill, I don’t know what the 
facts are, but I am sending you down an unclassified statement 
made about something you did. I want your answer. I don’t know 
what the answer is. And I want you to check with anybody on your 
staff to make sure that your recollection is correct. And Bill, it 
may be necessary for you to come before before the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee and testify.” And he said, “Well of course, if I am 
asked I will.” And if anyone on this Committee would like to hear 
him testify, based on a long conversation I had with him after re- 
ceiving his letter, I would be delighted. I don’t think it is necessary; 
I don’t think anybody will challenge the veracity of what William 
Webster writes in the letter. 

I do not intend to introduce it into the record at this time. 

Let me read you the letter, Mr. Goodman. It is dated September 
27th. And my letter to him was straightforward. Enclosed is a tran- 
script. Your comments, period. 

This is in response to your inquiry concerning my recollection of certain allega- 
tions made by witnesses during testimony taken by the Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence on September 25, 1991. A routine inspection of the Office of Soviet 
Analysis was conducted in 1988 and reached my office on June 26th 1988. It con- 
tained two recommendations designed to improve the quality and flow of intelli- 
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gence, both of which were improved. I did not commission any other study on the 
subject of SOVA intelligence production and analysis nor did I authorize anyone 
working for me to investigate the allegations of politicization of analysis outside the 
Inspector General process. 

Moreover, everything that I saw was submitted contemporaneously to my Deputy, 
Robert Gates. No one was ever at any time instructed to keep any information or 
the fact of any activity from him. I have discussed this matter with the individual 
who was my special assistant from the time I became DCI in 1987 until shortly after 
the Inspector General’s report was submitted. 

He advises that he had listened to complaints from two junior analysts in the 
SOVA division, but had not reported this to me in view of the Inspector General’s 
report which addressed the subject matter. That report concluded that the percep- 
tion of politicization was a problem within the Division but the inspectors had found 
no convicing evidence that it was in fact occurring. 

During the two years that he served as Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, 
Mr. Gates fully supported my policy of reflecting divergent or alternative views on 
significant subjects in ways in which those differences would be readily apparent to 
the readers of the finished intelligence. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. WEBSTER. 

Senator MeETzENBAUM. Would my colleague from New Hamp- 
shire think it might be appropriate to ask Mr. Matthews, whose 
name has been used here? 

Senator RupMAN. Mr. Matthews has been talked to. There is a 
Committee report on it, and if my colleague wants it, I’m sure the 
staff will get it for him. I don’t want to quote Matthews. I don’t 
want to testify here; I want to ask questions. But it’s available as 
to your question. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Shouldn’t he be brought in to testify here? 

Senator RupMAN. The Senator has the privilege to bring in any- 
body he wants to. I think when you look at the staff report you 
may not want to bring him in. 

Now let me ask you, Mr. Goodman, we’re all human. You made a 
very strong statement, this totally rebuts it. Are you now willing to 
say moet we will correct the record on your allegation in closed ses- 
sion? 

Mr. GoopMawn. I think I have to be fair to myself. 

Senator RupMAN. Please do. 

Mr. Goopman. And I still have the strong feeling that Judge 
Webster was concerned about the issue of politicization and the 
conversation that Mark Matthew had with at least one senior ana- 
lyst over the international terrorism estimate, suggested that Mark 
reas at ts was gathering information for that purpose. And I think 
the—— 

Senator RupMAN. You think that William Webster had a “strong 
feeling.” I’m asking you, in light of that letter, would you like to 
correct the record as to your allegation that there was a secret in- 
quiry, that it was directed at Bob Gates, that it was withheld from 
Bob Gates. And the whole thrust of your testimony in that closed 
session on Thursday evening convinced me that if you were right, 
Bob Gates shouldn’t be confirmed. And I think it convinced some 
other people as well. Now you tell me, were you right or were you 
wrong based on that letter from the former Director of the CIA, 
the former Director of the FBI, a man who is held in incredible 
psi in this community. You tell me, were you right or is he 
right? 
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Mr. Goopman. I continue to believe—I agree with your charac- 
terization of Judge Webster, but I still feel that I have my views 
about Webster’s concerns. Now my views are certainl¥ susceptible 
to challenge. 

Senator RupMan. They’re not susceptible to challenge, Mr. Good- 
man; they’re susceptible to rebuttal as far as I’m concerned. Quite 
frankly, if that is the character of your analysis generally, I’m 
amazed. Because you have just been presented with incontrovert- 
ible evidence that a statement you made, under oath—believing it 
was true, I’ll give you that—is false. And you will not now state to 
this Committee that you were wrong. And I’m disappointed frank- 
ly, but I’ll go on to something else. 

Mr. Goodman, you accused Mr. Gates of suppressing analysts 
with whom he disagreed on whether or not the Soviets would send 
MIG aircraft to Nicaragua. And you quoted that “lead with the 
chin” quote. I think it’s important, if you haven’t looked at it re- 
cently, that you see what he said to you. Because I don’t read it in 
the same way you gave it to this Committee. ; 

He said, “The truth of the matter is, we just don’t know whether 
they will send the MIGs, and I think it is unhelpfully leading with 
our chin to make a prediction when we really don’t have anything 
to go on. Finally, I just don’t find the analysis very rigorous or per- 
suasive. Don’t get me wrong. The bottom line of the memo that the 
Soviets will not be sending the MIGs in the foreseeable future may 
well be true. In fact I may lean in that direction in my own mind. I 
simply do not find the paper to be a significant contribution beyond 
what is already been provided to the policymakers.” 

Isn’t that a careful manager saying, “Before we send this down 
to the President of the United States, I don’t think we ought to 
lead with our chin because we really don’t know.” That’s not anal- 
ysis, Mr. Goodman, that’s a guess. You don’t know what’s in any- 
body’s mind, and he didn’t want to lead with his chin although he 
agreed with you. Don’t you think you’ve mischaracterized what he © 
did there? j 

Mr. GoopMAN. Well, in terms of the issue of MIGs to Nicaragua, 
I think you have to characterize the memo that we’ve prepared, 
one that looked at the evidence on both sides. We looked at all the 
theses. We looked at alternative judgments. We did make a conclu- 
sion. I think people were uncomfortable with the conclusion. 

I think one of my basic arguments is there was a double stand- 
ard in the Agency. If you made one kind of assertion with regard to 
something the Soviets might not do, whether they were going to be 
conciliatory, it was hard to get that out. Up to that time, there 
were several articles that appeared in the National Intelligence 
Daily that were not done in SOVA but done in the Office of Global 
Issues, that talked about MIGs going into Nicaragua. And there 
were always full page maps showing arcs of flight projections of 
those MIGs, showing pictures of the possible bases that could be lo- 
cated in Nicaragua. 

They were building a case for a presumption of the fact that the 
Soviets had already made a decision. I thought it would be neces- 
sary to look at all the evidence. I had some access to compartment- 
ed information, State Department nodis cables, and I thought there 
was a reason to look into all of the evidence. 
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Senator RupMAN. I understand that, Mr. Goodman, I understand 
that. My point is, I don’t disagree with anything you’ve just said, 
but you used that memo about leading with your chin in the closed 
session. Again, I might point out that your testimony in closed ses- 
sion is at variance with your testimony in open session. And I sug- 
gest the Committee read both, because let me point out, we started 
Thursday’s session never knowing there would be a public session. 
The whole case might have rested on that closed session were it not 
for the insistence of a number of Members, mainly the Chairman, 
that this be taken public. 

But the fact is you cited that as an example of politicization. 
Don’t you think that’s stretching it a bit? 

Mr. GoopMaAn. No I don’t. Because I think when analysts are 
told not to lead with their chin and the message comes down very 
strongly, it does have an inhibiting, if not an intimidating effect on 
the kind of analysis you do. I don’t think what’s appreciated here is 
the courage it takes to come up against the conventional wisdom 
on all of these issues. 

Senator RUDMAN. Well, we do it around here all the time, Mr. 
Goodman. I think people in the Senate understand that fully well. 
I don’t understand how you accuse a man of politicization based on 
a very reasonable letter in which he says, I agree with you Mr. 
Goodman, but I don’t think there is enough evidence to lay this on 
the line. And you accuse him of politicization? I mean, I just don’t 
find that persuasive. 

Mr. GoopMAN. We were dealing with the evidence that we had at 
the time. 

Senator RUDMAN. Well we disagree, incidentally. 

Mr. Goopman. And you can never get complete evidence. And we 
made a judgment on the basis of our scenarios. 

Senator RUDMAN. The hearing, by the way was Wednesday night; 
it just seems like it was several years ago, on a Thursday night. I 
thank the staff member for correcting my recollection. Just two 
more questions, Mr. Chairman: I can finish within my allotted 
time. 

Last Wednesday—with respect to the Papal Plot—you testified 
before the committee, and I just want to go over it once more. This 
was your statement, under oath, believing, I am sure Mr. Good- 
man—I am not challenging your veracity or your integrity—believ- 
ing what you said but not putting a disclaimer on it, you said and 
this is a quote from a transcript, “Bob Gates re-wrote the key judg- 
ments, Bob Gates re-wrote the summary, Bob Gates dropped a very 
interesing scope note.’”’ Are you now willing today to correct the 
record on that after hearing testimony from Mr. Fuller? 

Mr. Goopman. No, but I’m willing to give my views with the 
Papal Plot assessment. And I am willing—— 

Senator RupMAN. I don’t want to get into that. I just want to ask 
you, you made a specific charge that Bob Gates re-wrote something, 
that he re-wrote the summary and that he dropped the note. We’ve 
had testimony under oath from Mr. Fuller, who is no longer em- 
ployed by the United States government that just plain ain’t so, as 
we say in New Hampshire. Are you willing to accept his recollec- 
tion as the man who did it, on that item? That’s all I’m asking? 
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Mr. Goopman. I’m not aware of Mr. Fuller’s familiarity with 
that particular assessment. 4 

Senator RupMan. It was Mr. MacEachin who said that. Did you 
hear that today? 

Mr. GoopmMaN. I heard that today. 

Senator RupMAN. Do you challenge Mr. MacEachin? 

Mr. GoopMaAN. Well, I’m afraid that I have to. 

Senator RupMawn. So, in other words what he is saying, his testi- 
mony about who changed the note is incorrect? 

Mr. GoopMAN. Yes. 

Senator RUDMAN. Fine. 

Mr. GoopMaN. I would like to explore that because it’s very im- 
portant for me to believe to be able to state what I learned about 
the Papal Plot assessment. Very important for me to be able to ex- 
plain when I learned about it. Important to explain that it was 
done in camera. And I know there are sensitive works that are 
done that way, but we weren’t dealing with a sensitive piece of - 
paper. We were dealing with knowledge that was not compartment- 
ed. I had the sources that memo was based on, I had the same 
clearances. What I didn’t know was that a paper was being done on 
the Papal Plot. 

I found out about it rather serendipitously rather late in the 
game. I took my complaints to one of the authors and I took my 
complaints to the head of the office. 

Senator RupDMAN. Well, Mr. Goodman, I would only say this, that 
I don’t doubt any of that either. But you are entitled to your opin- 
ions but you are not entitled to your own facts. We have testimony 
that is absolutely rebutting you point for point, first by Judge Web- 
ster and then by Mr. MacEachin. I’ve got many more here. 

You don’t want to look this Committee in the eye and say, look, 
maybe I was wrong in one of those facts. Maybe some of this hear- 
say secondhand evidence was incorrect. At least you ought to re- 
spond that maybe some of your facts are wrong. Is that unreason- 
able? 

Mr. GoopMAN. Not at all, sir. And I’m certainly prepared to do 
that. But in this case I think it’s important to look at the two in- 
house studies that were done by John Hibbits and Ross Cowey that 
looked at some of these issues that I wasn’t aware of at the time 
that do tend to corroborate some of the evidence I was picking up 
at the time in just conducting my own investigation in the building 
and calling around to see who knew about the paper, why it was 
being done and who wanted it. I think these details are also impor- 
tant. 

Senator RUDMAN. Well, Mr. Goodman, I hope that some of my 
colleagues get into that because that needs explanation. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman I will finish up within the time limits. 
Yesterday, Mr. Goodman, you testified that the intelligence process 
was perverted because DO officials were providing information to 
the White House while the DI analysts were cut out of the loop. 
That happens to be true. 

You said George Cave was allowed or encouraged to send memos 
to the White House on Iran after the Tehran trip and misleading 
DO analysis was in part responsible for the Iran arms sales policy. 
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That also may be true. That’s not news. That’s in the Iran/Contra 
report. 

You went on to state, however, that Bob Gates was responsible 
because he made no effort to protect the system. Now let me tell 
you something Mr. Goodman. This is a subject that I have some fa- 
miliarity with, more than I ever wanted. And I’m going to tell you 
that you’re plain wrong, and so is Ms. Glaudemans. I’m. going to 
tell you why and it’s all in the sworn testimony of the Iran/Contra 
committee which is public. 

First, the arms-for-hostages policy was approved by the President 
of the United States and the order to strictly limit information and 
resources came directly from the White House. That’s sworn testi- 
mony. 

pt outside of Casey, no CIA officials were consulted about the 
initiation of the policy. 

Three, when the United States was deciding to take direct con- 
trol over the operation in 1986, the DDCI and the DO vigorously 
opposed it. Which I’m sure you’re aware of. DO officials had no 
motive to, and in fact did not skew intelligence to support the oper- 
ation. They were against it. There is nothing nefarious about the 
fact that George Cave was dealing directly with the NSC. This was, 
as we now all know, tragically, an NSC operation. 

The CIA was only involved in a suppot role and George Cave was 
detailed by the Agency to the NSC to assist them. Finally, and I 
think this is the most telling point of your testimony in closed ses- 
sion and today; you know, Mr. Goodman, DI analysts were not 
alone in not receiving all relevant information on the operation. 

Charles Allen testified that information was withheld from Bob 
Gates for a time. Information was also denied to Secretary of State 
George Shultz. He was cut out of it. And there was an effort to 
withhold it from Secretary of Defense Cap Weinberger, who 
learned it through his own sources. 

You know, I might say to the discontented DI analysts that they 
ought to stand in line behind George Shultz, Cap Weinberger, Bob 
Gates, the Senate Intelligence Committee. But to accuse Bob Gates 
of somehow being guilty of something in that, is to absolutely exag- 
ais and to deny the existence of the facts. Would you agree with 
that: 

Mr. GoopMaAN. No, I’m sorry sir. 

Senator RupMan. I didn’t think you would. Thank you Mr. 
Chairman. I’m done. 

Mr. GoopMAN. Could I just make two points in response. 

Chairman Boren. Surely. 

Mr. GoopMAN. You state that the DO itself was opposed to Iran- 
Contra. Iran-Contra happened despite DO opposition. 

Senator RupMAN. That’s right. 

Mr. GoopMaNn. The DO was also opposed, and I called members 
of the DO, to the writing of the Papal Plot assessment. They 
thought the analysts were manipulated, they thought there was a 
poor use of sources, they told me they wouldn’t have issued that 
source because of the flimsy nature of it, four years after the fact 
to introduce evidence from an event from 1981. But the Papal Plot 
memo was written. And they never got a complete look at it. 
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Now on the question of what Cave’s message was and what he 
was taking downtown, again I didn’t say he was taking down infor- 
mation on arms to Iran. What I said in the case of George Cave is 
that he was taking a message downtown that there was a moderate 
faction in Iran that wanted US contacts with the United States. 
What I am now saying, and what I said yesterday, and what I said 
Wednesday night is that no agency, no intelligence bureau, no in- 
telligence agency; no DI analyst believed that assessment. 

Now I believe—now this is just the opinion of an intelligence—— 

Senator RupMan. We don’t quarrel with that, Mr. Goodman. 
We're not arguing that point. All we’re saying is that your quarrel 
is with Ronald Reagan not with Bob Gates. The President wrote 
the policy. 

Mr. Goopman. I don’t believe we have all the facts on Iran/ 
Contra. I’m not from Missouri. I’m from Baltimore, but I’m from 
Missouri on that one. And I think it’s very important when you 
carry a sensitive message to the President of the United States, it 
should not go through one man, one channel. And I think it’s par- 
ticularly important that if it should be one man, one channel in a 
case, that it not be a DO officer because of the DO culture. And I 
have very strong beliefs on that and why the DO should be sepa- 
rate from the DI. 

Senator RupMAn. Mr. Goodman you’re right, but you can’t con- 
nect that with Bob Gates. You can connect that with the National 
Security Council. 

Mr. Goopman. I don’t know what I connect it to. All I know is 
that when Bob Gates was informed of this separate channel by a 
very brave analyst—I said that Wednesday and I will say that 
again, he was a brave analyst. That’s not an easy thing to do, to 
confront Bob Gates, because I don’t think there’s an appreciation of 
the feeling of intimidation that existed in that building—what I’m 
saying is Bob Gates had no reaction. He said nothing to this ana- 
lyst. He didn’t say, what do you know about this. Let me look into 
this. 

Senator RupMan. Mr. Goodman, you seem to absolutely ignore 
the fact that this operation was run by the President’s National Se- 
curity Council staff with a purpose to exclude everyone, up to and 
including the Secretary of State. 

Chairman Boren. The Chair is going to have to allow Senator 
Hollings to begin questions. 

Senator RupMan. Mr. Chairman, I'll stand on the record on this. 
And Mr. Goodman will be examined on it further later on—today, 
tonight, tomorrow or someday. 

Chairman Boren. Senator Hollings. 

Senator. Houuncs. I don’t think in all fairness to my distin- 
guished colleague from New Hampshire, it was operated to exclude 
everybody. We know of seven Assistant Secretaries of State, two 
Under Secretaries of State and the Sultan of Brunei. Everybody in 
the State Deparment except the Secretary knew about it. There 
were twelve shipments of over 5,000 tons and everybody in the 
Pentagon knew about it but the Secretary of Defense. 

' That’s the trouble here really with Gates as I see it, and every- 
body is talking about the torture and the awkwardness and the dis- 
tastefulness. 
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I indicated when Bob Gates got appointed that I intended to sup- 
port him. I knew we had a professional, I knew he was awfully ca- 
pable and a man of high integrity and my opinion on those matters 
has not changed. 

Let me mention Col. North and I'll elaborate. Ollie did too good a 
job. If it had never been exposed, he might have gone up just like 
old McFarlane to be the Director, but nobody would suggest to put 
Ollie in as Director this afternoon. And in a similar fashion, Gates 
under Casey did too good a job. And now we’ve got not only the 
politicization, the block out of it, the wrong reports. 

Where I indicated I would support him, I’m leaning now—and I 
don’t want to be unfair to him, Senator from New Hampshire, by 
not telling him, I'll tell him on national TV—that unless he 
changes my mind after hearing him, I wouldn’t vote for him. Be- 
cause I don’t think it’s in the best interests of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

You can tell from all this, this isn’t a murder case, where you 
just get it just right. Here the distinguished Chairman has given 
me a letter from Matthews. I didn’t read the entire letter, and it’s 
dated September 30 to Honorable David Boren and Honorable 
Frank Murkowski from Mark Matthews and in it Matthews says 
that during that meeting the other analysts expressed concern 
about the DDCI learning of the meeting and he assured her that he 
would keep their names to himself. 

- Perhaps this is the genesis of Mr. Goodman’s testimony about 
something being kept from the DDCI. There you go. 

Senator Ho.inas. So I’m more interested in the morale out 
there and specifically the job at hand. And Mr. Ford, elaborate a 
little more because what you’ve testified means a lot to me. We in 
the law say you can believe one witness as against ten, or the ten 
against the one. I’ve got a lot of confidence in what each of the wit- 
nesses have said. I don‘t have to cross-examine, as if the press were 
trying to write that we don’t know how to cross-examine. If we had 
time we could cross-examine. But I want the honest relation as to 
the Agency out there and the politicization and why Mr. Ford, you 
came with a very meek statement. You just said it deserved the 
consideration of the Committee. An then you threw that prepared 
statement away and came back in and said now here let me tell it 
like it is. Why that again, and what about, let’s say, Sherman 
Kent, who you and I both knew back thirty-five years ago in the 
Agency. What would he do if he were given the job? What would 
you do if you were given Gates’ job to correct all this situation? It 
is correctable by Mr. Gates? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, it is correctable. But I don’t think it is correcta- 
ble, sir, by Mr. Gates, who, as I said earlier, I think is part of the 
problem and not part of the solution. 

There wouldn’t have been all of these investigations carried on 
by the CIA itself and there have been several, if there weren’t 
some smoke in the room. The detailed facts are another thing. 

But I think is is quite correctable and what is needed in my per- 
sonal view is a Director of national stature, and there are many 
such people in American life. I wish the President had nominated 
such a person, backed up by Dick Kerr whom I think everyone re- 
spects and bringing fresh light, bringing it back explicitly to the 
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reason it was founded. And that was that growing out Pearl 
Harbor when information was stuck around here and there was no 
means or no will to bring it all together, that still sriabeta years 
later in 1950 with the invasion of South Korea, and prevented 
American intelligence from alerting the government. Even then 
they had formed the CIA with the explicit purpose of being a place 
where all information would be shared. In 1950 they established 
this Office of National Estimates, of which NIC is the successor. 
The explicit reason was, not only to share all information but abso- 
lutely to play it straight. 

And in their documents and things sent downtown by telling it 
like it was, it was the collective view: this is the evidence, this is 
who agrees and why, this is who disagrees and why,. I think it’s 
correctable if that kind of playing it straight philosophy can be in- 
stilled in all members of the CIA everywhere, not only in the DDI, 
but everywhere. I’ve written and talked at great length, which I 
haven't got here, to say these things, just along these lines. 

Do dissenting opinions have to be respected? They have to be lis- 
tened to. And what has happened, I think, under Mr. Casey, whom 
I admired on many scores—we had a good relationship and he even 
changed his mind on occasion when I wouldn’t shut up and on 
other occasions he wouldn’t and I did shut up. But under Mr. Casey 
and Mr. Gates I think there has been a retreat from this thing of 
listening to everyone and faithfully recording their views, record- 
ing what is fact, and what is not. Recording what is hard evidence 
and what might be. And I think we‘ve had too much in recent 
years of a very few people making big decision. Especially in the 
DDI. So everyone’s views were not listened to. Now the details and 
whom struck whom, I’m not familiar at the present tense but the 
fact that such a malaise exists, I think there is no question about 
it. 

For those of you who are not familiar with Mr. Sherman Kent, 
he was the Director of the Office of National Estimates for a 
number of years and was one of the first people to write in the 
field. His writing is not only good but it’s full of great humor and 
great wisdom. And he was greatly respected. A man who brought 
great ethical means to bear about telling it like it is, even though 
he religiously was an agnostic. But somewhere along the line he’d 
paid attention to the motto that’s carved on the wall down at CIA. 
“Ye know the truth and it shall make you free,” from the New 
Testament. 

Senator Houtuincs. Mr. Ford, how do you elaborate on the mal- 
aise or the malheur as it has been described or the bad morale? I 
know you don’t, like Martha Mitchell, want to name names, but 
how is the Committee to get a grasp of just the conclusions that 
your make? 

Mr. Forp. Well, first I would put this caveat in, that my part 
time employment and although I go back to Headquarters on occa- 
sion and see and talk with a lot of people, I’m really not in a posi- 
tion to make any kind of overall judgment of what the state of 
quote morale unquote is in all ofthe CIA. _ 

,My impression, past and present, is that it varies greatly from 
office to office. And in offices that are run where there is respect 
and integrity and purpose, the morale is high. In offices where that 
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doesn’t exist, it’s low. I think it’s probably been the poorest or the 
greatest problem within SOVA, but also within certain other of- 
fices of the DDI. E 

My knowledge of the NIC is that it’s gone up and down depend- 
ing on their fortunes, depending on how carefully the Director pays 
attention to them, and the particulr chemistry of their make-up. 
But I would not want to leave the impression the the whole place 
is in a malaise, or that there is terrrible morale everywhere. It 
exists here and there, and it’s not just my opinion but it has been 
the subject of a number of internal studies there. , 

Senator Hotiincs. Ms. Glaudemans, you said you had extensive 
support for the position that you've taken publicly. Can you elabo- 
rate on that please? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. First of all I received a number of phone calls 
from people still in the Agency. 

Senator METZENBAUM. I’m having trouble hearing you. 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. I have received phone calls from a number of 
people in the Agency. There are some in the audience—I believe 
they haven’t left yet—who have personally offered their support 
and thanked me for doing this. Beyond that, after I talked with the 
Committee in an informal discussion that you cited from in Mr. 
Goodman’s testimony, again because I have left the Agency and I 
was speaking at that time only from my personal recollections and 
memories, I subsequently wanted to go back and talk to other ana- 
lysts and other colleagues who also shared similar experiences or 
who worked on some of these issues with me to corroborate my 
memory. 

In the course of that, trying to confirm everything I had stated, 
particularly where I may not have had first hand knowledge but 
impressions, the people I talked to who still work in the Agency, 
who worked on the issues you have seen in my written report, in 
the course of going over those things they stated their appreciation 
for my willingness to go public. Well, at that time we didn’t know 
it was going to be public, but for my willingness to talk to this 
Committee about these issues. 

Once it became known that I was going to testify publicly I cons- 
cientiouisly tried to avoid contacting any of my other colleagues in 
the Agency because I didn‘t want to harm—it would look bad and I 
didn‘t want to look like I was trying to fish for evidence for which I 
no longer had access to. 

So after that, it has only been by the telephone calls I’ve re- 
ceived from people still working there who’ve chosen to contact me. 

Senator HoLuincs. Do any of the other witnesses—very briefly, 
because you’re holding yourself up from lunch, this will be my last 
one, and I’ll pass—do any of the other witnesses want to comment 
very briefly on the morale or the malaise or anything else further 
to what has been attested to? You do Mr. Goodman? 

Mr. GoopMan. Yes, Senator, I feel compelled to do so. Since my 
name appeared in the newspaper and it became apparent that I 
was talking to the Committee and I would be testifying, I have re- 
ceived numerous phone calls, some dealing with sensitive informa- 
tion, particularly on the Contra operation, the use of the DO and 
the DI, that I did not make as part of my statement. 
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Frankly, I was concerned about when I was going to get into 
hearsay and I knew that Senator Rudman would consider that 
hearsay. But I do have a strong recommendation to make“and it 
has nothing to do with the Gates nomination. 

I think there is definite need for a blue ribbon commission con- 
sisting of three former DCI’s, Turner, Schlesinger and Colby, to 
conduct an investigation of DI reporting and CIA analysis on the 
Soviet Union, Nicaragua, Iran and Afghanistan from 1984 to 1986. 

Now, I’ve always felt that this was necessary but on the basis of 
the calls I’ve gotten, particulary from people who have left the 
Agency and have never said anything to anybody but felt validated 
by my remarks, just as I have to admit, I feel validated by Jen- 
nifer’s remarks, somthing I’ve never said to her—maybe it’s her 
youth—but I want to say that when Senator Rudman said to me 
can’t you say you’re wrong—I think one of the reasons that bothers 
me is that you have no understanding, Senator—and I say that re- 
spectfully—of how difficult this is and how much self-questioning 
and how much self-doubt I’ve gone through over these charges. 
And I know they are serious charges. 

What I find so compelling about the charges is based on the evi- 
dence I have, I’ve seen so much documentation supporting what 
started out as an instinct, and an intuition and built into an as- 
sumption and a view and then became an empirical case. Now, the 
empirical cases that I know I will deal with later and I’m sure 
you're going to raise them. But I think the important matter deals 
with the Blue Ribbon Commission, it deals with the need to discuss 
should we separate the DI from the DO? I believe that separation 
needs to be done. 

And I know I’m carrying on too long. Let me make one final 
point. When I arrived at the Agency in 1966 we had three separate 
institutions that dealt with analysis. We had an Office of National 
Estimates, under Sherman Kent, one of the most outstanding 
people I’ve ever met. We had a group called the Senior Research 
staff that did nothing but long term research—something the CIA 
does very little of any more and it’s a great loss to the United 
States government. And we had the Office of Current Intelligence. 
We had professional intelligence officers looking at current intelli- 
gence. They were three separate entities. They all looked at prob- 
lems from three separate viewpoints. They had three separate hier- 
archies. They argued, they debated. I was in OCI. That was a very 
junior operation, part of our job was to just churn up data for the 
wise men who worked at ONE and we accepted that role. And I 
think there needs to be some re-examination of the way we used to 
do business in the CIA and the way it was done under Bob Gates 
when he was allowed to head all political analysis. 

No political analysis could get out of the CIA from 1982 until 
1986 without going through one filter. Now whoever that man is, I 
don’t know how wise he can be, how busy he can be, how coura- 
geous he can be, but it’s too much. We need three institutions, 
three hierarchies, three leaders and we need multiple levels of ad- 
vocacy. Thank you Senator. 

Chairman Boren. Any comments from other Members? Any 
other members of the Panel wish to comment? 

Senator Ho.uincs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. 
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Chairman Boren. Well I thank all the witnesses. We've gone a 
bit later. Let’s resume at 2:25. 

Let me say since it may not be clear, the testimony of the wit- 
nesses, all of which was requested by the Committee, was to have 
been given first in closed session. And so when they volunteered to 
testify, they thought they were testifying to us in closed session. 
After we heard the beginnings of this testimony and realize that 
most of it would not be classified, it was the unanimous feeling of 
the Members of the Committee that this important debate should 
go in public session. But I do want to say to the witnesses, this was 
certainly not for the purpose of putting them on the spot, because 
there was the unanimous feeling of all Members that this is the 
kind of debate that should appropriately occur in public, so every- 
one can hear it for themselves rather than having someone else 
filter or describe what someone else said in closed session. 

So that is the reason we have had to do that I appreciate. the co- 
operation of the witnesses, and while this has been painful, I am 
not sure that it has not also been wholesome to have this kind of 
discussion. I can’t think of any other country in the world where 
this kind of open discussion could take place. That is one of the 
reasons we are very proud of our system of government and one of 
the reasons why these Oversight Committees occupy an important 
place. It is also why some of those countries in eastern Europe are 
. coming to visit us now to see how we operate both within the Intel- 
ligence Community and the oversight process. 

So while I know this has been painful to those that have testi- 
fied, and while I know that they may have preferred to present 
this testimony in private, I don’t think the result has been a com- 
pletely negative one. I think there is much wholesomeness that 
will come from it and all of us share a common commitment to 
want to make this process work better. So I do want to say that 
and express appreciation to all six members of the panel. 

We will stand in recess until approximately —— 

Senator WARNER. I would wish to associate myself with your 
views. I think it has been a very constructive session. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you very much. 

We will stand in recess until let’s say 2:30 p.m.. 

[Thereupon, at 1:30 o'clock p.m., the Committee stood in recess, 
to reconvene at 2:30 o’clock p.m. the same day.] 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Boren. May I ask our witnesses to come back up to 
the witness table again and, if they would, to take their places. 

We will proceed until shortly after 4:00, when the votes begin on 
the Floor then we will have this meeting of Members between 4:00 
and 5:00, off the Floor, in the President’s Room. We will come back 
at 5:00. I have to be away for an hour, but Senator Murkowski will 
chair from 5:00 until 6:00. And then, if we have not yet completed, 
we will come back at 7:30 and complete the questioning tonight 
with this panel. 

If we have finished with this panel by 6:00, we may come back 
anyway at 7:30 for other purposes, perhaps in closed session on the 
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question of intelligence collected about Members of Congress and 
staff that I mentioned. 

eee METZENBAUM. How late would the Chair expecto go to- 
night? 

Chairman Boren. Not past 9:30, at the latest. And we will keep 
that open as to whether we do that or not. 

I do want to complete the questioning of these witnesses today, 
because as you know, some of these witnesses have indicated to 
me—at least two, and there may be more—that they really need to 
complete today. They need to return to other places and their other 
responsibilities. 

So out of courtesy to this panel—we have kept them for so long— 
I do want to try to complete with them today, and hope we can do 
so, hopefully by 6:00. And if not, very quickly after we return at 
7:30, but I hope that will not be necessary. 

Senator Chafee will begin the questioning, followed by Senator 
DeConcini, if he has returned by that time; and then Senator 
Warner; and then Senator D’Amato; and then Senator Metz- 
enbaum, in that order. 

So I would again remind our panel that you are still under oath 
from your previous testimony. And I will turn now to my colleague 
from Rhode Island, Senator Chafee. 

Senator CHAFEE. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, we have 15 minutes. I would appreciate it if who- 
ever is tending the clock would let me know when 10 has expired, 
or that I have 5 left. 

Chairman Boren. We will give you a 10, 5, and a 1-minute warn- 
ing. 

Senator CHAFEE. Thank you. 

These questions, this line of questions will be directed to you, Mr. 
Ford. And I would appreciate it, in view of the fact that I have 
very little time, if the answers could be fairly precise, as precise as 
perhaps you could make them. 

On page 4 of your testimony, written testimony, you say the fol- 
lowing—you are referring to the 8 months that you worked very 
closely with Bob Gates: During those 8 months of 1986, I recall no 
instance where he, Bob Gates, tried to skew the NIC’s intelligence 
analysis in any way. 

That is your flat statement about your working with Bob. 

Mr. Forp. During that period, yes, sir. 

Senator CHAFEE. Then you say, regarding pre-1986 months, in 
the NIC, “however, I have learned that Bob Gates did lean heavily 
on Iran-Iraq estimates.”’ Further on, you say “it’s my understand- 
ing that he brought considerably more pressure to bear on intelli- 
gence analysis than the Director of Intelligence.” 

My question to you is, you have testified as to your personal 
knowledge, and your personal knowledge of Mr. Gates, you never 
saw him—as best as I understand it—skew intelligence. Is that cor- 
rect? Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Forp. In the NIC, not skewing intelligence estimates. 

Senator CHaFEE. I went through your testimony and I could not 
find anywhere where you said you, personally, had any direct 

knowledge of Mr. Gates skewing intelligence estimates or skewing 


it. 
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Mr. Forp. Let me speak to that. When I first met with the staff, 
I clearly differentiated between my personal knowledge within the 
NIC and what had been the testimony of friends over the years 
concerning Mr. Gates’ conduct within the DDI, and especially 
within SOVA. 

As someone else, I think, has said, this is not a court of law. And 
the questions of hearsay and the evidence are a little different. I 
am an intelligence officer, and for years people have been coming 
to me with complaints from the DDI; people whom I respect. I con- 
sider those, in my calculus, evidence—even though I personally did 
not experience such. 

For example, when someone leaves some very fine officer—and 
there are many who have left the DDI and gone to jobs elsewhere 
in town, and they tell me why they have left, because they were so 
dissatisfied with the way—that, to me, is evidence, and a fact. 

When people are moved around from position to position, moved 
into jobs out of the line within the DDI, and they have told me so, 
and I have learned of it, because their views did not accord, to me 
that is evidence. When people have come to me and told me and 
shown me papers and drafts that they have written within the DDI 
that were killed, that to me is evidence. 

Then, more recently—and as I said in my statement—since these 
hearings began, and since a number of these documents have been 
made available to me, to me, Bob Gates’ testimony to the Senate 
Intelligence Committee, in January 1987, if there were no other 

‘document, or no other way to fault him, it seems to me that would 
be a major one in itself. And there are others, as well. So it is not 
just listening to rumors, sir. 

Senator CHAFEE. Well, I am not suggesting it is rumors. I am just 
trying to get down the difference between what you personally 
know of and what you heard of from other, respected individuals, 
which you have now testified. 

Mr. Forp. What my personal experience was, in the NIC, and I 
have differentiated between that and why it was difficult to change 
anything there. 

enator CHaFEE. Okay, now if I can continue—with regard to Mr. 
Gates and the allegations of politicization, you acknowledge that 
some of this pressures were justified, and some of these allegations 
have arisen from analysts whose pride was damaged—this is from 
your testimony you have on September 25. 

Some have arisen from analysts whose pride was damaged by his 
revisions. You go on to say that based chiefly on the confidences of 
CIA officers whose ability and character you respect—I respect, 
namely, you are speaking—that other Bob Gates pressures have 
clearly gone beyond professional bounds, and do constitute a skew- 
ing of intelligence. This is what you have just testified to. 

Mr. Forp. That was an—— 

Senator CHAFEE. Not in the fields of military and strategic issues, 
but concerning Soviet political questions and developments con- 
cerning the Soviets in the Third World. That is the direct quote 
from you. 

Now, I notice that in looking over the testimony of others whom 
we respect—and I assume you do—do you respect Mr. McMahon, 
for example, John McMahon? 
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Mr. Forp. Um-hum. 

Senator CuaFee. And he says, “I’ve known Bob Gates tg be an 
individual of extraordinary competence and the utmost integrity.” 

And then we have the testimony similar thereto from Admiral 
Inman, where he goes on to say—give high marks to the integrity. 

Do you balance those factors off in your appraisal of a—I am cu- 
rious who these individuals are that you would give such weight to, 
other than—in other words, going beyond that of Admiral Inman. 

Mr. Forp. I appreciated when I came to the Committee in closed 
session that I was up against tough competition. These are senior, 
respected people who have testified on behalf of the Director—on 
behalf of Mr. Gates. 

I will say it’s much easier for someone to testify in favor of some- 
one, because they don’t have to make their case. They can make a 
general statement, and everyone leaves them alone. If you’ve got 
criticisms, then you have to be put in the penalty box. And I think 
that that’s the way we’re being treated today, sir. 

But to return to your question 

Senator CHAFEE. Well, let me just say, if I could say on that, I do 
not think anybody is putting you in the penalty box. But there 
have been some tough charges made here, and I believe that—— 

Mr. Forp. I appreciate that. 

Senator CHAFEE [continuing]. We should look for substantiation 
and not just repeating what somebody else has told you. We are in- 
terested in what you, directly know. 

Mr. Forp. All right, Senator, I will try it once again. 

That testimony that you read was from an earlier statement. 
That was not verbatim my testimony yesterday, which said, based 
on documents, on depositions, and on the confidences of the—and 
the reason for that is that I have become more critical as these doc- 
uments have been made available to all of us here. So it’s not 
just—-sir, it’s not just on the confidences of other people. 

And as I’ve said, it isn’t just people telling me things. It’s my ob- 
servation as an intelligence officer, as an intelligent human being. 
When someone leaves the building for another job and tells you 
that they’ve been kicked out, or that they can’t stand it there, to 
me that’s evidence, and that’s not just hearsay. 

Or, when people get moved around—— 

Senator CHAFEE. Could you give us the name of individuals who 
have told you that? 

Mr. Forp. I could give the Committee, I’d rather not give them 
in—— 

Senator CHAFEE. Let me, on page 7 of your testimony, you indi- 
cate that one of your problems with Mr. Gates is, as you say, he’s 
been dead wrong—in your written testimony it was he’s wrong. But 
now you say he’s dead wrong. And the central analytic target of 
the past few years, the Soviet, U.S.S.R. 

I do not really mean to be facetious, but do you know anybody 
who was right on the U.S.S.R over the past several years, who 
called the shots; who said the Berlin Wall would go down; Eastern 
Europe would tumble? 

Mr. Forp. No, I don’t think there’s anyone who called that the 
wall would tumble, or that the U.S.S.R. would be in the tumble in 
which it is now. But there are many other people in and out of gov- 
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ernment who are much closer to a better estimate than he. And 
after all, the position that he held, and with all the knowledge and 
the facilities of the U.S. Government at his beck and call, he still 
didn’t budge. It seems to me that again, you speak of evidence. 
There are all kinds of evidence in the past few years that things 
were changing, were about to change dramatically. But he 
wouldn’t budge. 

And it’s the same thing, sir, on Iran. And as I mentioned, the 
events between the estimate of 1985 and his testimony to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 1987. 

Senator CHAFEE. What do you say about Admiral Inman, who 
dealt with this very same question? I think if we were, in fact, just 
to look at the track record, Gates was—was Gates correct in every- 
thing? And the answer would be absolutely no. Was he correct a 
high majority of the time? I think you will find the answer is yes. 

Even for the best in this business, that is going to be an average. 
It is going to be—that is going to be the average that is going to 
come out. In other words, no one bats 100 percent. I do not think 
we are asking for that. 

Admiral Inman thinks he batted pretty well. 

Mr. Forp. Well, I would drop some footnotes—I respect Admiral 
Inman in his—but as far as a batting average, maybe Bob got a 
coup right in Bulgaria, or Zambia, but he missed the biggest ques- 
tion of all, the U.S.S.R. You have to put values on these things. 
' And I think his batting average was poor. 

Senator CHAFEE. Mr. Ford, my time is so short, and I am not 
trying to cut you off. But we do have to proceed here. 

On page 7 of your testimony, you gave a series of reasons why 
you were not in support of Mr. Gates. Lastly, I have some hesitan- 
cy concerning Bob Gates’ determination to be a fiercely independ- 
ent voice of intelligence. 

Now, that is a tough charge. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHAFEE. And previously you had quoted the assessment 
dealing with Nicaragua. 

But I would call your attention to that very assessment. And 
this—I think first we have to know the time, December 1984 when 
Casey was all out for one of his favorite programs, which the Con- 
tras in Nicaragua—I think we will all agree with that. If anybody 
was fostering the Contras, it was Bill Casey, and the Administra- 
tion, the President. 

This is what Bob Gates has to say in that very paper he submit- 
ted: Based on all the assessments we’ve done, the Contras, even 
with American support, cannot overthrow the Sandinista regime. 
Whatever small chance they had to do this has been further dimin- 
ished by the new weaponry having been provided by the Soviets 
and the Cubans. . 

Now that is hardly serving up what the boss likes to hear, is it? 
And I would go on a little further: Even new funding for the Con- 
tras—particularly in the light of the new Soviet weaponry—is an 
inadequate answer to the problems. The Contras will be able to 
sustain an insurgency for a time, but the costs and pain will come 
very high, and the resistance eventually will wither. 
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Now, is that dishing up a nice softball—or a nice pudding platter 
for the boss? 

Mr. Forp. What he went on to say—and also in thaf same 
memo—is that if we don’t displace, if we don’t do something radi- 
cally different, all these terrible things are going to happen. 

Now, I think he says something about it will be another Cuba, 
only on the—in North America, and so on, and so on. 

Senator CHAFEE. You can argue with his conclusions, but is 
this—I am trying to get to your point about—is he a fiercely, inde- 
pendent voice of intelligence. Is this independence or is it not? 

Mr. Forp. I think that is nit-picking, sir. It’s where he comes out. 
He was dead wrong in his estimate that if we didn’t do something 
drastic; if we didn’t bomb we’d have a terrible thing. 

We didn’t bomb, and we don’t have a terrible thing in Nicaragua. 
That’s what I’m talking about, is his estimative judgment. His esti- 
mative judgment was wrong. Also, as a citizen, we’ve had so much 
success in bombing around the world, that what good would bomb- 
ing have done us anyway, there? 

Senator CHaFeEE. Well, I think if you have read this memo as I 
have, and the idea of him bombing, I think is an over-statement. 
He, in here he talks about—— 

Mr. Forp. Air strikes, surgical air strikes. 

Senator CuHaFeE. If you bomb military equipment, and not a 
carpet bombing of—politically, the most difficult, the use of air 
strikes to destroy a considerable portion of Nicaragua’s military 
build-up—and then he goes on to say, but this is not politically ac- 
ceptable. So I think he has made himself pretty clear on that. 

Now, one final question—one of the statements you make in 
here—he was overly certain that Soviets ran international terror- 
ism. 

Have you seen the more recent articles indicating that the East 
Germans have been deeply involved in the anti-U.S. terrorist ac- 
tivities? 

Mr. Forp. I know that I was part of the 1981 national estimate, 
and I know the whole story. Ane we said at the time that many of 
the East European governments were involved, including the East 
Germans. There was never any doubt about that. 

Also, we said in the estimate that the Soviets were training all 
kinds of radicals who went off in the world and did various things, 
and that we assumed—our judgment was that indirectly they were 
also aiding and abetting. Bob Gates stuck with the Director’s origi- 
nal—and I stress original—view, or initial view, that the U.S.S.R. 
was running the whole thing. 

I think it’s a tribute to Mr. Casey that some months after the 
NIE—which did not come out the way he had wanted it, he would 
have had it with much more of a flavor of someone sitting in the 
basement of the KGB building, running a giant Wurlitzer. It did 
not come out that way at all. It came out the way I said. 

Senator CHAFEE. Okay, thank you. 

Mr. Forp. Anyway, a few months later, the Director backed-off 
from his original position. And in a public statement to U.S. News 
and World Report—I’ve got it in my bag—said it’s always been a 
bad question as to why—it’s always been a bad question or bad as- 
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sertion that the Soviets ran international communism. They don’t. 
Now, Bob Gates—— 

Senator CHAFEE. Now Mr. Ford, I just can not—you are working 
on my time. Later on you will have an opportunity. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much. 

Senator CHAFEE. I hope we can quote stronger sources than the 
U.S. News and World Report if we are dealing with intelligence 
matters here. | 

Mr. Forp. He didn’t deny that they had mis-quoted him, sir. It 
was an interview with him. 

Senator CHAFEE. Yes, Mr. Goodman, one of the points—and this 
gets right back to the point I am trying to make with Mr. Ford, is 
what we are interested in is what you personally know about—not 
what somebody told you—and it is my understanding that you had 
no direct, personal involvement, whatsoever, in the preparation of 
the so-called Papal Assessment, the assassination assessment. Am I 
correct in that? 

Mr. GoopMaN. That’s correct, Senator, in the preparation, none. 

Senator CHAFEE: So you did not, yes, or no. 

Mr. Goopan. In the preparation, no involvement whatsoever. 

Senator CHAFEE. Okay, but then you go on and you make these 
assertions which we have touched on before, and I cannot seem to 
get an answer from you, or if it is, I have not understood it. 

Mr. Gates, you say, ordered the study to be prepared in camera. 
And then you go on to say that Mr. Gates personally re-wrote the 
key judgments and summary, removing all references to inconsist- 
encies and anomalies. 

Now, that has been disputed this morning by the testimony here, 
that frankly, Mr. MacEachin said your assertions were just dead 
wrong. Is Mr. MacEachin wrong? 

Mr. Goopman. Yes. I think when Mr. MacEachin said I was dead 
wrong, he was talking about the issue of the cover note. 

Senator CHAFEE. No, Mr. MacEachin went way beyond that. He 
went in your person who was writing this. 

Mr. GoopMaNn. Can I speak to the question? The cover note is 
very important. 

That memo went out with a very important cover note, that car- 
ried a very important message that was signed by Robert Gates. 
Various cover notes carried various messages. One cover note that 
MacEachin denies he has any evidence or knowledge of discusses 
whether or not Gates, on a cover note, said this is the most compre- 
hensive and best balanced memo we have ever done on this subject. 

Senator CuaFree. Now that is—have you got a copy of that? 

Mr. GoopMAN. That note—yes, that was the cover note that went 
on Anne Armstrong’s copy. And I can provide the names of the 
people who have read it, and read that statement to me. And I find 
that—— 

Senator CHAFEE. Because we have the cover note, and it does not 
say that at all. 

Mr. GoopMman. No, they are different. The point I’m trying to 
make is not every copy that went out of the building had the same 
cover note. There were different messages to different people. And 
I think it was very valuable when, apparently a member of the 
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staff found one cover note. But I wouldn’t assume that in finding 
one cover note, you found every cover note. 

Now, let me say a few other things about the Papal Ass4ssina- 
tion memo, because it’s very important. 

Senator CHAFEE. But you are on my time. And I want you to 
answer my questions here. 

Chairman Boren. I would say, Senator Chafee, as a point of in- 
formation, that the cover note we have is the cover note which was 
on the transmittal from Mr. Gates to then-Vice President Bush. We 
did not know there were other cover notes. We have never had 
copies of other cover notes. 

So as far as we know, the text of the only cover note we know 
about is the one in our record. And it is the one from the agency to 
the then-Vice President. 

Senator CHAFEE. Okay, Mr. Goodman, in answer to one of the 
agency’s in-house studies on the papal assassination, you stated 
under oath last week, “It concluded the analysts were manipulated 
by Bob Gates.” You said that is what the study showed. 

Mr. GoopMAN. It showed that there was a perception that the 
analysts were manipulated—— 

Senator CHAFEE. Wait, let me finish my question. 

Our staff has been unable to find any such statement in these 
documents. Could you tell us the source of your—— 

Mr. GoopMAn. Oh, I would be very glad to help you with that 
one, Senator. 

You want to go the—remember, there were two in-house studies, 
Cowey and Hibbits. If you go to the Cowey in-house study, and go 
toward the back of that study, you will see reflected in there the 
perception in the building that the analysts were manipulated by 
the seventh floor. 

Now when I read a message like that—— 

Senator CHAFEE. Now the seventh floor, we have to remember, is 
not all Mr. Gates. 

Mr. GoopMAN. When a DI analyst talks about the seventh 
floor—believe me, Senator, I worked in that building for 24 years— 
when a DI analyst talks about the seventh floor, he is talking 
about the DDI. No in-house study is ever going to name the DDI. 
No IG study is going to reveal very sensitive messages about upper 
management. I think there is a perception here that if you have an 
IG report, you have everything that has been given to the IG and 
its staff. ; 

There are, in a sense, two IG reports: There is a written one, and 
one that’s delievered verbally. And there are very different mes- 
sages in the two of them. And I know that from personal experi- 
ence from my own conversations with the IG when some of my 
statements were not placed in the report, but I was assured, don’t 
worry. This message has been passed on. 

Senator CHaFree. Okay, Mr. Chairman, I would just like to read 
from the Cowey report. On page 19, the Cowey report, you have 
cited with favorability. ; 

_ And by the way, on the seventh floor, it is not just the deputy, it 
is not just the DDI, it is the DCI also that is on the seventh floor. I 
think we recognize that. 
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This is a quote from the Cowey report, page 19: “So despite the 
DDI’s best efforts, there was a preception among analysts of upper 
level direction, which became more pronounced after the new evl- 
dence of Soviet complicity was acquired. In the event, however, our 
interviews suggested that it was not so much DCI or DDI—Gates— 
direction, as it was on the effort of the part of some DI managers 
on the next one or two levels down to be responsive to perceived 
DCI or DDI desires.” 

Now that is what the Cowey report, which you cite with such fa- 
vorability—— 

Mr. GoopMANn. Elsewhere in—— 

Senator CHAFEE [continuing]. Has to say about Mr. Gates. 

Mr. GoopMan. Elsewhere in the Cowey report, in referring to the 
scope note, and the deletion of the scope note, it also says that the 
deletion of the scope note was “inspired, if not directed” by the sev- 
enth floor. 

Now I’m at some disadvantage here. I understand that the 
Cowey report has been declassified, and I don’t have a copy of it. 
It’s never been made available to me. If I could get a copy of that? 

I’d also like to add one other point. 

Senator CHAFEE. Now, is he still on my time, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Goopman. Now, can I have a minute? 

Senator METZENBAUM. Let him answer the question. 

Mr. Goopman. I’d just like to put one other fact on the table, be- 
cause it’s very important. 

In 1983 when Gates testified to this committee, he went on 
record as saying there was no evidence of Soviet involvement in 
the papal assassination. And that there had been incredible bun- 
gling in the handling of the operation, and that it was his view 
that it was probably Turkish rightists who were involved in the 
planning of the assassination. 

Now, from 1983 to 1985 you get in new evidence. And I, for one, 
believe you should always reassess with new evidence. But most of 
that evidence was from the trial in Italy, and the key report, which 
was from a good source—and I will not reveal the source, of course, 
in this session—was acquired second and third-hand. And the key 
thing to the DO officers I talked to—because when I got the report 
I called them immediately—is that the report stated that the order 
from the Soviets came from the GRU to Bulgarian military intelli- 
gence. And to a lot of people who know Soviet intelligence agen- 
cies, it was both counter-intuitive, and counter-factual that an op- 
eration, as sensitive as that one, would be handled through mili- 
tary intelligence. There is no evidence that I know of, of the GRU 
having any capability or any component that deals with assassina- 
tions in peace time. So it was not a very good report. 

Now the DO officer I talked to when I asked why did you issue a 
report that you did not believe was a good report, said, we would 
not have done it except for the high level interest. 

Senator CHAFEE. Well, let me just, if I might, Mr. Chairman, 
quote from an interview with one of the key participants of that 
study, who was interviewed by the staff of this Committee. 

And this is what—it was Mr. Haus, who you, undoubtedly know. 

Now this is what Mr. Haus said: “I cannot emphasize enough 
Bob said’—referring to Bob Gates—“T’ve got to be agnostic on this 
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case. He must have made that point a dozen-and-a-half times. 
Gates remarks were to moderate the strength of the text. Bob kept 
Saying, this source could be wrong.” \ ae 

So I think we have to get the full disclosure out here. 

Mr. GoopMAN. Can I ask a question then, if that source was 
wrong, why did the CIA, 4 years after the event, rush out a report 
that was prepared, in camera, without sensitive intelligence, and 
gave management less than 24 hours to review it; and then for Bob 
Gates to sign a cover note to say that it was balanced and compre- 
hensive, when the results of the Cowey study and the results of the 
Hibbits study say the basic flaw in the paper is that it wasn’t bal- 
anced, it wasn’t comprehensive, and it didn’t deal with very good 
evidence. 

Now In 1983 when you had a report, there was very important 
evidence dealing with the fact that the Soviets had made secret 
contacts with the Pope in the early 1980’s because they were going 
to use him, hopefully, as an intermediary in dealing with the prob- 
lem that was brewing in Poland. So it seems, again, counter-intui- 
tive. 

Then you have a paper that says that the Soviets—this comes 
out of the Papal Assassination memo, but it’s not classified. It’s key 
to the scenario and very important: “The Soviets were reluctant to 
invade Poland. So they decided to kill the Pope to demoralize oppo- 
sition, to allow the regime to shore-up its opposition.” 

Senator CHAFEE. Mr. MacKachin, I wonder if you have any com- 
ments on all of this? 

Chairman Boren. This will have to be your last question. 

Senator CHAFEE. Okay, this is my last question. 

Mr. MacEacuin. We are trying to get our hands on—I know 
where I believe the Anne Armstrong note is. And we can get it 
here and we can settle that question, at least without assertion and 
counter-assertion. 

Senator CHAFEE. But further, on the comments that were being 
made here, or further comments in what you testified to earlier? 

Mr. MacEacuin. What I testified to earlier in response to the 
question was as far as the key judgments, and the summary, the 
person—a person has told me that he drafted them, and that Bob 
Gates did not draft them. That person’s name is Lance Haus. And 
he was the Manager of the branch at which the analyst was Haus 
who did the principal study on the assassination. That’s what he 
has told me. 

He—I think both he and Ms. Oliver told me—Ms. Oliver is here, 
and she—that it was at a meeting at which they all attended. Mr. 
Gates was not present. It was—I don’t know who else was there— 
but the two of them were there when the scope note was dropped. 
Mr. Gates did not drop that. 

All I testified to, sir, is that when someone comes in—the main 
issue is there was no equivocation in the statement as it went on 
the record. Bob Gates wrote the key judgments, not I’ve been told, 
I’ve heard, a source. 

Senator CHAFEE. You are referring to Mr. Goodman’s testimony? 

Mr. MacEacuin. Yes, sir. 

Bob Gates wrote the key judgments. Bob Gates wrote the summa- 
ry—not I’ve heard, I’ve heard reports from. Or not even the ana- 
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lyst wrote them the way he thought Bob Gates wanted them. That 
isn’t even the way the statement was made. 

And so all I’m saying is that when we talk about skewing intelli- 
gence, when we complain about people selectively using intelli- 
gence, or when we say we are willing to listen to alternative evi- 
dence, this event Wednesday night, as I said, was at least as impor- 
tant as a NID or a national estimate. 

And so that is sort of my complaint on the issue. That’s all I 
have to say. 

Mr. GoopMaN. Could I read one sentence from the Cowey report? 
And I—of course, I haven’t read the whole report. And I quote: 
“Equally, if not more important in our view is the fact that we 
found no one at the working level, in either the DI or the DO, 
other than the two primary authors of the paper who agreed with 
the thrust of the IA.” 

I think it’s very dangerous to deliver intelligence that reflects 
the views of a very few people. It’s not a question of Gates’ batting 
average, or question—— 

Senator CHAFEE. But Mr. Goodman, what we’re trying to do is 
get to the basis of your charges here. 

Mr. Goopman. My charges—I never said that Gates wrote the 
key judgments and wrote the summary. 

Senator CHAFEE. Yes, you did. 

Mr. Goopman. No, I said he rewrote. And when I went to Doug 
MacFachin, after I found out about this assessment, which I found 
out about gratuitously—I wasn’t supposed to find out, believe me— 
Doug MacKachin told me that it was out of our control. That we 
couldn’t control the’ document, that Gates had taken it over, and 
that Gates’ hand had changed the thrust of the key judgments and 
the summary in terms of dropping certain points about anomalies 
and inconsistencies that were in the text of the paper, but they 
were buried in the end of the paper. 

Now if you send a high level policymaker a 25 or 30-page paper— 
and I’ve worked at the State Department, and I’ve worked closely 
with policymakers—he is not going to read that 30-page paper. But 
he will read the key judgments, and he will read the summary. 

And to remove the references to inconsistencies and anomalies, 
is to send a message—and then to place a cover note that says it’s 
the most balanced and the most comprehensive—sends a message 
that I think is totally misleading. 

Now here I don’t expect that the Director of Central Intelligence 
should have a high batting average. I don’t think the DCI needs to 
have a high batting average. He needs to protect a system to allow 
the DI to have as high a batting average. We must be allowed to go 
to spring training, and train our people. We've got to enter the 
season and play every game. And we've got to go with our best, and 
send him to the Allstar Game and the World Series. And that’s 
what Bob Gates didn’t do. He arrogated to himself, judgments 
about the Papal Assassination. That’s dangerous. 5 

I’m sorry. 

Senator Murkowski. I wonder if Mr. MacEachin should have a 
chance to respond to the statement by Mr. Goodman. 

Chairman Boren. Let the Chair indicate I will read from Mr. 
Goodman’s testimony from the closed session, page 25, line 4. And 
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then we will ask Mr. MacKEachin if his earlier remarks based upon 
the gentleman that he quoted referred to this. 

Let me quote exactly what Mr. Goodman said in closedstestimo- 
ny: “So what did Bob Gates do? Bob Gates rewrote the key judg- 
ments; Bob Gates rewrote the summary; Bob Gates dropped a very 
interesting scope note that said in trying to explain the methodolo- 
gy, that we only looked at the case for involvement. We didn’t look 
at the evidence.” 

Now, that’s what was said. Mr. MacEachin, what, in your state- 
ment, in terms of your recollection of what the gentleman—is it 
Mr. Hawes? 

Mr. MacEacuin. Mr. Hawes. 

Chairman Boren. Or Ms. Oliver or any others that you were 
quoting earlier—let’s be clear about what you said in regard to the 
assertion that Mr. Goodman made that Mr. Gates rewrote this 
matter. 

Mr. MacEacuin. First, I stand corrected. He did say ‘‘rewrote’”’. 
I’m not sure what that difference is. 

Let’s see, as your first question, what Mr. Hawes has said, is that 
he drafted the key judgments and the summary that he; that Mr. 
Gates did not redraft them; that—I might have to check the exact 
conversation. 

Chairman Boren. I am sorry, we cannot have people in the audi- 
ence speaking out. We will have discussion with them later, if they 
wish to present evidence. We will usually invite audience participa- 
tion, but not at this moment. 

Mr. MacEacuin. Mr. Gates did not draft the key judgments. I 
did, with help from Beth Seeger and Kay Oliver. Mr. Gates did not 
draft the transmittal notes,—although he certainly reviewed 
them—I did. So this person drafted the transmittal notes. And inso- 
far as the scope note goes, that I am very familiar with because I 
was the only one who remembered it at one time, so it seems. 

The scope note said—in fact, you have it—the scope note said 
that this paper examined the case for, and therefore did not devel- 
op the evidence against. That scope note was on the SOVA draft 
which I reviewed and by that time, the decision had been made—it 
had been made quite a bit earlier, a week or so earlier, to make the 
papers a single draft. 

We handed over ours. And I will have to tell you that I don’t re- 
member ever talking about that paper again until Ross Cowey 
interviewed me. If this conversation took place, it was in a fog. 
When Ross Cowey came to see me and told. me—well, excuse me, 
there was an earlier time I talked about this paper. There was one, 
on a date which I can now fix within 48 hours, that is either the 
18th or the 19th—or thereabouts—of May. Let’s see 18, 19—the 
17th was probably Friday—within that weekend Mr. Gates called 
me and said—this was in May—that the DCI, Casey, wanted to de- 
liver this paper to someone. And we talked about—well, you know, 
Bob, it only argues the one case. And so that’s when the so-called 
Hibbits study was created. 

Now you can define studies any way you want. Mr. Hibbits was 
asked—I think that very Friday—to come in over the weekend and 
draft a rebuttal, as though he were not a person privy to all the 
detailed evidence, but a knowledgeable person in the field. I said 
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test the case and argue against it. Just do that right now. Do it 
over the weekend. 

And he gave—actually, I came in and read what he was doing on 
the computer. Because we didn’t even have time to trade papers. 
He sent it to me on the computer screen. And I didn’t fuss with his 
language. I said fine. 

And on the 20th, as I recollect—I could check notes and nail 
these dates—on the 20th, he—what we also did is I had Ms. Oliver 
and Ms. Seeger draft a rebuttal to his critique, so we could send to 
Mr. Gates, in effect, what it looked like. Here is what a rebuttal, 
here is what a critique would look like. Here is what a rebuttal of 
the critique would look like. That was the last time I ever heard of 
the Papal Assassination plot paper until Ross Cowey came into my 
office and told me about it. 

I think that he will tell you that I was—when he told me that, 
you know, about the paper having been disseminated and not being 
a scope note. I was surprised. Because I did not know that at the 
time. 

Mr. GoopMAN. Could I read a few sentences from the Hibbits 
report? 

Chairman Boren. I’m going to have to allow the other Members 
to resume their questioning and go on. I think we’ve had enough 
back and forth on this. We have to allow the other Members of the 
Committee the opportunity to ask their questions. 

Senator DeConcini. 

Senator DEConcinI. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. - 

Mr. Goodman, would you please go ahead and read a few com- 
ments there? 

Mr. GoopMaN. Yes, the Hibbits report is very important. Because 
when John Hibbits was asked to do that in-house study, five or six 
important copies of that paper had been delivered to the President, 
to the Secretary of State, to the Secretary of Defense, to the Na- 
tional Security Advisor. I’d be very curious to know who Casey 
wanted to send a copy to; who would be more sensitive; more 
prominent; more important than the President and the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Defense, and the National Security Advi- 
sor. 

Senator DeConcini. Your point is that it had already been dis- 
seminated? 

Mr. GoopMAN. It had already been disseminated. 

5 menalor DEConcInNI. From the standpoint of those who needed to 
now? 

Mr. GoopMaNn. That’s right. In terms of the key consumers of the 
CIA, I think they were delivered. 

Senator DeConcrin1. I understand, and that is a point well taken. 

Mr. GoopMAN. Well, let me just make a final statement. When 
John Hibbits did his report—and I know about that report. That I 
have read, and I can’t wait to read the Cowey report—he concluded 
that the operation itself and Soviet involvement made no. sense 
whatsoever from either an operational or a substantive point of 
view, that neither the Soviets nor the Bulgarians would expose 
case officers in this fashion, and that he also concluded that for the 
Soviets to be involved in an operation of that type would be totally 
unprecedented in terms of targeting a western political figure. 
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Now, the assassination memo was very coy about this. They said 
the Soviets in their own mind weren’t targeting a western political 
figure, they were targeting an East European dissident—«the Pope, 
mind you, an East European dissident—and that they had done 
that before, going back to the period before 1960. We know from 
1960 on the Soviets didn’t get into what they call “wet affairs.” 

Senator DeConcin1. Thank you, Mr. Goodman. Let me—as long 
as you have the microphone there, I want to clarify something re- 
garding the papal assessment, or report, or whatever it is actually 
termed; I think assessment. 

You indicated, as I recall, that it was done in—I believe the term 
was, in camera, and what do you mean by in camera? 

Mr. GoopMAN. Well, I want to be very emphatic about that. By 
that, I was told that no one was supposed to find out about the 
preparation of that paper except the three authors who worked on 
it. ve spoken to all three authors. One of them did not even know 
the entire paper and did not see the entire paper. She was given a 
very small contract, and she feels—— 

Senator DEConcrnI. Is that Mary Desjeans? 

Mr. Goopman. Yes. She feels—and this is her own words—that 
she was manipulated, that she was duped by the exercise. 

Senator DeConcini. Now, Mr. MacEachin, you contradict that, is 
that correct? You say that it was not in camera in the narrow 
frame that Mr. Goodman has just delineated? You say that that is 
incorrect? 

Mr. MacEacuin. It was certainly tightly held. I do know, howev- 
er, of at least one other officer in SOVA besides the three who 
were tasked—two other officers in SOVA who got copies to read. 
One of them definitely remembers reading it, the other one remem- 
bers having it for some time. These were—so—but I certainly don’t 
contradict the statement that that paper was kept very closely. 

Mr. GoopMan. I would like to make one point of clarification in 
terms of showing that paper around. Indeed, it had not been shown 
around. At that time, I was Doug MacEachin’s senior analyst in his 
role as chief of the office of SOVA. He put me in that job to look at 
all intelligence on the Soviet Union. 

Senator DEConcINI. You never saw this? 

Mr. Goopman. And he certainly never showed me the paper. He 
never told me it was being done. 

Mr. MacEacuin. Right. 

Mr. GoopMan. And when he found out I knew about it he was 
angry and wanted to know how in the hell I found out. 

Mr. MacEacuin. Right. 

Senator DEConcINI. Just so the Committee knows, when the 
Committee did interview Mary Desjeans, one of the authors of the 
1985 report, she said she “was told not to talk about it with any- 
body or tell anybody what I was working on,” so Mr. MacEachin, is 
that normal by any means? 

Mr. MacEacuun. Oh, no, sir. 

Senator DeConcini. Do you know who might have issued that 
order not to talk to anybody and tell anybody what she was work- 
ing on? Did you issue that order? 

Mr. MacEacuin. I certainly did, because that was the order that 
was given to me. 
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Senator DeConcin1. Who gave you that order? 

Mr. MacEacuin. That. was by Mr. Gates. 

Senator DeConcinr. Mr. Gates gave you that.order? Thank you. 

Mr. MacEAcuHIn. Senator, that is not unusual for a sensitive 
subject. ; 

Mr. GoopMaNn. That is not true. I was in the building for 24 
years, and it was very unusual. 

Chairman Boren. I am going to have to ask the witnesses to at 
least show courtesy to the others, to allow the witness to whom the 
question is directed an opportunity to answer it, please. 

Senator DeConcini. Mr. MacEachin, as long as you want to 
answer that, you say it is not unusual—— 

Mr. MacEacuin. No, it’s not. 

Senator DEConcINI. Wait a minute, let me pose the question to 
you. Are you telling this Committee that it’s usual for one or two 
or three people to be tasked to do an assessment and told don’t talk 
to anybody, don’t tell anybody, and for the supervisor of the SOVA 
not to take it up with the head analyst? Is that what you're telling 
this committee, that that is what is normal? 

Mr. MacEacuin. What I will tell the committee is as follows, ex- 
actly step by step, and then I will say that while it is not usual, it 
is done from time to time when the people who commission the 
work believe there is a reason for sensitivity. 

This all started at a briefing in which Beth Seeger briefed a 
room full of about 20 or 25 people on the new evidence. That was 
on the 25th February. 

Senator DEConcinI. That’s after 

Mr. MacEacuin. Oh, no, sir. That’s before. That’s before. 

Senator DEConcinI. Before Mr. Gates tasked you to do this? 

Mr. MacEAcuin. Yes, sir. 

Senator DEConcin1. Well, my question really deals with this: if 
Mr. Gates or anybody else, the DCI or anybody else, comes in and 
says look, Mr. MacEachin, I want you to do this and I don’t want a 
lot of people to know about it, it’s about the Soviet Union, and he 
tells you why, or maybe he doesn’t tell you why, is it unusual that 
you wouldn’t take it up with your top analyst in that subject 
matter? 

Mr. MacEacuin. Well, I took it up with my top analyst. — 

Senator DEConcrnI. Well, wasn’t Mr. Goodman your top analyst? 

Mr. MacEacuin. My top analyst on that subject matter—— 

Senator DEConcinI. Was not Mr. Goodman? 

Mr. MacEacuin. No. 

Senator DeConcin1. Who was your top analyst on Soviet affairs 
at that time? 

Mr. MacEacuin. Well, the whole office was doing Soviet affairs. 

Senator DeConcini. No, no. Who was Number 1 for you? Who 
was the next in line or whatever? 

Mr. MaAcEacuin. Sir, I had a deputy named Douglas Diamond 
who was the Number 2 in the office. He was principally an econo- 
mist. He didn’t work on these things. 

Senator DEConcINI. Well, let’s focus it then on the expertise of 
the Soviet Union. Who would have been the Number 1, the 
senior. 
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Mr. MacEacuin. Well, you will get about 150 claimants to that, 
sir, to take up—— 

Senator DEConcinI1. Well, that’s very evasive. ps 

Mr. MacEacuun. No, it’s not evasive, sir. 

Senator DeEConcin1. You know very well somebody was the 
expert in the field. 

Mr. MacEacuin. The person who was the expert in the field for 
which the paper was requested, the paper asked for, was a paper 
dealing with internal Soviet security issues. 

Senator DEConcrn1. Who was that? 

apts MacEacuin. That was Kay Oliver, and that is who I went 
with. 

Senator DeConcin1. That’s who you went with? 

Mr. MacEacuin. Yes, sir. 

Senator DEConcin1. Now, Mr. Goodman, you indicate that you 
think that’s unusual. 

Mr. GoopMaw. Yes, I do. 

Senator DEConcINI. What was your position under Mr. MacKa- 
chin? Tell me that, first. 

Mr. GoopMAN. I’m sorry? 

er DeConcini. What was your position under Mr. MacKa- 
chin? 

Mr. GoopMan. At that time I had been removed by Bob Gates as 
the chief of Soviet Third World Division, and to be fair to Doug, 
Doug said that Gates wanted me out of the DI. 

Senator DEConcInNI. So there was good reason for him not to tell 
you, then. 

Mr. GoopMAN. No. He made me the senior analyst in the office, 
and that’s important. 

Senator DEConcin1. Let me get this right. At the time that Mr. 
Gates went to Mr. MacFachin and said, do this secretly or limit it 
or whatever you want, in March 1985, at that time, March 1985, 
were you his chief analyst or had you been removed? 

Mr. GoopMan. I was the chief of the Soviet Third World Division 
until March 15, 1985. 

Mr. MacEacuin. Right. 

Senator DeEConcinI. You were not his chief analyst? 

Mr. GoopMaNn. On that date, I became his chief analyst, and I 
think if I were the chief of that office, I would have wanted my 
chief analyst, who he respected—and he’s already on record, and I 
thank him for that—to show it to him, because I do think that 
Doug respects my judgement, just as I respect Doug’s. 

Let me answer to your original question, sir, because it’s impor- 
tant. It’s very important to understand the CIA culture in terms of 
sensitivity and compartmentation. 

Senator DEConcInI. Boy, is it. 

Mr. GoopMAN. I was in that building for 24 years, and I never 
worked on a analytical project that was compartmented, but I did 
work on sources that were compartmented, and I can think of two 
very sensitive ones. One was blown, and that was when we were 
reading the Soviet—— 

Senator DEConcrINI. You don’t have to explain that. 

Mr. GoopMaNn. But the point is, we do have compartmentation 
dealing with sources and methods. 
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Senator DEConcInI. I understand. 

Mr. GoopMan. It is very unusual to have compartmentation 
when you’re doing a paper. The only time it’s ever been done—and 
I can think of one other example, and this had a domestic political 
sensitivity. It was always over a sensitive issue in which, if the fact 
that that paper was being worked on were to be discovered, then 
the political consequences would be severe. it had nothing to do 
with protecting the analysis or the intelligence, and that’s true for 
the papal paper. — 

Senator DeConcin1. Well, you don’t know. Someone else might 
make that judgement that if this were discovered, that there would 
be, you know, political embarrassment. 

My last question to you, Mr. MacEachin, is, if he was one of your 
senior analysts—was he one of your senior analysts? He says he 
was your senior analyst for Soviet Third World countries. Was he, 
or was he not? 

Mr. MacEacuin. He was the chief of the division that did Soviet 
policy in the Third World. It was called Third World—— 

Senator DEConcInI. Okay, so he was one of these chiefs? 

Mr. MacEacuin. Excuse me, sir, if he was one of those chiefs of a 
division which did not have the account—that paper was commis- 
sioned on the 26th February, not March. By March 15, if it were 
actually published in hard cover by the first week in April, it must 
have been very close to final. That’s very important to his claim 
that he was in a position where he should have seen it. 

Senator DEConcINI. Well, my real question is, why did you not 
take him in and show him, Was it because Gates prior to that had 
told you to remove him? 

Mr. MacEacuin. No, absolutely not. 

Senator DEConcINI. Why was it? 

Mr. MacEacuin. It was because when we are told to keep a 
project compartmented, one of the reasons I was suppose to keep it 
limited was the analysts supposedly were going to have access to 
sensitive material to conduct their research. Mr. Goodman disputes 
whether it was sensitive or not—— 

Senator DEConcinI1. That’s a judgment call for you? 

Mr. MacEacuin. Pardon? 

Senator DEConciInI. That’s a judgment call for you as the head of 
the SOVA? 

Mr. MacEacuin. Well, it wasn’t even a judgment call for me. It 
was a judgment call that said, we’re going to involve some sensitive 
material. Second, if the word gets around, it was right in the 
middle of the trial, and you know, the concern as was explained to 
me was, if it gets around that we’re doing this thing, it will look 
like the U.S. Government’s trying to have some impact on it. 

So it’s not common, but there are compartmented projects, frank- 
ly—as it was commissioned to me, I gave it to the person I thought 
was the best qualified who had the Security Issues Branch, and 
that was Ms. Oliver. 

Senator DEConcInI. And that story you just told us in the last 45 
seconds is not unusual, in your judgment? 

Mr. MacEacuin. It’s not common. It’s not common. Let me say 
there are occasions in all of our careers, and we’ve all done it, not 
for reasons—— 
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Senator DEConcrn1. I’m not asking if you’ve all done it. 

Mr. MacEacuin. It’s not common. 

Senator DEConcINI. Okay. That’s what I want to know.4&o that’s 
unusual. Thank you very much. That only took about 9 minutes. 

Now, Ms. Glaudemans, let me ask you a question just for some 
clarification, because in his statement for the Committee—and 
maybe here today, I had to leave to go to the floor for a moment— 
Mr. MacEachin, when referring to an analyst being challenged and 
the tough environment that exists, said—and I want to quote from 
last week’s testimony. 

He said, ‘‘the way to deal with it is not to adopt a defensive pos- 
ture and say, I’m being coerced. The way to deal with it is to get 
your evidence together, get your analysts together, and if you don’t. 
think you can stand up to a competing viewpoint, then maybe you 
don’t have it.” 

Do you agree with that assessment? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. I certainly do. That is the way I was taught in 
the New Analysts Course and in the Career Training Program, 
that marshalling the evidence was my duty, my mission. 

Senator DeConcini. Now, it appears to me that for Mr. MacEa- 
chin’s plan to work, the individual must have the opportunity to 
present that competing viewpoint, and was that always the case at 
the agency when you were working there? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. In the process itself, as things went through— 
it’s a very multi-layered organization—there were instances where 
a marshalling of the evidence did not get a hearing. I really can’t 
think off-hand that an analyst who marshalled the evidence did 
not get a hearing within SOVA. My perception is that the hearing 
didn’t occur at higher levels. 

Senator DEConcini. So you, on your level, would get a hearing, 
and that it was your belief that it did not get a hearing further up? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Yes. 

Senator DEConcrinl. Is that the case? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Yes. 

Senator DreConcin1. And that’s the trouble that you had with 
Mr. Gates as the Deputy Director? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. There are two aspects of that: First, in the es- 
timate process I experienced a number of occasions where asser- 
tions were made in estimates that either did not cite supporting 
evidence or failed to inform the reader about the probability or the 
likelihood that such a situation or such an assertion might occur, 
and in those situations I really was not opposed to considering 
other possible explanations that didn’t point to the evidence. 

I thought we had a duty to say there was no evidence, or to say 
what we thought the likelihood of that was. 

Senator DeConcin1. And of course, is it fair to say you thought 
at least the other side of the story would be presented on up the 
line? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. And you have since found out that it was 
not? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Yes. 

Senator DeConcini. And certainly, when it was disseminated 
like Mr. Goodman says, out to the Secretaries and to the White 
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House and you find that it wasn’t in there, that’s what bothers you 
professionally? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. In the case of the Iran estimate, that’s. what 
troubled me, yes. 

Senator DeConcrnt. In the case of the Iran estimate, that’s what 
bothered you? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Yes, There was another estimate referred to in 
my written statement that you have that is very complicated, but 
it was a personal experience I had. 

Senator DEConcrnI1. I recall that. 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. On the Arab-Israeli peace process, I was both- 
ered that the estimate did not cite evidence, nor did it identify who 
held opposing views. And my problem was that within the Direc- 
torate of Intelligence itself, simultaneously, I and a colleague were 
writing a paper on this question. 

It was overwhelmed with evidence. Mr. MacEachin approved it. I 
do recall he did ask questions in SOVA’s review process and he 
sent it forward. The paper was killed by Mr. Gates at that time, 
and it is my understanding—I don’t have his cover note anymore; 
it was in my old files which I no longer have access to—but that he 
didn’t want to send out a paper that might undermine a judgment 
that was in an estimate, although that judgment had no supporting 
evidence. 

Senator DeEConcinI. That’s Mr. Gates? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Well, it said RG at the end of the memo. 

_ Senator DeConcrn1. How did you find out that he “killed it”? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Because it was his message. 

Senator DeConcin1. Because it was his message, and it said RG, 
and you are satisfied that it was Robert Gates? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. RG, and I believe it was on a memo pad sta- 
pled to the paper review sheet. I think the memo was actually ad- 
dressed to Doug MacEachin. It had Deputy Director of Intelligence 
on it. 

Senator DEConcrinI. So you had first-hand knowledge? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. This paper came back to me. 

Senator DEConcINI. So you had first-hand knowledge that Mr. 
Gates had actually killed something, is that correct? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Yes. He also said it was a very good paper and 
it represented thorough research, or something to that effect. 

Senator DEConcINI. So to answer my question, you had first- 
hand knowledge, at least believing that this memorandum paper, 
with Mr. Gates’ name on it, was really from Mr. Gates and that 
he’s the one that made the decision not to include it? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Yes. 

Senator DEConcin1. Thank you. Mr Ford 

Senator MurkowskI [presiding]. The Senator’s time is up. 

Senator DeConcini. Well, Mr. Chairman, I just noticed Mr. 
Chafee had 25 minutes. I have had exactly 15% minutes, and I 
would just like to ask Mr. Ford a line of questioning. 

Senator MurkowskI. Well, I have just been advised by the time- 
keeper that you have been allotted a couple more minutes, but I 
will defer to whatever you think is reasonable. 

Senator DEConcin1. I will be glad to yield and wait until my next 
time, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator MurkowskI. I thank the Senator from Arizona. Senator 
Warner? 

Senator WARNER. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Let me hae a note 
5 minutes before the expiration of my 15 minutes and I will stay 
within the allocated time. 

Some of us on this panel were prosecutors. I had 3 or 4 years in 
that role, but I want to assure you now that I will not proceed with 
my questioning in an adversarial manner. 

Rather, I would like to make a bargain with you. I will do it ina 
dispassionate way, allowing you adequate time to answer, but pro- 
vide your answers in the form of factual knowledge, personal 
knowledge. 

If this were a court of law, three-quarters of this would be 
thrown out as hearsay, and the result is it’s quite confusing to 
those witnessing this from a distance, and makes it more compli- 
cated for us. 

To those that are critics, I don’t view you as a panel with the 
long knives—to the contrary. I think you’re conscientious career- 
ists who are coming up to provide this Committee with firsthand 
knowledge and personal knowledge, and let us keep it that way. 

And I would like to lead off with you, Mr. Ford—no feeling of 
being in the penalty box, I assure you, from this Senator. To the 
extent I have had a career, I owe a great deal of it to having 
worked side by side with the professional core of careerists in the 
Federal Government, who constitute that body which carries on 
year after year, as the politicians come and go. 

But I must say that your testimony has left the most profound 
impact on me. And I hope that I can try and clarify. Again, your 
personal knowledge—you were the Deputy to Bob Gates, for a 
period of time in the NIC. Am I not correct? 

Mr. Forp. A short period, yes, sir, a short period, yes, right. 

Senator WARNER. And prior to that you served with him in the 
NIC, and that was a total of about 3 years, was it not? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir, I had 3 years. 

Senator WARNER. So you got to know him quite well. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Senator WarRNER. Now, when you took on the assignment of 
Deputy did it concern you that here is a man with whom I will 
serve in a very close proximity, intellectually and otherwise—did 
you have any concerns about him then that correspond with these 
very striking observations, negative ones, that you have now? 

Mr. Forp. As I have testified, Bob Gates’ deportment, manage- 
ment, brain-power, and so on that ‘he had brought to national esti- 
mates in the NIC was very positive. And it was only kind of after 
the fact that I learned of the 1985 Iran estimate—I wasn’t in the 
loop, particularly at the time. 

Senator WaRNER. But let us go back—— 

Mr. Forp. Excuse me. 

Senator WARNER. But I want to talk about your personal knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, that’s what I’m getting to, sir. 

With that one exception, which I didn’t know at the time, our 
relationship in the NIC had been good. It seemed to me that, as 
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I’ve testified, that Bob was bringing useful direction to the NIC in 
getting the estimates shorter and sharper. That is correct. 

Senator WARNER. So that—— 

Mr. Forp. But—— 

Senator WARNER. All right. 

Mr. Forp. But that the problems here, again, as I have earlier 
testified, and as I have learned more, especially in the last few 
days—I’m not within the NIC where I was and where I was heavily 
engaged, but within the DDI. 

Senator WarRNER. All right, but then you’re balancing your own, 
personal observations, which were positive. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Senator WARNER. Am I not correct? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Senator WARNER. Against other observations given you by third 
persons. And my concern is, as a man of strength and character 
and conviction, it would seem to me that you would rely more on 
your personal knowledge than what third parties tell you. 

Mr. Forp. This is not, sir, just third parties, or not just hearsay, 
as I have testified this afternoon. The facts of people being moved 
around; the facts of years of high class people moving positions; of 
turmoil; of people being in charge; a few people leaving—to me this 
is more than just listening to other people. 

Senator WARNER. Well, it appears to me—— 

Mr. Forp. Also, I would add that the documents that have been 

‘released of late have—I have learned things that I didn’t know ear- 
lier. 

Senator WARNER. Let us face it. You have gone through a trans- 
PTA Am I not correct—because I examined very careful- 

Mr. Forp. Yes, that’s correct. 

Senator WARNER. I examined very carfully the records of the 
Committee—prepared by the staff of this Committee, when you 
were asked to come in—I believe in June—I have gone through and 
I have looked at it very carefully. And let me see if I can recap 
what happened. 

To the credit of our Chairman and Vice Chairman and the staff, 
they recognized early-on that there could be an issue of politiciza- 
tion. So they went out and they found you, a man of respected 
knowledge in this field. As a matter of fact, they refer to you as a 
disciple of Sherman Kent, who apparently was the oracle on this 
subject. Am I not correct on that? 

Mr. Forp. Correct, if he’s oracle. And I was a close friend. 

Senator WARNER. All right, I said he was the oracle. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, he was the oracle. 

Senator WARNER. You were the disciple. 

And we brought you in. And here is a recitation of our staff sum- 
mary of what occurred. And I cannot find in here, even the founda- 
tion to give rise to the severe set of criticisms that developed in 
this 6 weeks or 8 weeks from June, until you prepared a statement. 
And that bothers me. 

Mr. Forp. I have testified previously. I will repeat it. And I hope 
I can make myself clearer, Senator. 
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Senator WARNER. I have listened to your testimony twice, now, 
once in closed and once in open. 

Mr. Foro. I testified at that time about what my persomal experi- 
ence had been. And I also mentioned that by hearsay—and I said I 
think hearsay—and learning from friends over the years, that 
there had been real problems in the DDI or elsewhere. 

Since that time, in this last 6 weeks, or whatever it is, I have 
learned an awful lot. And what I’ve learned has disturbed me. It 
was not an easy call for me to—— 

Senator WARNER. We understand that. 

Mr. Forp [continuing]. Make this decision. And I profoundly wish 
it could have been confined to closed session. 

Senator WARNER. Well, now there were really two parts to the 
meeting. You came first and met with, say, six staff individuals; a 
free-flow of facts and information, carefully recorded here. And 
then John McMahon, your old friend and trusted peer in this pro- 
fession came in and joined. Am I not correct? 

Mr. Forp. That’s correct. 

Senator WARNER. So then it was the two of you. And I have gone 
back over John McMahon’s representations. I do not find in here 
that you tried to challenge him at all during this, perhaps, an hour 
or more in which two of you were providing the staff with the foun- 
dation on which this very panel was constituted. 

Mr. Forp. I didn’t feel it was my position to. It was his testimo- 
ny. I asked could I stay as a guest. And he said fine. So I sat there 
as a guest. I don’t recall that I said anything. 

Senator WARNER. No one inhibited you, did they? 

Mr. Forp. No, but I could have my own thoughts. 

Senator WARNER. And you kept them to yourself? 

Mr. Forp. I did. 

Senator WARNER. Well, this was an effort by the staff to, in a 
constructive way, try and learn the subject. And it seems to me 
that a dialogue between you and John would have been very help- 
ful at that time, given that you had presumably different views. 

Mr. Forp. I have not seen—I didn’t know there was a MemCon. I 
haven’t seen it. I haven’t signed it. But I have no trouble with the 
way you have described it. 

I think what is more important is what I have said here in testi- 
mony under oath, than what transpired in an informal meeting 6 
weeks ago. 

Senator WARNER. No, I’m not suggesting: 

Mr. Forp. Well, I was not at bat. Mr. McMahon was at bat. 

Senator WARNER. Well, you asked to stay, and you were there. 
And it seems to me, here, two careerists of many years, two, on a 
peer together, trying to help a Committee get a grasp of the subject 
called politicization—or better known as cookin’ the books. 

Mr. Forp. They had heard me. They wanted to hear Mr. McMa- 
hon, I assumed. 

Senator WARNER. Well, I guess you have made your point there. 

Well, now it is the responsibility of this panel of Senators, Com- 
mittee, to weigh the testimony of this panel against that of another 
group of careerists, some who are here today, but most particularly 
Admiral Inman, McMahon, and Kerr. 
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How would you characterize your approach to those three indi- 
viduals? Because we have to weigh that testimony—— 

Mr. Forp. I understand. . 

Senator WARNER [continuing]. Against yours. 

Mr. Forp. Oh, one of respect. Those are fine officers who I have 
generally respected over the years. I have had some differences 
with Admiral Inman’s testimony; less so with Mr. McMahon. 

But again, they confined their remarks pretty much to general 
statements. And we’re here—if we have complaints about a nomi- 
nee, we have to get into specifics. I’m sure, if you pinned any of 
them down, they might say well, yes here, and yes there. 

I—as I had mentioned before—I appreciate that I am up against 
very heavy batters, and that I’m a relative unknown. I couldn't live 
with myself, however, after things I had learned, if I didn’t bring 
these considerations—— 

Senator WARNER. We're not suggesting that you haven’t come 
here with a clear conscience. I’m just trying to, as we say, weigh 
the testimony. You wouldn’t ascribe any more weight to the panel 
that have joined you here, of critics, today, would you—than that 
of the other three careerists? 

Mr. Forp. They are senior and respected people. It’s been my ex- 
perience in all these years in Washington that people in their posi- 
tions generally, unless they have some major ax to grind, will say 
nice things about their colleagues, which they did. 

Senator WARNER. Well, I have to say that I think they have been 
very forthright in their testimony, factual, and specific. So on that 
point we disagree. 

To Mr. MacEachin—and I ask it in a very concise, and pointed 
way: Did Bob Gates ever, to you, slant intelligence? 

Mr. MacEacuin. No, sir. 

Senator WARNER. Did he ever, in any way, try and suppress facts 
that were essential to an intelligence report? 

Mr. MacEacuin. Suppress facts, no sir—he, as has been dis- 
cussed, sometimes killed a paper from publication. But that was 
the opinion or the judgment. And Mr. Kerr’s done the same, and so 
has Mr. Helgerson. All the DEIs do that. 

Senator WARNER. You were the boss of the group called SOVA. 
Why did those folks working for you, under you, in SOVA appar- 
ently get the impression—which is contrary to yours—that Bob 
Gates did slant intelligence? 

Mr. MacEacuin. As I said before, he had a very strong personali- 
ty. He held positions very strongly. He challenged positions very 
heavily. And his views of the Soviet threat were roughly coincided 
with the views of most of the people who are in senior—— 

Senator WARNER. Did any of those subordinates come and com- 
plain to you as the boss—— 

Mr. MacEacuin. Senator, yes. And we all complained from time 
to time about the struggle of trying to get a paper out that was 
going to be bad news for the consumer. And we all—there were— 
my point is, the pressure was as much from trying to worry about 
how that consumer was going to call up or call in the seventh floor 
when they got our paper, and so we worked very hard on it. 

I disagreed with him on a number of points, and we argued them 
back and forth. But—— 
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Senator WarRNER. That was done in the free spirit of the profes- 
sionalism of which you’ve devoted much of your life. 

Mr. MacEacuin. Yes, sir. ay 

Senator WaRNER. Am I not correct? 

Mr. MacEacuin. Yes, sir. 

Senator WARNER. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, let us go back to the 15-minute rule. I am on 15 
minutes right here. 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you very much, Senator Warner. 
Senator D’Amato is next, at 5 minutes to 4. 

Senator D’Amato. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. MacEachin if he would 
address himself to the reports of 1983 and 1985 dealing with the 
attempted assassination of the Pope. 

And let me make an observation. I find that there were two re- 
views, apparently, that were ordered, or that were made. And from 
my own personal experience, having spoken to a number of the 
Italian investigators—going back to 1982 and 1983—having spoken 
to the Italian magistrate who was in charge of the matter, the 
Agca case, having spoken to both civilian and the military intelli- 
gence operatives in Italy, their remarks to me—which I submitted 
to Mr. Clark and Mr. Casey back in 1988, prior to the 1983 report— 
were basically that they were at a loss to understand how it was 
that the United States and the United States intelligence services 
were, to quote them, “beclouding the issue”. There seemed to have 
been a very real effort to detract from anything that would lead 
one to conclude that Agca was acting in concert with others. 

Thereafter, in meetings that I had with Director Casey, he indi- 
cated to me and confirmed what I had brought up to him and what 
he had challenged initially, that indeed, Agca, with specificity 
could, and did, identify places and people—Bulgarians in particu- 
lar. That certainly was not a figment of his imagination. 

Now let me ask you, how did the reviews of the 1983 and 1985 
intelligence assessments take place? And in your opinion, what 
about that report of 1983 which I found to be incredible, and abso- 
lutely lacking in reality as to what really took place? 

Mr. MacEacuin. Now Senator, I did not come to the office of 
Soviet analysis until 1984. From 1981 until the spring of 1984 I was 
heading up the current production. Analytic support basically did 
the current intelligence obligations, the operations center, the 
graphics shop—the only 3 years, I think, in my whole career that I 
wasn’t in SOVA. 

Senator MurkowskI. Would you speak a little louder 

Mr. MAcEACcHIN. Yes, sir. 

So my point is I have no knowledge of the report, the 1983 report 
other than because of the job I had, I did have an opportunity to 
read it. And it was finished. I mean I used to try to read a little bit 
of everything because of the briefing. 

My acquaintance—and when I got to SOVA—the terrorism ac- 
count was in the Office of Global Issues. And so I still really wasn’t 
working the papal assassination plot. We have analysts who were 
interested in it who were trying to follow the evidence. Our first 
involvement was when Mr. Gates asked me if I would write—or 
have written—what was a companion piece to what was being 
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drafted in the Office of Global Issues. This was about the 25th of 
February. And if it wasn’t the same day, the 25th of February, I 
would be very surprised. . 

And that paper dealt with the internal setting under which an 
assassination—the political system which would support an assassi- 
nation organization. 

Senator D’Amato. Did you have occasion to review the 1983 
report? 

Mr. MacEacuin. I read it back in 1983. But I was not director of 
SOVA, then. 

Senator D’Amarto. I understand that. But have you had occasion? 

Mr. MacEacuin. Lately? 

Senator D’Amato. To read that 1983 report, either lately or 
when you first, at some point in time, came in contact with the 
issue of the attempted assassination. 

Mr. MacEacuin. When I first read it—when I first read it in 
1983, I do remember what my reaction was. 

Senator D’AMATo. What was your reaction? What was your reac- 
tion then, and what is it now as it relates to that 1983 report? 

Mr. MacEacuin. Well, the only reaction I have is the one I had 
then. Because I haven’t read it since, Senator. And that reaction is 
that I believe the analysis. Because I believe the people who wrote 
it knew what they were talking about. 

However, my view was that this paper is not going to convince 
anybody who doesn’t believe it, because of the way the evidence is 
put together. It looked to me like a paper that was drafted by 
someone who had reached a conclusion and was not—with the lim- 
ited evidence they had—and was writing a paper to say this is my 
judgment, and not to look at—I just thought it wasn’t going to be 
very persuasive. 

My belief in it was more a case of my sense that the people who 
had workd on it knew more about the subject than I did. So I ac- 
cepted them. 

Senator D’Amaro. So you accepted it. But you didn’t believe that 
they had used the evidence, or could compile the evidence in a way 
that would sustain believability? Is that what you’re saying? 

Mr. MacEacuin. It was the way the report was laid-out, Senator. 
And that’s what I tried to talk about earlier. Whichever side of this 
question one is on—and it’s obvious there are still many sides to 
it—the way that presentation went, I just came away with the im- 
pression there are a lot of people who believed the Soviets were in- 
volved. And for those, the way this thing is presented, they’re not 
going to be convinced. 

It remained an issue that was debated around the building for a 
long time. It did not come up until this new evidence came in in 
1985 that I am aware of. 

Senator D’Amato. Mr. Goodman, what was your involvement, if 
any, with respect to the 1983 report? 

Mr. GoopMAN. The 1983 report, I helped the drafter in that we 
would meet from time to time, and I think he respected my posi- 
tion in the Soviet field. And he talked to me from time to time 
about the paper. I didn’t form his judgments at all. This fellow, 
Dick Kaufman, was a senior analyst but he didn’t have a Soviet 
background. My only role was to tell him about what affairs I 
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knew about, and the history from the ’20’s to 1959, the role of the 
KGB, the fact that if you get evidence from the GRU you'd better 
be very careful because the GRU doesn’t have a peacetime role in 
assassinations. 

And Dick Kaufman did not show me that paper. I didn’t coordi- 
nate the paper. And I have a much different view of that paper 
even though I haven’t seen it for 8 years now. But it did develop 
three points that I think are very important, and he worked with 
the DO on this; that on the basis of tradecraft of how the Soviets 
and Bulgarians went about their business—and we know about the 
Bulgarians and how damn good the Bulgarians were. It’s not just 
that the Soviets are good. The Bulgarians are very good at this 
kind of thing. I mean, they have killed people in England and we. 
still don’t have a clue. 

So on the basis of trade craft, and I could develop that at length, 
it didn’t seem plausible. 

Now we also had a lot of sensitivie information that I can’t go 
into here dealing with the Soviet dialogue with the Vatican be- 
cause they were using the Pope as an intermediary in Poland. And 
that was a very important issue. 

I also have a lot of information that I can’t go into here with 
regard to sources in regard to our very good penetration of the Bul- 
garian service. So the author was extremely confident that if the 
Bulgarians were involved, we would have had a clue. 

Now, the other thing that was bothersome to those of us who 
worked on tliat problem—and Doug is wrong; I worked on that 
problem because of my specialization in Soviet foreign policy—it 
was counter-intuitive that the Bulgarians would allow one of their 
agents to remain in Rome after the assassination, without diplo- 
matic immunity, to be arrested months after the assassination at- 
tempt. 

It was also counter-intuitive that Agca would actually go to the 
apartment as he claimed and meet with his handler even though 
he was given a false name, but have an opportunity to read the 
true name of the Bulgarian agent on the mailbox. It was also 
counter-intuitive that Agca would be given a hand gun in a place 
as densely populated as the square at the Vatican and try to shoot 
a moving target. 

It was also counter-intuitive, if the Soviets were involved in this 
situation, that they would pick up on someone as uncontrollable as 
Agca. So on the basis of personality and the fact that Agca had al- 
ready written widely in Turkey—he wrote a letter to the editor 
about the importance of knocking off the Pope; he had already es- 
tablished a reputation as a liar, and a dissembler. And knowing the 
Soviet concern for control in operations, and I think we ought to 
discuss this in the context of international terrorism as well— 
knowing the Soviet obsession with control in secret operations and 
given the DO judgments, and I certainly respect DO judgments on 
trade craft; they are outstanding officers—I think the author on his 
own came to the conclusion without evidence that, yes, maybe 
Agca wasn’t acting alone, but if he was, he could have been han- 
dled by Turkish rightists. 

Now the author’s point, and it’s a more subtle one, and I be- 
lieve—but remember, it’s been 8 years—I think the last sentence 
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was maybe too literary for an intelligence product, and maybe too 
rhetorical. But it was something to the effect that when looking at 
the assassination attempt, maybe in this case we were dealing with 
a case of personality and not politics. 

And what the author was suggesting was that maybe Agca’s per- 
sonality and Agca’s obsessions and Agca’s illusions about who he 
was and who he wanted to be—and we did know a lot about his 
personality—had a lot more to do with it than the fact that he was 
controlled. 

Now let me make one final point. There is a mentality in the 
DO—and as a DI officer, we are very aware of that—that there’s a 
conspiracy behind everything. I’m a diplomatic historian, and my 
reading of the documents suggests that over the long run as you 
look at history there’s a certain serendipity to what happens in his- 
tory, and you can’t explain everything by one thesis and you can’t 
explain everything by a conspiratorial theory. 

Senator D'Amato. Mr. Goodman, let me suggest to you, since you 
have had an opportunity to review both the 1983 and 1985 re- 
ports—and I am not going to talk about the cover sheet on the 1985 
report—that I hope you have had an opportunity to follow the pro- 
ceedings that took place in Italy. Although they could not find the 
Bulgarian guilty, they did not exonerate him. It was just that they 
did not have the level of proof to convict him. Do you really believe 
that the Bulgarians were not acting with Agca despite the facts 
that have been developed? 

.Mr. Goopman. My information on the Italian proceedings come 
from the excellent coverage in The Washington Post and The New 
York Times. And it’s clear from that coverage and from sources 
that we had that the Bulgarians knew who Agca was. Everyone 
knew who Agca was. 

Senator D’Amaro. Is it not true that Agca escaped from the 
Turkish prison, was one of the most wanted criminals in Europe, 
came to Bulgaria, stayed in a hotel, crossed the border a number of 
times, spent at least $50,000, with definiteness, identifies a number 
of Bulgarians, turns up in the Square, and shoots the Pope? You 
think the Bulgarians really were not involved with him? You just 
simply discard all of those relevant facts, some that you cannot 
touch on today for other reasons, and simply cling to a theory that 
he acted without the participation and help of the Bulgarians? Can 
you really claim that? I suggest that that is incredible. 

Mr. Goopman. I don’t cling to any theory on Agca. 

Senator D’Amarto. We are talking about the Bulgarians—— 

Mr. GoopMaAN. The evidence suggests that he was helped possibly 
by others. 

Senator D’Amarto. By Bulgarians? 

Mr. GoopMANn. No. The clandestine evidence in the CIA was very 
strong and very good on the fact that there was no Bulgarian links. 
In both the Hibbits and Cowey reports, in those reports, they em- 
phasized the importance of reviewing DO reporting on Bulgaria. 
The ’85 paper really didn’t—one of my problems with the ’85 paper 
is that it didn’t. The ’83 paper looked at the very good Bulgarian 
sources and relied very heavily on DO judgments. 

Now, I know the station chief, and I believe you also had a con- 
versation with the station chief—— 
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Senator D’Amaro, I met with the station chief, and let me sug- 
gest—— 

Mr. GoopMAN [continuing]. In Rome. And he did nat believe 
there were contacts. 

Senator D’Amato. Not only did he not believe, but he dismissed 
the fact that the agency should have anything to do with investi- 
gating that matter. If you look at—I think it is the Hibbits 
report—it indicates that we were so involved in staying away from 
an area that we could be charged with politicizing, the Italian in- 
vestigation, that indeed relevant facts and information were not 
pursued. 

It was not until the Italian investigation had gone much further 
and Claire Sterling’s articles and other things had begun to come - 
forth that the Agency then for the first time said, let us take an- 
other look at this. 

I would suggest to you that the Agency for some reasons that 
may have even proved somewhat embarrassing to it decided not to 
become involved in that matter. I suggest that the 1983 report 
indeed was weaker and was more controlled and had less in the 
way of facts than any report representing any real effort should 
have had. It was, I think, a disgrace. It deliberately misled the 
public and the world. Now, world events are such that hopefully 
we will have an opportunity to review both the Bulgarian records 
and others and come away with a better idea of the truth. 

But my point is that I think that, if anything, the 1983 report 
was terribly flawed and the 1985 report was an attempt to set the 
record straight. 

Mr. GoopMan. The ’83 report was for whatever view you have of 
it and attempt to look at both sides of the case, both the evidence 
for and the evidence against. The 1985 report was only an attempt 
to look at the case for. It is titled “The Case For Involvement.” The 
instructions to the drafter were to look at the case for involvement. 
There was no attempt to look at the evidence against. 

Senator D’Amato. Let me just touch on that. My time is up, but 
let me just suggest this. It would be absolutely appropriate to say 
let us just look at the case for because the 1983 report was written 
in such a way as to discredit any attempt at finding a link between 
Agca and the security forces of the Bulgarians. I would sugggest to 
you that would be a perfectly reasonable manner by which to 
review the 1983 report and to come up with a new report. It would 
be in that context that one would suggest trying to build a case for, 
to assemble what facts there would be for it. | 

I thank the Chairman. 

Chairman BoreEN [presiding]. The next person on my list is Sena- 
tor Metzenbaum. Do you know if Senator Metzenbaum is on his 
way? I then have Senator Gorton and Senator Bradley. 

The vote is beginning in 4 minutes, I am told. Would you rather 
wait? 

Senator Gorton. I would rather wait. 

Chairman Boren. Let me lay out what we will do. We have three 
votes, which means the third vote will begin a little before 5:00. It 
will be 5:00 probably when we get back here. 

Senator Murkowski will chair from 5:00 to 6:00 while I am in an- 
other meeting. We will then recess until 7:30. We will come back 
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and definitely finish with this panel of witnesses so that they will 
not be held hostage forever tonight. 

I have in the slot between 5:00 and 6:00, Senator Metzenbaum, 
Senator Gorton, Senator Bradley, and Senator Danforth. That 
would leave beginning at 7:30 Senator Cranston and Senator Nunn 
and any others who might want to have a second 15-minute round 
of questioning. I would think that would mean we should be able to 
finish in an hour or so when we come back at 7:30. 

Senator Nunn may not be here, and we may have some addition- 
al questions. 

Senator CHAFEE. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Boren. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHAFEE. I am not trying to upset the carefully crafted 
schedule but just ask a quick question. You say we are coming back 
from 5:00 to 6:00? 

Chairman Boren. Yes. 

Senator CHaFEE. And then skip from 6:00 to 7:30. 

Chairman Boren. Yes. 

Senator CHAFEE. Is there a strong reason why we just could not 
go from 5:00 on and we might finish at 7:00? 

Chairman Boren. That is possible. I cannot be back here again 
until 7:30. Let me do this. We will discuss this in the President’s. 
Room. We are going to go over there now and have this discussion 
on the whole schedule. We will have a better idea if there will be 
other witnesses. 

I am getting advice pro and con about whether people want add- 
tional witnesses or whether they might be willing to have sworn 
statements of additional witnesses. We will discuss that in our 
meeting. 

We do have this matter on the report on surveillance of Mem- 
bers of Congress and staff which needs to be done in closed session. 
That can still be done tonight. 

Perhaps Senator Cranston who has a question still to go could 
chair for me if I am not able to be here. Senator Nunn I do not 
believe can be here either. 

Senator NuNN. Maybe I can take 4 or 5 minutes now after the 
vote starts and just ask a couple of questions because I may not be 
able to be here. . 

Chairman Boren. Would that be agreeable? Why do we not do 
that? Let Senator Nunn go ahead and ask his questions because I 
know he has a meeting, as I do, from 5:00 to 7:00. We will do that 
until time to go before the vote. Please inform the Members who 
are not present to please come to the President’s Room after the 
first vote for us to have this discussion about the remainder of our 
schedule. 

We will reconvene here at 5:00, and decide then whether to go 
straight on through with this panel and try to finish by 7:00 or 
whether we will have to come back at 7:30 to finish. I would not 
think it would take more than an hour. 

Senator Nunn? 

Senator Nunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would just like to 
ask Mr. Ford a couple of questions and maybe a couple more de- 
pending on time. 
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Mr. Ford, you mentioned one of the things that had been a major 
factor in terms of arriving at your position were a number of your 
colleagues that you had talked to. You described them as being 
senior people who were well respected. I am not asking you to give 
the names or anything of that nature but I think it would be help- 
ful, to me at least, to know a little bit about the nature of their 
reasons for agreeing with you. If there are any revelations that 
they gave you that we have not gotten, It would be helpful if we 
had the substance of some of that. 

Mr. Forp. It would be. I think in just about every occasion these 
have been short conversations saying, you’ve got it right, we 
admire your courage, we’re with you, you’re not alone. I don’t 
think I’ve had any discussions where somebody said, well, on such | 
and such a date or pin him on this or this was right, so I really 
can’t help you on that, sir. 

Senator Nunn. Were these people speaking from their own 
knowledge or were they just speaking of the general reputation of 
Mr. Gates? In other words, they were saying they were not in favor 
of Mr. Gates. Were they saying that they knew particular things 
about him or were they just saying this is the reputation within 
the agency, or just their own opinion? How broad a net did they 
cast? 

Mr. Forp. These were very short conversations. What was back 
of their remarks, I don’t—except, we’re with you, you’ve got it 
right,; go ahead. And these include both people still with CIA. It 
would be especially difficult for them; plus some alumni.» And 
people who are both analysts and others who are operations offi- 
cers. 

Senator Nunn. Approximately how many people have you talked 
to in that vein? 

Mr. Forp. Oh, 16, 18—something like that. 

Senator Nunn. And they have all called you? 

Mr. Forp. They have. I have not sought out anyone. I’ve also had 
two very sharp growls. 

Senator Nunn. 16 or 18 who say they agree with you and 2 
people who—— 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nunn. Were these people spread throughout the agency 
or were they concentrated in one particular division? 

Mr. Forp. That’s what was-so interesting to me. They were 
spread throughout the agency. Some who had worked with Mr. 
Gates years ago, sometimes others more recently and so on. 

Senator Nunn. In other words, this is not concentrated in the 
Soviet division? 

Mr. Forp. No, sir. 

Senator Nunn. And you are talking about people mainly in the 
intelligence end or are you talking about people in operations? Or 
both? 

Mr. Forp. There were both; probably slightly more in analysis 
than in operations. 

Senator Nunn. Were these people at the mid-level to upper- 
level? 

Mr. Forp. Some of them had been fairly senior officers. Others 
were mid-level, yes, sir. 
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Senator NuNN: Let me just ask this. If Mr. Gates is confirmed as 
head of the CIA, based on just your 16 or 18 conversations, what 
kind of problem is that going to pose for him in managing the 
agency? And also, what kind of morale are you going to have? 

Mr. Forp. Well, again, as I said earlier, it seems to me that 
morale largely stems from who the boss is of a particular unit and 
how that’s run and whether people are promoted there on their 
merit or whether they are punished if they don’t agree with the 
director, more so than who the director happens to be. 

I think that—I wouldn’t feel it impossible that Mr. Gates could 
run the place but I think he would have to immediately send the 
word down and demonstrate it in various ways that he wanted to 
create a whole new environment, a healthy environment, and show 
by ways and means of handling people, handling issues that all 
points of view are respected and so on. 

Senator Nunn. In other words, if he is confirmed, he is going to 
have quite a task ahead of him to gain the confidence of the kind 
of people you are talking about? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator NunN. Did those people convey to you that this is wide- 
spread throughout the agency? Did they say that they were speak- 
ing for others or were they all speaking individually? 

Mr. Forp. They were all speaking individually, yes. I can’t make 
any kind of measure of quote, throughout the agency. And I would 
ne ed that it’s more concentrated in certain offices than in 

, others. 

Senator NuNN. You have been in the intelligence business a long 
time with a distinguished career. Is this an unusual situation for 
this kind of charge to be made against someone who had been in 
top positions, or is this the same old thing that we have had for a 
long time and now we are just having public revelations of it? You 
have been there a long time; have you seen anything of this nature 
in your 30 or so years? 

Mr. Forp. I really don’t recall any such thing at all, and my 
answer would be that I think it is unique. There have been times 
when the professionals, including myself, would say, well, who’s 
this new director? I remember this happened in the case of Mr. 
McCone. He’s coming out of business life. He doesn’t know any 
thing about intelligence. Within a few months, we were all singing 
quite a different tune—that this was one of the finest directors 
we've had. 

I think the case here is unique and that there must have been 
some smoke in some rooms, even though there are no smoking 
guns, that has led to as many indications of displeasure and of in- 
ternal CIA examinations of the question. I think it is unique in 
that this is a nominee who was nominated once before and didn’t 
make it. Had this been someone coming in for the first time, say, 
out of public life with, as far as we know, an impeccable record, 
there wouldn’t be anything of this kind. ; 

Excuse me, let me be a little more explicit. Your parallel would 
be to cases where someone was a career CIA officer who had been 
nominated; that’s a closer—and there, Colby and Helms in particu- 
lar come to mind. I do not recall any kinds of, you know, gee, this 
guy shouldn’t be director or, I want to go talk to someone, at all. 
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There were differences of opinion and all that, but this is a good 
nomination and this guy we like and respect and would make a 
good director. So I think it is unique. ww 

Senator Nunn. One of your reasons for the recommendation you 
made and for the Committee not to confirm Bob Gates was you felt, 
you characterized his testimony as “clever” and I believe you men- 
tioned in the assessment his forgetfulness. Are there any other 
things that come to mind that allowed you or pushed you towards 
the conclusion that he was “clever”? And what do you mean by 
clever, the way you are using it? I take it you are not trying to be 
complimentary? 

Mr. Forp. That’s correct. Bob is a very gifted—articulate. He has _ 
always been very good at winning people to his cause, especially 
people on first or short notice. I think he knows how to develop his 
credentials and ingratiate himself. I don’t know the record on the 
Iran-Iraq business. I had no knowledge of it and only citizen’s 
knowledge since. 

It seems to me that when one forgets as often as he does, it is a 
good way to evade being asked more penetrating questions or get 
in a position where they feel they might perjure themselves. And 
with Bob’s fine mind and so on, I just can’t imagine that he forgot 
as much as he says he did. 

Senator Nunn. One final question. I know we have to go vote. 
Mr. Gates and Mr. Casey have been out of there for two years now. 
Do you believe the morale problem is still there? 

Mr. Forp. I wouldn’t say the morale problem, because it varies 
from place to place. And I would say that I’m not that well ac- 
quainted. I work in a little office off to the side, and I’m in no posi- 
tion to know what the—all cases. I know there are complaints 
against this or that but not of a serious nature. I think, by and 
large, as I said, there is respect for Dick Kerr. 

Senator Nunn. How about for Director Webster? Was there a 
general respect for Webster: 

Mr. Forp. I think there’s respect that he’s a man of integrity 
who plays it straight. I think there were people who would wish 
that he had interested himself more in the analytical end of things. 

Senator Nunn. Okay. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you, Senator Nunn. 

I have several items—just a note that we will read into the 
record. 

These are items that happened previously and the packets re- 
leased to the public. They relate to several items related to the 
papal assassination attempt, the Iran estimates, the Nicaragua 
shipment, Soviets and SDI’s, Soviet/Mid-East policy, Libyan eco- 
nomic sanctions, international terrorism, Soviet/Third World stud- 
ies, and Soviets in Afghanistan. All of these items which have been 
in the packets that have been released publicly will, without objec- 
tion, be entered into the official hearing record. 

[The documents referred to follow:] 
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\o/o2 [91 Kay Oliver 
4 z4 = Is Mary Desjeans 


This paper was written for the purpose of setting forth the 
basis for believing the Soviets may have been involved in the 
papal assassination attempt. It conseguently makes the case for, 
the plausibility of Soviet complicity bet does not elaborate 
fully the counter argument that the Soviets may not nave been 
inveived. This draft is act intended te stand alone but to 
constitute the SOVA contribution to & soint SOVA-OGI paper. The 
SOVA contribution provides the historica: and contextual setting; 
the OG: contribut:on will examine the particular question of 
reporting and “evidence reiating to ehe papal assassination 


attempt itself. 


resis to hoe Wal Mie Os 2) Ah Se a ae 


The evidence of Soviet involvement in the papal 
assassination attempt should be assessed in the context of what 


we know about Soviet views of the Polish crisis, and in light of 
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past Soviet behavior and attitudes regarding political 


assassination. As in any inquiry concerning Culpability for a 


criminal act, we must consider whether the Soviets had a strong 


motive for attempting the assassination, whether they had the 


capability to mount an operation against the Pope that they could 


reasonadiy expect to succeed without implicating them, and 


whether 


the history of Soviet covert activities indicates that 


the Soviets are prepared to resort to extreme measures to 


eliminate foreign enemies or a selective basis, 


An 


examination of the historical record suggests chat: 

The Soviets had a strong incentive to move against Phat 
Pope, although there were also disincentives for doins 
80; 

The Soviet attitude toward political assassination is 
essentially opportunistic, pragmatic, end not 
constrained by moral considerations; 

The Soviets have demonstrated a willingness to 
assassinate political opponents when they judge the 
circumstances propitious, although their inclination to 
do so has been greater in some periods than others and 
‘they have Tarely attempted assassinations in recent 
years; 

Even in periods when the Soviets have not resorted to 
assassination they have maintained a capability to do a0 


and have continued to regard assassination as one option 
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to be considered in dealing with adverse developments 


outside their borders. 


History of Soviet Assassinations 
The USSR has a long history of involvement in assassinations 


of political enemies outside its borders. Several general 
conclusions can be drawn about the pattern and character of 
Soviet assassination attempts. 

First, historically the Soviets have employed assassination 
much more freely against Soviet and East European defectors and 
emigres than against foreign political leaders. It is possible 
that in the eyes of Soviet leaders John Paul is an East European 
‘wre objectively has played the same sort of anti-Soviet role anc 
poses the same sort of danger to the Soviets as earlier exiled 
Russians and East Europeans who attempted to appeal to the 
peopies of Eastern Europe over the heads of the Communist regimes 
there. 2 

Second, Soviet willingness to use assassination has varied 
over time. From 1926 to 1960 there were over forty documented > 
cases of Soviet political assassinations or kidnappings in the 
West. (This figure does not include instances when planned 
assassinations either failed or were not carried out for some 
reason.) In the early 1960s, however, the Soviets evidently 
decided to deemphasize assassination as a means of dealing with 


enemies abroad. The last known example of a Soviet-sponsored 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: The Vice President 
SUBJEC=: Attempted Assassination of Pope J 


igs Pas 

MW. Udi Harrdirt-- 

Attached is CIA's first comprehensive examination of who was 
behind the attempted assassination of Pope John Paui Iii in May 
1981. This analysis is based upon our exapination of evidence 
gathered by the Italian magistrate'’s office, the macy leads 
surfaced by various journalists end scholars, indepencently 
accuired intelligence information, and related histericai ase 
operational background informaticn. 


* 


™_. ey 


While cuestions remain -- and probably always wiil, ve weave 
worked this problem intensively and now feel abie te presese-cur 
findiags vith some confidence. “iP 


The paper begins with a verry short review On Eke Scsecaod 
conclusions. This is followed by a several page overview o-: 
findings and evidence, which is keyed to the major sections ¢ 
the paver. Sy ~ 


he 


fa = ~ 


=. Robert M. |Gates 
Deputy Director £6 Intellicence 
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Agca’s Attempt To Kill 
the Pope: The Case for 


Soviet Involvement am 


An Intelligence Assessment 


Warning—The material in this document is sensitive. 
Distnbution :s sirictly limited, and reproduction of 
this document is prohibited. 


GI 85-101 13L 
Apnil 1985 
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20 May 1985 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD 


SUBJECT: Aaca's Attempt to Kill the Pope: The Case Against 
Soviet Involvement 


1. The recent DOI Intelligence Assessment (IA) entitled 
"Acca's Attempt to Kill the Pope: The Case for Soviet 
Involvement" sets forth primarily arguments which are intended to 
lead to a conciusion of Soviet collusion in the assassination 
attempt. Evidence and analysis that contradicts this judgment 
are relegated to the tail end of the main text and are absent 
from the Key Judgments and Summary. Moreover, there is no 
explanatory note te highlight the conjectural nature of this 
analysis. 


: 2. The purpose of tnis memorandum is to identify 
reasonadle points wnicn would tend to challenge the analysis in 
tne IA. The judgment of Soviet involvement--either as motivator 
or spectator--is based, according to the IA, on 
i Italian Magistrate Martella's investigation, and our 
knowledge of tne Soviet role in past assassinations. The IA does 
note at one point that the case in favor of Soviet involvement is 
far from airtight. It mentions the circumstantial mature of much 
of the evidence andgig Dg a ES ve : : A 











ee RF RREL SS 3 nd 


: g it raises a number of 
questions about the alleged Soviet and Bulgarian complicity. 
Little of this concern, however, is reflected earlier in the 
paoer and these points are basically discounted in tne 
imolications section which forecasts increased Soviet willingness 
to employ political violence against Western leaders. 
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. Obtained this information second-and third-hand several years 
after the fact. The IA, however, places great store in this 
reporting even though the information on a Soviet role has not 

, been corroborated by any of the many other sources that have been 

i asked to report on this subject. 


' 5. The “Bulgarian-Soviet connection" theory of tne 

| attempted assassination of the Pope has mot made compiete sense 
‘from either an operational or a substantive point of view. If in 
‘the unlikely event that the KGB instructed the DS to kill the 
Pope, there would have been greater attention paid to operation 
tradecraft, the Bulgarians would never have been permitted to 

‘tcommit Dlunder gga de. Oe ae ie eee” Fic. 














tne assassination, 


ere beh 
Za: and brigntest of tne KGB and the DS would have been ‘assignec 
to the case and the two DS officers would not have accompanied 
Agca to St. Peter's Square. Moreover, if the Soviets were ready 
to commission the assassination of the Pope, they would have not 
shrunk from finishing Agca off on the spot as the Filipinos did 
in the Aquinoy assassination. They probably would not have 
allowed a 23-year-old man to sit in jail and eventually tell ail 
as Agca is ‘supposed to be doing. In any event, once Agca was 
known to have survived the events in St. Peter's Square, tne 
Bulgarian intelligence operatives would have been hustled out of 
Rome and out of.reach of everyone. All these blunders are 
attributed to poor Bulgarian tradecraft. 





the 
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7. Italian Investigation. Italian Magistrate Martella's 
investigation does provide evidence of a link dDetween Agca, the 
Turkish mafia and the Bulgarian intelligence services, but it 
fails to prove that the purpose of the link was related to a 
conspiracy against the Pépe, and it stops short of implicating 
the Soviets. 





8. Past Soviet Assassination Attempts. Soviet involvement 
in past political assassinations 1S cited as one of the factors 
which strengthens the case that Moscow probably was invloved 
directly in a plot to kill the Pope. But if past activities are 
to be entered as evidence, it also should be pointed out that 
this assassination attempt on the Pope would be unprecedented for 
the Soviets in its form, location and prominence of the target. 
We have no direct evidence that the Soviets have attempted 
similar assassinations of top Western political figures. And if 
the Soviets did turn to assassination of key political figures we 
could expect them to take at least as much care in tradecraft as 
they did with lesser figures. 


Qo, Most of the approximately 40 attempts at assassination 
listed in the IA have involved attacks on defectors, emigreas, 


journalists or activists deeply involved in anti-communist 
activities in the 1940s and 1950s. a 


c- . 


ar - Sim 3 CR fens rem he cw” P'S 
Moreover, Agca's assassination <ttempt on tne Pope 
was entirely different in character from the known Soviet 
approach to such operations. It involved the use of a nandgun at 
a moving target in a public place crowded with witnesses and the 


chance of success was low. 


10. Soviet Motivation. The Soviets probably viewed Pope 
John Paul ti’s activites as one of the causal factors for the 
crisis in Poland in 1980-81. They could have had incentives, as 
noted in tne IA, to remove the Pope in a final desperate act to 
demoralize opposition elements in Poland and avoid resorting to 
massive repression. Soviet disincentives for moving against the 
Pope, however, are relegated in the IA mainly to parentnetical 
comments and a footnote, even though these disincentives could 
have outweighed the incentives. The Soviets knew tnat vonn Paul 
was not the sole cause for Polish unrest and they could not nave 
bean certain tnat his assassination would not have led zo even 
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greater opposition at the time. They tried to work through him 
as a leader experienced in the ways of communists to keep 
Solidarity in line. Although he made it clear that he would not 
be intimidated, there is no evidence (despite efforts to check 
it) that he. said, as stated in the IA, that in the event of 
Soviet military intervention, he would travel to Warsaw to ally 
himself witn the national resistance. 






ERE ; : ‘ nie the time of the 
assassination attempt on 11 May, the center of Soviet concern 
shifted to instability in the Polish Communist Party--which wouid 
be less likely to be offset by the Pope's removal. 


12. Other Conspiracy Theories. The IA also quickly rejects 
the possibility that Agca on his Own or with some of the Turkisn 
mafia may have planned this attack independently from the 
Bulgarians or the Soviets. Agca and his friends could have used 
the Bulgarian intelligence connection for drug trafficking, 
espionage, gun running or other purposes which could have been of 
some value to the Bulgarians, while at the same time planning tne 
assassination. (ig tees wi Ee RS 
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eee The inconsistencies in Agca's accounts and the 
shortcomings of the evidence do not lend conclusive support to a4 
Bulgarian-Soviet conspiracy theory. 


13. Although the evidence does not point clearly to a 
Soviet-Bulgarian conspiracy, the amount of money and the 
operational support Agca received, not to mention a putative 


accomplice, do indicate that some sort of conspiracy was 
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their life styles, their apartments, etc. They also have assets 
to support a “Bulgarian connection" propaganda campaign which 
would divert attention from their involvement. 


This memorandum is classified SECRET NOFORN NOCONRACT ORCON in 


jts entirety. 
Johm G. Hidbits 


Chief, Foreign Activities 8ranch 
Regional Issues Group 
Third World Activities Division 
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12 July 1985 


NOTE TO: Deputy Director for Intelligence 
FROM: Papal Task Force 


SUBJECT: Review of DI Production on the Attempted 
Assassination of Pope John Paul II 


Attached is our Review of DI Production on the Attempted 
Assassination of Pope John Paul Ii. Given our deadline, we were 


unable to have relevant analysts and managers review the text. 
We also were not able to meet with all analysts and managers who 
worked on the case because some were away from Headquarters 
during this three-week period. 


With regard to the PFIAB Study, we have addressed 
approximately the same points mentioned in Anne Armstrong's 
letter but have not explicitly referred to the PFIAB effort. @® 


Karl Ruyle read the DI product, participated in several 
interviews, and offered suggestions on the final draft of our 


paper. (0) 
© oss Cowey 


Ch We Lamgll° - 


Christine Williams 
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KEY FINDINGS 


Our review of the product record on the Papal 
assassination attempt reveals some serious shortcomings 
and indicates that there is scope for further 
significant work. 


Alternative explanations were not adequately examined in 
the DI's written product. d 


The current intelligence product is spotty, descriptive, 
and cautious in tone. Some of the informal products and 
briefings were notably sore informative and balanced. 
The two longer assessments produced by the Directorate 
are impressive efforts to sort out the case, but they 
suffered from inadequate coordination, poor sourcing, 
and lack of balance. = 

. 
In the absence of evidence, production was hamstrung, 
mindsets replaced evidence, and the issue became 
increasingly polarized. 


The widespread perception that upper management had 
strong and in some cases conflicting views on the issue 
had a pervasive effect on the analytic and production 
process. 


The inadequacy of inter-eoffice and inter-Directorate 
teamwork seriously degraded the quality of the DI 
product. 


Senior_management may want to take some steps to dispel 
the perception in some quarters that the issue has 
become politicized, along with some measures designed to 
redress. the organizational problems that we have ae 
identified in the following review. f 


- 
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Seope Note and Methodolo 





This review of the Intelligence Directorate's (DI) coverage 
of the attempted assassination of Pope John Paul II focuses on 
the issue of Soviet complicity in the ineident. It does not 
attempt to judge or validate the conclusions arrived at in the DI 
reporting. Indeed, this review inevitably differs from the 
approach taken in the typical postemortem, which tries to 
determine whether the Agency accurately foresaw some critical 
event and, if not, why not. In this case, we have no such 
Standard against which to judge the product because the extent 
and nature of Bloc complicity in the Papal assassination attempt 
is essentially still an open question. Our evaluation, 
therefore, focuses on the objectivity and thoroughness of DI 
reporting and examines related issues such as the use of evidence 
and the extent to which systemic problems, institutional bias, or 
political pressures may have influenced the product. 


The review was conducted over a three-week period by a tean 
of three senior DI officers under the auspices of the DI's 
Product Evaluation Staff. It involved a review of the full scope 
of DI reporting on the subject -- formal ad hoe assessments, 
current intelligence reporting, informal internal memoranda ard 
briefing notes -- from the date of the assassination attempt in 
May 1981 to the present. DI reporting on Soviet-Polish relations 
prior to the attempt was also reviewed for relevance to the 
ineident. In addition, the team interviewed some two dozen 
people in the DI, DO and the NIC -=- about equally divided between 
the working level and managers -- who were involved in the 
eollection, analysis or production of intelligence on this 
issue. The team did not interview consumers of the product. 


The report which follows provides relevant background on the 
problem; reviews the product, especially the two most 
authoritative (as well as controversial) hard-cover papers 
written on the subject; summarizes the views of analysts and 
Banagers workifig on the problem; identifies the strengths and 
weaknesses of the product and the process; and offers some 
closing observations. 
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I. NATURE OF THE CASE AND TRE ANALYTIC ENVIRONMENT 


We discovered from our interviews that the unusual aspects 
of the Papal assassination case -- when combined with some 
characteristics of the analytic environment within CIA <-- help 
explain the attitudes and mindsets of analysts and managers, 
their propensity to see the case in a polarized way, their 
reluctance to investigate alternative scenarios, and the thin DI 
production record. ‘ 


The event itself was almost unprecedented, entirely 
unanticipated, and immediately subject to the Italian legal 
system. In the early aftermath, scanty information and the lack 
of contrary evidence from intelligence sources resulted in 
analysts concluding that it was an isolated terrorist ineident. 
Even after Agca implicated the Bulgarians and during the. Italian 
investigation, the attitude of many analysts was that it was 
essentially a legal case and that they were ill-equipped either 
to be lawyers or investigative reporters. The fact that an 
Allied government was in the process of either investigating or 
prosecuting the case added to the reluctance of analysts and 
eollectors alike to get heavily involved. Several analysts 
interviewed felt that it was difficult to isolate and focus on 
intelligence problems since these were so enmeshed in the legal 
ease. They also believed that senior managers did not want to 
give any impression of CIA involvement in influencing the court 
eas pe : 









SES ys: . - hats ie a = 


The environment within CIA -= particularly the 
reorganization of the DI in late 1981, the mindsets prevailing in 
various offices, and the "hot potato climate" associated with the 
ease -- also influenced the amount and quality of DI 
production. The inevitable disruptions, the shifting of 
responsibilities for coverage of certain accounts, and other 
changes associated with the DI reorganization have been cited by 
several analysts as creating problems in adequately handling this 
case. 

Responsibility for the case initially went to the Terrorisn 
Branch of the International Issues Division of th Office of 
Political Analysis (OPA) and, later in 1981,°to the Terrorism 
Branch in a new component -- the Office of Global Issues (OGI). 
fhe new Terrorism Branch wes staffed sainly by a small group of 
junior analysts with little or no country expertise. Their 
primary task was to provide warning of terrorist operations. 
Several of their managers described them as pressured to analyze 
an increasing number of terrorist operations in Western Europe 
and the Middle East, reactive rather than reflective, and unable 
to produce hard-cover papers. Moreover, no analyst worked on the 
case full time until much later. In the first year or so, having 
judged the assassination attempt to be the work of a lone gunman, 
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the case was covered as a "hip pocket" account and was no one's 
priority -- either in OGI or in any other DI office. 


As time weht on and the Italian judiciai investigation 
increasingly pointed to Bulgarian involvement, the case became 
the responsibility of one analyst in OGI. This analyst was 
eventually designated by the DDI as the key person responsible 
for the case within the DI;_the analyst was also given access by 
the DDCI to all sensitive DO reporting on the subject. This 
decision to focus responsibility in one office and on one analyst 
soon became well known by DI managers and analysts alike and led 
analysts with country expertis : 

we- some of whon had been quite involved in following the 
case s=- to back off. In some cases, they were also motivated by 
orders from their managers to leave the case to OGI, as well as 
by their lack of access to all the reporting. As a result, 
incentives for interoffice cooperation began to evaporate. 


At least one SOVA analyst cited the reorganization's 
splitting of the USSR and Eastern Europe into two separate 
offices as creating problems. The split reduced contact between 
analysts, which in turn was exacerbated by the physical 
relocation of SOVA to QR Building. Continuity wes also a 
problem because, from 1981 to the present, some six different 
analysts worked on Soviet-East European relations in SOVA. With 
such turnover, it was hard for analysts to get up to speed, even 
on the major issues, and even more difficult to understand the 
intricacies of Agca-Bulgarian-Soviet connections. The wheel had 
to be reinvented each time a new analyst took over, and the 
complexity of the case, combined with the press of other work, 
eontributed to the tendency of SOVA analysts to put it on the 
back burner. 


Problems with personnel continuity, the press of other 
business and the tendency to be reactive to new developments in 
the case kept analysts from taking an inedepth look at the 
4ssue. According to one analyst, new information was reacted to 
and not adequately asSessed against the background of previous 
reporting. This "knee-jerk" approach was, in our view, at least 
partly responsible for the spotty and descriptive quality of — 
current intelligence coverage of this subject. 


Problems inhibiting analysis of the issue in SOVA ranged 
from organizational obstacles to the mindset of analysts and 
managers. Until recently, for example, SOVA was not organized to 
look at the instruments of Soviet policy per se; the focus was 
rather on foreign policy vis-a-vis various regions of the 
world. In addition, since the assassination attempt, the KGB and 
active measures account have largely been the responsibility of 
junior analysts. Even more important appears to be the view 
expressed by some analysts interviewed that most SOVA analysts 
and managers preferred, at least in the early years, not to 
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consider the "seamy" side of Soviet policy <= wet operations and 
the like. Analysts tended to prefer a traditionally sore : 
academic and macro approach to domestic and foreign policy. fThis 
encouraged a tendency to dismiss scenarios about possible Soviet 
complicity and -- when combined with the monopoly over the case 
given to OGI -- to hang back from working on it. Finally, one 
manager alluded to a kind of malaise in SOVA, in part a legacy of 
problems associated with the 1981 SNIE on Terrorism, which 
reportedly caused some analysts to be apprehensive about whether 
their views would be well-received up the line and to adopt a 
wait~-and-see attitude on the complex question of Soviet 
complicity. This malaise was well characterized by one former 
SOVA manager's statement that "no one ever asked us" about Soviet 
complicity. 


Compounding the problem of mindsets was the "hot potato” 
climate associated with the case. This resulted at least partly 
from the fact that there was an investigation underway by an 
Allied government and that any CIA assessment -=- but particularly 
one that supported Soviet complicity <-- pight be suspect and, in 
any case, could have serious repercussions on US-Soviet 
relations. Perhaps the most important factor contributing to 
this climate was the perception by analysts and managers that the 
seventh floor had strong views on the case. Most thought that 
the DCI had a strong gut feeling that the Soviets were involved; 
most also were convinced that the DDCI for a long time was 
persuaded that the tradecraft exhibited did not bear the sarks of 
a Soviet operation. The risky climate associated with the case 
was intensified by mixed signals from managers about whether or 
not to write on the case. 


Finally, there were problems with scarce resources and 
pressing competing demands. Analysts in OGI and the DO initially 
assumed the case had been settled with Agea's eonviction and were 
increasingly preoccupied with terrorist operations in Western 
Europe and the Middle East. The Dozier kidnapping in December 
1981, for example, put the Agca case further on the back 
burner. With regard to EURA and SOVA, analysts were in the midst 
of tracking the Polish crisis at the time of the assassination 
attempt and for many months thereafter. They participated in - 
three task forces between December 1980 and December 1981 and 
were involved ih monitoring Polish Government repression and 
growing Soviet concern over the deterioration ef the Polish 
party -- the preludes to the declaration of martial law. SOVA 
analysts had still other things to occupy their attention -- the 
Mid-East/Syria crisis and the aforementioned SNIE on Terrorisn. 
Several analysts and managers also expressed the view that, even 
4f many more CIA resources had been devoted to eollection and \ 
analysis cf information on the assassination attempt, the net 
result might not have been much different given the complexity of 
the case, its sensitivity, and the lack of evidence. 
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II. SETTING THE STAGE: MOSCOW AND THE POLISH POPE 


In 1978, analysts were quick to foresee the problems that a 
Polish Pope might cause for Moscow and that might serve as 
motives for his removal. By the time of the assassination 
attempt, however, the prevailing view was that the Pope had 
instead become a force for moderation in the Polish erisis. The 
failure to look beyond his role in the Polish situation and to 
reflect on the long run and on the broader ramifications of his 
tenure for the Soviets contributed to analysts' reluctance to 
take up the issue of. Soviet complicity until much later. 


In October 1978, OPA produced an analysis of the shorte- and 
long-term impact of the election of a Polish Pope that was 
published in the NID and in OPA's Soviet and East European 
Review. This assessment was forward looking and speculative; it 
emphasized the widespread damage that a Polish Pope and a 
revitalized Catholic Chureh in Eastern Europe could do to Soviet 
hegemony in the region, with the possibility of spillover into 
the USSR. 


From 1978 to 1981, DI products reflected Soviet concern over 
the Polish Pope, particularly with regard to his visit to Poland 
in 1979, which Moscow probably believed had served as a catalyst 
to unrest. But after the assassination attempt, analysts tended 
to conclude that John Paul's -role as an aggravating force in the 
Polish crisis was outweighed by his moderating role and that 
Moscow had little to gain from removing his, particularly given 
the risks of detection. During our interviews, analysts working 
on Poland also expressed their belief that the Polish strikes and 
workers’ povement would have occurred without the inspiration of 
a Polish Pope. They also maintained that killing the Pope would 
not have solved Moscow's Polish problem but could instead have 
exacerbated it by eausing further unrest. 


Critical in aecounting for the shift in analysts' views were 
at least a doze reports issued in 1980 and 1981 =a 








reports were assessed in several DI current intelligence 


products. 


¥ By early 1981, however, several 
DI products warned that Moscow might be growing "disillusioned 
with the utility of its connection" because it had not 
le¢ to greater calm in Poland and since the Soviets were unhappy 
with Walesa's highly publicized meetings with the Pope. In 
retrospect, we would have expected that this latter reporting 
would have set the stage for analysts at least to consider Soviet 
motives for getting rid of the Pope. In fact, they continued to 
see the Pope as a moderating force or as not having enough 
influence in Poland to motivate Moscow to try to remove hin. 
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It was not until April 1985 that a contrary view of possible 
Soviet attitudes toward the Pope was explored in a DI 
Intelligence Assessment. 
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III. THE PRODUCTION RECORD 


Given the absence of a final outcome against which to 
measure the DI's performance, our standards in judging the 
Directorate's record on this case will be: 


@-- Was all the available evidence considered in making 
assessments? 


e- Was the DI's approach to the question conditioned by 
preconceived notions or "mindsets"? 


-- In the absence of firm evidence, were alternative 
scenarios considered in the search for explanations of 
the assassination attempt? 


We examined all the DI's written work on the subject between 
the shooting of the Pope on 13 May 1981 and the present.® Our 
search turned up 12 NID pieces (all but one were notes), and 20 
PDB items (13 briefs and seven articles). Coverage in other 
serial publications was even more limited: nine ehronology or 
highlight items and two articles in OGI's Terrorism Review. 

Sinee the shooting, the DI has produced three hard cover 
assessments on the issue; two of these (one in 1983 and one in 
1985) sought to look comprehensively at the case; the other (in 
1984) confined itself to discussing the effect of the controversy 
on Bulgarian domestic and foreign policy. In addition to these 
formal publications, there was a considerable amount of informal 
ad hoc production on the question, ranging from short typescripts 
en specific questions to book reviews and commentary on open- 
source literature. 


A. Current Intelligence 


Nothing illustrates the DI's cautious approach to the Papal 
case so clearly as the current. intelligence record. Although 
there have been -32 NID @gmagggmi@@articies since 1981, twoethirds of 
them were briefs or short NID notes; all but two were 
produced after November 1982, when Agca began openly linking the 
Bulgarians to the attempt. Throughout this period, not 8 single 
feature length article appeared in the NID; the one such article 

7 April 1984) focused narrowly on the legal case 
against Antonov, the Bulgarian airline official implicated by the 
eonvicted gunman Agca. z 


Tin developing Chapter II, we also surveyed DI production in 
the period between John Paul's election in 1978 and the shooting 
in 1981, but we did not review that work in the following 


evaluation. 


me OD a 
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The current publications did not take note of the incident 
until five days after Agea shot the Pove, when the@iP published 
a brief saying: 


-- "Turk who tried to assassinate the Pope has told Italian 
police very little...no information from him or other 
sources on his organizational ties...press allegations 
of links with fareright Turkish groups still 
unconfirmed." 


The next even marginally related item is a“Wie rticie five 
months later (28 November) that discussed the large role played 
by Bulgaria -- especially the state enterprise, Kintex -=- in drug 
and weapons smuggling. The article was based on a typescript 
memorandum by EURA. There is no mention in the article of Agca 
or the Papal case, even though the press was then speculating 
about possible connections between Agca and Bulgarian-Turkish 
smuggling operations. : 


The near silence in the current publications in the sonths 
after the shooting squares with what analysts told us about their 
initial reactions to the attempt. Judging from our interviews, 
no one working on European or Soviet issues at the time gave gore 
than passing consideration to explanations other than that Agca 
was a "Turkish nut," probably acting on his own. Most of these 
analysts, moreover, were caught up in the day-to-day demands of 
the Polish erisis and were focused on other, higher-priority 
-questions, such as the likelihood of Soviet silitary 
intervention. One analyst did recall thinking that this was a 
rather convenient development for the Soviets, but then observed 
that, in the absence of any evidence, “it wasn't the sort of 
thing you'd put in the NID the next gay.” 


Other than the two items cited above, nothing on the issue 
appeared in the current publications until 7 December 1982, two 
weeks after Antonov was arrested in Rome and charged with 
complicity in’the attempt. Most of the articles appearing 
between then and now report various twists and turns in the 
Italian legal proceedings or deal with secondary issues, such as' 
the effect of the publicity on Bulgarian foreign policy qagygm 

None of the : 
articles -- with one possible exception -- wrestles directly with 
or comments on_the question of Bulgarian complicity. 


When the articles do come close to addressing that issue, 
they tend to cast doubt on a Bulgarian role -- which, until 
recently, was the tenor of most of the raw reporting. The 
article on 7 December 1982, for example, noted that our sources 
say the Italian case against Antonov is weak and based solely on 
Agea's word. The NID on 21 April 1984 reported that Italian 
Government officials questioned the investigating pagistrate's 
objectivity and that Italy's ambassador to Bulgaria thought the 
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evidence was too weak to convict Antonov. And on 5 June 1984, a 
@™B brief reported without comment that Bulgarian intelligence 
officials elaimed Antonov had nothing substantial to reveal. The 
only item that leans clearly in the other direction is the post 
recent @@M@article (28 March 1985), which reports that Antonov 
now says he met with Agea, 

and comments that Antonov's reversal will cast 
doubt on his professions of innocence and strengthen Agca's 
eredibility. 


B. Serial Publications 


The product record in the serial publicatiéns is even more 
reportorial in nature than the current intelligence production. 
Eight of the nine one-paragraph items published in OGI's 
Terrorism Review between October 1983 and November 1984 are 
straight reporting of developments in the Italian legal ease; the 
remaining item noted Bulgaria's concern about the impact of the 
trial on its relations with key Western trading partners. 


The effect of the two longer Terrorism Review articles is 
again to cast doubt on Bulgarian complicity. 


Te The article published on 22 December 1983 <= about a 
= year after the Italians arrested Antonov 


quotes Agca's twisted explanation for killing 
Ipekci <= by killing a popular and respected figure, he 
hoped to jolt Turkish officials into action against 
violence -=- and suggests that the same motive could 
apply to Agca"s attack on the Pope. The article judges 
that Agca's stated need to act alone "rings true." It 
says the possibility of Agca being wpanipulated cannot be 
ruled out but concludes that the impression conveyed by 
the report is of a "bristlingly independent individual 
who reseits any attempt to be controlled...". 


-- The earlier article (9 December 1982) discusses 
reporting on strains between 
Italian judicial and intelligence officials. It 
interprets these reports as suggesting that ®eaution be 
used in connecting Antonov with would-be Papal assassin 


Agea." 
Cc. Informal Products 


If one point emerges from a review of the DI's informal ad 
hoe production on the issue it is that the Agency has talked gore 
to itself about the Papal case than to outsiders. Of the 33 
pemos we surfaced in this category, 21 were internal Agency 
documents, mostly inter-office memos and responses to DCI 
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questions. A second category -- nine of the memos -=- consists of 
responses to specific questions posed by various consumers, such 
as Vice Preident Bush's request in October 1983 for comments on 
an article in an academic journal alleging that the Soviets had a 
strong gotive for wanting the Pope killed. Three of these mesos 
were broad enough in scope and distribution to be considered 
official statements to a significant external audience of the 
Agency's position on the case. 


Looking first at the internal Agency documents and responses 


to specific external questions (30 documents covering September 
1982 to June 1985), several patterns emerge: 


-- As in the current and serial publications, the tendency 
is to cast doubt on Bulgarian complicity. 


e@- The pajor recurrent reasons for this position are the 
Agency's inability to obtain specific evidence of a 
Bulgarian/Soviet link, the supposedly "sloppy" 
tradecraft in the operation. 





@-- The nearly complete absence of consideration of 
alternative scenarios to explain the Papal shooting. 


The earlist internal Agency memos on the subject show a 
focus on the evidentiary question and suggest a reluctance to 
speculate on the basis of background or history. For example, a 
3 September 1982 memo to the DCI from the Chief of the DO's 

says there is a consensus among 
DO and DI officers that CIA has been “unable to substantiate ina 
convincing fashion" Claire Sterling's claim in Readers' Digest 
that Agca was in collusion with the Bulgarians. A memo from the 
DDI to the DCI. on 8 October 1982 placed great stress on the 

and concluded that it "calls into 

question Soviet motives in ordering a Papal APPASEL PS ELA D iin nRnG 
shows that the Pope was of value to Moscow as an 
intermediary...". Another memo from the same period ares and 
addressees unidentified) draws attention to "shoddy" tradecraft, 
which is judged "antithetical to the sound practices expected of 
a professional-intelligence organization." 


Noteworthy by its uniqueness in mentioning alternative 
scenarios is a memo on 17 September 1982 from the DDI to the DCI 
titled Status of the Investigation of the Attempted Assassination 
of Pope Jonn Paul Il. After discussing in considerable detail 
what the Agency knew about the case, the semo concluded that 
"hard information...supports several scenarios not all of which 
are mutually exclusive: 
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-- That Agca'’s plans...were known beforehand, perhaps to 
one or sore of several parties including the Bulgarian 
service and rightist Turkish terrorists. 


e- That Agea attempted to assassinate the Pope without 
sponsorship and for his own reasons... — 


e- That Agea was a hired assassin." 


But the memo then went on to judge that if Agea was a hired 
assassin, Turkish terrorists were probably his paynasters, 
because the Soviets would have regarded him as having "too high" 
a profile and being "too risky an instruzent.*® 


Despite the unidimensional thrust of such of the ad hoc 
production, the DI, in our judgment, took a balanced, - 
objective -=- and agnostic -=- view of the case in the three 


instances in which it addressed a wide or important external 
audience. 

-- In an 18 February 1983 statement to the Senate Select 
Committee on the Papal assassination attempt, the DDI 
laid out the history of the case, the results of the two 
Italian investigations, and the CIA investigation. The 
statement summed up the arguments for and against Bloc 
complicity and coneluded that "the case is still open as 
far as we are concerned. We have not ruled out Soviet 
involvement nor are we convinced they masterminded the 
entire scheme. We intend to continue searching for 
additional evidence." 


-- On 28 Mareh 1984, OGI disseminated a typescript memo on 
the status of the case against Antonov that went to at 
least 17 high level consumers in various policy and 
intelligence agencies. The memo stands out in this 
production category as a straight-forward assessment of 
whether the evidence is strong enough to convict the. 
Bulgarian of collusion with Agea. After concluding that 
the case for conviction is not very good, the memo — 
prudently goes on to note that "absence of a conviction, - 
however, need not mean non-complicity in the attack on 
John Paul II; it say simply mean that actual involvement 
_Cannot be proven in a court of law.* 


-- In June and July 198%, OGI sent several similar versions 
of a memo 2 to a series 
of high-level customers, including NSC Chief MeFarlane, 
Assistant Secretary of State Burt, and the HPSI. The 
‘memo summarizes the key elements of the report and tries 
to distinguish between fact, conjecture, and 
hypothesis. In our view, it is a helpful and unbiased 
guide through a complex subject. 
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D. Hard Cover Publications 


Of the three formal Intelligence Assessments (IAs) the DI 
has produced since the 038882925208 attempt, two address the 
question of Bloc complicity.® These are The Papal Assassination 
Attempt: A Review of the Record (May 1983) and Agca's Attempt to 
Kill the Pope: The Case for Soviet Involvement (April 1985). 
Both papers are impressive efforts to bring some order out of the 
fragmentary and -often contradictory data on the case. Judging 
from our own review of the two papers and from our interviews 
with key participants, however, both assessments were troubled by 
problems in coordination and sourcing, and they share a key 


shortcoming: failure to consider alternative scenarios to explain 
the data the authors amassed. 


The 1983 paper, which is labeled as a collaborative effort 
between the DI and DO, concludes that the “assassination attempt 
was probably not at the direct behest or with the foreknowledge 
of either the Soviets or Bulgarians." The Key Judgments base the 
conclusion primarily on two arguments: 


-- QUST ee the Pope 
®helpful in reducing tensions in Poland" and; 


-- "the tradecraft employed...was far below the standards 
of Soviet bloc security services.” 


The paper sees as the most probable theory that "Agca acted 
without sponsorship or foreknowledge by any state at a time while 
he was performing unrelated work for various Turkish terrorists, 
eriminais or groups.” 


While the paper does discuss the possibility of Bloc 
complicity, it does not -=- as the 1985 paper does <= lock in any 
detail at questions that might have opened up thinking on the 
subject: Did the Soyiets have a capability for and history of 
engaging in political assassination? Did the Soviets have a 
motive for killing the Pope, even though they saw ageecoice to be 
gained from negotiating with him? = 


®fveryone involved in producing the third paper, Bulgaria: 


Coping with the Papal Assassination Scandal (December 1984), 
recalls that the explicit marching orders from the Office and DI 


level were to remain strictly neutral on the question of whether 
or not the Soviets and Bulgarians were involved. The paper does 


this scrupulously, dealing only with how the controversy is 
likely to affect Sofia's relations with the West and Moscow. 
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These shortcomings probably stem from three points that 
emerged in our interviews. First, the OGI analysts working the 
problem then had close contacts with the DO and high confidence 
in that Directorate's ability to judge whether or not the 
tradecraft had "Soviet fingerprints.” Second, as noted earlier, 
no one in SOVA was following the problems closely at this point, a 
situation that apparently reflected organizational factors, the 
lack of any direct evidence of Soviet involvement, and competing 
priorities. Third, the “sindset" in the Agency in the spring of 
1983 had been strongly influenced by 
observations that Bulgarian Governgzent and party officials 
appeared to know nothing about a plot to kill the Pope -- a 
report that figures prosinently in the 1983 IA. 


Our interviews revealed considerable controversy about that 
IA, particularly the sourcing: 


\ 


\ 


-- According to the principal DI author, the DO drafted the 


portions of the IA dealing with the 

claim that Sofia was not involved in the plot. He says 
the DO did not show him all of the raw reporting on the 
matter, and he therefore had no basis on which to forn 
an independent judgment of it. 


— 


For their part, the DO participants say that the DI was 
imprecise in its use of sourcing elsewhere in the paper 
and did not accept DO coordination changes on those 
points. A DO officer coordinated the paper within the 
DO and, after presenting the coordination suggestions to 
the DI author, discovered that he had already sent the 


final draft to the DDI. irtaleloigs 


> 

In any case, our examination of the paper and some of the 

key sources suggests that some liberties were taken with source 
descriptions and with the substance of what some of the sources 
were saying... -—- 


In the key~section on "Soviet and Bulgarian Complicity,* 
for example, the authors say . 

the Bulgarian intelligence services 
did not conceive, fund, or carry out the operation 
against the Pope." Looking at the actual reports, we 
find-that the source did not heave direct access and was 


only "believed to be reporting reliably what be has 


heard, As for the 
substance, the source only passed on his second-hand 
impressions: “According to everything he has been told 


or has heard about the Antonov affair ...the Bulgarian 


intelligence services did not conceive, fund, or carry 


‘out the attempt on the Pope's life.® 
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-- The paper also says that aaa 
although the Bulgarian services were aware of the Turk's 
presence in Sofia, Agea used false documentation, and 
they did not know his true identity." This is the same 
source and report discussed above, and it is therefore 


misleading to skip over the question of access and to 
describe him simply as *"reliable.” : 


The 1985 IA, a joint effort by OGI and SOVA, is the Agency's 
most comprehensive look at the case to Gate. By any standard, it 
4s an impressive compilation of the facts and marshalling of the 
evidence and reasoning for Soviet involvement. The principal 
spur for the paper was a series of reports in late 1984 


@gGM claim the Bulgarian Military Intelligence Service arranged 
the assassination attempt at the behest of the Soviet military. 
Taking off from these reports, the paper makes the case for a 
Soviet motive and establishes that the Soviets have a capability 
for conducting -- and history of using -=- political 
assassinations. It concludes that, "assuming East Bloc 
complicity in the Papal assassination attempt," the most likely 
scenario would appear to be that "the Soviets initiated the 
plan... and enlisted (Bulgarian leader) Zhivkov's aid." 


The IA breaks new ground by taking the Agency's first 
comprehensive look at the possiblity of Soviet complicity. But 
many of the people we interviewed thought the paper had an 
unusual thrust for an intelligence assessment. They thought that 
calling the paper "The Case for Soviet Involvement" and 
marshalling evidence only for that side “stacked the deck” in 
favor of that argument and ran the risk of appearing biased. 
This impression was further reinforced, they thought, by the 
®ynbalanced" treatment of counter-arguments in the text. A 
frequently cited example was the relegation to a short footnote 
of the widely held view that the Soviets considered John Paul to 
be a moderating influence on Solidarity -- a view whose 
proponents ciain is based on sore reliable and extensive 
reporting than that provided by the recent 
source. : 


Despite its careful crafting, the paper suffers from some of 
the same flaws-as the 1983 paper and has been even Bore — 
controversial within the Agency. The misgiving mentioned most 
frequently dn our interviews is the inconsistency between the Key 
Judgments and the text, particularly in the treatment of sourcing 
and counter-arguments: 


-- A large part of the paper's logic hinges on the \ 
eieiceORN, reporting on the Soviet 
role. 
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E .aapaitr ages 2 - The text also 
contains a section on "Anomalies and Unanswered 
Questions” which discusses gaps in the case and possible 
holes in the Soviet-complicity thesis. 


-- The Key Judgments, however, only hint at’ these 
Qualifiers, merely necting near the beginning that 


‘ Seb oers ymin . that there are still 
inconsistencies in our information, which remains "open 
to alternative interpretations." Everything else in the 
Key Judgments strengthens the case for Soviet 
complicity. 


-- Many participants in the process thought that without 
the qualifiers, particularly on source. reliability, the 
Key Judgments give readers the impression that the 
Agency is saying -=- more definitively than the paper 
intends or the evidence warrants -- that the Soviets 
were responsible. At the very least, the sourcing in 
the Key Judgments is inconsistent with the DDI guidance 
in 1982 to "focus on the weakest element in the 
collection chain in terms of reliability" when referring, 
to DO sources in DI publications. 


The sourcing issue was at the heart of complaints about 
coordination from officers in DO/SE and DO/EUR. SE officers said 
their reservations about the sourcing chain on the original raw 
reports were serious enough that they might not have disseminated 
the reports had it not been for the high interest in the 
subject. In their view, the paper was deliberately skewed to 
wake the case for Soviet complicity look more solid than it is; - 
they thought the author(s) had been "manipulated.*® 


Analysts coopdinating in the DI would also have preferred 
sore qualifiers in the Key Judgments, along with more time to 
digest the 97-page draft; most had less than a working day to 
review it and wondered why a paper dealing with such a sensitive 
and complex subject had to be rushed through. S&qually if not 
wore important, in our view, is the fact that we found no one at 
the working level in either the DI or the DO -- other than the 
two primary authors of the paper -- who agreed with the thrust of 
the IA. As it turns out, the coordination process was 
essentially circumvented -- in both the DI and the DO <- by 
either the press of time or by actual circumvention of the chain 
of command. (In the case of the DO, the paper ended up being , 
coordinated with the DDO, and the SOVA analysts who reviewed the 
draft saw only the SOVA input.) 


The concerns about "balance" and about readers 
misinterpreting the paper might have been eased by the inclusion 
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of a Scope Note saying that the paper deliberately does not try 
to make the counter-argument against Soviet complicity.® Absent a 
such a Scope Note, this paper, like its 1983 counterpart, would 
have been strengthened and made more balanced by consideration of 
alternative scenarios. It could be argued that, taken together, 
the two papers do explore tne two principal theories in the 

case. But the papers were written with different bodies of 
evidence. For example, the 1983 paper was completed before, and 
the 1985 paper after, the Italian magistrate's exhaustive 
Investigat {cr <amaaaaaancaee een arta was 
available. Thus, at no one point in time has the Agency 


. presented a written discussion of alternative scenarios drawing 
on the same body of data.® 


It would be interesting to see how the data now available 
could be sarshalled to support not only Soviet complicity but 
also other views, such as the theory that Agca was involved with 
Turkish and Bulgarian smugglers in narcotics and low-level 
espionage operations and that he may have thought shooting the 
Pope would please his furkish/Bulgarian paysasters. (That was 
the scenario cited when we asked the OGI author of the 1985 paper 
to spell out the best argument against Soviet complicity.) 
Ideally, the Agency should be able to say which theory it found 
more plausible, and -- in the absence of firm evidence -- the 
credibility of such a judgment would be stronger for having 
explored the several post likely scenarios. 


But we would not exclude the possibility that the Agency 
pight not, in the final analysis, be able to choose any single 
theory as the most plausible; in this case, we would serve our 
readers well by emphasizing the complexity of the case, the 
contradictory nature of the evidence, and the difficulty of 
arriving at any firm conclusion. As the DI record stands now, 
our readers are left to guess what the Agency position is on this 
4ssue, or, indeed, whether we have a position. The definitive 
piece is yet tq be-written. 


®Such a Scope Note was, at one point, dneluded in the draft 
text but was dropped prior to final publication. 

®®Consideration was given to providing equal treatment to 
other scenarios in the 1985. IA, but the idea was dropped after 
OGI front office review of the concept paper. The concern was 
that the reader would be left to choose what to believe. 


me 
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IV. PROBLEMS IN THE ANALYTIC PROCESS 


This chapter-provides a closer look at some of the key 
problems in the analytic process in the DI that we identified in 
our review, including mindsets, external influences, the roles 
Played by evidence, mindsets, the DO and senior management. 


A. The Role of Evidence and Mindsets 


As indicated earlier in this report, one thing that became 
increasingly clear to us the more we looked into the case was the 
central role that evidence played in the analytic process. The 
absence of convincing evidence fron intelligence sources was 
repeatedly cited in our interviews with analysts and managers 
alike as one of the main reasons why more finished intelligence 
was not produced on this issue. Another result of the paucity of 
intelligence information was that mindsets replaced evidence 
early on in the analytic process. This, in turn, led to dubious 
evidence and speculation being used to strengthen differing 
interpretations of the case -- in some instances, pushing 
conclusions beyond what could reasonably be supported by the 
evidence that was available. . 

With mindsets playing such a strong if not determining role 
in people's approach to this problem, we found that few minds 
ehanged significantly as new evidence was obtained. Our 
interviews indicate that those analysts who were closest to the 
case are still able to view the evidence as pointing in either 
direction on the question of Soviet complicity. Those more 
distant from the case who were inclined to believe the worst 
about the Soviets, however, believed from the start that they 
were involved -=- and believe it more strongly now; those who saw 
the Soviets losing more than they would gain from such an 
assassination believed from the start that they were not 
involved -=- and believe it still, though perhaps less strongly 
than before. As these divergent but strongly held views 
interacted, the issue became increasingly polarized (was it 
Soviet-inspired or not?), which resulted in scant attention being 
given to equally if not more plausible scenarios (for example, 
the possibility that the Soviets sight have turned a blind-eye on 
a Bulgarian initiative). There was, in other words, a 
disinclination on the part of DI analysts and managers alike to 
examine alternative explanations very rigorously, at least in the 
written product. 


Within the DO, the prevailing mindset was that the Soviets 
as well as the Bulgarians were professionals and, as such, would 
not have gone about this operation in such an unprofessional 
way. DI analysts, in turn, viewed their counterparts in the DO 
as professionals, and most placed high value in the DO's judgment 
on this score. This DI mindset was reinforced by the fact that 
the traditionally anti-Soviet DO, in this case, shared the 
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original DI opinion and likewise took a similarly benign view of 
the Soviet role. Thus, the sloppy tradecraft exhibited in the 
ease became one of the chief analytic underpinnings of the i 
argument that the Soviets were not involved. 


Although we found no evidence in the DI of a conscious 
effort to excuse the Soviets or let them “off the hook” in this 
case, some of those we intereviewed perceived a reluctance to 
look at the "seamy underbelly of the (Soviet) beast." Although 
there may be some truth in this, proof of such a claim would have 
to rest on a much broader review of DI production than this one, 
and we would not in any case advocate such a unidisensional 
analytic approach to analysis of the Soviet body politic. 


Finally, although few people took exception to the 
previously cited judgment that the Pope played a moderating role 
in the Polish crisis, we found significant differences -in 
interpretation. Those who judged that the Soviets were not 
involved in the assassination attempt used this assessment as 
evidence that a live Pope was sore useful to the Soviets than a 
dead one; those who judged that the Soviets were involved said 
that, although Moscow may see short-term or tactical advantages 


in keeping the Pope alive, in the long term or strate ie sense,- — 

the Soviets would be better off SLES Cut anc IES aaa 
. oe Arms . a 
B. Role of the DO 


In addition to influencing the DI's analytic mindset, the DO 
played a critical role in the collection of intelligence 
information on this subject. We heard different opinions as to 
how well or diligently the DO performed in this regard. Those 
who appeared to be in the best position to know (by virtue of 
their access to DO files) were of the opinion that the BO 
performed about as well as could be expected under the difficult 
circumstances created by the unusual nature of this case. We 
found that those who were further removed from the details of the 
ease often were-of the opinion that the DO did not pursue leads 
diligently enough or-task sources as broadly or intensely as it | 
should have, sometimes using the unusual nature of the case as an 
excuse. = 


We have no_basis for arriving at an independent judgment on 


this issue but_note that the DO did a creditable job in tracing 
the handgun Agea used and in corroborating some of his travels. 


Sear 
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C. External Influences and the Role of Senior Management 


For the first year or so after the shooting, press reporting 
was virtually the sole source of information bearing directly on 
the case. | Opinions varied greatly among our interviewees on the 
extent to which DI reporting was influenced by the press in 
general and by Claire Sterling in particular. Some said that 
Ms. Sterling's book and other reporting served as a catalyst and 
shook people's mindsets. Others claimed not to be influenced by, 
and seemed to take pride in their independence from, the press. 
We find it hard to believe, however, that analysts could function 
in this case without being influenced by the press and suspect 
that those who claim not to have been actually hardened their 
opinions and mindsets in their determination to resist being 
influenced. Other observers commented on what they saw. as 
jealousy of, if not animosity toward, Ms. Sterling, her access to 
sources, and her free-wheeling style. 


Another external influence was the "perception in the 
trenches that there was a mindset at the highest levels" in the 
US Government and the Agency that the Soviets were behind the 
attempt on the Pope's life. In one manager's opinion, the effect 
of this perception on analysts was either to intimidate them or 
(in our view, more often) to push them into a defensive 
posture. We believe the cautious, spotty and descriptive nature 
of some of the early DI reporting on the case flowed partly from 
this perception. We also found a perception that <-- by and 
large -- the further up the line one went in the Agency, the 
firmer was the belief in Soviet complicity. And the more 
evidence that was obtained over time to support that belief, the 
more upper management was seen to be shaping the DI product, 
either directly or indirectly. 


In the early phases of the case, however, there appears to 
have been a conscious effort on the part of upper management <-= 
the DDI, at least -=- to keep hands off the DI product in order to 
avoid the appearance of manipulating the analytic process. This ' 
in turn stemmed from what we concluded was a recognition at the’. 
highest levels of the Agency that the Papal asassination attempt 
was a highly charged issue, analysis of which would easily be 
susceptible to charges of politicization, regardless of the 
judgments arrived at. f 
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Largely because of the sensitivity of the issue, however, we 
found that most ad hoe production was initiated from on-high or 
in response to outside request rather than from below. So, 
despite the DDI's best efforts, there was a perception among 
analysts of upper-level direction, which became more pronounced 
after the new evidence of Soviet complicity was acquired. In the 
event, however, our interviews suggested that it was not so guch 
DCL or DDI direction as it was an effort on the part of some DI 
managers at the next one or two layers down to be responsive to 
perceived DCI and DDI desires. This is reflected in the rather 
unique thrust of the Intelligence Assesspent of April 1985. But 
the perception of upper-level intervention was compounded by the 
pressure from on high to produce that paper quickly and from the 
resulting shortcuts in, if not eireumvention of, the usual review 
and coordination process for such papers. We found no compelling 
reasons to rush this paper to completion without benefit of all 
expert views. Our interviews have not unearthed. any reason 
except wanagement's desires to finish it quickly. Moreover, 
nearly everyone we talked to who was involved in the review and 
coordination process views the shape and tone of the Key 
Judgments, and the deletion of the explanatory Scope Note, as 
baving been -inspired, if not directed, by the seventh floor. 


.D. Lack of a Team/Multidiseciplinary Approach 


The complex nature of the case and the large number of 
countries potentially involved argued for convening a teem of 


analysts knowledgeable about the various countries, as well as 


about the tools of Soviet foreign policy, covert action and 
terrorism. Analysts were needed, for example, with expertise on 
Soviet policy towards Eastern Europe, Soviet wet operations and 
the KCB, _a-emeeepetme, the Turkish Mafia and its ties 
with Bulgarian intelligence, links between the Soviet and 
Bulgarian intelligence services, 

Instead, the case was conceived almost fron the 
beginning as a-terrorist issue and, therefore, as the 
responsibility of OGI. This had the short-lived advantage of 
bringing a fresh approach to the case, particularly one not 
burdened by the mindsets apparently prevailing in SOVA. In the 
longer run, however, this could not outweigh OGI's lack of ~~ a 
expertise on country-specific 4ssues. In addition, the monopoly 
accorded to OGI later led to an erosion of cooperation and tean 
effort among knowledgeable analysts. This was exacerbated by 
some office managers’ orders to leave the case to OGI. 


This is not to say that cooperation was totally lacking 
among offices and between the DI and DO 6n this issue over the 
last four years. From 1981 to late 1983, for example, OGI, EURA, 
and DO analysts brainstormed about the case, wrote requirements, 
and coordinated current intelligence. SOVA, however, 
participated infrequently, resulting in a lack of expertise in 
these sessions on questions relating to the Soviets' possible 
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role and motives. Moreover, these discussions were gsostly one- 
On-one and never led to any significant competitive analysis in 
the publications. These early efforts were aided in 1984 by the 
new NIO/USSR, who -acted as a catalyst to bring together 
knowledgeable analysts to discuss the case. 


Despite these efforts, the two Bajor intelligence 
assessments published during this period did not benefit fron 
inputs from all the analysts following the case. The two papers 
were largely the product of isolated efforts of OGI analysts 
under the specific direction of their managers, although SOVA 
made a major contribution to the 1985 Ia. What was also lacking, 
even in these two IAs, was a broader perspective on the case that 
included specific identification of the larger intelligence 
issues and weighing new evidence against the background of older 
reports and assessments -- a process that would have flowed sore 
naturally from a multidisciplinary/team approach to the case. 
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Vv. CONCLUSIONS . 


In retrospect, there are a number of ways in which the DI 
could have improved its performance on the Papal assassination 
case, some of which have relevance for future coverage of this as 
well as other issues. : 

on Nearly everyone we talked to emphasized the 
complexity of the case and said it would have been 
helpful to have had an inter-Directorate working 
group that pet periodically to thrash out the 
issue, isolate gaps, and map out a work progran. 
Those who have worked on the case underlined the 
need to tie together the Italian, Bulgarian, 
Soviet, and Turkish dimensions of the problem and 
to involve the DO closely in both a substantive and 
collection role. The give-and-take in such a group 
might also have helped erode some of the mindsets 
that have so heavily conditioned coverage of the 
issue. 


eo Throughout the case, greater emphasis should have 
been placed on analysis of alternative scenarios 
rather than the single-solution approach that 
usually prevailed. 


o- More thorough inter-office and inter-Directorate 
coordination of finished intelligence, particularly 
during the Agency's two major analytical efforts in 
1983 and 1985, might have led to more balanced 
papers and more extensive consideration of 
alternative scenarios in the product. 


-- A more aggressive and systematic eollection effort, 
particularly if focused on gaps identified by an 
4nter-Directorate working group, might have given 
‘us & better understanding of the case than we have 
today... 


oo Finally, senior management could have provided~ -- 
clearer and sore explicit guidaace -- to all of the 
reievant players -- on how it viewed this problen, 
what priority 4t should have, and what it expected 
of the various offices that could have contributed 
to analysis of the case. 


The last point say hold the key to where the Agency goes 
from here in dealing with the case. While it is relatively \ 
clear, with hindsight, that certain specific things should have 
been handled differently, it is equally clear that how the issue 
is dealt with in the future depends on senior Banagement's 
approach to certain key questions. As things stand now, there is 
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a deeply rooted perception at the working level that senior 
managefent: : 


oo Regards this as a politically sensitive case that 
requires special handling. 


o- Leans toward the view that the Soviets were 
involved. 


-- Takes a special interest in the content and timing 
of what is published on this issue. 


-- Has "anointed" one office, and indeed one analyst, 
with principal responsibility for the problem and 
has therefore discouraged others from taking 
initiative on the issue. 


Thus, the current situation calls for some senior-level 
decisions. If Agency leadership is satisfied with the way the 
ease is being covered, then nothing needs to be done. If it is 
mot satisfied -= if it wants the issue to be handled more as a 
traditional intelligence problem -= then it needs to do two 
things: first, dispel some of the aforementioned perceptions and 
srovide specific guidance to replace them, and second, overcome 
some of the organizational problems that have led to 
fragmentation of work of this issue. In particular, management 
needs to: 


-- Identify a focal point and give it the responsibility to 
bring to bear all relevant Agency resources and 
expertise on this problen. 

-- Direct such a group to determine the key intelligence 
questions, identify the gaps in our knowledge, and 
establish a work progran. 


-- Direct-the regional offices to participate in this group 
and help develop finished intelligence on the case. 


-* 
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I am forwarding SOVA's response to DIA's 
intelligence appraisal USSR: Active Measures 

in Iran as vell as our own reporting record on 
this subject. Please note that DIA's conclusions 
are sizilar to SCVA's view that Iran is a “major 
target of Soviet espionage and covert political 
activity,” which was recorded in an IIM for the 
DCI in September. In any evenc, we have hardly 
beer “siienc” on the subjecc. 
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2 December 1986 
MEMORANDUM FOR: Deputy Director for Intelligence 
FROM: Thomas M. Barksdale, NESA/PG/I 


SUBJECT: The Iranian Imbroglio: Implications for the 
Intelligence Process 


1. I want to express to you my concern over the circumvention and 
misuse of the intelligence Process in connection with the contacts 
between US and Iranian officials and the transfer of US arms to Iran. 
Tt is my perception that normal intelligence procedures have been 
ignored throughout this affair. Iranian analysts in the DDI were never 
consulted or asked to provide an intelligence input to the covert 
actions and secret contacts that have occurred. In my judgment, this 
exclusicn of expert opinion contributed Significantly to the current 
foreign policy disaster. 


2. My concern is not only the exclusion of DDI analysts froa 
playing an intelligence role in the recent events. I do not believe 
this is an isolated case that is already past history. I believe the 
Iranian affair has revealed serious problems about the intelligence 
process and this Agency's role in it. I am concerned over the manner 
in which the entire process becofttes skewered when @ small coterie of 
people claiming access to exclusive raw intelligence and acting 
without coordination with relevant offices are allowed to provide 
intelligence and advice to US policy makers. In my view, this 
development in connection with the Iranian arms affair has embarrassed 
this Agency and the Intelligence Community in the eyes of those 
officials we are supposed to be serving. But much more importantly, it 
has squandered the resources of this Agency and prevented it from 
performing its central mission: the provision of timely and informed 
assessments to policy makers to guide them in making their decisions. 


3. The immediate problem. I have become aware since the Iranian 
arms deal became public that there has existed within the Central 
Intelligence Agency a inmtque channel. for providing intelligence to the 
NSC on Iran. This channel apparently includes a person under contract 
to the DDO and the NIO/CT. We have had only sporadic glimpses of the 
activities of this’channel. I have on about two occasions over the 
past year been allowed to read "exclusive dissemed" TDs dealing with 
US-Iranian relations. Gay 


4. Subsequent to the public revelations of US contacts with Iran, 
a draft NID/PDB brief on growing popular unrest in Iran was held over 
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for 24 hours because DDO was sending an exclusive report to the White 
House on Iranian political developments. Neither I nor, so far as I 
know, any other DDI analyst was allowed then or has been allowed 


since to have access to this report. On my return on 24 November from 
a TDY, a fellow political analyst informed me that during my absence a 
jointly drafted PDB {tem on Iranian political factions written prior 
to my departure had been published. He was subsequently told that an 
exclusive DDO report had been delivered along with the PDB. At least 
one reader had noted that our assessment and the DDO report were 
contradictory. My colleague was then allowed to read the TD on which 
the DDO exclusive assessment was based. My colleague was asked to 
incorporate his assessment of this report into a package of briefing 
material prepared for the DCI. I do not know whether this assessment 
received any further dissemination. 


5. On 26 November 1986 I became aware of yet two more instances in 
which intelligence on Iranian domestic politics was provided to senior 
levels of the US Government without coordination with NESA/PG/I. I ae 
received a copy of a Memorandum for the DCI drafted by CTC entitled 
"Iranian Support for International Terrorism." This mesoranduz 
contains a section on Iranian political factions. The factions are 
defined in ways that none of the three political analysts in NESA nor, ,-—— 
so far as I know, anywhere in the Intelligence Community have ever \ 
used before. Some of the information is factually wrong. Flat 
assertions are made about the attitude of a so-called 
tmiddle-of-the-road" faction toward relations with the United States 
that are at odds with the judgments of NESA and, I am confident, with 
the judgments of other components of the Intelligence Community. These 
assertions are also at odds with the overwhelming bulk of intelligence 
reporting both from US sources and foreign intelligence services. gS 


6. Also on 26 November, I became aware that the NIO/CT. d briefed 
officials of the NSC and National Strategy Planning Group on, among 
other issues, Iranian leaders’ attitudes toward the United States. He 

‘also discussed the leaders’ contacts with US officials. NESA Iranian 
analysts were not informed that this briefing was to take place, nor 
were they asked to provide an assesment of the attitudes purportedly 
held by Iranian leaders. I believe the issue of [ran's relations with - 
the US is such gore coaplex and nuanced than that presented by the 


NIO/CT. 


7. All of this, of course, takes place against the background of 
press reports that for a considerable period of tise US officials have 
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been involved in Secret contacts with Iranian leaders involving arms 
deals and our hostages in Lebanon--contacts that took place without 
anyone involved drawing on the professional expertise available in the 
DDI to provide an understanding of the broader {ssues and pitfalls 
involved in such dealings. 

8. The above incidents represent to me a perversion of the Scr 
intelligence process staggering in its proportions. It violates the 
professional standards of conduct that have governed me and most of ny 
colleagues throughout the Intelligence Community during my 18 years as 
an intelligence officer. Apparently it is now possible for a small 
number of people claiming access to an exclusive and almost personal 
data base to run their own intelligence operation with disdain a 
bordering on contempt for their colleagues who have every right to be 
consulted and included in the process. I believe that the system as it 
has worked in regard to Iran over about the past 18 months has 
resulted in distorted, uninformed, and in some instances inaccurate 
information being presented to officials of this government who 
presumably believed they were receiving the collective judgment of 
this Agency. I am appalled that in the midst of a grave foreign policy t— 
crisis this helter-skelter, ad hoc, uncoordinated way of doing 
business has continued. I worry that we risk repeating or perpetuating 
the mistakes that contributed to the onset of the crisis. Gay 


8. Over the past five years, this Agency and the DDI have enjoyed 
a recovery of public prestige and and infusion of resources. We have 
hired new analysts in sizeable numbers; on instructions from our 
managers, we have expanded our contacts with the academic world and 
other experts through personal meetings, attendance at professional { es Jt r 
conferences, and the sponsorship of seminars; new collection systems s¢ 
have been brought on line; tasking functions have been given new ys ee 
priority; funds have been made available to allow analysts to travel 
extensively in their areas of responsibility; new slots have been 
created for overseas assignments; a research program has been 
implemented to focus us gore on gid- and long-term problems and away 
from fighting fires; and funds provided to hire outside contractors to 
expand our knowledge and data even gore. 


9. In the end, all of this activity and commitaent of resources 
did not amount to a pitcher of warm spit as far as providing the US 
Government with judgments about one of the most significant foreign 
policy initiatives ever undertaken. As an intelligence officer 
concerned about the reputation of this Agency and the integrity of 
what I call an intelligence process; and as an American citizen with 
some regard for the use of the taxpayers' money, I am hard pressed to 
justify resources committed against gains achieved. 
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10. As for specific grievances: Any of my superiors in this Agency 
or this Government are privileged to disregard my analytical judgments 
at any time. I claim no inherent right to have them exalted above any 
others. What I do claim--and what I was denied in this instance--is 
the right to have my judgments heard and taken into account when this 
Government makes policy on the country on which I am the senior 
political analyst. If such a right does not exist, or if it can be 
arbitrarily suspended by any of my superiors at any time, then this 
Agency is operating in a condition of anarchy bereft of the standards 
of conduct that I had assumed motivated all of its employees. Any 
organization in which regard for proper procedures--particularly those 
that go to the heart of its existence--has become a trivial concern is 
living on borrowed time as far as its ability to perform its functions 
effectively or to continue to attract the caliber of employee it would 
like. Gp 


11. I must also protest the way in which advocacy of a certain 
line of analysis by people claiming access to closely held information 
inevitably pushes the intelligence process toward divisions into 
cliques pleading their particular cases. When, for example, certain 
components assert exclusive raw intelligence data indicates Iranian 
leaders are abandoning terrorism, analysts who are not privy to this 
information and analysing more ambiguous information tend to lean 
harder on the conclusion that Iran is strong supporter of terrorism. 
It {s a natural human tendency. This undermines the process in which 
everyone with knowledge of the same data is required to defend their 
conclusions under rigorous intellectual debate--a process that. never 
works perfectly under any circumstances but at least provides some 
hope of producing tne best finished intelligence possible for policy. - 
makers. Instead, we have a process in which the debate becones 
personalized as those relying on one set of data cling more forcefully 
to their principal line of analysis, lest they be accused of 
themselves adjusting their conclusions to conform to those based on 
the exclusive data. 


12. I am concerned over the potential for abuse when components 
are allowed to advocate-a tine of analysis based on exclusive 
information. It seems to me to undermine the ability of the CIA to 
provide objective analysis when the sage limited number of people 
apparently have the authority to cultivate sources, determine the 
reliability of these sources, provide advice to policy makers based on 
the information derived from those sources, and determine the relative 
credibility to be given those sources when weighed against other, and 
even contradictory, information. I am concerned that there does not 
seem to be a self-correcting mechanism to subject those sources and 
the information they provide to rigorous cross-examination, even when 
the conclusions have, according to available empirical evidence, 
proved to be faulty. Qa 
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13. I do Mave one particular grievance. 


‘ } xy 
During the course of Mjgmiis briefings, the question of Israeli arms ~ 
transfers--and in one instance, even the question of a US role in such 
transfers--inevitably came up. I gave what I believed to be the 
objective facts: Israeli arms transfers were a small and relatively 
insignificant part of the Iranian inventory, and the US opposed 
Israeli arms deals with Iran. As we now know, this assessment was 
wrong. I told a lie to my osts who had every a 
right to believe they were getting an impartial briefing. This, to me, 
constitutes a violation of the trust that I have a right to demand 
from this organization. There are no circumstances that justify having 
an intelligence analyst deliver a briefing in ignorance of 
contravening facts available to other components of the CIA. The 
potential for abuse if DDI analysts become shills for covert action 
is, I nope, all too apparent. Once the lies are revealed, it certainly 
will do nothing for our relations with foreign governments _ 


—= = 


14. I am being denied access to the reports stemming from contacts 
between US and Iranian officials. It will be difficult if not 
impossible for me to analyze Iran's internal politics and its 
attitudes toward the US and terrorism until I know what Iranians were 
approached, what they said, and what deals were made. Qyp 


15. The more general oroblem. As a DDI analyst, I increasingly 
find I am being denied timely access to the full range of data I need 
to do ay job as I think it should be done. I become aware data I have 
not seen is in exclusive or restricted channels. I may not see it at 
all, or see it after it has been disseminated to policy makers, and 
then I may be allowed only a cursory FYI glance. I am not supposed to 
analyze this information or incorporate it into a data base. The 
reports I am referring to are mainly “exclusive dissemed" DDO TDs; 
some of it is SI. GaP 


16. With the expansion of the Agency's manpower and creation of 
new components, there seems to have been an increase in the number of 
people who are guaranteed a hearing at high levels of the Agency or 
the government without the necessity of coordinating their opinions 
with other components. 


17. I obviously have fot conducted a poll of my colleagues, but I 
believe a sampling of opinion would reveal widespread malaise on the 


part of most employees connected with Iran, the hostages, and Iranian 
terrorism over the manner in which the issue of contacts with Iran 
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has been handled by the Agency. Morale has been dealt a serious blow 
with the realization that much of their work has been only a sideshow, 
a spinning of wheels isolated from the main show. This is one other 
factor to be weighed against the justifications that will undoubtedly 
be offered for limiting knowledge of the Iranian contacts. 


18. It is dificult to make recommendations about correcting these 
perceived shortcomings. The problems I have cited involve basic 
questions of how this Agency does its business. I cannot tickoff a few 
easily implemented solutions. In general, what I am asking is: 


--A review of all the intelligence production provided the NSC 
over the past 18 months related to Iranian internal politics and 
Iranian relations with the US that was passed without 
coordination with NESA. The rignt to make known to the 
recipients of this production any NESA differences with the 
judgments provided. 


e-If this {s not feasible, an explanation of the circumstances 
under which finisned intelligence on Iran can be provided to 
policy- making levels of the US Government without coordination 
with NESA. 


--An explanation in writing of the relative responsibilities and 
relationships between NESA/PG/I on the one hand and CTC and 
NIO/CT on the other, particularly regarding their respective 
obligations to coordinate with each other in the production of 

“intelligence. An explanation of why the memorandum entitled 
"Iranian Support for International Terrorism" dated 22 November 
1986 was sent forward without NESA coordination. 


--The right to be consulted when any CIA component is writing an 
assessment or making recommendations to policy makers or senior 
Agency officials regarding my areas of expertise. 


--An end to any practice of sending raw intelligence to policy 
makers without. its being reviewed by relevant DDI offices. A 
mechanisa for resolving the issue if DDI and DDO disagree on 
whether the information should be sent. : 


--A review of the practice of keeping some information in 
exclusive or restrictive channels, to determine whether this 
is necessary, and,-if so, to improve the procedures whereby 
DDI analysts can be given timely access to such information. 


--assurances that never again will [ or any DDI analyst be allowed 


to present information to any recipient that any other component 
of the CIA or US Government knows to be inaccurate. 
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19. I have so far given you what I believe are legitimate concerns 
about our activities. What follows is more presumptious. I appeal here 
to the fact that I have spent my entire adult life in the employment 
of this Government, either here or in the US Army, including a tour of 
duty in the infantry in Vietnam. I have worked here under five 
Presidents, all of whom have done things that I disapproved of, but 
nothing so grievous as to cause me to have doubts about continuing as 
a part of this Government. Even before this Iranian business broke, 
this perception had begun to change. To simplify for the sake of 
discussion, there appear to be two strains of thought underlying the 
‘conduct of US foreign policy. One views the world as a complex place, 
requiring US leaders to have a sophisticated knowledge of foreign 
countries. According to this view, the US can perform its role only 
if it has an informed awareness of the forces that motivate other 
countries and deals with these forces with a thoughtful blend of its 
moral, military, and economic resources. 


20. The other strain has a more simple view. It believes what the 
US wants sets the standard by which other countries are to be judged. 
They are right or wrong, according to the degree to which they support 
er oppose US policies. From this standpoint, it follows that any 
country can be dealt with by any method the US believes proper. US 
leaders are not required to. conduct foreign policy openly and with the 
support of the American public. They can place much reliance on force. 
They can turn to a small clique of individuals unaccountable to any 
institution and only tenuously if at all acountable to the rule of 
law. ‘These individuals in turn feel free to choose methods more 
suited to the Mafia than to a government presuming some gzoral 
superiority. Hence the US ends up conducting its foreign policy by 
arming various brigands, mining international waters (putting us in 
the same boat with Qadhafi), attempting to reestablish relations with 
a previously hostile country through furtive contacts with gen of 
questionable motives, and engaging in under-the-counter args deals 
contrary to-our own stated policies. 4 


21. I have within the past four years had a front row seat on two 
occasions to witness the disasters that result when this latter strain 
is allowed to govern foreign policy. I was the Palestinian analyst and 
served on the Lebanese task force when Israel invaded Lebanon. There, 
too, great diplomatic vistas were to open up if Israel invaded Lebanon 
and ended the "Palestinian problea" through silitary sight; if US 
Marines were used not just temporarily to separate warring factions 
but to provide the US with a basis to intervene in Lebanese internal 
politics; if the battleship New Jersey blasted hostile Lebanese 
factions; if carrier bombers» made a show of force against the Syrians. 
All of these uses of military force were to cut through the complexity 
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of the Middle East peace process, Lebanon's factional politics, and 
Syria's role in regional affairs and and allow the US to impose its 
own solutions. They not only failed to do that; they left the region 
nore destabilized and peace further away than ever, and they left in 
their wake immense human suffering that continues to grow. aap 


22. These policies in Lebanon failed because they were inherently 
flawed. What's more, there were people in this organization saying at 
each step of the way that they were flawed, would not work, and would 
probably be counterproductive to any objective this country wanted to 
achieve. The killing of our and State Department employees; the deaths 
of over 200 Marines; the radicalization of Lebanese Shias; the 
transformation of an already conflict-ridden Lebanon into a charnel 
house; these events did not just happen, much less did they happen 
because evil terrorists persist in their terrorisa. They happened in 
large measure because those in charge of US policy remained ignorant 
of the forces at work as they single-mindedly pursued militarily 
imposed solutions. 


23. How incredible that four years later the same ignorance in 
even more virulent form has produced yet another disaster for the 
United States and its prestige. How incredible that 25 years after the 
Bay of Pigs, action-oriented adventurers are let loose to do their 
thing without any necessity to seek the advice, much less the consent, 
of experts who sight have warned them they were on a fool's errand. 
How incredible that three weeks after the judgments about Iran put 
foward by certain CIA components are revealed to be seriously flawed, 
those-same components are free to continue pushing the same line 
unfettered by any neeed to consult with other components with 
different viewpoints. GaP eS 


24. Adventurers who achieve results by cutting through the details 
can justifiably find tiresome those who constantly insist that the 
details of a complex world should be given due regard before the US 
seeks new worlds to conquer. The adventurers become intolerable when 
all they can point to is a string of failures that have left US 
prestige further tarnished and sore innocent human bodies lying in 
their wake. QP - - ~ 


25. I would hope that events of the past few weeks have laid to 
rest the notion that US foreign policy can be conducted on the basis 
of a seall handful of people engaging in covert action, clandestine 
contacts, and other too-cute-by-far tactics uninformed by 
consultations with the chief foreign policy instruments of this 
governsent. I would hope DDI analysts through proper channels will 
always have a central role in providing the assessaents on which 
policy makers base their decisions. 
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26. As for. me personally, I can only express to you my profound 
disquiet about being part of a government that conducts its foreign 
relations without regard for the norms and proper procedures ofa 
democratic systes based on the rule of law. If any other employee of 
this Agency finds these concerns trivial, I would welcome consulting 
with them in a forum of their choosing. I would like to hear their 
opinions of how the same person at the age of 25 could fight a war in 
which he did not believe out of concern that at that particular time 
his obligations to society outweighed his personal feelings, but now 

“deserves only condescending dismissal if he asserts that his own 
morality seems to be at odds with his professional duties. I hope T do 
not hear that if a person's role in great affairs is minor, that 
dndividual is excluded from the necessity to reach moral judgments 
about what is happening. If that is the rejoinder, I would like to 
hear a discussion of the differences between the obligations of a 
government employee in the United States today and one in Germany in, 


say, 1942. 


ee? aaa 
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APPENDIX 


I would like for the record to repeat what I said to you about the 
substance of US policy in our meeting on 25 November. DDI Iranian 
political analysts have consistently pointed out the factionalisa 
within Iran's leadership. We have said that anti-US attitudes stem 
from deeply held perceptions that will not be easily abandoned, 
especially while Khoemini is alive; we do not believe that Iranian 
leaders yet have a sincere desire to improve relations with the US and 
would at best engage in probing to see what practical benefits Iran 
might derive in return for open ended promises to seek improved 
relations; any Iranian leader claiming to want better ties probably 
would represent only a faction or clique and would be unlikely to have 
the authority to commit Iran to a rapprochement; he would in fact, be 
seeking ways to further his own political fortunes. The power 
struggle, we said, would have to work itself out more before the US 
could deal confidently with Iran. 


We also pointed out that while our policy makers must decide 
whether to deal with Iran while officials wno held our diplomats 
hostage in Tehran and were linked to the murder of US Marines in 
Lebanon and the bombing of our Embassy there continued to hold 
high-level positions in the Iranian hierarchy, it seemed to us that a 
test of Iran's willingness to seek a rapprochement would be whether 
these officials had their wings clipped. We further assessed that it 
might send exactly the wrong signal to Iranian leaders if the US were 
perceived as the supplicant, begging for better relations while Iran 
remained uncompromising and unapologetic about its past. 
transgressions. In sum, had our assessments been heeded, the US would 
not be in the mess it is in today. 
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15 January 1987 
SOVA Draft Testimony for DDCI, Robert Gates 
(Drafted by Jennifer L. Glaudemans) 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee - Week of January 19, 1987 


MR. CHAIRMAN, I'D NOW LIKE TO TURN YOUR ATTENTION TO THE INTELLIGENCE 
COMMUNITY'S AND CIA'S OWN DIRECTORATE OF INTELLIGENCE'S ASSESSMENTS OF 
SOVIET-IRANIAN RELATIONS, IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 1983 CIA PRODUCED TWO 
INTELLIGENCE ASSESSMENTS ENTITLED "SOVIET-IRANIAN RELATIONS: MOSCOW'S 
POLICY AND OPTIONS" AND "MOSCOW'S TILT TOWARD BAGHDAD: THE USSR AND THE WAR 
BETWEEN IRAN AND IRAQ," IN WHICH WE PRESENTED EVIDENCE THAT SOVIET EFFORTS 
TO COURT THE NEW ISLAMIC REPUBLIC NOT ONLY FAILED BUT ALSO SOURED SOVIET 
TIES TO IRAQ. THE SOVIET UNION SHIFTED ITS SUPPORT BACK TOWARD IRAQ 
BETWEEN 1982 AND 1983 AND BEGAN TO PURSUE A TOUGH POLICY TOWARD IRAN. 
WHILE THE SOVIETS HAD GREATLY BENEFITED FROM THE US LOSS OF IRAN, THEY HAD 
BEEN UNABLE TO ELICIT PRO-SOVIET MOVEMENT FROM TEHRAN. 


IN FEBRUARY 1985, THE CIA'S OFFICE OF SOVIET ANALYSIS WROTE, IN A 
MEMORANDUM SENT TO THE WHITE HOUSE, NSC, STATE AND DEFENSE DEPARTMENTS, 
THAT THE SOVIETS WERE REJECTING IRANIAN OVERTURES FOR IMPROVED RELATIONS 
AND CONTINUING TO PURSUE THEIR TOUGH POLICY IN THE HOPE OF FORCING IRAN TO 
MODIFY ITS ANTI-SOVIET POSTURE. AT THIS TIME, IRAN WAS SEEKING TO END ITS 
ISOLATION AND MADE SIMILAR OVERTURES TO CHINA, FRANCE, AND OTHER WESTERN 
COUNTRIES. MOSCOW'S TOUGH POLICY APPEARED TO BE BASED ON A PRESUMPTION 
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THAT IRAN WANTED MOSCOW TO CEASE ITS ARMS DELIVERIES TO IRAQ BUT WAS 
UNWILLING TO OFFER THE SOVIETS ANYTHING IN RETURN. THE NATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE DAILY RAN FOUR ARTICLES IN THE FIRST FIVE MONTHS OF 1985 THAT 
INDICATED BOTH SIDES WERE PROBING FOR BETTER TIES, BUT THAT MOSCOW WAS 
INSISTING THAT IRAN SIGNIFICANTLY REDUCE ITS ANTI-SOVIET RHETORIC AND 
SUPPORT FOR THE AFGHANISTAN RESISTANCE, ALLOW THE RETURN OF 18 SOVIET 
DIPLOMATS EXPELLED IN 1983, AND EASE OPPRESSION OF THE TUDEH COMMUNIST 
PARTY. 


THE MAY 1985 INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY'S ESTIMATE ON PROSPECTS FOR IRAN'S 
NEAR-TERM INSTABILITY NOTED THAT THE SOVIET UNION WAS IN A BETTER POSITION 
THAN THE US TO INFLUENCE IRAN, BUT ERRONEOUSLY PROJECTED THE SOVIETS WOULD 
SHOW SOME FLEXIBILITY ON SELLING ARMS TO IRAN.** 





THIS SNIE WAS REVISED, HOWEVER, IN 
FEBRUARY 1986, AND SUCGESTED THAT MOSCOW WOULD NOT TAKE UNILATERAL STEPS TO 
IMPROVE RELATIONS WITH IRAN AS LONG AS KHOMEINI REMAINED IN POWER AND/OR 
THE US REMAINED LOCKED OUT OF TEHRAN. THE INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY ALSO. 


# MR. GATES, THERE WAS CONSIDERABLE DISAGREEMENT BETWEEN THE NIO/NESA AND 
CIA/SOVA OVER THE SOVIET JUDGMENTS IN THIS SNIE. CIA/SOVA BELIEVED THE 
ESTIMATE, AS REVISED BY NIO/NESA, OVERSTATED PROSPECTS FOR INCREASED SOVIET 
INFLUENCE IN IRAN. ALTHOUGH SOVA WAS ABLE TO TONE DOWN THE JUDGMENTS, IT 
REMAINED DISSATISFIED WITH THE FINAL PRODUCT, WHICH DIFFERS MARKEDLY FROM 
OTHER CEA AND COMMUNITY FINISHED INTELLIGENCE ON IRAN. 
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NOTED THAT THE POTENTIAL LEVERS THE SOVIETS HAVE BOTH IN AND OUTSIDE 
IRAN--THE TUDEH PARTY, OTHER LEFTISTS, AND DISGRUNTLED IRANIAN 
MINORITIES--ARE ALL TOO WEAK TO OFFER THE SOVIETS A VIABLE ALTERNATIVE 
UNLESS THESE GROUPS ALLY WITH OTHER IRANIAN FACTIONS. 


IN JUNE 1985 MOSCOW WITHDREW ITS REMAINING SOVIET ECONOMIC ADVISERS IN 
IRAN (BETWEEN 1000 AND 1500) BECAUSE THEIR SAFETLY COULD NOT BE GUARANTEED. 
THESE SOVIETS WERE PRIMARILY INVOLVED IN BUIDING A POWER PLANT AND STEEL 
FACTORY IN ESFAHAN (SOVIETS WORKING ON A POWER PLANT IN AVHAZ HAD BEEN 
WITHDRAWN IN 1983) AND MOSCOW APPEARS TO HAVE CONDITIONED THEIR RETURN ON 
IRAN'S AGREEING TO ENTER NEGOTIATIONS WITH IRAQ ON ENDING THE GULF WAR. 


MORE RECENTLY, THE CIA'S OFFICE OF SOVIET ANALYSIS HAS PRODUCED A 
RESEARCH PAPER ENTITILED “SOVIET POLICY TOWARD THE MIDDLE EAST" AND, WITH 
THE OFFICE OF NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA ANALYSIS, AN INTELLIGENCE ASSESSMENT 
ENTITLED "USSR-IRAN: PROSPECTS FOR A TROUBLED RELATIONSHIP." BOTH PAPERS 
ASSERT THAT MOSCOW'S TOUGH POLICY OF RECIPROCITY CONTINUE TODAY BUT NOTE 
THAT. PROSPECTS FOR IMPROVED RELATIONS ARE BEST IN THE ECONOMIC SPHERE. 

LAST MONTH (DECEMBER) IN TEHRAN, THE TWO COUNTRIES HELD THEIR FIRST JOINT 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION IN TEN YEARS WHERE THEY DISCUSSED JOINT ECONOMIC 
PROJECTS, TRADE, AND THE POSSIBILITY OF JOINT EXPLORATION OF OIL IN THE 
CASPIAN SEA. THE OTHER OBSTACLES, MENTIONED EARLIER CONTINUE TO STALL 


ADDITIONAL PROGRESS. 
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NONETHELESS, MOSCOW'S POSITION COULD CHANCE AFTER KHOMEINI DIES OR 
AFTER THE IRAN-IRAQ WAR ENDS. OBVIOUSLY THE OUTCOMES OF THE SUCCESSION AND 
THE WAR ARE IMPOSSIBLE TO PREDICT, BUT AN IRANIAN VICTORY OVER IRAQ OR A 
CONTINUATION OF THE AYATOLLAH'S POLICY WOULD NOT BODE AS WELL FOR THE 
SOVIETS AS WOULD THE EMERGENCE OF A MORE PRAGMATIC REGIME IN TEHRAN OR AN 
END TO THE GULF WAR IN WHICH NEITHER PARTY EMERGED VICTORIOUS. ALTHOUGH US 
EFFORTS TO REESTABLISH A MEASURE OF WORKING RELATIONS WITH IRAN HAVE YET TO 
SUCCEED, ANY SIGN OF A MODUS VIVINDI PROBABLY ALSO WOULD CAUSE THE SOVIETS 
TO REASSESS THEIR TOUGH STANCE TOWARD IRAN. SINCE NEWS OF THE US ARMS 
SALES TO IRAN REACHED THE PUBLIC, SOVIET MEDIA HAVE BLASTED IRAN'S SUPPORT 
FOR THE AFGHAN RESISTANCE AND AN OFFICIAL SOVIET GOVERNMENT STATEMENT ON 
THE IRAN-IRAQ WAR SUPPORTED IRAQ'S POSITION OF ENDING THE WAR THROUGH 
NECOTIOTIONS, SUGGESTING MOSCOW REMAINS CONFIDENT THAT ITS TOUGH POLICY 
OFFERS THE BEST PROSPECT FOR MAINTAINING GOOD TIES TO IRAQ AND FOR CHANGING 
ANTI-SOVIET ASPECTS OF IRANIAN POLICY. 


BOTH CIA'S PAPERS ALSO ASSESS THE CHANCES OF A SOVIET INVASION OF IRAN 
AS QUITE REMOTE UNLESS: 
o THE SOVIETS PERCEIVED THAT THE US ITSELF WAS PREPARING TO INTERVENE 
MILITARILY IN IRAN. 
o CENTRAL POWER IN IRAN BROKE DOWN AND THE COUNTRY BEGAN TO FRAGMENT. 
o A LEFTIST FACTION SEIZED POWER AND APPEALED TO THE USSR FOR HELP. 


S IRAN: THE STRATEGIC PRIZE 
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IN ALL OUR PUBLICATIONS WE'VE STATED THAT IRAN PROBABLY POSSESSES 
GREATER GEOSTRATEGIC SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE USSR THAN ANY OTHER STATE IN THE 
PERSIAN CULF REGION. ITS CONTIGUOUS BORDERS WITH THE USSR IN SENSITIVE 
SOVIET ETHNIC REGIONS; ITS BORDERS WITH AFGHANISTAN AND SUPPORT FOR THE 
INSURGENCY THERE, ITS OIL WEALTH, POPULATION, AND DOMINANT POSIUTION IN THE 
GULF ALL MAKE IT EXCEPTIONALLY IMPORTANT. MOSCOW HAD LONG SOUGHT TO 
UNDERMINE US INFLUENCE AND PRESENCE IN IRAN, AND, WITH THE FALL OF THE 
SHAH, THIS OBJECTIVE WAS ACHIEVED. AS LONG AS THE IRANIAN GOVERNMENT 
MAINTAINS A HOSTILE POSTURE TOWARD THE SOVIET UNION, KEEPING THE UNITED 
STATES OUT WILL REMAIN THE SOVIETS PRIMARY GOAL--SOMETHING AT WHICH THE 
SOVIETS DO NOT HAVE TO WORK VERY HARD. 


WITH THE UNITED STATES ON THE SIDELINES, MOSCOW HAS FELT FREE TO TAK A 
HARD LINE TOWARD IRAN'S ANTI-SOVIET ACTIONS. IT WAS OUR ASSESSMENT IN THE 
1986 SNIE THAT IRAN WOULD WANT TO CONTINUE ITS DIALOGUE WITH THE USSR, BUT 
THAT "TEHRAN HAS NO INTENTION OF GIVING UP SOME OF ITS MORE IMPORTANT TRUMP 
CARDS, SUCH AS ITS POLICY TOWARD AFCHANISTAN...IRAN'S POLITICAL AND 
HISTORICAL INSTINCTS SHOULD LIMIT ITS DESIRE TO BECOME TOO CLOSELY ALLIED 
OR DEPENDENT ON THE SOVIETS. THIS FACT IS ONE OF THE STRONGEST LEVERS THAT 
THE UNITED STATES POSSESSES IN THE LONG-TERM STRUGGLE FOR INFLUENCE IN THAT 


COUNTRY." 


"HISTORICAL EXPERIENCE SHOWS, HOWEVER, THAT IRANIAN POLITICAL LEADERS 
CAN OVERCOME THEIR HEALTHY FEAR OF THEIR NORTHERN NEIGHBOR IF THEY PERCEIVE 
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ANOTHER HOSTILE FORCE IS THREATENING THEIR POLITICAL EXISTENCE. AN IRANIAN 
BELIEF THAT THE UNITED STATES WAS ACTIVELY ENGAGED IN AN EFFORT TO OVERTURN 
THE REVOLUTION WOULD BE THE KIND OF DEVELOPMENT THAT COULD LEAD TO A 
SIGNIFICANT MODIFICATION OF IRANIAN POLICY TOWARD THE SOVIETS." 


THE MAY 1985 ESTIMATE: 


THE 1985 ESTIMATE, AN ANOMALY COMPARED TO THE COMMUNITY'S OTHER 
ASSESSMENTS, ERRORNEOUSLY STATED THAT "THE USSR ALREADY HAS MUCH LEVERAGE 
OVER TEHRAN--IN STARK CONTRAST TO THE UNITED STATES. [AND] WE BELIEVE 
MOSCOW WILL VIEW IRAN AS A KEY AREA OF OPPORTUNITY IN THE COMING YEAR." IT 
ALSO SAID, "WE BELIEVE MOSCOW WILL SHOW SOME FLEXIBILITY ON THE QUESTION OF 
ARMS TO IRAN." EVEN BY 1987 THE SOVIETS HAVE NOT BEEN ABLE TO ALTER IRAN'S 
ANTI-SOVIET POSTURE NOR HAVE THEY LAUNCHED A MAJOR EFFORT TO COURT THE 


REGIME IN TEHRAN. 


THE USSR CONTINUES TO BE A MAJOR ARMS SUPPLIER TO 
IRAQ, AS NOTED BY THE RECENT DELIVERY OF MIG-29 SOVIET FIGHTER AIRCRAFT. 
THIS ESTIMATE DID POINT OUT, HOWEVER, THAT THE SOVIETS WERE STILL INSISTING 
ON CONCRETE IRANIAN GESTURES BEFORE THE USSR WOULD AGREE TO A SIGNIFICANT 
IMPROVEMENT IN RELATIONS. 
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"SENATE FORE 38 reson COMMITTEE 
21 JANUARY 1987 

MR. CHAIRMAN, .TODAY I WANT TO PROVIDE YOU WITH THE 
INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY'S ANALYSIS OF THE INTERNAL SITUATION IN 
IRAN, INCLUDING IRANIAN VIEWS OF THE US AND THE IMPACT OF THE 
US INITIATIVE: OUR VIEW OF THE IRAN-IRAQ WAR, INCLUDING THE 
PASSAGE OF US INTELLIGENCE; AND THE IMPACT OF THE US INITIATIVE 
ON THE REGION, INCLUDING THE USSR.- IN THIS RESPECT. TWILL 
REVIEW MOSCOW'S PERSPECTIVE ON THESE DEVELOPMENTS AND EXAMINE 
THE POSSIBILITY OF AN ENHANCED SOVIET POSITION ARISING AS A 
RESULT OF INSTABLILITY IN IRAN OR THE IRAN-IRAQ WAR. 


LET ME BEGIN BY SPEAKING FIRST TO OUR INTELLIGENCE 
CAPABILITIES ON INTERNAL IRANIAN AFFAIRS AND WHAT WE HAVE DONE 
TO IMPROVE THEM SINCE 1979. IN THE IMMEDIATE PERIOD EOLLOWING 
THE OVERTHROW OF THE SHAH, WE WERE CRITICIZED o> JUSTIFIABLY -- 
FOR NOT DEVOTING ENOUGH RESOURCES AND ATTENTION TO THE SOCIAL, 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC FORCES AT WORK IN IRAN, SINCE THEN, WE 
HAVE MADE A MAJOR EFFORT TO CORRECT OUR DEFICIENCIES, 1 


BELIEVE THE TESTIMONY I WILL GIVE TO YOU TODAY WILL MAKE CLEAR 


THAT OUR EFFORTS HAVE BORNE FRUIT. 


I'D LIKE TO GIVE YOU A FEW PARTICULARS OF OUR STEPS TO 
IMPROVE BOTH OUR COLLECTION AGAINST AND ANALYSIS OF IRAN. CIA 
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HAS INCREASED THE NUMBER OF ANALYTICAL POSITIONS DEDICATED To 
IRAN FROAMMBAN 1979 TOPE In 1987, IN ADDITION, SINCE 1979, 
WE HAVE MADE A CONCERTED EFFORT TO REACH OUT TO IRANIAN EXPERTS. 
THROUGHOUT THE WEST TO TAP THEIR KNOWLEDGE AND TEST OUR OWN 
ANALYSIS, TO THIS END, WE HAVE BEEN SPENDING ABOUT $ 

ANNUALLY ON CONFERENCES AND EXTERNAL ANALYSIS CONTRACTS, OVER 
THE LAST THO YEARS, -- THE PERIOD MOST RELEVANT TO MY TESTIMONY 
TODAY =- CIA HAS PRODUCED 32 MAJOR ASSESSMENTS AND OVER 100 
DAILY CURRENT INTELLIGENCE ITEMS, DURING THIS SAME PERIOD. 
THERE HAVE BEEN 3 NATIONAL ESTIMATES ON THE INTERNAL IRANIAN 
SITUATION, 


THIS FINISHED INTELLIGENCE WAS BASED IN LARGE MEASURE ON A 
- SIGNIFICANT IMPROVEMENT IN OUR HUMAN INTELLIGENCE CAPABILITY, 


"TO are ees 


QRS 


BR. CHAIRMAN, THE ANALYTICAL COMPONENTS OF THE. INTELLIGENCE 
COMMUNITY WERE NOT MADE AWARE OF THE NSC’S IRANIAN INITIATIVE 
AND, AS A RESULT, DID NOT PROVIDE DIRECT INTELLIGENCE SUPPORT 
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TO IT. THE ONLY TIME WE WERE SPECIFICALLY TASKED BY THE NSC TO 
ADDRESS A NUMBER OF QUESTIONS ON IRAN WAS IN MAY 1985, WE WERE 
ASKED TO ADDRESS A NUMBER OF QUESTIONS. INCLUDING: 


~- THE CHANCES FOR POLITICAL INSTABILITY IN IRAN WITH 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO FACTIONAL POLITICS. 

-- THE SUCCESSION TO KHOMEINI. 

-- THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR WITH IRAQ ON POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
TENSIONS. 


(1 MIGHT ADD THAT THIS KIND OF TASKING -- WITHOUT TELLING US 
WHAT INITIATIVES WERE CONTEMPLATED OR UNDERWAY -- IS NOT THAT 
UNUSUAL, IT WAS, FOR EXAMPLE, THE WAY HENRY KISSINGER ACQUIRED 
A GREAT DEAL OF INFORMATION FROM US ON CHINA IN 1970-71 WITHOUT 
REVEALING HIS PURPOSE.) 


WE WERE NOT ASKED AT ANY POINT IN 1985 TO ASSESS THE BASIC 
PREMISES ON WHICH THE NSC OPERATION RESTED OR TO TEST 
ASSESSMENTS OF THE IRANIAN SCENE BEING ADVANCED BY THE 
ISRAELIS. HOWEVER, ALL OF THE PUBLISHED ASSESSMENTS ON IRANIAN 
POLITts AND: POLICY TO WHICH I HAVE REFERRED WERE READILY 
AVAILABLE TO THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL STAFF. AS IS OFTEN 
THE CASE IK THE REAL WORLD OF INTELLIGENCE AND POLICY 
FORMULATION, SOME OF OUR CONCLUSIONS SUPPORTED THE PREMISES OF 
THE NSC’s INITIATIVE AND SOME OF THEM DID NOT. THE DEGREE TO 
WHICH OUR VIEWS WERE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT IS SOMETHING OVER WHICH 
WE HAD NO CONTROL AND LITTLE KNOWLEDGE. BUT, OUR PUBLISHED 
VIEWS AND ANALYSIS WERE READILY AVAILABLE, AND MAY WELL HAVE 
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1. THE IRANIAN P AL_SCEN | 

MR. CHAIRMAN, THE INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY CONSISTENTLY HAS 
CHARACTERIZED THE IRANIAN REGIME AS HIGHLY FACTIONALIZED AND 
DEPICTED DISARRAY WITHIN THE CLERICAL LEADERSHIP AS THE 
REGIME’S PRIMARY WEAKNESS, WE NOTED IN 1984 THAT, “NEARLY SIX 
YEARS AFTER THE REVOLUTION, THE CLERICS HAVE YET TO AGREE ON 
KEY PHILOSOPHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL GUIDELINES FOR THE ISLAMIC 
REPUBLIC OF IRAN, EVEN THE ISSUE OF CLERICAL CONTROL HAS NOT 
BEEN RESOLVED.” THAT JUDGMENT REMAINS VALID TODAY, NO GROUP 
OR LEADER HAS MANAGED TO GAIN DOMINANCE, 


I'D LIKE TO BEGIN BY ADDRESSING THE CONTROVERSIAL ISSUE OF, 
IDENTIFYING AND CHARACTERIZING IRANIAN FACTIONS, THERE HAS 
BEEN A LOT OF PUBLIC CRITICISM REGARDING THE ADMINISTRATION'S 
PREMISE THAT A DIALOGUE COULD BE DEVELOPED WITH ONE OR ANOTHER 
FACTION OF IRANIAN LEADERS, 1 BELIEVE THAT ONCE ONE 
UNDERSTANDS THE FACTION-RIDDEN AND UNDISCIPLINED NATURE OF 
IRANIAN POLITICS, THE REASONING BEHIND THE IDEA OF BUILDING 
LINES OF COMMUNICATION WITH SEPARATE INDIVIDUALS OR GROUPS 
WITHIN THE, IRANIAN ESTABLISHMENT BECOMES MORE UNDERSTANDABLE. 


THE INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY AGREES THAT, IN THE SWIRL OF 
IRANIAN POLITICS, THREE PATTERNS OF POLITICAL COALITION AMONG 
THE LEADERSHIP HAVE EMERGED. FOR WANT OF BETTER TERMS AND 
BECAUSE WE MUST CALL THEM SOMETHING, WE HAVE DEPICTED THESE 
THREE GROUPS AS RADICALS, CONSERVATIVES, AND PRAGMATISTS, 1 
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RECOGNIZE THE NEED FOR LABELS OF SOME SORT. BUT LET RE CAUTION 
YOU THAT THESE THREE LABELS DO NOT FIT POLITICS IN IRAN NEARLY 
AS NEATLY AS THEY WOULD IN MOST OTHER COUNTRIES. I’LL TRY TO 
GIVE YOU SOME BACKGROUND ON WHY THIS IS SO. 


EVEN THOUGH MEMBERS OF THE DIFFERENT FACTIONS SHARE A CORE 
SET OF ASSUMPTIONS AND BELIEFS, FACTIONAL DIFFERENCES ARE 
OVERLAID BY INSTITUTIONAL AND FAMILY RIVALRIES. RADICALS -- 
LED BY PRIME MINISTER NUSAVI -- SUPPORT AGGRESSIVE EXPORT OF 
THE REVOLUTION, CONTINUATION OF THE WAR, AND ARE VEHEMENTLY 
OPPOSED TO THE UNITED STATES. A HODERATE/CONSERVATIVE 
COALITION -- TYPIFIED BY DEPUTY ASSEMBLY SPEAKER YAZDI -- 
GENERALLY OPPOSES VIOLENT EXPORT OF THE REVOLUTION, PRIVATELY - 
FAVORS A NEGOTIATED END TO THE WAR AND SEEKS TO LIMIT THE 
GOVERNMENT’S ROLE IN THE ECONOMY. BUT THIS FACTION IS ALSO 
SUSPICICUS OF THE US: INDEED, WHEN IT COMES TO THE UNITED 
STATES, THERE ARE NO IRANIAN MODERATES. THE GROUP WE CALL 
PRAGMATISTS -- LED BY ASSEMBLY SPEAKER RAPSANJANI -- MANEUVERS 
OPPORTUNISTICALLY BETWEEN THE OTHER TWO FACTIONS, FOR THE MOST 
PART CHOOSING POLICIES THEY BELIEVE FURTHER IRAN'S NATIONAL 
INTERESTS AND THEIR OWN POLITICAL CAREERS. 


THESE GROUPS SOMETIMES HAVE OVERLAPPING INTERESTS AND SORE 
LEADERS ARE, FOR EXAMPLE. RADICALS ON SOME ISSUES AND 
PRAGMATISTS ON OTHERS. THESE FACTORS HELP EXPLAIN WHY IRANTAN 
LEADERS SOMETIMES SOUND THEMES THAT SEEM REASONABLE WHILE 
COMING BACK A FEW MINUTES LATER WITH STATEMENTS THAT SOUND 
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HOSTILE OR EVEN IRRATIONAL, All THIS GOES TO SHow WHY IT 
REMAINS DIFFICULT TO CHARACTERIZE IRANIAN LEADERSHIP POLITICS 
IN TERMS WE IN THE-WEST UNDERSTAND. 


THE ECONOMY, THE WAR, AND KHOMEINI’S INCAPACITATION ALL 
HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO INTENSIFIED POLITICAL INFIGHTING AMONG THE 
LEADERSHIP FACTIONS, THE COMMUNITY BELIEVES THAT NO INDIVIDUAL 
OR GROUP HAS GAINED DOMINANCE, BUT RAFSANJANI, HAS CLEARLY 
STRENGTHENED HIS POSITION OVER THE LAST YEAR. HE HAS GAINED 
PREEMINENCE BECAUSE HE HAS KHOMEINI’S CONFIDENCE AND SUPPCRT;: 
TS APPARENTLY UNRIVALLED IN HIS SKILL AT BRIDGING DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN RIVAL FACTIONS; AND HAS THE SUPPORT OF SEVERAL KEY 
FIGURES -- INCLUDING KHOMEINI‘S SON AHMAD, THE MINISTER OF 
INTELLIGENCE, WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR INTERNAL SECURITY, AND 
SENTOR OFFICERS IN THE REVOLUTIONARY GUARD. THE GUARD PROBABLY 
WILL BE CRITICAL IN DETERMINING THE OUTCOME OF THE POWER 
STRUGELE. RAFSANJANI ALSO HAS INCREASINGLY ASSUMED 
RESPONSIBILITY -- AND CREDIT -- FOR THE OVERALL DIRECTION OF 
THE WAR IN THE LAST YEAR. WHILE RAFSANJANI’S RIVALS CAN BE 
EXPECTED TO TRY TO USE THIS AGAINST HIM IF IRAN SUFFERS A MAJOR 
SETBACK ON THE BATTLEFIELD, HIS STATURE WILL BE ENHANCED 
CONSIDERABLY IF THE WAR GOES WELL FOR IRAN, 


2: 


\ 


WHAT REMAINS IN QUESTION IS THE DEPTH OF RAFSANJANI‘S 
SUPPORT ONCE KHOMEINI 1S GONE. 
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~~ HIS MOVES TO CONSOLIDATE POWER HAVE ANGERED OTHER 
LEADERS WHO MORE OFTEN FIT OUR RADICAL AND CONSERVATIVE 
LABELS -- THESE PEOPLE WILL LOOK FOR OPPORTUNITIES TO 
UNDERMINE HIM. 


<3 SHE REVOLUTIONARY GUARD REMAINS HIGHLY FACTIONALIZED 
WITH SOME UNITS OWING THEIR LOYALTY MORE TO LOCAL 
CLERICS AND POLITICAL FIGURES THAN TO SENIOR COMMANDERS 
OR RAFSANJANI. 

WE BELIEVE THAT INFIGHTING IS LIKELY TO INTENSIFY AS 
KHOMEINI’S HEALTH CONTINUES TO WEAKEN. AT THIS POINT, 1 KIGHT: 
ADD THAT THE RIVALRIES FOR SUCCESSION ARE ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY 
BASED <4 PERSONALITIES, RATHER THAN IDEOLOGIES. 


NOW, LET ME TURN TO THE QUESTION OF HOW THE US INITIATIVE 
HAS AFFECTED THE INTERNAL SITUATION IN IRAN. AT THIS POINT, 
RAFSANJANI -- THE MOST SENIOR LEADER LINKED TO THE INITIATIVE 
IN PRESS REPORTS.-APPEARS TO HAVE BOLSTERED HIS POSITION BY 
ADEPTLY MANAGING THE AFFAIR. A KEY FACTOR HAS BEEN HIS ABILITY 
TO PORTRAY IRAN’S ROLE IN THE INITIATIVE AS ANOTHER VICTORY 
OVER THE US. -- DONE UNDERLINED BY THE WESTERN MEDIA’S PORTRAYAL 
OF WASHINGTON IN “DISARRAY” OVER THE US ROLE. SECONDLY, HE 
BENEFITTED FROM KHOMEINI’S PUBLIC ENDORSEMENT OF THE CORTACTS 
WITH THE US AND THE AYATOLLAH’S WILLINGNESS TO STOP AN 
INVESTIGATION INTO THE AFFAIR BY SEVERAL MEMBERS OF IRAN'S 
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PARLIAMENT. NEVERTHELESS, THE FACT THAT RAFSANJANI FEELS 
SOMEWHAT VULNERABLE ON THIS ISSUE IS REFLECTED IN HIS PUBLIC 
STATEMENTS, WHICH-STRESS THE INDIRECT NATURE OF CONTACTS WITH 
THE US AND DENY CHARGES OF MORE THAN ONE SHIPMENT OF ARMS TO 
IRAN, AT THE SAME TIME, WE SHOULD BE SOMEWHAT CAUTIOUS IN 
LIGHT OF THE CERTAINTY THAT THERE IS MORE GOING ON IN TEHRAN 
THAN WE HAVE BEEN ABLE TO FIND OUT AND THE FULL IMPACT OF THE 
EPISODE ON IRANIAN POLITICS ALMOST CERTAINLY HAS NOT YET PLAYED 
OUT. 


TRANTAN ATTITUDES TOWARD TH : 


TURNING TO THE QUESTION OF THE INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY'S ° 
VIEW OF THE PROSPECTS FOR US-IRANIAN RELATIONS DURING THE 
PERIOD 1984 TO THE PRESENT, THE COMMUNITY HAS HELD TO THE VIEW 
THAT THE PROSPECTS FOR A WIDE-RANGING IMPROVEMENT WOULD NOT BE 
GOOD EVEN AFTER KHOMEINI’S DEATH, ARGUING THAT, “THE IMAGE OF 
THE US AS ‘GREAT SATAN’ WOULD BE AN IMPORTANT SYMECL OF 
CONTINUITY" IN POST-KHOMEINI IRAN. THE COMMUNITY HAS 
ACKNOWLEDGED SINCE 1984 THAT THERE ARE GROUPS IN IRAN -- 
INCLUDING SOME IN THE CONSERVATIVE CLERGY, BAZAAR MERCHANTS, 
ELEMENTS IN THE REGULAR MILITARY AND IN THE MIDDLE AND UPPER 
CLASSES -- WHO WOULD BE WILLING TO LESSEN IRAN'S HOSTILITY 
TOWARD THE UNITED STATES, BUT WE DO NOT BELIEVE THAT THESE 
GROUPS ARE IN A POSITION TO INFLUENCE POLICY TOWARD THE US AS 
LONG AS KHOMEINI IS ALIVE. 
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IN 1985, CIA ANALYSTS (SEE DI ASSESSMENT, IRANIAN FORFIEN 
POLICY: THE STRUGGLE FOR CONTROL) BEGAN POINTING TO WHAT WE 
CALLED AN “INCREASING PRAGMATISM® IN IRANIAN FOREIGN POLICY, 
BUT WERE CAREFUL TO NOTE THAT PRAGMATISM WAS NOT SYNONYMOUS 
WITH MODERATION, AGENCY ANALYSTS CONTENDED THAT IRANIANS MOST 
OFTEN NOTED IK THE PRAGMATIST CAMP, LED BY ASSEMBLY SPEAKER 
RAFSANJANI, WERE EXERCISING INCREASING INFLUENCE OVER FOREIGN 
POLICY, THE PAPER NOTED, HOWEVER, THAT THE PRAGMATISTS STILL 
APPEARED WILLING TO USE TERRORISM -- A. WEAPON MOST OFTEN 
ASSOCIATED WITH THE RADICALS -- ALTHOUGH THE PRAGMATISTS SEEMED 
INCLINED TO USE-IT MORE SELECTIVELY AND TO PROMOTE IRANIAN 
NATIONAL INTERESTS RATHER THAN ADVANCE REVOLUTIONARY IDEOLOGY. 
CIA’S ANALYSIS ALSO NOTED THAT THE TREND TOWARD GREATER ; 
PRAGMATISM WAS AN UNFINISHED PROCESS; THAT THE PRAGHATISTS DID 
NOT DECIDE EVERY ISSUE; AND THAT A SHIFT IN THE POWER BALANCE 
COULD RESULT IN A RETURN TO A MORE HARDLINE STANCE. 


A NATIONAL ESTIMATE IN MAY 1985 CONCLUDED THAT DESPITE THE. 
GROWING INFLUENCE OF PRAGMATISTS, °ANY IMPROVEMENT IN TIES WITH 
THE UNITED STATES IS NOTE CURRENTLY AN OPTION.” IT ALSO STATED 
THAT “MODERATE AND CONSERVATIVE ELEMENTS OF THE CLERGY MAY ... 
SHARE THE RADICALS’ BELIEF THAT THE US IS HOSTILE TO THE 
ISLAMIC GOVERNMENT AND HENCE BELIEVE THAT ACCOMMODATION WITH 
THE US IS NOT POSSIBLE.° ( 


A FEBRUARY 1986 SNIE, IRAN; PROSPECTS FOR NEAR-TERM 
STABILITY, OBSERVED THAT IRAN WAS ATTEMPTING TO REDUCE ITS 
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INTERNATIONAL ISOLATION AND ESTABLISH BETTER RELATIONS WITH THE 
PERSIAN GULF STATES, THE INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY DID NOT 
BELIEVE IRAN’S ACTIONS BESPOKE A SUDDEN MODERATION . BUT RATHER 


WERE MOTIVATED BY IRAN’S NEED FOR ARMS AND IMPROVED TRADE TIES 
TO BOLSTER ITS AILING ECONOMY. 


IN THAT FEBRUARY 1986 ESTIMATE, OUR ANALYSTS SUGGESTED 
AVENUES THAT MIGHT BE EXPLORED IN A US EFFORT TO IMPROVE 
IRANIAN ATTITUDES TOWARD THE US, INCLUDING: 

| 
-- CONTINUE TO ENCOURAGE ALLIES SUCH AS PAKISTAN, TURKEY, 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE WEST EUROPEANS TO MAINTAIN THEIR 
RESPECTIVE DIALOGUES WITH THE IRANIANS. 


--- EXPLORE THE POSSIBILITY OF OPENING A QUIET CHANNEL OF 
COMMUNICATION TO THE REGIME. 


-- SEIZE OPPORTUNITIES FOR QUIET CONTACT WITH 
CONSERVATIVES, PARTICULARLY RELIGIOUS LEADERS. 


o= BE RECEPTIVE TO TEHRAN’S INTEREST IN ESTABLISHING 
COMMERCIAL TIES WITH US FIRMS IN A NUMBER OF KEY AREAS. 
INCLUDING STRATEGIC PIPELINE CONSTRUCTION. 


IN SUM, MR, CHAIRMAN, THE INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY BELIEVES 


THAT THE IMPACT OF KHOMEINI’S FAILING HEALTH, THE WORSENING 
ECONOMIC SITUATION, AND THE SUBSEQUENT INFIGHTING THAT HAS 
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EMERGED AMONG KEY LEADERS HAS LED TO MOVEMENT WITHIN THE 
IRANIAN POLITICAL STRUCTURE CREATING LIMITED OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
THE WEST AND EVEN THE US. WE ALSO BELIEVE. HOWEVER, THAT THERE 
1S LITTLE PROSPECT FOR A SIGNIFICANT IMPROVEMENT IN IRANIAN-US 
RELATIONS WHILE KHOMEINI IS ALIVE, AND EVEN AFTER HIS DEATH, 
THE COMMUNITY BELIEVES THAT A SIGNIFICANT IMPROVEMENT. IN 
RELATIONS PROBABLY WILL HAVE TO AWAIT RESOLUTION OF THE POWER 
STRUGGLE IN TEHRAN, 


III, THE TRAN-[RAQ WAR 

A KEY FACTOR IN HOW THE POLITICAL SITUATION TURNS IN TEHRAN 
~~ BOTH WHILE KHOMEINI LIVES AND AFTER HE DIES -- REMAINS THE 
WAR. AND IT’S TO THAT I’D LIKE TO TURN NOW. AS TRIS CONFLICT . 
CONTINUES INTO ITS SEVENTH YEAR, THE STAKES GROW HIGHER FOR 
BOTH SIDES. THE STRUGGLE HAS TAKEN ON ALL THE ATTRIBUTES OF 
TOTAL, MODERN WARFARE; INCLUDING: 


~~ STRATEGIC BOMBING OF ECONOMIC TARGETS; 

~~ USE OF CHEMICAL WEAPONS; 

~~ BOMBINGS OF CITIES; 

~~ AND, OF COURSE, PITCHED BATTLES RESULTING IN MASSIVE 
CASUALTIES ON BOTH SIDES. 


IRAQ HAS.A PRONOUNCED EDGE IN WEAPONRY AND FIREPOWER AND 


HAS RECENTLY DEMONSTRATED THE CAPABILITY TO USE ITS AIR FORCE) 


TO STRIKE ACCURATELY AND-AT-GREAT RANGES. THE IRANIANS HAVE | 
ADAPTED WELL TO THEIR DISADVANTAGE IN HEAVY EQUIPMENT AND 
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AIRCRAFT, DEVELOPING TACTICS TO FIGHT A LABOR-INTENSIVE WAR 
THAT CAPITALIZES ON ABUNDANT MANPOWER AND A WILLINGNESS TO TAKE 
CASUALTIES. 


1 KNOW YOU'RE FAMILIAR WITH THE GENERAL HISTORY OF THIS 
COSTLY CONFLICT, I'D LIKE TO PICK UP WITH THE IRANIAN SEIZURE 
OF IRAQ’S AL-FAW PENINSULA LAST FEBRUARY -- AN IMPORTANT 
VICTORY THAT PUSHED THE WAR INTO ITS CURRENT -- AND FOR BAGHDAD 
-- CRITICAL PHASE. FOR TEHRAN, AL FAW WAS A POLITICAL BOOST 
AFTER YEARS OF FAILED OFFENSIVES. THE IRANIAN PEOPLE WERE 
ENCOURAGED TO FIGHT ON AND THE CLERICAL REGIME’S RESOLVE TO 
CONTINUE THE WAR WAS HARDENED. MORE IMPORTANTLY, FOR IRAQ, THE 
LOSS WAS DAMAGING TO THE MORALE OF AN ALREADY WAR-WEARY 
POPULATION AND CALLED INTO QUESTION IRAQI STAYING POWER. AFTER 
AL FAW. THE INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY CONCLUDED THAT IF BAGHDAD 
CONTINUED TO FAIL TO EXPLOIT ITS MANY MILITARY ADVANTAGES, IT 
WOULD LIKELY SUFFER FURTHER SETBACKS AND EVENTUALLY LOSE THE. 
WAR, " 
IN RESPONSE. TO DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL 
PRESSURES, IRAQ TRIED TO RETAKE THE INITIATIVE ON THE GROUND, 
AND IN THE SPRING OF 1986 ANNOUNCED A NEW “ACTIVE DEFEXSE” 
POLICY INVOLVING LIMITED ATTACKS AGAINST POORLY DEFENDED 
SECTORS OF THE BORDER. HOWEVER, BAGHDAD AGAIN FAILED TO FOLLOW 
THROUGH AND BY MID-SUMMER, TEHRAN BEGAN CALCULATING THAT IRAQ’S 
MILITARY, POLITICAL, AND ECONOMIC SITUATION HAD DETERIORATED 
SUFFICIENTLY THAT A MAJOR OFFENSIVE WOULD LEAD SADDAM HUSSEIN'S 


REGIME TO COLLAPSE. 
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TEHRAN CONTINUED TO PREPARE FOR AND THREATEN A LARGE 
OFFENSIVE INTO THE EARLY FALL. Tale sel aA 
BEGUN A SEVERAL WEEKS LONG AIR CAMP IRANIAN /| 

v 


ECONOMY, THE ATTACKS HURT ENOUGH THAT THE LEADERSHIP IN TEHRAN 
APPARENTLY HAD TO ADJUST ITS PLANS FOR A LARGE OFFENSIVE AND 


BACK AWAY FROM ITS HYPERBOLIC CLAIMS OF ENDING THE WAR BY MARCH 
1987, 


TO DEMONSTRATE THEIR RESOLVE TO CONTINUE THE WAR, HOWEVER, 
THE IRANIANS BEGAN THE MOST RECENT SERIES OF LIMITED ATTACKS, 
THE FIRST OF WHICH WAS LAUNCHED ON THIS PAST CHRISTMAS EVE. I8 
THE CURRENT ATTACK EAST OF THE KEY IRAQI CITY CF AL BASRAH, THE 
IRANIANS HAVE SUCCEEDED IN GAINING A FOOTHOLD AND CONTINUE TO 
TRY TO ACHIEVE A BREAKTHROUGH, 


IRAN’S THREATENED MAJOR OFFENSIVE MAY BE TAKING SHAPE IN 
THESE ATTACKS. THIS STRATEGY OF LIMITED ATTACKS ALLOWS TEHRAS 
TO MINIMIZE THE RISKS OF A MAJOR FAILURE AND TO EXPLOIT ANY. 
MILITARY SUCCESSES, AS WELL AS TO MAXIAIZE THE POLITICAL 
BENEFITS. OF ANY SUCCESS. THESE ATTACKS ALSO SERVE BOTH TO 
RELIEVE PRESSURE ON THE IRANIAN ECONOMY BY DRAWING THE IRAQI 
AIR FORCE BACK TO TARGETS AT THE FRONT AND TO WEAR DOWN IRAQI 
RESERVE UNITS THAT MIGHT BE CRITICAL IN SUBSEQUENT ATTACKS. SO 
FAR, IRAQ APPEARS TO HAVE CONTAINED THIS ATTACK, BUT FIGHTING 
CONTINUES IN THE AL BASRA AREA AND IN THE CENTRAL BORDER REGION. 
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DOUBTLESS YOU'VE NOTED THE RECERT PRESS REPORTS 1¥ WHICH A 
SERIOR IRACI] OFFICIAL ACCUSED THE US CF DELIBERATELY PROVIDING 
BAGHDAD FALSE INTELLIGENCE TO HELP IRAN ACHIEVE THIER VICTORY. 
AT AL FAW LAST YEAR, : , 


~ LET ME CATESORICALLY DENY THESE 
ALLESATIONS. | 
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IV. JMPACT af NITIAT NTH N_IN N6_TH 
USSR 

NOW, MR, CHAIRMAN, LET ME TURN TO THE BROADER IMPACT OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION’S IRAN INITIATIVE. ON BALANCE, 1 BELIEVE THE 
BEST WAY TO CHARACTERIZE THE REACTION OF THE MODERATE GULF 
STATES IS DISAPPOINTMENT TEMPERED BY UNDERSTANDING. 
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THEY ARE DISAPPOINTED THAT OUR EFFORT INCLUDED THE SHIPMENT 
OF WEAPONS TO IRAN, SINCE THE MODERATE GULF ARABS, AS WELL AS 
JORDAN AND EGYPT, ARE STRONG SUPPORTERS OF IRAQ IN ITS WAR WITH 
IRAN. THEY ALSO BELIEVE THE DISCLOSURE OF OUR INITIATIVE 
UNDERCUT 


JOUR EFFORTS TO PURSUE A FIRM 
COUNTERTERRORISM POLICY. 


AS FAR AS WE KNOW, THE SAUDIS HAD NO ADVANCE KNOWLEDGE OF 
- THE INITIATIVE, THOUGH IT SEEMS TO ME THAT THERE IS A 
REASONABLE POSSIBILITY THAT KHASHOGGI PROVIDED AN INKLING OF 
WHAT WAS TRANSPIRING TO SOME OF HIS SAUDI GOVERNMENT CONTACTS: 
HE ACTED, HOWEVER, AS A PRIVATE BUSINESSMAN AND NOT IN ANY WAY 
AS A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SAUDI GOVERKMENT. THERE IS NO 
QUESTION BUT THAT KING HUSSEIN INITIALLY WAS FURIOUS OVER THE 
“NSC’S INITIATIVE BUT HE HAS CONTINUED TO ACKNOWLEDGE THE 
CONTRIBUTION OF US INTELLIGENCE TO IRAQ‘’S DEFENSE AND HIS 
FORTHCOMING VISIT TO WASHINGTON SUGGESTS THAT HE WANTS TO PUT 
THE MATTER BEHIND US. EGYPT AND THE SMALLER GULF STATES -- 
WHILE CLEARLY ARE NOT HAPPY ABOUT THE TRANSFER OF US ARMS AND 
THE ISRAELI ROLE -- HAVE ADOPTED A RELATIVELY LOW-KEY POSTURE 
ON THE SUBJECT.” 


LET ME NOW TURN TO IRAQ’S REACTION. WHILE THE IRAQIS ARE 
CERTAINLY UNHAPPY ABOUT US ARMS REACHING IRAN, ALL THINGS 
CONSIDERED, WE WOULD CHARACTERIZE BAGHDAD'S REACTION AS FAIRLY 
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RESTRAINED. IN SPITE OF BAGHDAD'S PUBLIC CRITICISM, OUR 
REPORTING SUGGESTS THE IRAQIS UNDERSTAND THAT OUR ARMS TRANSFER 
HAD NO SIGNIFICANT EFFECT. ON THE MILITARY BALANCE WITH IRAN. 
THEY ALSO RECOGNIZE THAT THE FUROR OVER THE ADMINISTRATION'S 
IRANIAN INITIATIVE HAS FOCUSED WORLD ATTENTION ON THE WAR AND 
ON IRAN’S CONTINUING ASSOCIATION WITH ISRAEL -- BOTH 
LONGSTANDING IRAQI OBJECTIVES, 


IN ANY CASE, THE IRAQIS APPEAR EAGER TO MAINTAIN GOOD 
WORKING RELATIONS WITH THE US, LARGELY BECAUSE THEY VALUE 
CONTINUED US SUPPORT FOR THE ARMS EMBARGO ON IRAN 


IN SUM, THE DISAPPOINTMENTS IN THE REGION SHOULD BE KEPT IN 
PERSPECTIVE. ALTHOUGH THE NSC INITIATIVE INTRODUCED A NEW 
AWKWARD FACTOR INTO OUR DEALINGS WITH THE SAUDIS AND KING FAKD 
PERSONALLY.. OVER THE PAST YEAR THE SAUDIS THEMSELVES HAVE TAKEN 
TENTATIVE STEPS TO TRY TO IMPROVE RELATIONS WITH IRAN, THIS 
PROBABLY REFLECTS A GROWING SAUDI ACCEPTANCE OF IRAN’S CLERICAL 
REGIME AS A LONG-TERM, AND POWERFUL, FIXTURE IN THE GULF. IN 
FACT, SAUDI STRATEGIC IMPERATIVES DICTATE MUCH MORE STRONGLY 
THAN OUR OWN THAT IRAN CANNOT BE IGNORED, IRAN IS THE ONLY 
BUFFER BETWEEN THE GULF AND THE SOVIET UNION, IS A POWERFUL 
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PLAYER IN THE OIL MARKET. AND IS A KEY MEMBER OF THE AUSLIA 
COMMUNITY. SIMPLY PUT. IRAN‘S SHEER SIZE. RESOURCES, 
POPULATION, AND LOCATION MEAN IT ALWAYS HAS THE POTENTIAL OF 
BECOMING THE DOMINANT FORCE IN THE REGION. 


ALL THE GULF STATES, EVEN THE IRAQIS, ARE UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE IDEA OF US-IRAN CONTACTS, THAT A DIALOGUE COULD, OVER TIME, 
SERVE TO MODERATE IRANIAN FOREIGN POLICY, LESSEN TEHRAN’S 
SUPPORT FOR TERRORISM, AND PERHAPS WEAKEN THE) SYRIA~IRAR 
ALLIANCE. IT IS NOTEWORTHY THAT THE SYRIANS AND LIBYANS REACTED 
ANGRILY TOWARD IRAN FOR ENGAGING IN THE ENTERPRISE-AND WOT 
INFCRMING THEM OF IT. 


MOSCOW HAS REACTED IN A SIMILAR VEIN. SINCE NEWS OF THE US 
DIALOGUE WITH ELEMENTS OF THE IRANIAN ESTABLISHMENT SECAME 
PUBLIC, SOVIET MEDIA HAS BEEN BLASTING IRAN’S SUPPORT FOR THE 
AFGHAN RESISTANCE AND MOSCOW HAS ISSUED AN OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT 
STATEMENT SUPPORTING IRAQ‘’S POSITION OF ENDING THE WAR THROUGH 
NEGOTIATIONS. IN ESSENCE. THE INITIAL SOVIET REACTION SEEMS TO 
HAVE BEEN CONCERN THAT THE US MAY HAVE STOLEN A MARCH ON THEN 
AT A TIME WHEN MOSCOW HAD BEEN ASSUMING THAT WASHINGTON WOULD 
BE FROZEN OUT OF IRAN FOR THE INDEFINITE FUTURE. 


MR. CHAIRMAN, WHILE WE ARE PUTTING THINGS INTO PERSPECTIVE. 
LET ME SAY A LITTLE MORE ABOUT THE TRANSFER OF US ARMS TO 
TEHRAN. THE $12.2 MILLION OF US ARMS INVOLVED IS DWARFED BY 
THE $500 MILLION WORTH OF ARMS WE BELIEVE HAVE MOVED FROM 
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ISRAEL TO IRAN SINCE THE BEGINNING OF THE IRAN-IRAQ WAR. IT 
REPRESENTS AN UTTERLY MINISCULE FRACTION OF THE SOME $41 
BILLION WORTH OF ARMS THAT HAVE FLOWED SINCE THe BEGINNING OF 
THE WAR TO IRAN AND TRAQ FROM ALL SOURCES, MOST NOTABLY THE 
SOVIET UNION, EASTERN EUROPE, FRANCE, CHINA, AND NORTH KOREA, 


IT’S ALSO WORTH NOTING THAT THE SUPPLY OF 2008 US Tow 
MISSILES DID NOT INTRODUCE A NEW MILITARY FACTOR TO THE 
EQUATION. gat THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR, THE IRANIANS ALREADY 
HAD IN THEIR POSSESSION APPROXIMATELY 1100 GROUND LAUNCHERS, 
MORE THAN 20,000 TOW MISSILES, AND 65 TOW-FIRING AH-1 COBRA 
HELICOPTERS .% MOREOVER, MUCH OF THE MAJOR FIGHTING HAS OCCURRED 
IN AREAS WHERE USE OF ARMOR IS DIFFICULT. GIVEN THE : 
SUPERIORITY OF. IRAQ] ARMORED FORCES, TKE TOW IS AN IMPORTANT 
WEAPON FOR THE IRANIANS BUT WE WOULD NOT CHARACTERIZE IT AS 
BEING CRITICAL OR DECISIVE, 


BR. CHAIRMAN, I POINT ALL THIS OUT NOT TO JUSTIFY 
TRANSFERRING ARMS TO IRAN BUT SIMPLY TO PROVIDE A LITTLE 
PERSPECTIVE ON A SUBJECT THAT HAS GENERATED FAR MORE FUROR IN 
THIS COUNTRY THAN IT HAS IN THE REGION. 


SO. MR. CHAIRMAN, WHILE THE JURY IS STILL OUT ON THE FULL 
IMPACT OF OUR IRANIAN INITIATIVE, FROM AN INTELLIGENCE 
PERSPECTIVE, 1°D SAY THAT THE TENTATIVE VERDICT IS *NO 
PERMANENT DAMAGE." HOWEVER DISAPPOINTED THE PERSIAN GULF 
STATES MAY HAVE BEEN WITH THE SUBSTANCE OR IMPLEMENTATION OF 
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THE IRAN INITIATIVE, IT WAS SERVED AS A REMINDER TO THER THAT 
THE UNITED STATES INTENDS TO REMAIN ACTIVE IN THE REGION. AND 
THIS IS NOT-UNWELCOME NEWS. ANY US ROLE AS BROKER IN THE 

REGION WILL CONTINUE TO PLAY TO MOSCOW’S DISADVANTAGE. AND THE 
ARAB GULF STATES WILL CONTINUE TO SEE THE DEVELOPMENT OF US 
LEVERAGE IN TEHRAN AS USEFUL. 


SOVIET-TRANTAN RELATIONS 


MR. CHAIRMAN, LET ME CONCLUDE MY REMARKS BY TURNING TO A 
CRITICAL ELEMENT OF OUR INTELLIGENCE INTEREST IN IRAN -- 
MOSCOW'S LONGSTANDING INTEREST IN DISPLACING THE WEST AND 
ESTABLISHING SOVIET SWAY THERE. THERE 1S NO DOUBT THAT MOSCOW 
SEES IRAN AS THE PREMIER STRATEGIC PRIZE IN THE REGION. WE 
HAVE ALREADY SEEN THE SOVIETS INTERVENE MILITARILY IN IRAN, NOT 
ONCE. BUT TWICE -- IN 1920 AND IN 1941, WHEN IT ESTABLISHED 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLICS IN TWO NORTHERN PROVINCES THAT COLLAPSED 


AFTER INTERNATIONAL PRESSURE FORCED A SOVIET WITHDRAWAL IW 
1946, 


THE USSR ALWAYS HAS BEEN THE KEY EXTERNAL FACTOR IN OUR ] 
ASSESSMENTS OF THE FUTURE OF IRAN AND THE ENTIRE SOUTHWEST | 
ASIAN REGION. “FROM THE START, THE INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY HAS 
BEEN CONCERNED THAT MOSCOW WOULD SEIZE UPON THE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
ACTION PRESENTED BY THE UPHEAVAL OF THE TRAN-IRAQ WAR, 
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IN DECEMBER 1980. ASSESSING SOVIET POLICY AND GOALS 
REGARDING THE IRAN-IRAQ WAR, THE COMMUNITY OUTLINED THE BASIS 
FOR ENDURING SOVIET INTEREST IN IRAN, WE WROTE THAT THE 
SOVIETS SEE IRAN AS A GREATER GEOPOLITICAL PRIZE THAN IRAQ, 
THAT MOSCOW HAD GREAT INTEREST IN KEEPING IN TRAIN THE 
ANTI-WESTERN CHANGES THAT HAD TAKEN PLACE IN IRAN. AND THAT 
MOSCOW SAW IRAN AS A CANDIDATE FOR EVENTUAL PRO-SOVIET 
TRANSFORMATION. THAT ACCOMPLISHED, THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
FURTHER STRATEGIC GAINS WOULD BE BROAD: 

- => A POTENTIAL BASE FOR EXERTING PRESSURE CH PAKISTAN AND 
TURKEY AS WELL AS SAUDI ARABIA AND OTHER OIL-PRODUCING 
STATES IN THE GULF; 

-- POSSIBLE OIL ACQUISITION: 

-- NAVAL AND AIR FACILITIES THAT WOULD ENHANCE THE SOVIETS’ 
CAPABILITY TO THREATEN AN OIL CUTOFF AND LEND 
CREDIBILITY TO THE USSR’s DEMANDS TO PARTICIPATE AS A 
GUARANTOR OF ACCESS TO GULF OIL. 


ALTHOUGH THE COMMUNITY WAS DIVIDED ON MOSCOW'S IMMEDIATE 

INTENTIONS, IN A SNIE PUBLISHED SUBSEQUENTLY, THE COMMUNITY 
CONCLUDED THAT A SOVIET DECISION TO SEIZE NORTHWESTERN IRAN 
PROBABLY COULD BE IMPLEMENTED WITH THREE TO FIVE DIVISIONS 
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WITHIN TWO WEEKS. SINCE THAT TIME, OUR ASSESSMENTS OF THE 
SOVIET ABILITY TO INTERVENE IN IRAN AND INFLUENCE US POLICY ; 
DECISION CONSISTENTLY HAVE NOTED THE SUBSTANTIAL SOVIET 
MILITARY FORCES ON IRAN’S NORTHERN BORDER. 


> 


UP TO NOW, MOSCOW HAS BEEN FRUSTRATED BY THE FACT THAT THE 
IRANIAN REVOLUTION, WITH ALL ITS ANTI-US OVERTONES, HAS NOT 
PAVED THE WAY TO ANY BREAKTHROUGH IN SOVIET-IRANIAN RELATIONS: 
OR ANY NEW LEVERAGE WITH TEHRAN. OUR CONCERNS REGARDING 
SOVIET-IRANIAN RELATIONS HAVE WAXED AND WANED OVER THE LAST SIX 
YEARS AS WE HAVE WITNESSED MOSCOW OSCILLATING BETWEEN 
UNSUCCESSFUL EFFORTS TO CURRY FAVOR WITH IRAN AND A TOUGH LINE 
TOWARD TEHRAN FEATURING FULL BACKING OF IRAQ. (WE’VE ALSO SEEN 
SIMILAR SHIFTS IN IRANIAN DIPLOMATIC TACTICS TOWARD MOSCOW.) 
BUT THROUGHOUT THIS PERIOD, OUR CONCERN OVER THE LONG-TERM 
SOVIET THREAT AND OUR ASSESSMENT THAT MOSCOW WAS EVER-VIGILANT 
FOR OPPORTUNITIES HAS BEEN CONSTANT. 

IN AN OCTOBER 1984 SNIE, WHEN WE TOOK OUR FIRST HARD LOOK 
AT PROSPECTS FOR A POST-KHOMEINI GOVERNMENT IN TEHRAN, WE 
CONCLUDED THAT A PROLONGED UPHEAVAL IN IRAN WOULD GIVE THE 
SOVIETS. EXPANDED OPPORTUNITIES TO EXPLOIT THE SITUATION, 
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PARTICULARLY AMONG AINORITIES NEAR THE LENGTHY BORDER WITH THE 
USSR. WE ALSO NOTED THAT THE USSR AT ANY TIRE COULD RETALIATE 
FOR IRAN'S SUPPORT-OF THE AFGHAN RESISTANCE BY INCREASING 
PRESSURE THROUGH AFGHANISTAN -- IN THE FORM OF CROSS-BORDER 
RAIDS, AIR AND ARTILLERY STRIKES, AND SUPPORT FOR BALUCH 
DISSIDENTS IN SOUTHEAST IRAN. 


BY 1985, OUR CONCERN ABOUT THE SOVIET THREAT HAD_ AGATN fon’ 


RISEN. BY MAY. WE BELIEVED THE EVIDENCE 1 HAD OF POPULAR _ 
UF FUruban 


IRANIAN DISILLUSIONMENT WITH A SEEMINGLY URENDING WAR, THE is, ¥ 


pee 
’ 


CONTINUED HARSH IMPOSITION OF ISLAMIC SOCIAL POLICIES, AND A 


FALTERING ECONOMY BROUGHT ON BY DECLINING OIL REVENUES SHARPLY “~~ 


RAISED THE PROSPECTS FOR SIGNIFICANT INSTABILITY BEFORE 


- es, 


KHOMEINI‘'S DEATH THAT COULD PLAY INTO MOSCOW'S HANDS, ss 


tes * Serh) c 
IN SHORT, WE BELIEVE THE SOVIETS REMAIN POISED TO TAKE 

ADVANTAGE OF THE INEVITABLE INSTABILITY AND OPPORTUNITIES THAT 
WILL PRESENT THEMSELVES IN A POST-KHOMEINI ERA THAT IS NOW JUST 
AROUND THE CORNER. THE SOVIETS, THROUGH THE PROXIMITY OF THEIR 
MILITARY MIGHT, AND THE COVERT POLITICAL AND AILITARY 
INFRASTRUCTURE WE BELIEVE THEY HAVE BEEN TRYING TO BUILD UP 
INSIDE IRAN, WILL HAVE SOME IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES, WE IN THE 
INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY MUST TAKE THE THREAT OF SOVIET POLITICAL 
AND MILITARY INTERVENTION SERIOUSLY. IT IS OUR UNDERSTANDING 
THAT THIS THREAT WAS. IN FACT. ONE OF THE ANIMATING FACTORS FOR 
THE. ADMINISTRATION’ INITIATIVE, ay 


MR. CHAIRMAN, THAT CONCLUDES MY TESTIMONY. 
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The Directer of Centra! intelligence 
Vesmagem, 0.C 25505 


NIC 00876-87 


National Intelligence Council 27 February 1987 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Acting Director of Central Intelligence 


FROM: Graham —. Fuller 

Vice Chairman, National Intelligence Council 
VIA: Brig Gen Frank B. Horton III, USAF 

Chairman, National Intelligence Council lr 
SUBJECT: Tower Commission Recommendation Page V-6: 


The Role of the CIA 


1. On page V-6 of the Tower Commission report, para 5 The Role of the 
CIA, the text states “The NSC staff was actively involved in the preparation 
Of the May 20, 1985 (sic) update to the SNIE on Iran (actually 30 May). It 
is a matter for concern if this involvement and the strong views of the NSC 
members were allowed to influence the intelligence judgments contained in 
the update. It is also of concern that the update contained a hint that the 
US should change its existing policy and encourage its allies to provide 
arms to Iran. It is critical that the line between intelligence and 
advocacy of a particular policy be preserved if intelligence is to retain 
its integrity and perform its proper function. In this instance the CIA 
came close enough to the line to warrant concern.° 


-- This analysis by the Tower Commission in our opinion erroneously 
blurs thé distinction between intelligence and policy mechanisms. 
While the Commission--perhaps understandably--may have reached this 
conclusion through limited knowledge of the mechanics of this 
relationship--these important distinctions need to be addressed in 
this memo. 
2. “The NSC staff was actively involved in the preparation of the 
SNIE.“ In fact, the NSC had no participation whatsoever in writing, 
coordinating or in reaching the conclusions of the 30 May 1985 SNIE on Iran. 


-- The NSC was correctly and properly involved in using existing 
. mechanisms to task the Intelligence Community, through the NIC, on 
issues of policy céncern to them. The NSC regularly tasks the 
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Intelligence Community for Estimates and provides the rationale and 
bureaucratic purpose for which these Estimates are intended to be 
used. The NSC usually sets forth the key areas of concern it 


wishes to be addressed. This tasking procedure is the norm and not 
the exception. 


The Intelligence Community considers that any questions of an 


intelli ence nature coming from the NSC, or any other policy body, 
1S entirely valid and must be answered. However, 


The NIC has never allowed policy bodies to fully dictate even the 
total framework of questions to the community. While we are, of 
course, responsive to specific questions asked, we have never 
hesitated to raise and answer other questions we feel are 
appropriate to shedding full light on the policy question--and to 
avoid being boxed into a narrow, leading, and possibly misleading 
framework of questions. 


The Community is fiercely jealous in guarding the integrity of the 
estimative process. Representatives of the policy Community are 
never part of the drafting process nor are they permitted to be 
present in the room when the coordination process is under way. 
Every NIO is well aware of his responsibility to maintain a stance . 
independent of the policy community and indeed the Community 
representatives are highly sensitive to the merest suggestion that 
they might be under manipulation by policymakers; they are properly 
vociferous in their objections to any suggestion of Community 
accommodation to policy wishes. Indeed, the NIO in question, 
Graham Fuller, who chaired a three year series of Iran Estimates, 
also chaired another series of three Estimates on Lebanon in 
1983-84 which were highly uncongenial to policymakers. 


Although distinctions between the intelligence and policy 
process--as the Tower Commission notes--must be and is carefully 
preserved, there is a clear interrelationship between the two 
bodies. The NIO, to be effective, must enjoy broad access to the 
policy Community and to be aware of their activities and 
intelligence needs. Intelligence that is not pertinent or 
illuminating to current problems is nearly worthless. 


There is a regular cycle of interchange between the intelligence 
and policy communities. Policymakers read intelligence, hopefully 
include intelligence in their decision, and in turn take actions 
generating new intelligence questions and analytic problems. The 
dialogue is essential. Yet each side must understand its role 5 
clearly and preserve its independence. Gray areas inevitably exist 
where policy meets sbteliicence. -partieularts at the NIO level. 
Only a clear understanding by the NIO and the Intelligence 
Community of its independent stature will permit these gray areas 
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to be safely traversed. We believe these distinctions are wel) 
understood, appreciated, and jealously guarded. 


3. Virtually every Estimate written includes a section called Polic 
Implications for the US. This section attempts to draw for the policymaker 
the Intelligence Community's best sense of how our analysis impacts upon 


decisionmaking. It tends to suggest a range of de facto constraints--based 
on the realities of a foreign situation--within which policymakers must 
pate It should avoid being policy prescriptive, but must be policy 
relevant. 


4. The NSC tasker of 1 May 1985. Against the general background above, 
a few specific points must be drawn about the May | tasker calling for an 
updated SNIE on Iran. 


-- The tasker specifically cites previous intelligence (an earlier 
SNIE dated 18 October 1984, ea a 06 March 158 independent 001 
publication--Iran: Prospects for Near-Term Instability) as basis 
for its concerns about possible deterioration of stability in Iran. 

-- The tasker specifically makes clear to the Intelligence Community 
its request for an Estimate prior to a planned review of US polic 
options and states that an NSOD will be developed for future NSPG 
consideration and approval on Iran policy. There was no doubt in 


anyone's mind why the NSC sought this information and the purpose 
for which it would be used. 


-- The tasker proceeds to pose questions about Iran--questions which 
would be highly relevant to any intelligence review of Iran. Even 
by benefit of hindsight the tasker gives no indication or hint of 
any independent activity that would then or now excite the 
suspicions of the Intelligence Community as to an alternate 
agenda. The Community itself had no inkling of other NSC 
operations under way. Needless to say, the Community would not in 


any case limit its response exclusively to those questions posed by 
the NSC. 


-- The tasker states that “particular attention should be given to 
possible opportunities for, as well as threats to, US interests" in 
the situation. The NSC clearly sought Community consideration of 
the policymakers’ range of options. In the event, the SNIE 
Suggested that US options were highly limited and that US influence 
could be exerted primarily only through third parties. . 


-- The NSC tasker explicitly requested the Community to highlight 
areas in which intelligence information was weak or 
uncertain--hardly suggestive of a desire for a ringing affirmation 
of NSC's own agenda. 
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Neither Graham Fuller as NIO nor the NIC had any role whatsoever in 
writing or even conceiving the tasker. Fuller was, however, 
obviously aware of NSC policy concerns--some of which he clearly 
shared--and was aware that a tasker would be coming. 


It should be noted that the 1 May NSC tasker preceeded Fuller's 17 
May 85 memo to the DCI which set forth his own independent concerns 
for the geopolitical situation in Iran--the subject of other memos 
by him for some time. 


5. A review of correspondence and material related to preparation of 
the Estimate indicates that the established Intelligence/policy process was 
implemented, and the objectivity and independence of intelligence analysis 
was preserved. No skirting of established procedures occurred in the 
preparation of this, or earlier, or subsequent Estimates on Iran. 


6. It is worth pointing out that Fuller has been actively involved in 
producing a continuum of personal analysis and “think pieces” for the OCI's 
benefit all the while supervising Community analysis on ongoing Intelligence 
Estimates. These personal views have regularly been shared with appropriate 
DDI analytic offices, and were regularly articulated at Community monthly 
Warning Meetings. The NIO‘s personal views have been well known--as are the, 
views of other key analysts. Nearly every NIO handles his job in the same 
way--offering advice and counsel to the OCI freely, informing the Community 
of his own analytical concerns and thoughts--often in formative 
Stages--testing hypotheses, and bestirring the Community to constant 
consideration of alternative analytic views. 


-- As such Fuller presided over a long series of Estimates starting in 
April 1983 until May 1986 on the Middle East. He chaired the 
production of the 1984 SNIE, the May 30 1985 SNIE and the February 
1986 SNIE--all on Iran. Every SNIE should, and usually does, 
include some sense of critique of previous views. While 
participating closely in the 30 May SNIE on Iran, by September of 
that same year Fuller already drew the DCI's attention in a memo to 
the fact that events in Iran were gradually moving away from the 
chaos he and the Community had described and foreseen for the 
period ahead. He also chaired the February 86 Estimate in which 
the Community specifically acknowledged areas of shortcoming in the 
previous Estimate. Indeed, later Estimates will surely include a 
critique of shortcomings in the last. 


7. Fuller's 17 May memo was written exclusively at his own initiative 
and is part of a series of memos presenting evolving views of his concerns 
for the geostrategic relationship of Iran and possibilities for US influence 
there. 


-- Fuller's May 17 memo was sent to then DDI/Chairman/NIC Gates for 


his information, although the memo was addressed directly to the 
DC]. Fuller distributed the memo to a handful of key policy people 
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as well as to appropriate analytical elements within the OI. He 
had general license to do so from OCI Casey, and Casey may have 
passed the memo on to others--as he very frequently did to 
encourage broad interchange. Bob Gates took no hand in 
distributing to policymakers this or any other memo that Fuller 
wrote to the Community. That responsibility was carried out by 
Fuller and/or the OCI. 


-- Fuller never saw or heard of the memo written by Adnan Khashoggi 
until it was publicized in the press. To this day Fuller has not 
yet seen a copy of it and indeed it only reached the CIA 
Headquarters in December 1986. 


8. We wish to draw attention to SSCI's 15 August 1986 memo to the 0CI 
providing a study and critique of Intelligence Community production--drawn 
up following a long review of Community production by SSCI staffers. That 
Study among other things, establishes a set of desirable criteria for 
intelligence production including statements that: 


-- “the product should be written with a thematic approach" 
-- . “the product should offer interpretation® 
-- “the product should offer retrospective analysis® 


-- "the product should highlight both opportunities and risks for 
policy* 


-- “the product should explore the effects of alternative policy 
options.“ 


9. Among the major final recommendations of the 1986 SSCI study is the 
recommendation: “once the production of intelligence reporting has begun, 
the National Intelligence Officer or other appropriate official should 
consult regularly with the principal consumer to ensure that the concept 
paper, terms of reference, or other guidance address the appropriate 
Question. This is, particularly important with respect to unscheduled 
product." 


10. While we fully concurred with each of the above SSCI suggestions 
and recommendations, we also noted in our response to the committee that: 
“while we can and do honor the policymakers’ questions in full, the NIO must 
also insure that thé questions are broadly framed and address any important 
questions not asked by the policymaker that have a direct impact on the 
understanding of the problem.” 


Ss. 
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11. be believe SSCI's recommendation above were an integral part of the 
intelligence/policy process which took place between the WIC and the NSC in 
the preparation of the 30 May 1985 SNIE on Iran. 


Xoabe € full 


Graham E. Fuller 


BEL Petar 2D 
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NIC 00876-87. 
27 February: 1987 


MEMORANOUM FOR: Acting Director of Central Intelligence 


SUBJECT: Tower Commission Recommendation Page V-6: 
The Role of the CIA 


OCI/NIC/VC/NIC: GEFuller:jen 27 Feb. 87 X26152 


Distribution: 
1 = ADCI 
eo D/Exec Staff 
- ER 
2 = NIO/NESA (one for Jim Pittman) 
1-16 
1 = C/NIC 
1 = VC/NIC 
1 = D/NESA 
1 = OCA 


10 copies provided to Office of OCA for SSCI 
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7 z 2e January 196? 


MEMOPANDUM FOR THE RECORD 


Su2CELT:  SOvVA Amalys:s of Soviet: Inteczions Toware iran 


1. In view of the various press stories recently adout 
tre role CiA analytical publications played in the 
s-ministration's aecisicn to agyroacn traria~ “moderates,” 
this merorandum summarizes SOVA'S analysis of Soviet 
intentiors towarc Iran expressed in various procucts durin; 


tre 195°s. <> 


2. Throughest tnis period, anaiys’s produced by Sotn 
tne Di are tne Intelligence Community empnasized tmat tre 
Stviets Saw Iran as a major geopclitical prize and that 
tneir ultimate goa! was the estadlishment of a pro-Soviet 
recime there. JEP 


3. D! ard Community publications focused consideraple 
aztenticn on tne Soviet military tnreat to Iran, 
particularly following Moscow's invasion of neighboring 
Afsnanistan. tne 1980 Soviet military exercises depicting 2 
Soviet move into Iran, and the outbreak of tne Iran-irag 
war. The circumstances under whicn the USSR might invade 
Iran were examined and reexamined in yearly Estimates and 
almost yearly IAS ana RPs. The most recent examples of tre 
latter are a December 1986 joint NESA/SOVA IA entitled 
“Prospects for Iranian Resistance to a Soviet Invasion,” a- 
December 1235 SOVA RP entitled “Soviet Policy Toward the 
Miadgle East,” and a January 1987 joint NESA/SOVA JA entitled 
“USSR-Iran: Prospects for a Troubled Relationsnip.” 


4. While highlignting the potential military threat, 
the Dl and Community also concluded that a Soviet invasion 
of Iran was not imminent. We believed that the 
disincentives to such a move for the time being outweighec 
the incentives. Those disincentives included: 


o. The risk of sparking a major military 
controntation witn the US. 


o Tne severe military and logistic obstacles to 


occupying the country anc pacifyiny the 
population. 
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o The strain an invasion would certainty create on 
the USSR's relations with Third World countries. 
particularly Islamic ones. 


Accorcingly. we concluded tnat tne USSR was unlikely to 
consicer intervening militarily unless it came to believe 
tnet tne US was itseif about to intervene, unless central 
power in Iran had broken down. or unless a leftist taction 
hac seized power and appealec to the Soviet Union for 
nele. 


5, A basic premise of DI and Community analysis all 
along nas been that. Darring a dramatic opening for Soviet 
Gains in Iran, Moscow's Gay-to-day benavior in tne region 
would be determinec less Dy itS long-term adstract wisnes 
thar by a calculation of tre net impact of its current 
actions on 30%" Iraq ana Iran. A September 14983 SOVA IA 
Stated that the USSR'S primary aim since 1979 has deen “to 
caritalize on tre windfall it received from tne elimination 
of US influence in Iran without jeopardizing its shaky, 
thougn important relationsnip with Iraq." In tact, in lye2 
Soviet policy did tilt toward Iraq. Since tnen, DI ana 
~ Community publications nave arguec that: 


o Soviet attempts to gain influence in Iran nave 
so far failed. 


o Soviet-Iranian relations are severely strained. 


o The Kremlin has persistently set conditions tor 
improvement in relations--\an end to the Khomeini 
regime's: crackdown on the Tuden Party; support 
for the Afghan rebels; public criticism of 
Soviet policies, and war witn Iraq--tnat have 
precluded significant rapprochement. 


© Moscow probably does not expect to win 
significant influence in Tehran as long as” 
Khomeini remains in power, and. in tact, the 
Soviets have just not demonstrated much interest 
in wooing Tehran since their 1979-81 efforts to 
do so failed. 


6. Iran's attempts. beginning in the spring or 1984, 
to imsrove relations with the USSR and convince Moscow to 
curtail arms shipments to Iraq prompted us to reexamine the 
premises of our analysis about the prospects for continued 
nestility Detween the Soviets and the Knomeini regime. A 
June 1984 SOVA typescript memorandum, which was disseminated 
widely downtown, predicted tnat the USSR's “strateyic 
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interests in Iran probably will prompt it to seek to improve 
ties with the Iranians where possible," but the memo 
concludec that tne Soviets still appeared skeptical that 
Tenran was truly interested in improved ties and they were 
“unlikely to alter siynificantly” tneir policy toward Iran 
Over the next year. (= 


7. These Iranian overtures to Moscow. couples witn 
NESA's judgment tnat the prospects for instability in Iran 
before Khomeini died had greatly increased, prompted the N:0 
for Near East/South Asia to call for a Memoranaum to Holders 
of SNIE 34-84. It was published on 30 May 1985 ane entities 
“Iran: Prospects for Near-term Instability." The Memo 
portrayec Soviez prospects in Iran much more favoradly tne- 
dic previous anc subsequent Community ana DI/SOVA 
Ppuriications, because SOVA's views were overruled and those 
of tne NIO/NESA. who chairea the coordination meetings, 
prevailed. 


8. As in the past. SOVA drafted the Soviet section of 
tne May 1985 Memo. Previously, if tne NIO/NESA or nis 
predecessors wanted changes in SOVA agrafts, they would run 
them by our office before sending the draft out to tne 
Community. In this case, NIO/NESA made significant changes 
witrout informing SOVA, ana his revised text became the 
working copy for the coordination meeting. This text: 


o Added two paragraphs at tne start of SUVA'S 
draft that portrayed the Soviets as being wel] 
positioned to increase tneir influence in Iran. 


o Precicted that Gordachev would see Iran as tre 
key area of opportunity for Soviet foreign 
policy in the next year. 


o Predicted that the Soviets would show some 
flexibility on arms sales to Iran. (The SOVA 
draft had said Moscow would probably only expanad 
arms sales significantly once the Iran-Iraq war 
ended and Soviet-Iranian friction over 
Afghanistan subsided.) 


o Dropped two important judgments trom tne SOVA 
draft that "Moscow remains skeptical apdout 
signiticant Iranian concessions on contentious 
bilateral issues" and that “In any case, the 
Soviets are extremely unlikely to sacritice good 
ties witn Baghdad for uncertain gains in Tenran 
while an Islamic regime mistrustful of the USSR 
and Communism rules Iran.” 
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4 October 1984 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Associate Deputy Director for Intelligence 


Bs 


Jonn L. Relgerson 
Director of African and Latin American Analysis 


Conclusions of the CIA Working Group Meeting @ 
the Possible Delivery of MIGs to Nicaragua 


The CIA Working Group, chaired by the Deputy Division Chief for 
sericea, ALA, and comprised of representatives from ALA, OLA, OCZ, 


CS, “SOR, EURL, the NIC, and the Directorate of rations (see attaches) 
met on 25 September to review recent on the likelihood 
of MIS deliveries to Nicaragua. dey a 


Bo 


Ovinions differed as to the likelihood and timing of MIG deliveries 


22S, 


but consensus wes reached that the Nicaraguans have been preparing for the 

\ éelivery of jet aircraft—including MIGs—and that Moscow would make the final 
decicion as to whether and when they would be deployed. The Soviets acces: to 
be moving cautiousty on this issue, and some analysts speculated thet Mos 
mzy have been postponing a decision porbees until Gramyko concluded his 
meetinss last week with senior US officials. Most analysts also believe thet 
if a Gecision is made to send MIGs they most likely would arrive before, 
rather than after, the US presidential election. 


3. 


Analysts cited the following as indications the Sandinistas want and 


have been preparing to receive jet aircraft such as MIGs as part of their 


overall 


effort to wograde military capabilities: 


FSLN public and private declarations, including explicit Sanéinist= 
requests for aircraft; 

Several reports of MIG pilot and maintenance training; 

Construction activity at Punta Huete airport; 

Tne reported presence as early as 1982 of MIGs in Cuba earmarked for 
Nicaragua; and 

The recent introduction of ground control intercept and other radar 
that would supoort jet fighter operations. 


ziysts arqued, however, that MIGs are not likely to be 
re the end of this year—if at all—becaus=: 


par befo 
™me = iets are wary of how the Reagan adrinistreti 
Despite their desire for MIGs, the Nicaraguan sme 
i 
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— Moecs has refused to commit itself to defending the Nicaracuan 
revolution. i 

— The 1-22 jet trainer aircraft have been sitting in port in Bulcaris 
for e5o:2 Swo months, suggesting that the Soviets may be rethinxing 
that delivery assuming it was intended for Nicaragua in the first i 
place. 





5, Others believed the Soviets may deploy MIGs in Nicsraqua before te 


US election is held because: - 

— ecw believes relations with the Reacan administration ere unlike: 
to improve and the Soviets would have little to lose fram such a : 
confrontation. 

— The Soviets micht calculate that the presence of th2 MICs would 
provoxe President Reagan to order military strixes—an ection which in 


turn coulé hurt his reelection orospects. 

— Pecent public statements sucgest the Sandinistas are trwins to peve 
the wey for MIG deliveries. 

— Nicerazuen, Cuban, ami Soviet desires to ceploy “IGs befcre the 
Cor.zaécra Treaty would go into effect. 


raft may have been made in order to: 





= the Soviets to provice MIGs; 
Esteslien a negotiating position, whereby they can offer not to 
receive MIGs if the other Contedora participants indicate their 
accestence of the current revised draft of the Contacora Treaty; 
— FEeichten international concern over the dancer of war, which coulc 
1e24 to increased pressure on the United States to alter its policies; 
— Preerpt US objections to their acquisition of less advanced jets suc* 
as the Czech-built L-39. 


« 





7. Despite cone hi Ste contrary, the group believes that no MICs 
presently are ‘in Nicaragua. According to OIA, they could be detected easily 
in cverne2d photography unless they were in hangars at Sandino Airport. 
re-e-= Defense Attache reporting leads us to believe that no MICs are in ths 





ae 
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ie L. Felcerson _ 


Bre a fied : 


mig menorandun is classified 
Secret Noforn in its entirety. 
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Central Intelligence Agency 
Office of the Deputy Director for Intelligence 





ail 


5 October 1984 


NOTE TO: Ed Sherman 
DD/OLL 


One thing that is worth stressing to Tox. 
Latimer is that this is an internal workin: 
group report. The group was called together 
to review the evidence and make sure that there 
was internal coordination among the requirement 
people and analysts. The NIO was involvec Sut 
it has not been coordinated in the Community. 


= 


- 


—- 
| 
‘~_* PY SG 
Richard J.~Xerr 
Acting Deputy Direcc-cr 
for Intelligence 


Attachment 
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ue DRE Ra COn) 
DnGese GARY -CHASE)’ CHIZF COUNSEL 
Daan: NOVE}2eR 7., 1984 
StUsstt:; POSSTSLE DELIVERY OF MIG-21s TO NICARAGUA 
Le The following information was received =rom Cia 


this mormming. There is nothing in the NED today-on this 
sudiect because of the sensitivity. of the sources invoivec. 
ne circumstantial case for an imminent deliverv'‘of) MIG-i ls 
is sc¥eng5,sbutvit issnot certain that:idG@s;are .aboard the 


¢ ship that is about to dock in Corint- 


ha 

+ 
22 
@ 
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6. Although the circumstantial case is 


are some uncertainties: 


wy 
() 
.8 ] 
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-- The Soviets have not previcuslv usec their 
own carriers for major arms ce:iiveries to 


Nicaragua. 


Ue There are additional possibly relatec cevelop=ments 


involving Sandinista violations of Houduran airspace and 


Serzitory.. 


-- One incident took place last night 


south of Tegucigalpa. Three to five NI-8 


tse 
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2G 
helicopters are thought to have éprrcachedc 
aa 


explosions. 


& C-i30-sent to investigate believes*oher it 
was Zired on by an SA-7 near the area. 


Tne C-130 also believes it spottec three 


suspicious armorec vehicles \mtmagiliibassdaey 
ine Sancdinistas are said to be familiar 
with wa_eiliiiinten@emmm aaving used ic in 


the bate! O/0:s.. 


i) 


-- in a seécvarete incident, there eppears to 
have been another penetration of Honduran 
airspace bv Nicaraguan. helicopters about 
sixty miles east of Tegucigalpa. This 
could have been related to a raid against 


a Contra base. 


+) =-_ 


There is a feeling that with resvect to the @Q@MMe incicen: 


- 


the Sandinistas may have been practicing for a possibte 


retaliation raid against a_eganineneaeang a aRORRIIIM, 


— 


i= =the U.S. were to take any action regarding the “ICs. 
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7 Necewher 1984 


NOTE FOR: Director, SOVA 
FROM: baba ¢ 


SURJECT: Soviet Intentions Concerning Delivery of Combat 
Aircraft to Nicaragua 


1. As you can see from my comments, I have a number of 
problems with this paper. Fundamentally, however, I don't think 
it contributes very much. We have had a month to think about 
what the Soviets were un to with Rakuriani ot bay vis that 
there are no considerations in this memo that ave not 
already thought of or that we have not already presented to them 
in one form or another. 


2. On substance, I am particularly struck by the complete 
absence of the main analytic point that you made to me at one 
point last weeksthat the timing suggested that the Soviets 
wanted, for both internal and external purposes, to send a 
message that mover toward the US and possible resumption of arms 
contro) talks would not be accompanied by any slackening of 
Soviet commitments in the Third World. Moreover, I do not find 
the argument that the disincentives outweigh the incentives to he 
persuasive. The truth of the matter is we just don't know 
whether they will send the MIGse and IT think it fe unhelpfully 
leading with our chin to make a prediction when ve really don't 
have anything to go on. Finally, I iust don't find the analysis 
very rigorous or persuasive. Non't get me wrong. The horton 
line of the memo--that the Soviets will not he sending the MICs 
in the foreseeable future--may well he true. In fact, I may lean 
in thet direction in wy own mind. T simply do not find the paper 
to he a significant contribution beyond what has already heen 
provided to the policymakers. I also find it vwerv loore, hoth 
analytically and editorially. 


Gates 
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7 7 March 1985 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Deputy Director for Intelligence 
Associate Deputy Director for Intelligence 


FROM: Gordon C. Oehler 
Director of Scientific and Weapons Research 


SUBJECT: Soviet SDI White Paper 


> 


1. We have been asked on a number of occasions for an unclassified 
“white paper" on Soviet SDI-related activities. Such a paper could go a 
long way toward helping the Administration in dealing with less knowledge- 
able critics around the world who think only the US has such research 


efforts. 


2. Attached is a rough draft by Carlos Avery~~ I would like your 
view as to if and how we should proceed from here. We could handle this 
like we did with the tech transfer unclassified--that is, publish it with- 
out attribution (although not deny it is ours) and distribute to other 
Government agencies as they desire. We could give it to another agency, 
such as the SDLO, for them to publish it. We could get State to publish 
it, as with the yellow rain paper. Or one of several other options. 


3, 1 think you will see as you read Carlos’ draft that there is a lot 
we can say at the unclassified level~-it's not chin in substance. I. guess 
I think it would be a good idea to get 1£ out in some way. 


4. This has not yet been coordinated. If you agree to print ic, we 
will clean it up, ‘get it coordinated, and submit it to you for another 


review. 
eee ee Ge 
a ce Pt teeves @. KPA 
Gordon C. Oehler 
Attachment: 
As stated 
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11 Mareh 1985 


MEMORANDUM FOR: The Honorable Kenneth W. Dan 
Deputy Secretary of State 


VADM Johan M..Poindexter, USN 
Deputy Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs 


The Honorable Fred C. Ikle 
Under Secretary of Defense for Policy 


SUBJECT : White Paper on SDI 


As the debate on SDI proceeds, ona subject notably absene 
from the discupsion has been Soviet work on new kinds of weapons 
e= including SDI-type technologies -- for strategic defense. 
Accordingly, we have prepared the attached unclassified 
background paper deseribing Soviet work on directed energy 
weapone and their role in strategic defense. 


We have provided the paper to the Defense Intelligence 
Agency with @ suggestion that DIA or DoD consider publication of 
an unclassified White Paper. In any event, I hope you will find 
thie material useful for subsequent public discussion, regardless 
of whether the White Paper is published. Needless to say, if we 
can be of further help, let me know. 


Sane 


Robert M. Gates 
Deputy Director for Intelligence 


Attachment: 
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NOTE TO: - Fritz Ersarch 
NIO/USSR 


12 teat 
: | t 4 
FROM: Deputy Director of Central Intelligence Att neat 


SUBJECT: NIE 11/30-86: Gorbachev's Policy Toward the Middle East 


1. I have some problems with this drafe. (U) 


2. It pays far too wuch attention to such elusive and relatively 
unisportant Soviet objectives as promoting Arab unity and reunifying the 
PLO and not nearly enough to the hard choices -=- both problems and 
opportunities -- that the Soviets are going to face in the Middle East in 
the near to eiddle term. Most significant of all, the estimate never 
even mentions the most serious potential development in the Middle East 
that is now on the ginds of almost everyone -— the prospect of a new 
Syrian-Israeli war as a result of the Soviet military buildup of Syria 
and Assad's determination to get back at least a piece of the Golan » 
Heights. Assad has sade no secret of his intentions, the Israelis are as 
nervous as hell about it, and even we have begun to focus on the issue.- 
However, not a word in this estimate about it. Where do the Soviets cone 
from on this issue? Do they know what he's doing? If not, why not? And 
if so, are they prepared for the consequences. QF 


3. Om the Iran-Iraq war, are the Soviets as concerned as ve ere 
about the likelihood of a long-term Iranian victory, given their support 
for Iraq? What are the isplications of this for them? There is wore 
going on than meets the eye betveen the Soviets and the Iranians. What 
about the story of two senior Soviet officials going to Tehran to warn 
the Iranians about pushing their advantage tco far. What about the 
possibility of expanding Soviet-Iranian economic ties and opportunities 
presented to the Soviets by any regime change in Tehran, not just the 
arrival of a pro Soviet regine. sp 


4. The equation in North Africa has changed with the US attack on 
Libya. Beyond the potential of getting more military presence in Libya, 
what are the Soviets concerns? They clearly disassociated theauselves 
from Qadhafi in termus of support against the US in eny weaningful vay 
other than the supply of wore arms. What has that done to their image in 
the rest of the Arab world? Sap : 
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5. What about the campaign to win over some of the’moderate Arabs? 
Did nec the events in Aden set this back considerably? What do the 
Soviets have to offer these people? 


6. I found the description of Soviet objectives and advantages and 
eo on listed at several points in the estimate to be lists that could 
have been written fifteen years ago. They are general and unhelpful. Gib 


7. Overall, while the estimate in one place or another touches on a 
number of important issues, it is so long and unfocused that the 
policymaker simply would not get anything out of it. I think these hard 
issues and opportunities that Gorbachev is going to come up against in 
the next couple of years need to be addressed in crisp, straightforward 
terss that point out the dangers and opportunities. An estimate half as 
long as this could do that job. 


pe Gates 
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12 July 1583 


NOTE TC:..Director, .NESA 
FSON Ss Deputy Director for Intelligence 


SUBJECT: Libya: Impact of Economie Sanctions 


Bob -- 


1. This seems to' me too narrow a cut at this subject and 
presumes an important lack of sophistication on the part of 
Veliotes and other policymakers. I think it is fairly well 
documented that few, if any, expected the sanctions to have a 
significant economic impact or to cause Qadhafi to change his 
stripes. 


Ze It seems to me that they went ahead as a political 
gesture to dramatize Cadhafi's behavior, rivet attention on his: 
activities, and try to ostracize him. It was done in part to 
encourage internal opposition to him and, finally, tod get him to 
back away from threats to US officials and foreign adventurisnm. 
Some of these goals were met, some were not. (The oil embargo 
and withdrawal of oil companies and US citizens, for example, was 
done for their own safety and because the Administration thought 
it inconsistent for the US to be pumping billions into Cachafi's 
coffers which he was then using against us and our friends). 


55 I have three additional protlems with the paper: 


-- Most importantly, the paper conveys (unintentionally or 
not) a strong bias on the part of the author against 
economic sanctions. The analysis simply does not sound 
objective. 

-- Second, I believe the paper is too generalized for those 
interested in the topic. Hee 


-- Finally, the paper has the underlying but unproven 
assupption that Libya has been pushed further into the 
Soviet camp by our sanctions. No attempt is made to 
prove this through an examination of trade cata or asset 
reporting on substitutes for embargoed US gcods. These 
references add to an aura of Slanted analysis. 
\ 
&. In sum, the gaper reads like the author had reached his 
S ¢civsicns at tne steginnirng and then researcned anc wrote the 
paper to sutstantiate the conclusions. 
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5. Tne things I have said represent a feiriy hard jucgen: 
on the analyst. I want you to know privately that before I reac 
this paper it was reac by <Qgmiiaiawies an cngupiGlbte sno cae <0 
the sane conclusion. I then,without indicating any of the 
comments or criticisms made in the front office, aske 

to review it for me -=- she too reached the sane 

conclusion. I am fairly confident that Nixe did not intend thse 
his paper convey this message and I am fairly confident that he 
did not consciously set out to prove & particular point. b5ut 
four very different readers came away with the sane impression -- 
two of the three having read the paper before I did and the thire 
being unaware of my views. The paper is disapfroved. Srould you 
and ike want to discuss it further Ii would be happy to do so. 


Robert M. Gates 
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21 July 1983 


é Talking Points 
LIBYA: Impact of Sanctions 


We agree to cancel the paper from the research program, but 
would like to respond to several of your comments. 


We disagree that few, if any, policymakers expected the 
sanctions to have a significant economic impact or to cause 
Qadhafi to change his stripes. ‘While some policymakers saw the 
sanctions as a symbolic gesture, a larger number beleived 
sanctions would have a significant impact. This is evidenced by: 

-- The production of a SNIE in December 1981 on the impact 

of economic sanctions; at the NFIB meeting that approved 
the SNIE, Wm held up a copy of the SNIE and stated 
that he hoped that the next time we are charged with 
writing papers to support US policy people remember this 


SNIE. 
a -- A 17 December memo fron Reems to the DCI on 
the severe discrepancy on Libyan policy between . 


policymakers and the Intelligence Community. This memo 
states "To sum up, the Intelligence Community unaniaously 
feels the proposed sanctions would be counter- 
productive. If they are applied, their symbolic nature 
must be clearly understood. I do not believe the policy 
level task force personnel are seized with this fact." 


-- A draft of the discussion paper from a 4 February NSC 
meeting which states "Economic sanctions such as an 
embargo of Libyan oil and a ban on exports to Libya, as 
well as other economic and military measures are intended 
not only to signal Qadhafi about our displeasure, but to 
pressure him as well to cease his policies of 
international terrorism and aggression." 

-- Al September 1982 meeting of the Libyan Working Group | 
called by@ to “review the effects of our econonic 
neassures.” If the sanctions were only a symbolic © 
gesture, why hold this meeting? 

we agree that the author and reviewers of the paper pretty 

well knew the conclusions the paper would reach before it was 
written and in fact do have a bias against economic sanctions as 
aprlied against Libya. We fail to see any problem with this, 
however, since this simply reflects the experience, knowledge, 
and judgment of the indivicuals involved. \ 
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-- The author no doubt was influenced by one of the 
reviewers of the paper who was involved with the 
implementing of sanctions against Iran and is 
knowledgeable about sanctions against Cuba--in neither 
case were US objectives obtained. 


-- Moreover, an OGI case study of economic sanctions 
prepared for Bconcluded that "In none of the 
cases did the’ imposition of economic sanctions force a 
country to reverse the actions that triggered the 
sanctions." Given this historical background, it is 
difficult not to be biased against Libyan sanctions 
seeing how our basic objectives as set forth in NSC 
papers were “to end Libyan support for terrorism, to 
inhibit Libya from undermining governments friendly to 
the US, and to influence Libya to stop assassination 
efforts." 


-- On the question of prejudged conclusions, the author had 
closely followed the impact of the sanctions for over a 
year and had prepared talking points and briefings on the 
impact of the sanctions during that time. Therefore it 
is only natural that he had a good idea of what his 
conclusions would be prior to setting pen to paper. : 

Regarding two comments in the margin of page 5S of the paper, 

NSC documents and State cables clearly indicate that our 

statements on threats against US officials and extraterritoral 

application of US law are correct. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: 


VIA 3 
FROM Hy 
SUBJECT FY 


UNCLASSIFIED: srr ~ INTERNAL USE ONLY 2 are eat 


NFAC 222-01 


ced le 


Director of Central Intelligence 





Director, National Foreign z 
Assessment Center 


Helene L. Boatner 
Director, Political Analysis 


Draft SNIE 11/2-81 Gonets~Ticraciso) 


The attached memorandum was prepared in 
tesponse to your request of 24 April 1981 by 
Melvin A. Goodman and Lyn Ekedahl, USSR-EE 


Division, Office of Political Analysis. 
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nS 25ree with drafs SNIE ++/2 tnat: UNCLASSIFIED 


~- Soviet support for revolutionary violence is clear and substantial. 


-- Soviet training and military aid provide a variety of third-world 
militants with the capability of performing either terrorist or 
more conventional paramilitary operations. 


-- The Soviets Support revolutionary Organizations and states: that use 
terrorism as one element of their policies when such organizations 
help to further Soviet foreign policy goals. 


We ¢icfer with the judgment that the evidence on certain aspects of 
Soviet policy toward terrorist groups is "inconclusive" and “ambiguous.” In 
fact, the evidence strongly points to the following: 


-- The Soviets do not instigate, coordinate, er control terrorist 
2ccivities. 


“- ‘tnere is no direct collaboration between the USSR and such purely 
terrerist organizations as Baader-Meinhof, the Red Brigades, PIRA, 
ars she Japanese Red Arny. 


-- The Soviets do not supply them directly with military assistance or 
Sty Seb se 


Moscow has stayed at arms's length from such groups for political and 
Prag=aci= Saascns, Ast suz cf any sense of moral compunction: 


-- These groups are not susceptible to Soviet control or authority. 


— Reliance on terrorism diverts revolutionary groups from the 
activities needed to build a broad-based movement. 


-- Terrorism has led to repression cf local Communist Parties and to 
the establishment of anti-Soviet regimes in such countries as 
Uruguay and Turkey. 


For these reasons, the Soviets have advised such clients as the PLO and ZAPU 
Sactic, Cet. ae ee 


against terrorism as a tactic. —— 


The above memorandun ise 


UNGERSSISIED 
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UNCLASSIFIED 4 


Cl 1200-83 
14 February 1982 


MEMORANDUM ane 
FROM: Robert M. Gates 

Deputy Director for Intelligence 
SUBJECT: NIE on Soviets and the Third World 


Per your request, | have read the attached draft and, unhappily, find it to be rather 
dry and lacking any sense of the dynamics of Soviet involvement in the Third World and 
why involvement in the Third World is important to the Soviet Union. 


—The draft couid do with an historicoLintraducrion pointing out that the Third World 
has had ideological and political importance for the Soviet Union since the 
Revolution and the subsequent Baku Conference. There is no need to belabor this 
point or turn it into on historical troct, but without such a section one has only a 
snapshot of Soviet involvement in the Third World that tends too much to reflect on 
Present opportunities and power balances and less on the ideological and political 
motives that have impelled the Soviet Union to an octivist role in the Third World 
now for more than 60 years. This should be followed then by a brief review of Soviet 
involvement beginning in the early 1950s, including the kinds of cssistance provided, 
during the 1950s and 1960s and the kinds of setbocks that the Soviets suffered 
culminating perhaps in their expulsion from Egypt in 1972. 


This section would then draw the distinction between the policies that the Soviets 
pursued until the mid-1970s and then'the different kind of involvement that the 
Soviets have sponsored since that time, including a modernization of the Cuban 
armed forces to encourage Cube's greater role abroad. This description of the 
change in Soviet tactics and approach should very explicitly point out the 
conclusions we believe they must have drawn from the US explusion from Vietnam 
and the perceived carte blanche that it was likely to give them in the Third World 
for at least some time. The shift in toctics to which | refer draws both on the 
lessons of Egypt and Chile and pointed the Soviets in the direction of greater support 
for regimes supported directly by surr e forces or foreign help and dependent 
upon those forces to remain in power. coc Ethiopia and to a lesser extent 
Nicorague are outstanding examples of this change. Moreover, the improvement in 
the military. capabilities of each, and especially the internal security forces, ore 
important points to note. 


UNGLASSIFIED 
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| UNCLASSIFIED 


SUBJECT: NIE on Soviets and the Third World 


In sum, this estimate misses the whole historical significance of Soviet involvement 

in the Third World and the ways in which their toctics and approach have changed in 

the postwor period. The reader cannot understand Soviet activities in the Third 

World without some understanding of these changes. The importance of the changes 7 
; the? : 


is reflected by the fact that the Soviets have allowed theit relationship with the . 
Unit: tates to mere = a respects over the last eight years over the question 
of their involvement j i his canno explained only by striving 

for marginal advantage. It is the political and ideological imperative that must be 
considered as well. Involvement in the Third World is proof to the Soviets that their 
revolution is still alive. The change in tacties is o reflection of their determination 

to avoid wherever possible repetition of the failures of the 1960s and early 1970s. 

This whole section need be only three or four pages long. 


—As for one of the major Soviet motives, particularly in Central America, the draft 
fails to mention the benefits involved in diverting the US from larger issues such os 
Evrope7INF the strategic competition, and also potential impact o F a? 
















splitting by making if more difficult for the US 
to respond not only in the Third World but elsewhere as well. 





—On the question of economic support, | think the draft should point out thet we are, 
likely to see Soviet behavior very much in line with its approach to Nicaragua, that 
is, warning them not to throw away the benefits of trade aid and investment from 
the West. They simply will not provide the kind of econornic assistance that is 
needed. Political and military assistance will be made available in all possible ways ? 
but the Soviets will! counsel the country on how to best take advantage of divisions in 
Western Europe and the US in order to get the financial and trade advantages. 


—On page !0 the-estimate draft contends that Moscow believes thot the US is is now 
more willing to counter Soviet activities in the Third World than during the 
immediate post-Vietnam years. | think it is not possible yet to draw that conclusion 
and | think the Soviets themselves have not drawn that conclusion. So far, except in 
El Salvador, the Soviets principally have seen American rhetoric since 1975 and very 
little action. We are still not a player in Angola. Other than diplomatically we are 
not involved elsewhere in southern Africa, and we are playing no role at all in the 
Iran-Iraq wor. The only place they know we are involved to any degree ct all isin | 
Afghanistan. In short they may see a greater willingness to let CIA carry some 
burden for the United States abroad, but they do not yet see the willingness of the 
American people and Congress to support an overt American role in the Third Fe 
World. This is a terribly important distinction in terms of the political message it - 
conveys. 
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SUBJECT: NIE on Soviets and the Third World 


—On page 24, the draft indicates that Soviets will have more difficulty in gaining new 
Clients thon after first becoming active in the Third World in the 1950s. Again, this 
does not reflect the change in Soviet tactics. It is much easier for the Soviets to let 
the Cubans or the Libyans or others develop such clients and to support them 
indirectly than it is to do so directly. Examples include Grenada and potentially 
Suriname. The Soviets make no investment whatsoever but the Cubons carry the 
major burden and then the Soviets can come in behind with support. This would be 
true in the event Libya is successful in Chad as well. In short, the estimate misses a 
major historical and political development in failing to point out the change in 
Soviet tactics in the last eight years in Soviet involvement in the Third World end 
just how surrogotes are used in the Third World. This is a fundamental flaw in the 
draft in my judgment. i a 

2p INT na Sh OD 

—The draft fails to toke adequate account of recen we have’ 
ecquired on the nature and extent of Soviet active measures in the Third World in 
Africa, the Islamic world, and elsewhere. These reports and political strategy they 
convey should be discussed in some detail in the estimate in my view. 


—Finally, the draft does not document some mundone, but very important, advantages 
the Soviets bring to the Third World competition, including training of all kinds— , 
from insurgent training to scholarships at Lumumba University. In this and other 
ways, they are simply better organized for the competition than we. 


—In sum, the estimate is basically a snapshot with a great deal of detail ond the 
problems and opportunities confronting the Soviets in the Third World. But what | 


find locking is any sense of the change in the Saviet approach to the Third World 
over the last severai years and that pulls together for the policymaker something 
more than the specifics we have been feeding them for the past three or four years— 
something that provides a synthesis of what it all means in terms of larger Soviet 
imperatives and motives in that port of the world. The estimate seems to conclude 
thet fewer opportunities will present themselves to the Soviets in the 1980s than 
before for o variety of reasons and that the opportunities the Soviets have exploited 
will begin to present them with increased problems. | think this overlooks the 
creativity of the Soviet approach in the last seven or eight years, the fact that they 
ore crecting new opportunities through different approaches, and that they are much 
better thon we in exploiting problem areas that offer benefit more for the 
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trouble they give to the West than for the advantages they provide to the East. 
These points are not brought out at all. What the policymaker needs right now (and 
has needed for several years) is the synthesis of where the Soviets are coming from 
in the Third World historically, how their tactics have changed over time to give us 
the present situation, ond future directions—the depth of their commitment to 
present policies in the Third World. In short, | see a lot more trouble for us in the 
Third World in the years ahead because it's easier to make trouble than it is fo solve 
it. This estimate does not convey the dynamic opportunity this gives the Soviets 
given their own tactical creativity. 


Roberf/M. Gates 
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17 Meteber 1984 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Director, SOVA 
FROM: Deputy Director for Intelligence 


SUBJECT: ussR-Afghanistan: Exploring Options 


ty. wetefindgthe attached paper to be very superficial and 
wery much of @ piece with earlier papers done on this subject. 
It seezs to se that if you ere to look at Moscow's eptions, you 
have to research the progress eof the insurgency and its prospects 
be able to get at how the Soviets think they are doing. Also, 
you have to halance that view against planned increases in aid 
for the insurgents and the likelihood that those significant 
increases will he known to the Soviets. Por exauple: > 


-- It seems to me that the first step in looking at what 
the Soviets sight do is to assess the level of 
insurgent activity, say ever the last two years. Tsing 


@ | wed rider the methodology developed by ALA ey ein 
™ Poor pwore ts of measuring the progress ef the insurgents in £1 


mosionws comlerirovorny 


Salvador, you need to develop some data covering the 
last two years or 80 that deal in comparative terns 


be Packard 

etirh bh vas\nows vith numbers of dneidents, territory held, nuaber of 
Dols se. oe yr've tlam casualties, amount of equipment lost, number and size 
rca 2 yer & wer ef attacks, aircraft losses, sabotage, and so forth. 


Only when you have this kind of a data base can you 


9 Se reporny. determine whether from a Soviet standpoint the z 


insurgency is getting worse er continuing at roughly 
the same level. 1 would argue that if the data shows 
that there has not been a significant dnerease in 
insurgent activities over the last couple of yeats, 


ae : then the sotives for significant increase in Soviet 
Angeey. 't loots ke re resources devoted to the war are less compelling. On 
(aii be down. MAYO’ prece the other hand, if those data show steady or steep 


- itn NEDA 40 Give OF asserstent inereases in insurgent activity and Soviet losses, then 
1a prow te wes telly por. the sotivation for doing something different in @ 
pr wl peruaption 2rd significant way is heightend. 


i 


’ 


oy 


ig Ma tlt 


SA At present you don't convince the reader of anything. 
Development of data would give a factual base as 
opposed to & kind of journalistic approach on the 


fate tra herr ' 
- CL BY SIGNER 
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Nature of the situation the Soviets face at the present 
time and how seriously they view their situation. 


-- Similarly, I don't think you can do this paper 
oblivious to the significant inereases in aid to the 
insurgents that are projected for the next year or so, 
increases that the Soviets are likely to learn about 
through leaks as they did the $59 million increase 
earlier this year. What impact will this have on the 
Soviets as they consider their options? 


2. %In short, I find the paper superficial and unpersuasive, 
largely because the detailed digging that has to be done to . 
provide a factual base on which to sake some judgments about 
Soviet perceptions of how the war is going has not been done. 
Sharp and steady increases over a period of two years, month to 
month, would suggest that more of the same is not enough and that 
the Soviets would have to consider more seriously more dramatic 
action. On the other hand, if those increases in insurgent 
activity are not so dramatic then as noted above the need for 
strong action is not so great. 


3. I think these are important questions and I think the 
research is worth doing but let's get our fingers down into the 


dirt and get some information on which we can base our 
speculation. 


Robert Gates & 


ce: D/NESA 
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16 Ocecver 1986 


NOTE TC: Deputy Director for lacelligence 


FROM: Deputy Director of Cantral Intelligence 


SE eaten! 


SUBLECT: Soviee Analysis 


tL. I com€inue to worsy that we are not being creacive enough in che 
way “@ are analyzing incernal Soviee developmants., It seems co me we are 
looking at Soviet domescic (scetal) and economic issues in serms of 
relatively straighc Line projections, vased on the methodologies and daca 
sources ¢nac have dominated our analysis in the past, wishous opening new 
Lines of inquiry, asking rsw cuestions and exploizing previously Ps 
underucilized sources, Sy - 


2g) 20 @Xzaple, with respece to new questions, 


-- From talking to Soviet defacters and emigres, and people who are 
fn touch wish siddle lavel Soviec officials in one way or 
another, I sense that there is a great deal wore turbulence and 
unhappiness in chesSoviee Union than we are conveying i{n anyching 
we nave written, I am hearing thet there is growing restiveness 
over Gorbachev's decand that people work harder and drink less 
and yet his failure to provide any additional compensations or 
aeasures co ease daily living. If chis is erve popularly, then 
to what degree ig it reflected also et lower levels of the Parcy, 
ware these denends are joined by che campaign against corruption 

; and the removal of job security? While I do noc disagree wich 
OUr analysis chac his leadership 1g not threatened directly, to 
what degree aay nis effectiveness as a nations] Leader and his 
internal and foreign policies be affected by a growing and 
pereepeible undercurrent of resistance and unhappiness both in 
the Party and in che population ae a whole. Is his honeymoon 
over? I juee sense from what I hear and read chat there is a 
Sreat deal more turbulence under che surface in the Soviec Union 
than we have conveyed to anyone and chat ic has pocencially ; 
‘mportanc ramifications for doch Gorbachev and us. I just con't 
sense that we're digging into this enough. 
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Similarly, wieh the economy. [2 seems cS. ae 2hac our work on che 
econoay still is very traditional... TE .serikes se tat ic ts less: 
taportanc chee Gorbachev raise che level of GNP growth chec che 
‘isd of growth chat he is achieving -— that ‘4s, Che Leperacive 
for sedernizacion. whac kind ef success is he having here? 
Again, this cles back into che firss point. flow long can he 
guscain any taprovement with an increasingly disillusioned public 
that expected change and doesn't feel thac ica geccing ic. Ta 
this consectios, I continue eo believe chat we have sce paid 
enough attention to emigre Seviet ecouonists and others because 
some of che shings they say don't square with our economic sodels 
or perceptions. —— and this doesa't have to do sigply with defense 
spending. 


To what degree, tf ac all, have we failed co give adequate 
actencion co what Gorbachev actually has done? While ve have 
talked about Cinkering with the system, has he actually done a 
great deal sore then chat and set in motion even sore to create 
the possibility of qualitacive change in che Soviet system over 8 
several year period. We seea to be focusing oa changes in the 
party and governsene =~ what sbout the econcay?.. dre ve uissing 
some significance changes underway? I aa concerned that ve are so 
caught up ian the day co day ¢Cactical and discrete changes he is 
making and ceasusing Shem againse sowe larger objeccive called 
“reforn,” thae we say not be pulling sogecher al. the strands in 
such a way as Co idencify the cumulative scope of whas he is up 
te. 


I was intrigued when some SOVA analyses told me about the changes 
ac boch che writers and cinematographers congresses. Using these 
as a base line, has Gorbachev sec in wotion @ “thaw” in the 
Soviee Union, which will de difficule fer cha Sovier leadership 
to control? 


, 


In sum, L aw worried that there are a lot of quescioas chat one 


hears from Soviec snalyscs and in discussions with various perple chat we 
are noc doing any publishing on. T am concerned thac ve are in a ruc and 
may not be recognizing significant change in che Soviet Union even as 1c 

is taking place. TI'm'aot arguing chac all these things are true, 2 just 
don't see che issues being addressed in our publicacions. Everything 


seems too pat. 
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MONETARY AWARDS SINCE 1985 


DUANE R. CLARRIDGE 


Senior Intelligence Service Awards and Stipends 


1985 


1986 


1987 


Performance Award (15%) 

For superior performance as Chief, Latin America 
Division 

Performance Award (10%) 

For superior performance as Chief, European 
Division 

Meritorious Officer Stipend 

For the establishment of the Counterterrorism 
Center 


ALAN D. FIERS, JR. 


Senior Intelligence Service Awards and Stipends 


+1985 
1986 


1987 


Performance Award (10%) 

For superior performance 

Meritorious Officer Stipend 

For superior performance as Chief, Central 
American Task Force 

Distinguished Officer Stipend 

For superior performance as Chief, Central 
American Task Force 


CLAIR E. GEORGE’ 


Senior Intelligence Service Awards and Stipends 


1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 


Al 


Performance Award (15%) 
Performance Awarc= (20%) 
Performance Award (15%) 
Performance Award (5%) 


performance awards given for his outstanding 


So re as the Deputy Director for Operations. 
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Chairman Boren. We will stand in recess. I would ask Members 
to please be in the President’s Room 

Senator RupMAN. While you are doing that, I noticed that Sena- 
tor Hollings introduced the Matthews letter. I had no objection to 
that. I would not assume that anybody would object to Webster’s 
letter. The press has asked for it. 

Chairman Boren. Without objection, we will enter both the Mat- 
thews letter and the Webster letter into the record. 

[The documents referred to follow:] 
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Mark E. Matthews 
#1 St. Andrew’s Plaza 
New York, NY 10007 
September 30, 1991 

BY FAX AND FEDEX 


Honorable David L. Boren 
Chairman 

Honorable Frank H. Murkowski 
Vice-Chairman 

Select Committee on Intelligence 
United States Senate 

Washington, D.C. . 20510 


Re: Confirmation Hearings for R t Gates 
Testimony of Mr. Melvin A. Goodman 


Dear Mr. Chairman and Mr. Vice-Chairman: 


I have been provided with four pages of testimony by 
Mr. Melvin Goodman before the Committee (pages 34-37) and have 
been asked by the Select Committee’s staff to comment about 
certain passages relating to my position as Judge William H. 
Webster’s Special Assistant at the CIA. 


The first two full paragraphs on page 35 of Mr. 
Goodman’s testimony appear to imply that another special 
assistant and I were brought to the CIA by Judge Webster for the 
purpose of conducting a secret investigation of DDCI Gates. In 
fact, Judge Webster never in any way, at any time, asked me to 
conduct an investigation of the DDCI and accordingly, never asked 
me to keep any such investigation secret from the DDCI. My 
service as Special Assistant to the DCI was simply a continuation 
of the same position that I had held with Judge Webster at the 
FBI prior to his nomination as DCI. 


Immediately prior to discussing my alleged role, Mr. 
Goodman also stated that "Webster was quite aware, I believe, 
that the CIA was being politicized." I wish to inform the 
Committee that Judge Webster never expressed any such "awareness" 
in my presence. 


With respect to the alleged investigation, I believe 
that Mr. Goodman is referring to an incident in the late spring 
or early summer of 1988, when I met a Soviet analyst named 
Jennifer Glaudemans. I recall our first meeting as a social 
lunch at work, arranged after we found out that we both had 
attended the same graduate program. During that conversation, 
the subject of the DDCI came up, and Ms. Glaudemans related some 
concerns about the DDCI’s objectivity within the Soviet 
analytical division and alleged personnel changes designed to 
further the DDCI’s analytical views. My recollection of the 
allegations is that they were directed primarily to the period 
prior to Judge Webster’s arrival at the CIA. Neither prior to 
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nor during my meeting with Ms. Glaudemans did I consider the 
meeting an “investigation" of the DDCI. However, because@#part of 
my respo sibilities for Judge Webster included keeping my ears 
open to potential problems, I heard Ms. Glaudemans out. I simply 
wanted to determine if these complaints needed to be raised with 
Judge Webster. 


: I also recall another brief meeting in my office on 
this same topic.to which Ms. Glaudemans brought another Soviet 
analyst. I do not recall whether Ms. Glaudemans suggested this 
meeting or whether she produced the other analyst in response to 
an inquiry by me as to whether her views were shared by others. 
During that meeting, the other analyst expressed concern about 
the DDCI learning of the meeting, and I assured her that I would 
keep their names to myself. Perhaps this is the genesis of Mr. 
Goodman‘’s testimony about something being kept from the DDCI. 
Mr. Goodman also states that I made calls, including one to hin. 
I do not remember making any such calls or ever speaking with or 
meeting with Mr. Goodman. (I suppose that it is conceivabie that 
I had a very brief conversation with him if a particular 
allegation needed to be clarified or if Ms. Glaudemans or the 
other analyst indicated that he wanted to speak with me.) To my 
recollection, I only spoke with Ms. Glaudemans and the other 
Soviet analyst for a brief period simply to determine the nature 
of the complaints that they were making in order to decide what, 
if anything, to tell Judge Webster. 


Shortly after the two conversations above, the 
Inspector General’s report on the Soviet analytical division 
arrived in the DCI’s office, and it contained a section on the 
perceptions »f politicization. I noted the report to Judge 
Webster, but never had a conversation with him about it or the 
conversations above due to my departure from the CIA shortly 
thereafter. My primary concern had been alleviated, however, in 
that the report had detected and investigated the issue. It was 
my opinion that the Inspector General had investigated the 
essential problem communicated to me by Ms. Glaudemans and the 
other analyst (the perception of politicization) and had made the 
findings contained therein. 


In summary, my two relatively casual meetings with 
Soviet analysts should not be misconstrued as a secret 
investigation by Judge Webster through me of Mr. Gates. This 
simply is not true. Lastly, I am not aware of any facts or 
allegations concerning the politicization issue not already 
before the Committee. If the Committee requires any further 
information, I can be reached at the above address at the United 
States Attorney’s Office in the Southern District of New York. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Mark E. Matthews 
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WILLIAM H. WEBSTER 


September 27, 1991 


The Honorable Warren B. Rudman 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510-2902 
Dear Senator Rudman: 

| This is in response to your inquiry 
concerning my recollection of certain allegations 
made by witnesses during testimony taken by the 
Senate Select Committee on Intelligence on 
September 25, EOO1s 

A routine inspection of the Office of 
Seamet Analysis ("SOVA") was conducted in 1988 
and reached my office approximately June 26, 
1988. It contained two recommendations designed 
to improve the quality and flow of intelligence, 
‘both of which were approved. ) 

I did not commission any other study on 
the subject of SOVA intelligence production and 
analysis nor did I authorize anyone working for 
me to investigate allegations of politicalization 
of analysis outside the Inspector General 
process. Moreover, everything that I saw was 


submitted contemporaneously to my Deputy, Robert 
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Gates. No one was ever at any time instructed to 
keep any information or the fact of any activity 
from him. 

I have discussed this matter with the 
individual who was my special assistant from the 
time I became DCI in 1987 until shortly after the 
Inspector General‘s report was submitted. He 
advises that he had listened to complaints from 
two junior analysts in the SOVA division but had 
not reported this to me in view of the Inspector 
General’s report which addressed the subject 
matter. That report concluded that the 
perception of politicalization was a problem 
within the Division but that the inspectors had 
found no convincing evidence that it was in fact 
occurring - 

| During the two years that he served as 
Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, Mr. 
Gates fully supported my policy of reflecting 
divergent or alternative views on significant 


subjects in ways in which those differences would 
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WILLIAM H. WEBSTER 


be readily apparent to the readers of the 
finished intelligence. 


Sincerely, 


ED Sa 


William H./ Webster 


WHW: ceh 
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Chairman Boren. I would note that they are not sworn testimo- 
ny REY case, but we will enter both of those letters into the 
record. 

We will have a Members only meeting in the President’s Room 
between votes and will resume here at approximately 5:00. I say to 
the members of the panel, I know that many of you have travel 
plans. We will do our very best to complete the questioning of the 
panel as quickly as possible. 

Thank you very much. 

[A recess was taken from 4:27 p.m. to 5:51 p.m.] 

Senator MurkowskI [presiding]. I would ask the panel to be 
seated, please. 

I would like to accommodate Mr. Fuller, who has to leave at 6:45, 
while remaining mindful of the commitment made to the Members 
that we would break at 6:00 and come back in at 7:30. Senator 
Metzenbaum is the next Senator who will be questioning. Is it pos- 
sible, Senator, that you would care to address first any questions to 
Mr. Fuller? 

Senator METZENBAUM. What I will do, if it’s all right with you, 
Mr. Chairman, is address only Mr. Fuller for maybe 10 minutes or 
so, and then come back with the balance of my 45 minutes to an 
hour of questioning. 

Senator DeConcin1. 45 minutes to an hour? [General laughter. ] 

Senator METZENBAUo. I just wanted to be sure that you were lis- 
tening to me. 

Senator MurKkowskI. Both Senator DeConcini and I listened in- 
tensely to that, and we jumped off our seats. 

Maybe if you would just care to use as much time as you have 
allotted, which is 15 minutes, for the questions to Mr. Fuller, and 
then if you run out of questions of Mr. Fuller, perhaps Senator 
DeConcini, myself, and Senator Rudman could 

Senator RupMAN. Mr. Chairman, that’s fine. Anything the Chair 
wants to do. You know, we had a meeting a little while ago at 
which we made a decision we are going to break from 6:00 to 7:30. 
People make plans, and then all of a sudden we are not going to do 
that. That’s fine, but I will stay here as long as I can. 

Senator MurkowskI. No, the Senator misunderstood the inten- 
tion of the Chair. The intention of the Chair is to break at 6:00. 
But to try to accommodate Mr. Fuller, who will not be with us 
after 6:00-——— 

Senator RupMan. I thought you said that Senator DeConcini 
would ask some questions after that? 

Senator MurxkowskI. If there is any remaining time that Senator 
Metzenbaum does not use—— 

Senator RupMAN. Between now and 6:00? Senator Metzenbaum 
is not going to leave any time between now and 6:00. 

Senator MurkowskI. Well, let us try it anyway. 

Senator Metzenbaum, it will be the intention of the Chair to 
recess within 15 minutes, which will be approximately 6:10. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First let. me preface my remarks by saying to all six of you that I 
think you do a great public service in coming forward to testify. I 
think it is tougher for those three who have come forward to be 
critical and to raise questions and to state their own views. I am 
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sure you have had sleepless nights and you have had concerns and 
reservations, and have looked at yourself in the mirror before you 
came here, and even since you’ve been here. 

But I think you have done the country a great public service and 
I, for one, want to acknowledge that and say thank you in the 
strongest possible terms. 

For those who have spoken in the contrary vein, supporting Mr. 
Gates, I appreciate also your coming forth and indicating your 
views. I believe that you believe everything that you are saying, 
and I think that we are looking at people—— 

Senator MurkowskI. I wonder if the Senator could speak a little 
more into the microphone; it is hard to hear. 

Senator METZENBAUM. This is the first time in my life that some- 
one said they could not hear me. [General laughter. ] 

I will do so, Mr. Chairman. So I thank all of you. 

Mr. Fuller, let me see if my recollection of your testimony is cor- 
rect. I thought that I heard you say that there was not any real 
belief that there were any moderates in Iran and that there was no 
really credible thinking along that line. I am almost certain I 
heard you say that, and yet when I read your memo of, I guess it is 
May 7—yes—of 1985, you say something like the following: “Events 
in Teheran are moving towards the crucial denouement with Kho- 
meini’s death or even before he dies, during which the U.S.-Soviet 
struggle for major influence in Teheran may be decided. It is possi- 
ble that the moderates could win out in the end, but a weakened 
and increasingly chaotic regime is not the best formula for the 
emergence of moderation.” 

Were you not actually saying—you did say—that the moderates 
could win out? And does that not contradict the representations 
you made to us earlier? 

Mr. FuLLer. Senator, I do not think that there is a contradiction, 
but let me just say that I think, first of all, there is a great deal of 
mirth over the subject of Iranian moderates. One of the jokes is 
that, you know, a moderate is a mullah who has run out of bullets. 
[General laughter.] 

I think that there have been and there remain within the spec- 
trum of the Iranian Government and the powers that be, people 
who are more moderate or more pragmatic than others. I mean, 
never mind that these people are all someone off there to the left 
or the right, depending, but basically there are those who are iden- 
tified in estimates that we did repeatedly that said there are these 
groups which we identify as pragmatic, others as radicals, others as 
conservatives, others as ultraconservatives. 

And what these mean, you would have to read the estimates to 
be most precise, but fairly clear delineation of different types of ap- 
proaches. I think Rafsanjani was clearly marked as a moderate 
way back in 1984. He had limited influence and power, but clearly 
a moderate. And now as his powers emerge, we’ve seen Iran becom- 
ing more and more moderate. 

Senator MeTzENBAum. The only point I am making is that you 
had represented to us, as I understood it, that you were not one of 
those who thought the moderates could win out, that you were not 
in that camp at all. 
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Mr. Fu.ter. No, I think, sir, I was trying to say that none of us 
felt that there was a pro-American group in the outfit waiting, just 
waiting for contacts to pull a pro-American coup and get back to 
being like the Shah was, if there was any expectation of that. I 
don’t think there—we never felt—said—in any of our estimates 
that the United States had a real chance of getting a major foot- 
hold back in Iran. We thought at best it would have to be by proxy 
of some other Western state, if we had a chance for it. 

Senator METZENBAUM. In 1986, during our Iran-contra inquiry, 
an NSC staff member named Howard Teicher testified before this 
Committee as follows: “In the course of some discussions that I had 
with Graham Fuller in April of 1985, Graham and I considered 
other possible courses of action that might help us cope with what 
we saw as a declining situation in Iran. 

One suggestion that Graham developed and which was subsequently codified in a 
memo from Graham Fuller to the Director of Central Intelligence on May 17, 1985, 


and provided to me and several others, included the suggestion that the U.S. should 
reconsider its policy of preventing any and all arms from making their way to Iran. 


Subsequent testimony by Bob Gates has tended to de-emphasize 
the distinctly policy-oriented origins of the May 1985 update of the 
Iran estimate. But in your own testimony yesterday, you said that 
you were “increasingly concerned over our policies toward Iran.” 
And you further stated ‘and concerned with our excessive tilt to- 
wards Saddam.” 

re you in fact discuss policy options with Mr. Teicher in April 
of 1985? 

Mr. Futter. I know I had to meet with him periodically to deter- 
mine what his interests and determinations were going to be in 
asking us to do an estimate. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Does that mean this—— 

Mr. Fuuuer. I don’t remember details of those conversations, but 
certainly, yes, I think he was one of those who shared my concern 
that Iran was going to hell, possibly, and that the international im- 
plications and the implications for the U.S. could be very profound. 
And whether the U.S. had any cards to play vis-a-vis, say, the 
Soviet Union or others, that would be of any good to us. 

Senator METzENBAUM. Did you develop the option of letting 
other countries sell arms to Iran before you were asked to update 
the Iran estimate? 

Mr. Fuuer. I honestly cannot remember the sequence. sir. I 
think, if anything, the idea Teicher seems to be suggesting that the 
idea -was his and I took it back. I seem to recall rather the other 
way around, that I was the one who was following around much 
more closely. 

Senator METZENBAUM. What. did Bob Gates know about your 
NSC staff discussions during this period? 

Mr. FutuER. Probably not that much, because it would be normal 
to go down and have meetings with NSC, with State Department, 
with DIA people, with all sorts of policy level people to talk about 
our perceptions of problems, that was part of the NIOB. So unless 
there was something very specific, I don’t think I would have come 
running back to Bob Gates and say, hey, I talked about this with 
Howard Teicher. 
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Senator METZENBAUM. Well, Committee staff has been told that 
at some point in the April-May time period, you discussed your 
concerns regarding Iran at a staff meeting of\the NIC. Bob Gates 
was Chairman of the Council. Do you recall such a meeting, or per- 
haps a similar meeting, at which you told others of your policy 
views? If so, what was the date of that meeting and was Bob Gates 
there? 

Mr. Futter. Sir, I couldn’t possibly remember that kind of detail. 
If it was a meeting with Bob Gates, it was probably a weekly staff 
meeting, and at weekly staff meetings, we aired all sorts of con- 
cerns and policy interests and concerns. So there wouldn’t—it 
wouldn’t have been a special—something to stick especially—— 

Senator METZENBAUM. But Bob Gates would have known of your 
position at that point? : 

Mr. Futter. Yes, he probably would have. He may well have 
known about it well before then, because I didn’t just come up with 
this idea overnight. I had been long concerned about problems of 
tilting excessively toward Iraq in this period. My ideas ‘were evolv- 
ing over time. I don’t think there was a single moment at which 
suddenly this idea crystallized and it was out there. 

Senator MetzENBAUM. When and how were you tasked to update 
the 1984 estimate on Iran? And, if you remember, what did the 
tasking say? 

Mr. FuLuer. Sir, I cannot without access—look, I have been out 
of the Government for 5 years. I cannot and I have not had access 

_to any of these documents or even thought about them since leav- 
ing. Basically, I can’t—dates I can’t quote you. But I know, at some 
point, I had been talking about my concerns about Iran and 
Teicher said, actually we need a policy review on Iran. We are 
going to have a policy review on Iran, and before having that 
policy review, we need an updated estimate on Iran. That was typi- 
cal of any policy review in Government, would be to ask for an esti- 
mate. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Did Bob Gates have a role in that? 

Mr. FuLuer. No, he would have no role until I went back and 
said—I would have probably reported, yes, NSC is going to ask for 
an estimate. That I would have told him because it was immediate- 
ly pertinent. 

Senator METZENBAUM. And you would have told him about the 
refinement of the estimate? 

Mr. Futter. The refinement—I am sorry, I didn’t follow you, sir. 

Senator METzENBAUM. Was there not an original position stated 
with respect to Iran, and then wasn’t there a refinement of that 
after you brought your views to the —— 

Mr. FuLuer. Refinement of what the estimate should focus on, 
yes, sir. The usual process was to discuss with the requesting 
agency—in this case, it was NSC, what—exactly what kind of an 
estimate they were looking for, what were the key issues that they 
wished us to look at. We were not bound to those key issues, as I 
said yesterday, but it was imperative that we fully understand 
their—the intelligence needs that they had in the preparation of 
that document. The intelligence needs, not policy needs. 

Senator METZzENBAUM. Well, we know from the Tower Board 
report that on May 18, an NSC staff member reported in a PROF 
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note that they were still working with you on the terms of refer- 
ence for this estimate, even as they drafted a National Security De- 
cision Directive that would be based on it. Do you have apy recol- 
lection of how. long—any estimate of how long that process would 
have gone on? 

Mr. FuLLer. In drafting the TOR, probably a week at most. 

Senator METZENBAUM. On May 7, you wrote a memo to Deputy 
Director McMahon with copies to Casey and Gates; and I would 
like to quote a few lines from that memo: 

If the U.S. arms embargo to Iran is highly successful, it will provide the Iranians 
with little alternative except to turn to the Soviet block for such strategic items. 
There would be much benefit if some alternative Western sources of arms, such as 


U.K., Israel, China, Brazil, and Argentina, would get a foot in the door in order to 
exclude Soviet monopoly of this field. 


It continues on: 


In a positive sense, the U.S. could encourage a far greater Western role, including 
Japan and Iran. This would have the effect of giving the West a major foot in the 
door and hopefully, eventually, strengthen moderate forces. It would probably have 
to include some flexibility on sales of major weapons to Iran. 


What was the reaction to that May 7 memo, and particularly 
from Bob Gates? 

Mr. Futter. I don’t remember specifically any reaction from Bob 
Gates. First of all, I generally wrote these for Casey. Casey was 
most on my mind, since he was the Director, and our thoughts, our 
memos, were generally directed to him. So I do not remember what 
Bob Gates said. 

I know Casey was interested. Casey was always interested in 
geostrategic problems of this sort, and he recognized there was a 
genuine dilemma in the immensely successful Western arms em- 
bargo against Iran, if Iran was beginning to founder. And he prob- 
ably would have encouraged me to continue thinking along these 
line, which is probably one of the reasons why I drafted a slightly 
longer and a little more detailed memo—— 

Senator METZENBAUM. But the memo was for McMahon, not for 
Casey, was it not? 

Mr. Futuer. It says, Deputy Director for Central Intelligence. 
Every memo that I wrote was essentially for Gates—excuse me, for 
Casey. And the fact it says Deputy Director in this one case leads 
me to think that Casey was not there or for some reason or other 
was not available to get the memo from me. Because I would not 
have sent anything to anyone else if Casey was there. 

Senator METZENBAUM. But on May 17 you wrote a second memo. 

Mr. Futter. Right, and that was to Casey. 

Senator METzENBAUM. This one was addressed to Casey and 
McMahon, with copies to Gates, to two NSC staff members, and to 
three State Department Officials. I would like to quote from that 
memo as well: 

The U.S. has almost no cards to play. The U.S.S.R. has many. Iran has obviously 
concluded that whether they like Russia and communism or not, the U.S.S.R. is the 
country to come to terms with. We could tell all our European allies as well as 
Israel, Turkey, Pakistan, China, Japan, Brazil, and Argentina, that Western influ- 
ence must develop a paramount position during this critical period in Iran. 

We would remove all restrictions in sales, including military, to Iran. Iran’s di- 
minished isolation might encourage the emergence of Iran’s moderates into a great- 
er policy role. 
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You continued on: 


On reflection, I believe that the option most constructively oriented is that of in- 
serting Western allies and friends into Teheran quickly thtough the arms door. Our 
tilt to Iran was timely when Iraq was against the ropes, and the Islamic revolution 
was on a roll. The time may have come to tilt back, at least via our allies. 


What led to the May 17th memo? And did Bob Gates or some- 
body else suggest that you write it? 

Mr. Futter. Never. No one suggested that I write this. It was my 
own thinking, as I viewed the problem of Iran, and particularly 
what most analysts within the agency felt was the foundering of 
authority in Iran at this particular time. 

Senator MEeTzENBAUM. Did you get any reaction from Gates? 

Mr. Futter. I don’t remember reactions from Gates because he 
was not my major focus. I remember Casey’s reaction, because he 
was the person I wrote it for, and he was my ultimate boss on 
things of this sort. No, I have no recollection of any reactions from 
Gates. 

Senator METzENBAUM. When CIA’s Office of Soviet Analysis con- 
tributed some draft text for your new estimate on Iran, you wrote - 
your own draft in response. A later memo by a SOVA division chief 
claims that you 

Added two paragraphs that portrayed the Soviets as being well-positioned to in- 
crease their influence in Iran; predicated that Gorbachev would see Iran as the key 
area of opportunity for Soviet foreign policy in the next year; predicted that the So- 
viets would show some flexibility in arms sales to Iran; and dropped two important 

‘judgments that “Moscow remains skeptical about significant Iranian concessions on 
contentious bi-Iateral issues; and in any case, the Soviets are extremely unlikely to 


sacrifice good ties with Baghdad for uncertain gains in Teheran, while an Islamic 
regime, mistrustful of the U.S.S.R. and communism rules Iran.” 


The division chief's memo also states that you changed the text 
Sabian discussing it with SOVA analysts, as you have admitted 
today. 

Was it common to proceed in this manner, or was it generally 
expected that you would consult with the analysts before sending a 
draft with major changes out to the other intelligence agencies for 
approval? ; 

Mr. FuLuer. Sir, it would depend on, first of all, on the amount 
of time. NIO’s would routinely change drafts that were submitted 
to them to bring it into the best possible shape, in their judgment, 
before it was brought to the coordination table. In changing the 
Soviet portion of it, which I agree it was less common, because 
most NIO’s, regional NIO’s felt that it was not either within their 
competence or prerogative to be changing things from other areas. 
I felt it was at least within my competence. 

But as I agreed, I certainly should have consulted with them 
before doing it. But ultimately the point was, however I changed 
any draft—which was my prerogative—it would have to be coordi- 
nated at the table fully. It would have to be agreed to by INR and 
DIA and all the other people who come to the table. 

So I could have said almost anything, and if it was preposterous, 
it would have been rejected by the community. 

Sir, let me just quote one paragraph, the key paragraph from 
that document—this involves no intelligence, strictly judgments, of 
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the final product, which I think you will find is a rational state- 
ment of concern. 

This is the key judgment of the summary of the estimate. “Iran 
may now be reaching a critical juncture in its political reGolution. 
The prospects for serious instability under the pressures of war, 
economic deterioration, and regime in-fighting, offer major oppor- 
tunities to the U.S.S.R. to gain greater influence with the regime 
and present major challenges to the U.S. In any struggle for power, 
the U.S.S.R. is better positioned than the U.S. to exploit and to 
benefit from changes in the regime. 

The primary challenge to U.S. policy will be to build leverage to 
help determine outcomes favorable to U.S. interests.” 

Now, I think that is a very rational statement of what turmoi 
could offer to the Soviet Union. Changes I made were simply to 
highlight the fact that there was a geo-political contest between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, that SOVA, in my estimation, 
did not sufficiently grasp or flag for policymakers. And that was 
the basis for my making changes. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Here is my last question to you, and then 
bon voyage: you note in your testimony an estimate regarding 
Soviet policy in the Middle East, in which you insisted that the pos- 
sibility of renewed Soviet relations with Israel in 1986 be included. 
Analysts from several agencies disagreed with you on that. Ms. 
Glaudemans has just testified that Bob Gates then prevented the 
publication of a CIA analysis because it conflicted with your views. 

Do you want to comment on that? Because I am sure we both 
would agree that is not the way to run an agency. 

Mr. FULLER. Sir, I cannot comment on why Bob Gates—what Bob 
Gates did with a DI memo within his directorate. All I know, is 
that at a time when already some of us were beginning, in fact, to 
be excited at the prospect of change in the Soviet Union, I was cer- 
tainly among the forefront of them by this—towards this time. I 
felt that there was no rational reason why the U.S.S.R. should con- 
tinue in this time-worn position of hostility to Israel. That if they 
were smart, and they had a new foreign minister, and they were 
starting to do more creative things, why wouldn’t they, for the first 
time maybe recognize Israel? This was a considerable departure 
from all the traditional SOVA analyses that had been in place up 
to that time. We said, ultimately in the estimate, that it could be 
within 18 months there would be a change in diplomatic relations. 
We were wrong in that particular respect, that there was no 
formal re-establishment of diplomatic relations within 18 months. 

But the Moscow relationship with Israel was extraordinarily rev- 
olutionized in this period with Gorbachev making very harsh re- 
marks to the Syrians, and beginning to establish informal contacts 
with Israel in a whole range of ways: And furthermore, our esti- 
mate did reflect, specifically, differences in the community: over 
whether the Soviet Union would or wouldn't. : 

I don’t see, at this point, that this was even a major issue for the 
Administration on which to fall on its sword, one way or another. I 
don’t know why Bob Gates—you should ask him why he felt, after 
our estimate had been published, which indicated a division in 
views, but suggested that there could be some new, creative think- 
ing from the Soviets on this. 
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I don’t know why he then felt the necessity not to publish, or 
the—why he felt he didn’t want to publish Jennifer Glaudemans’ 
paper. I don’t know why. I wasn’t involved in that. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Thank you. 

Senator MurxkowskI. Thank you, Mr. Fuller. 

We had intended to break. Senator Danforth has asked if he 
could be allowed 5 minutes, which I understand is sufficient for his 
purposes. 

Senator DANFORTH. It is, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Murkowskl!. If there is no objection, it would be the 
Chair’s ruling that he be allowed to proceed for 5 minutes. And 
then we would adjourn and come back again at 7:30, as the Mem- 
bers agreed to. 

Is there objection? 

[No response. ] 

Senator MurkowskI. If there is no objection, Senator Danforth. 

Senator DANnFortTH. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that. Thank you. 

I would like to ask Ms. Glaudemans, in your prepared statement 
on page 4, you refer to a 20-page memorandum, and you believe 
that the memorandum is evidence of the politicization that you 
note. 

Is what you have just been handed, is that the memo? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. There were two 10-page ones. 

Senator METZENBAUM. I cannot hear you. 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. There were two 10-page ones. I see half of it. I 
do not see the whole thing. But I know, I remember the issue, yes. 

‘Senator DANForTH. That looks to me like a complete memo. But 
that is 12 pages. But is that what you are referring to here? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Okay, I was just told that the second half was 
a single-page version of the same thing. We’re talking about the 
same memo, Senator. 

Senator DANnFortH. Okay, the notes, there are some notes in the 
margin, if you just sort of glanced through ‘it. Is that you—are 
those your notes? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. I remember at the time there were several 
versions of this going around. And I do believe these are mine. I 
don’t know if they’re all—I do believe they are. 

Senator DANFORTH. They all are yours? . 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. I believe so. 

Senator DANForTH. Yes, I mean you know your handwriting. So 
that they are your notes? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Yes. 

Senator DANForTH. Okay, now do you—tell us what your person- 
al connections were with Bob Gates. Did you have personal deal- 
ings with him? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. On a few occasions, I briefed him on particular 
issues. As an analyst on Soviet foreign policy in the Middle East, I 
went from one burning issue to another, whether it was SA-5s in 
Libya, or a coup in South Yemen, or the Iran-Iraq War, whatever 
De Soviets were doing. So there were times when I had to brief 

im. 

Senator Danrortu. And during those personal briefings or any 
personal contact that you had with him, was there any evidence 
then of politicization or pressure put on you? 
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Ms. GLAUDEMANS. I think politicization is a far more subtle proc- 
ess than something that could be simply limited to a briefing expe- 
rience—— 

Senator DANForTH. I know, I mean you’ve described it’ as fog. 
But what I’m saying is, was any of that fog present, or did he say 
anything during those briefings that you would view as pressure, 
or politicization? 

r Ms. GLAUDEMANS. I understand the point of your question, I be- 
ieve. r 

The issues that I think directly impacted my perception that Mr. 
Gates was part of the problem are as follows: I think the most pro- 
found thing that had an impact on me was his testimony to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on January 21, 1987 in re- 
sponse to a question of what had finished intelligence been saying? 
And I think he misrepresented what was in the record of finished 
intelligence. 

But that was something I read of his, and had a lot of direct 
Spowlenge about. But I didn’t come down here and see him testify 
to that. 

Senator DANFoRTH. Right, but I mean—— 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. The second thing—— 

Senator DANFORTH. Can I just ask you this? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Yes. 

Senator DANFORTH. I mean in your personal dealings with him, 
not just your observations of what he did, but in his, Roberts Gates’ 
dealings with you, personally, did he personally, in any way, pres- 
sure you or ask you in any way to change your position, or to 
doctor memos? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. I would say there were times I got questions 
on current intelligence late in the night that were a result of his 
questions. But I would not have viewed those types of substantive 
questions as political pressure. 

I think as a GS-10, and 11, and 12, and 18 analyst, that it’s im- 
possible that I could ever have been in that type of a relationship 
where I would have—— 

Senator DANFORTH. You’re—— 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Been told that way. 

Senator DAaNrorTH. You are deducing the politicization from 
what you observed in the agency as a whole. But you are not de- 
ducing it from anything that he, personally, said or wrote, or any 
communication he had with you? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. I deduced it primarily from his testimony to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Senator DANFoRTH. Was that the — 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. There are two aspects to this. And it is one I 
hope to explain to you. 

You are aware there is a perception problem. And that is one- 
half of the equation. The perception problem results from an at- 
mosphere from what—not only a junior analyst would hear, but 
just what was the office dialogue? That, of course, is a very indirect 
way of deriving a perception. 

And whether ‘it’s founded or not, I think we all understand 
there’s this perception problem out there. The direct impact on my 
perception was in the areas where I was directly involved working, 
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and I was responsible for providing him information. And I believe 
that he ultimately did not reflect what was in the finished intelli- 
gence record. ; 

Senator DANForTH. Okay, but it was not—I mean he did not say 
to you anything directly that said doctor this, or change that? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. It’s—— 

Senator DANFoRTH. You are relying on two things, as I under- 
stand it: One, your general perception of what was going on in the 
office, sort of the feel of the place; and the second, particularly 
with respect to one piece of testimony before Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. And you prepared testimony for him, did you not, 
For that meeting? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. I was just to supply for him what was in the 
finished intelligence record. I wouldn’t even say it was testimony 
language. It was just what was in the 

Senator DaNForTH. You prepared briefing material for him? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Yes. 

Senator DANFoRTH. And, in fact, his testimony did not reflect 
that briefing material? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. No, I do not believe it did. 

Senator DANForRTH. Okay, thank you. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Senator MurKowskI. Thank you, we will recess until 7:30. And I 
understand Mr. Fuller will not be with us when we come back. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. FULLER. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Murkowski. But we very much appreciate, Mr. Fuller, 
your willingness to testify. 

Mr. Futter. I appreciate your accommodating me. 

Senator MurxowskIi. There may be interrogatories to you, Mr. 
Fuller, from various Members of the Committee. I believe Senator 
Metzenbaum will be addressing interrogatories to Mr. Fuller. So 
we put you on notice accordingly. 

And thank you again, very much. 

Senator BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, who is up? 

Senator MurkowskI. Who is up? Well, assuming that Mr. Gorton 
is here, Mr. Gorton is up. And then after Mr. Gorton, a gentleman 
by the name of Bradley. 

Senator Brap.tey. And, Mr. Chairman, if we finish our 
rounds—— 

Senator MurkowskI. Then we will have second rounds. 

Senator BRADLEY. In the order of people’s attendance originally, 
oF in oe order of people’s attendance at the time the chair calls on 
them! 

Senator MurkowskI. Well, probably a combination of both, but 
with a little seniority thrown in. 

[Whereupon at 6:23 p.m. the Committee recessed, to reconvene at 
7:30 p.m. the same day.] 





EVENING SESSION 


Chairman Boren. Let us start gathering the witnesses back at 
the table. 
[Pause. ] 
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Chairman Boren. We will come to order now. 

As has already been indicated, Mr. Fuller had to go ahead and 
depart for California. We do not anticipate holding this panel too 
long tonight. As soon as we finish this matter, we will continue 
next door for what I think will be a very brief report on the classi- 
fied matter that I discussed earlier in terms of any intelligence col- 
lected involving Members of Congress and their staffs. If it looks 
like that meeting is going on too long, we will recess and continue 
it early in the morning. We have notified the nominee that we will 
begin with him in open session at 9:30 a.m. 

For the benefit of our guests and others who are planning their 
schedules, we do plan to continue with the nominee through the 
day tomorrow into the evening hours, at least for a while if we 
need to, and into part of Friday. We could go as long as Friday 
noon. It may be that we will finish with the nominee tomorrow 
after which time the Committee has received written statements 
that will be sworn from a limited number of people. 

We will not continue to receive written statements. That could 
be an unending process. But we had six or seven people who 
wished to give statements and have already presented them to us. 
We will simply ask that those statements be sworn. They will be 
made a part of our record and members will be able to propound 
written interrogatories under oath to those persons. 

Other than that, we will not solicit additional statements nor 
take additional testimony. At least that was the good consensus of 
Members of the Committee on both sides of the aisle reached at 
our meeting that this was the appropriate way to proceed. We will 
then not meet next week. The hearings will, in essence, have been 
completed. 

We plan to meet on Thursday of the following week which would 
be, I believe, the 17th of October in a closed meeting to have a final 
discussion among ourselves as to whether of not we feel the record 
is now complete. And it would be our plan then, barring some 
other development that forces us to reopen any inquiry, to have 
the Committee vote on Friday morning the 18th on the nomina- 
tion. 

We will be in this room in the morning beginning at 9:30 a.m. 
with Mr. Gates as our, witness. If any questions arise that are of a 
classified nature, we will pursue them with Mr. Gates after we 
have completed the open session with Mr. Gates tomorrow. 

We are now down in our order of questioning to Senator Gorton. 
He will be followed by Senator Bradley and by Senator Cranston. 

At this time, I would recognize Senator Gorton. 

I, again, would remind all of our witnesses that they remain 
under oath in their answers to these questions. 

Senator GorTON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Goodman, both in your testimony or your report to the staff 
early on—— 

Senator BrapLey. Mr. Chairman, before we go any further, and I 
apologize to Senator Gorton, do you happen to know does anybody 
else in here hear a high ringing noise? [General laughter. ] 

Chairman Boren. Yes, they do. It is not your imagination. I 
know that all in the room will feel relief that all of us are hearing 
that noise. [General laughter.] 
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_ We have tried to check it out. I am told it is not just that the 
hearings have gone on a long time that you are having a ringing in 
your ears. I am told everyone is hearing it apparently throughout 
the building. So it is not just in this room or with our sound 
system. 

We are endeavoring to find out the nature of what is going on. 
But we will try to ignore it and try to proceed. 

Senator Gorton, it has nothing to do with your questioning that 
we are hearing this ringing in our ears. 

Senator Gorton. And it has nothing to do with my questioning 
that Senator Bradley has his fingers in his ears. [General laughter.] 

Chairman Boren. We will continue at this time. 

Senator Gorton. Thank you. 

On two of the three occasions in which you have dealt with these 
issues, you raised an issue with respect to yellow rain. You com- 
pared the 1982 estimate on yellow rain to the 1981 terrorism esti- 
mate. This is the quote I have from you yesterday—“It is similar to 
international terrorism in that you had a charge from Secretary of 
State Al Haig without evidence that the Soviets were responsible 
for the use of chemical agents in Southeast Asia.” 

And then you went on to say, “The D.L, Directorate of Intelli- 
gence, provided much misleading information on this subject.” The 
reporter got you right, did she not? 

Mr. GoopMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gorton. What was your role in the production of analy- 
sis and how do you know that the information was misleading? 

Mr. GoopMAN. I had no role in the production of the analysis. 
My concern was that in calling around the community there was 
an insufficient data base, a lack of evidence to support the charges. 

I had a real concern with the white paper that was done on the 
subject because, and I know this may sound like overstatement, but 
I’m very sensitive to the Intelligence Community putting out mis- 
leading information, then, in turn forcing foreign service officers 
and USIA officials to defend charges that cannot be substantiated. 

And my comparison with international terrorism was really on 
two bases. One was that Haig raised both charges, but that’s not 
important. The other charge that I think is of concern to me is that 
there was an insufficient evidentiary base. I think over the long 
run you undermine the credibility of the spokesmen for American 
foreign policy all the way up through the Secretary of State if you 
continue to give the international community and diplomatic em- 
bassies misleading information. 

Now, a major concern was not Southeast Asia. It was Afghani- 
stan. There really was no evidence at all to support the notion that 
the Soviets were using lethal chemicals in Afghanistan. And as I 
made calls around the community, and I must tell you, Senator, 
that my nickname in the building, as Doug will confirm, was Don 
Quixote because I was always going after one windmill or another. 
te it may be that this was a windmill. But I was concerned about 
this. 

And I’m still convinced of that after talking to Ms. Harris, the 
scholar over at the Brookings Institution and reading the writings 
of Dr. Messelson of Harvard, that I think the agency did a disserv- 
ice to the policy community. 
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One final note because I have a difference with Larry on this 
issue. Larry gave a very strong statement on why the CIA should 
be allowed to contribute to Soviet military power, be allgwed to 
produce white papers—— 

Senator Gorton. Excuse me. Excuse me, Mr. Goodman. I only 
have a limited amount of time. I really want to keep it on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. GoopMAN. I’m sorry. 

Senator Gorton. As I look back at this quote, your quote, and 
your criticism was over the responsibility for the use of chemical 
agents in Southeast Asia. That is the quote I have from yesterday. 
My question did not deal with Afghanistan at all. And you went on 
to say that the Directorate of Intelligence provided much mislead- . 
ing information on this subject, which I gather is chemical agents 
in Southeast Asia. 

Now, you have answered the first half of my question, did you 
have anything to do with this issue. I take it as Don Quixote, you 
inquired around on something that was not in your line of respon- 
sibililty and you developed an opinion that there was no significant 
evidence that the Soviets were responsible for this kind of use or 
that it was not enough. Did you have all of the information that 
was available? 

Mr. GoopMan. No, sir. 

Let me just make one point. I was responsible for Soviet-Third 
World relations. And I took that as a rather large charter. 

I felt that any evidence or any activity that the Soviets were sup- 
posed to be involved with in the Third World was something I 
should pay attention to. I paid attention to the papal assassination 
for the same reason, even though it was in Europe. I thought.it was 
linked to the charges with regard to international terrorism. 

So like any intelligence officer, and I think this is important to 
the culture, you try to accumulate as much data as you can. You 
try to obtain your own sources within the intelligence community. 
And you watch credibility very closely so that you can make assess- 
ments. 

Senator Gorton. And you did all this in this connection even 
though it was not your responsibility? 

Mr. Goopman. Well, if it dealt with Soviet foreign policy I did 
consider it part of my responsibility in that I teach, I’m an intelli- 
gence officer, and I’m a student of diplomatic history. 

Senator Gorton. Would you be surprised to know that, in fact, 
the file on that subject, the chemical agents in Southeast Asia, is 
100 pages long? That there are 50 pictures and charts documenting 
the use of this chemical warfare? That a person who was NIO in 
the Carter Administration and went on to‘the State Department 
believed that the evidence was conclusive and that the NIO who 
was in charge of this study also believed that it was conclusive? 
Would that surprise you? 

Mr. GoopMAN. No, I wouldn’t be surprised because I was aware 
of the use of chemical agents in Yemen in the 1960’s. And I 
thought that the Soviets might use chemical agents if they could do 
it in an environment where they couldn’t be implicated. So, no, I 
would not be surprised. 
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But on the particular episode with regard to Afghanistan and the 
information I had about Southeast Asia, the concerns of the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Bangkok, I certainly would like to look at it. 

Senator Gorton. So, in fact, there was a great deal of evidence 
and enough evidence to persuade someone in the Carter Adminis- 
tration as well as this Administration of the subject. 

But I guess really the question for us, because we are dealing not 
with this history, but with the Gates nomination, is whether or not 
Mr. Gates was the primary architect behind linking the Soviets 
and whether he directed these findings in the early 1980’s. 

Do you have any first-hand knowledge of Mr. Gates’ participa- 
tion? 

Mr. GoopMaNn. No, sir. 

Senator Gorton. That is all the questions I have on that subject. 

Unfortunately for me, I guess, and perhaps for Mr. Fuller who is 
no longer here, at least a couple of the other questions I had relat- 
ed to statements which he made. 

You, and I again am now quoting from your statement in the 
closed session last week, you characterized his document at the 
time of the change in the views on Iran in 1985 as “a very corrupt 
and dangerous product because it was policy advocacy and never 
should have been permitted, but was encouraged by Bill Casey and 
by Bob Gates.” 

Now, Mr. Fuller has said rather repeatedly that it was not en- 
couraged by Mr. Gates, that it was his idea in its entirety. 

If Mr. Fuller denied receiving any direction whatsoever from Mr. 
Gates on that, are you simply stating that you know better, that he 
did; that he is misleading us? 

Mr. GoopMANn. I have to speak to my understanding of the cul- 
ture in the building and the 7th floor mentality. 

And here, you had a series of NIO’s who were encouraged to 
write pieces that would conform to what Graham Fuller calls Bill 
Casey’s geo-strategic mission. And when you were sitting in the 
D.I. and you would get these memos from time to time, you had the 
feeling that certain NIO’s, particularly the one for the Soviet 
Union, Graham for the Middle East, and I remember in one case 
the Latin American NIO were almost in a competition in terms of 
sending forward very wild scenarios. 

And I must say that on one occasion when the NIO for the Soviet 
Union sent one of these, I did send a. memo back critiquing it 
which I thought was really to start a dialogue between the D.I. and 
the NIC. And without my knowledge, the NIO for the Soviet Union 
sent this forward. 

Senator Gorton. Well, again, since I have only so much time, the 
real question is, was Mr. Fuller lying under oath when he gave his 
testimony on that subject? 

Mr. GoopMAN. I would never use that word about Graham be- 
cause he is known as a maverick in his own field. 

But on the other hand, I would strongly defend my perception in 
the building that there was too much of this kind of activity and 
that Casey encouraged it and Gates encouraged it. : 

Can I just very quickly —— 

Senator Gorton. When you made a later statement on the same 
subject, that this was the view of one man, I take it you are back- 
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ing away from that it was not just the view of one man, it was, as 
you have just said in this answer, the view of the NIO for the 
USSR and of Mr. Fuller at the very least in addition to whatever 
Mr. Gates and Mr. Casey believed about it. So that it wa$ at least 
puffing, it was more than the view of one man. 

Mr. GoopMAN. Are you talking about the Fuller memo? 

Senator Gorton. Yes. 

Mr. GoopMAN. I’m sorry. I’m losing track here. 

Well, Graham has said and I have no reason to disbelieve it, that 
this was his view. My concern in my testimony last Wednesday and 
yesterday was that it came at a very crucial juncture in American 
operational policy. And it wasn’t just the Fuller memo, it was the 
distorted estimate. 

Senator Gorton. So when you said it was the view of one man, 
that was at least puffing? 

Mr. GoopMAN. Puffing? 

Senator Gorton. Yes, it was considerably the view of more than 
one person. 

Mr. GoopMAN. The Fuller memo? 

Senator Gorton. Uh huh. 

Mr. GoopMAN. Well, no one in the DI would ever write a memo 
like the Fuller memo. That I can assure you. That was pure policy 
advocacy. It was making a case for lifting the arms embargo 
against Iran. Now I do not think anyone in the CIA at any level, 
DCI, or a GS-9 analyst should get into policy advocacy. The Fuller 
memo was a blatant example of that. 

‘Senator Gorton. The question I am asking about is whether or 
not it was the view of more than one person, as you said that it 
was. It seems to me it is obvious that it was. 

Mr. GoopMan. Oh, it was certainly—it was Bill Casey’s view I 
assume. 

Senator Gorton. And it was the NIO’s view. 

Mr. GoopMan. And it was the NIO’s view. That is on paper. 

Senator Gorton. And presumably it was Gate’s view. 

Mr. Goopman. I frankly do not know Bob’s view on the arms em- 
bargo. 

Senate Gorton. Oh. Mr. MacEachin, I think we got a little bit 
during the course of this afternoon on the working relationship be- 
tween you and Mr. Goodman. But I take it that at least towards 
the close of his association with the CIA, you were either his super- 
visor or his immediate superior. Can you give us very briefly what 
the relationship was in the times which we are now discussing? 

Mr. MacFacuin. From 1984, March until—could I ask him a 
question? 

Mr. GoopMaAN. June 1986. 

Mr. MacEacuin. When you went to the war college. Until June 
of 1986 when he went to the National War College, he was either a 
Division Chief, or at the end he was working as a—in my front 
office, as sort of my special assistant and senior analyst. 

Senator Gorton. As’a Division Chief, was he directly under your 
supervision or were there people between you and the chain? 

- Mr. MacEacuin. He was directly under my supervision, I think. 
At one point we reorganized so there was a layer between us be- 
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tween me and the Division Chief, but that had not been done by 
the time he left. f 

Senator Gorton. And at the time at which he left, did he leave 
at your suggestion and direction or that of any others, or was this 
simply and purely on his own? 

Mr. MacEacuin. At the time he left to go to the National War 
College, I think we had both been looking for something. We will 
have, perhaps, different views on that. I hope he will not say I am 
wrong. It is just that he disagrees with me. 

Mr. GoopMAN. I remember the exact words, but you go first. 

Mr. MacEacuin. Okay. I do not remember the exact words, but 
it was I think we agreed that Don Quixote had gone after one too 
many windmills for the time being. And as a Division Chief, one of 
the reasons for that move was—and I will have to say while Mr. 
Gates and I discussed this, and Mel is quite right, Mr. Gates’ belief 
was he would probably would be better in some other office—for 
better of for worse, maybe I thought I could talk him out of routing 
for the Baltimore Orioles and finally wake up I think I would like 
to have a Don Quixote handy, I just wanted him around where I 
could try to reign his mule in once in a while. 

And so I much preferred to have in the SOVA front office. But 
we were looking for some place where he could go off and use his 
expertise for a while and hopefully everything would—he could 
think and everybody else could think. And maybe come back at 
some later point. 

I do not know, is that a reasonable, fair explanation? 

Mr. GoopMan. That is reasonable. And also, I would like to add 
that I do not think that was so easy for Doug because I think I was 
clearly labeled as someone who was a pariah and should be out. 
And I had the feeling, even though Doug and I have never talked 
about this, that he protected me as much as he could. 

On the other hand, he also told me I had to rehabilitate myself. 

Mr. MacEacuin. Was that the word I ? 

Mr. GoopMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MacEacuin. Well, I will use it again. [General laughter.] 

Mr. Goopmawn. I was going to be exiled for rehabilitation. At the 
same time, I must admit the chance to teach at the National War 
College was quite attractive. 

Senator Gorton. I take it he was a difficult subordinate. - 

Mr. MacEacuin. Well there were not any of them that were 
easy, Senator. [General laughter. ] 

But you only, as I say, someone talked about how many times do 
you have to go into the barroom brawl, you know, and get in be- 
tween. He was a—he caused a lot of incoming, I will put it that 


way. 

A enaten Gorton. Mr. Chairman, I think that my 15 minutes 
have expired. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you very much. I am glad, at least, to 
hear the tone of all of this discussion even though we are into sen- 
sitive subjects here. Let me turn now to Senator Bradley. Following 
Senator Bradley, we will have questions from Senator Cranston. 
Senator Bradley. 

Senator BrapLey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Let me 
thank all the witnesses for their testimony and their willingness to 
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be here and the way. this has been conducted. Let me thank the 
Chairman in particular for making sure that all views are aired. 

You know, after the Casey years at the CIA, there clearly was a 
need and is a need for perestroika. And the real questiow is wheth- 
er Bob Gates, on the basis of his professional ethics and on the 
basis of his performance, is the person to lead the agency into quite 
a different world: than the one we have had for the last 40 to 50 
years. To me, that’s the basic question of this confirmation process. 
And as we know,:before you can have perestroika, you have to 
have glasnost. 

And so maybe what I would like to ask you, Mr. MacKachin is in 
the spirit of glasnot, where have the mistakes been in the agencies 
analysis of the Soviet Union in the last decade? What five or six 
major things did you miss? 

Mr. MacEacuin. Well, those are two different questions, Senator 
Bradley. First what mistakes were made as opposed to what was 
missed. I think I tried to tell a task force of this committee about 2 
years ago, 2 years ago—3 years ago—time flies when you are 
having fun—that by about 1986 or 1987, I was convinced that the— - 
this is the first—I think it is the biggest mistake or error in our 
analytical approach to the Soviet Union we made of all—if we 
want to go back and talk about things that we blew, I could do 
that. We must have blown something. 

The mistake, I think, and this was impressed upon me when I 

went to a meeting where I heard the then director of the officer of 
whatever we called global issues, about 1986, but he was talking 
about some studies they were running, and everybody seemed to be 
doing studies or contracts on social instability. And as I sat an lis- 
tened to that, and I was on a panel with other Soviet experts—with 
Soviet experts—and it struck me that since as long as I could re- 
member, we had approached the Soviet Union as a kind of an ab- 
straction, as the enemy, and the nuclear threat, as the moral an- 
tithesis and political antithesis. We had not approached it as a soci- 
ety. 
And therefore, as the—I think we were really not ready for the 
way to deal with the reactions when finally the lid did come up. If 
I could be permitted, we did—it was about that time that I think 
that I did change some structure and try to move, I think it was 
Ms. Oliver’s branch, and make it a social issues and try to get a 
growing cadre of analysts. 

If I had to look back, I would say of all the things that would 
have helped us be positioned, that would have been the one we 
probably should have started sooner. Maybe in 1976 it was not 
much use, but I think that certainly in the early 1980s, it would 
have been. 

Senator BRADLEY. But just in terms of the mistakes. I mean, you 
know, did you call GNP right in the Soviet Union? 

Mr. MacEacuin. I do not know where we stand on that right 
now. What do we think we have called it. 

Senator BRADLEY. I think that there is a long list of calls that 
were wrong. 

_ Mr. MacEacuin. The GNP calls, as I say, I have not kept up 
with what we think it is now, so I do not—— 
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Senator BRADLEY. Well, the question was what in the mid-1980s 
did you estimate to be Soviet GNP, Soviet steel production, Soviet 
this, Soviet that. What percent of the economy was the military in- 
dustrial complex, blah, blah, blah, blah, blah. There are long lists 
of blunders, miss calls. 

Mr. MacEacuin. Well, okay. As I said, I have not been back 
there for 3 years. I am trying to remember where we were about 
the mid-1980s. In the mid-1980s we were talking about—and I am 
trying to remember now—1982, I think, was a down year. The 
economy started turning down. Well, actually, it started turning 
down badly in th late 1970s, into about the 1982 time frame. It was 
in trouble, I think we are talking about growth rates of maybe 1 to 
1.5 percent in there. 1986, as I recollect, 1985 or 1986, Mr. Gorba- 
chev had a lucky year with the harvest. I believe in 1986 that our 
projection was that by 1988 Gorbachev’s programs, this little boost 
he was trying to do, was going to completely run out of gas, and he 
would face the tough decisions. I am not sure that there was a his- 
torical record that—I do not know what the record is now that says 
what was really happening. 

As far as if we want to go through this, Senator Bradley, I 
agree—another thing, I believe as I said that we were over project- 
ing the Soviet military force expenditures. And I said that here. 
And I said that many other places. 

Senator BRADLEY. That the agency was over projecting. 

Mr. MacEacuin. Yes, sir. I believe the estimate was wrong. 

Senator BrapLrey. They were over projecting military expendi- 
tures or prospects for future weapons? 

Mr. MacEacuin. Prospects for the future, I think. And every 
year we would look out at the projections, we would look at the 
costs, and then every year we would go back and revise them down- 
ward. And that was when I, finally in 1986, wrote the memoran- 
dum which I cited earlier, which says these projections. 

I also had a project undertaking which I—— 

Senator Brab ey. So that in the early 1980s, we were projecting 
Wes higher growth to the Soviet military than in fact was taking 
place. 

Mr. MacEacuin. Yes sir. 

Senator BrapLey. And that was precisely at the time that we 
wety dramatically increasing our defense budget. Is that not cor- 
rect’ 

Mr. MacEacuin. Well, I think, Senator Bradley, in 1982 or 
1983—and I say, you have me at a somewhat disadvantage because 
I could have brought along, you know, my files and things here— 
but by about 1982 or 1983, I think, is when the CIA first said that 
the growth rate in the—oh, I know what it was. 

In 1983 we had—done I was not in the office, then, all right. So I 
am going back to what the SOVA was saying. 1983, SOVA had 
looked back and said that actually the growth in Defense spending 
had tailed off beginning in the mid-1970s. And by the mid-1980s, 
by the time I got there, we were working on an estimate where we 
believe the procurement certainly was flat. And that was about the 
time I started to think that it could not stay flat because he could 
not make his economy go and he would have to take unilateral 
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cuts, which I told you, I think, Senator, on several occasions. And 
as I said, I did not ever know where you were on that. 

Senator Brap.ey. My point is that as you have testified here 
again, that just in terms of the data, the estimates, basically there 
were mistakes. And what I want to get at is okay, those are mis- 
takes. Those are mistakes that maybe billions of dollars were spent 
in the United States in part because of, maybe. But that is not 
what we are dealing with right now. 

The question that I want to get that is relevant to this confirma- 
tion process, is why? And was there something in the culture that 
created the problem. And in earlier testimony, when we were in 
closed session, I think you posed it very graphically. You said de- 
pending on your view point, the conflict or the debate in the CIA 
was either between the rational thinkers and the commie bashers,. 
or between the hard-nosed realists and the commie symps. Now, 
that is a deep division. 

Mr. MacEacuin. Yes, sir. 

Senator BrapLeEy. And I guess it has gone back a long way. 

Mr. MacEacuin. It has gone back as long as I have been in the 
agency. 

Senator BrapLey. And perhaps you can give us some context. It 
has gone back as long as you have been in the agency, then give us 
a little history of that. 

Mr. MacEacuin. Well, I don’t know what you mean by history. 

Senator BRADLEY. Well, you said it’s been there as long as you’ve 
been in the agency. 

Mr. MacEacuin: It has been there—there have been, as long as I 
know, and I’ve been around, there have been some—I mean, if we 
want to do sociopolitical sociology, it came off campus in the 60s 
and we were enlightened, and the faculties were teaching a certain 
thing, and the world was a rational place, and the Soviet Union 
was a rational actor and would do things in accordance with the 
same political science paradigms that we were used to using in our 
own world. 

There were those who thought that the Soviets were aggressively 
pursuing things inimical to the United States in the Third World 
and military build-ups. 

The only reason I raise that point, Senator Bradley, is that in- 
stead of trying to reconcile those things it went on. In the 60s, I 
found personally myself saying the Soviets are going to invade 
some country and being classified as a knuckle-dragger. 

Senator BRADLEY. What was Team B? 

Mr. MacEAcuin. Team B was done while I was overseas, thank 
heaven. I know what it is. I’ve read about it, but I was out of the 
country. 

Senator BRADLEY. Does anyone know? Mr. Gershwin, what was 
Team B? 

Mr. GERSHwIN. Team A, Team B exercise was one—— 

Senator BRADLEY. When was that? 

Mr. GERSHWIN. In 1976, I believe, when George Bush was the 
DCI. 

Senator BraDLEy. When who was DCI? 

_ Mr. GrersHwIn. George Bush. 

Senator BrapLey. What was it? 
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. Mr. GERSHWIN. It was an exercise to examine whether the way 
we did our estimates of, I believe Soviet strategic forces, but I’m 
not sure because I wasn’t there at the time, but I believe it was 
how Soviet strategic forces were evaluated and estimated, and 
whether the traditional way in which CIA was doing that was good 
enough, and Team B was a special team of people from outside CIA 
brought in to examine it. 

Senator BRADLEY. Mr. Ford, do you know? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. I was not in the CIA at the time, I was a staffer 
with this committee, and we prepared a report on it. The initiative 
came from the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board. 
Several people there had been concerned for several years that the 
CIA was off on certain questions. 

Senator BRADLEY. You mean—off, meaning what? 

Mr. Forp. That they were underestimating Soviet—— 

Senator BRADLEY. Underestimating Soviet strength? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir, so the agreement—finally, they had raised it 
twice before and had been put off twice by Director Colby, who 
said, let us finish the projects we are now on and then we'll have a 
look. In the meantime, he left, Mr. Bush came in, and in 1976 they 
agreed to this examination where there were three A Teams and 
three B Teams. 

The three A Teams were made up of people from within the In- 
telligence Community, not just CIA but the military as well, and 
then three teams of outside experts from the outer world. Not 
outer space, but the outer world. Two of those questions had to do 
with highly classified matters of performance of Soviet weapons, 
and so on. The did their work professionally, quietly, and to the 
benefit of all. 

The third team had to do with general matters of Soviet strategy, 
and that was one headed by Professor Pipes of Harvard. It was the 
one that got the most attention. 

There were certain problems in the way they carried out—and 
the Senate report said that there were certain agreements as to 
what the ground rules would be that this team did not follow, but 
nonetheless their findings were helpful because they did indeed 
spur the Government team into reexamining and to grinding in 
more or more general and wider political questions so that you 
didn’t examine weapons in a vacuum, and I think it’s been general- 
ly conceded that the views of the outside B Team headed by Dr. 
Pipes were confirmed by later events. 

Senator Brap.ey. So then the dispute within the community 
about the Soviet threat has existed a very long time? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Senator BRADLEY. Some people say that the Soviet threat is very 
big, some people are saying that the Soviet threat is not so big. 

Mr. MacEacuin. That is really a gross oversimplification, Sena- 
tor. 

I think the dispute was more over the kind of intentions and 
courses of action, and so it reflected itself in expectations about the 
rate of growth in their forces, the amount of defense burden they 
would be willing to maintain. It usually showed up in disputes over 
Soviet actions or intentions in the Third World, and I don’t know, 
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my colleagues may disagree with me, but I think generally speak- 
ing those elements—— 

Senator BRADLEY. But these assessments had a direct impact on 
our definition of what the threat was and how much we had to 
spend to defend against the threat, and the division is real, it’s 

ere. 

One of the interesting questions in the mid-’80s, are you familiar 
with the work of Igor Berman, or Connan, or Osland, in terms of 
the burden on the Soviet economy of the defense expenditures in 
the Soviet Union? 

Mr. MacEacuin. I remember Osland well. I am familiar with 
Igor Berman. 

Senator Brap.Ley. Are you familiar with the document that they 
produced, and do you know what happended to that document? 

Mr. MacFacuin. Is this the one that was 1985, or was it later 
than that? 

Senator BRADLEY. 1984. 

Mr. MacEacuin. I guess I’m not familiar with that one. 

Senator BrabDLey. The point is, it raised serious questions about 
the capacity of the Soviet economy and it was briefed to the Presi- 
dent, is my understanding, but it never made it into the CIA esti- 
mates, so even though there was this big red light flashing it never 
made it into the estimates. 

Mr. MacEacuin. Their document, or their question? 

Senator BRADLEY. Their analysis. 

Mr. MacEacuin. Their analysis never made it into the—Senator, 
I’m sure there’s analysis done elsewhere that doesn’t always make 
its way into the CIA’s—— 

Senator BRADLEY. But my question is, how do we account for 
this? How do we account for this battle? In particular, how do we 
account for missing the end of communism in the Soviet Union? 

I had a question in a March 16, 1986 Intelligence Committee 
meeting of Weinberger, Gates, Peroots, Abramowitz. Question to 
Gates: What kind of intelligence—if you’d go against conventional 
wisdom and say there might come a time when the Soviet Union 
might be open for some kind of change, what kind of intelligence 
data, what kind of work should you be doing now to equip policy- 
makers with the information they need if that point ever comes? 

Mr. Gates’ answer: he said he was “without any hint that such 
fundamental change is going on. My resources do not permit me 
the luxury of sort of just idly speculating on what a different kind 
of Soviet Union might look like.” 

Now, do you have any explanation for that, why he would say 
that? 

Mr. MacFacuin. No sir. That would have to be—you’d have to 
ask him his views on that. I was going to ask, about how he missed 
the end of communism I thought—— 

Senator BRADLEY. No, just on that point. You don’t know? 

Mr. MacEacuin. No. 

Senator BrapLEy. Now, I would if I could like to move from 
that—that was 1986—to the very good working relationship that 
we have when we ran the Soviet Task Force on the Intelligence 
Committee, and I’d like to set the context. 
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December 7, 1988. We have been meeting on a regular basis— 
Larry, you, others—talking about what’s going to happen in the 
Soviet Union. That day Gorbachev once again trumps all expecta- 
tions, goes to the U.N., says he’s going to cut troops by 500,000, and 
naturally the question is why the CIA repeatedly failed to antici- 
pate these bold new initiatives. 

Now—and I say this out of great respect in hopes that you can 
illuminate this a little bit. Your response is, if Gorbachev is suc- 
cessful he will cause major social displacement in the United 
States, and this is not entirely frivolous. 

‘Mr. MacEaAcuin. But somewhat. I will go with that. 

First of all, Senator Bradley, insofar as anticipating those cuts, 
I’ve read that testimony and earlier testimony, and as I said here 
before, I think I started about 1986 with that theory and 6 months 
before—I did not say how much. 

Senator BRADLEY. My point here is not really numbers that you 
missed, but how the institution could essentially say and do what it 
did. 

Let me go on with your comments, because you say, “We spent 
megadollars studying political instability in various places around 
the world, but we never really looked at the Soviet Union as a po- 
litical entity in which there were factors building that could lead 
us to a kind of at least initiation or political transformation that 
we seem to see. 

“Moreover, had it existed inside the Government, that point of 
view, we never would have been able to publish it anyway, quite 
frankly, and had we done so people would have been calling for my 
head.”’ 

Mr. MacEacuw. That’s right. All right, Senator Bradley——— 

Senator BRADLEY. Now, if you could—— 

Mr. MacKEacuw. I will. First of all, Senator Bradley, I’m going to 
request that that entire testimony of December 7, 1988 be made a 
part of the record. 

Senator BrAbDLEy. Absolutely. 

Mr. MacEacuin. The entire testimony. 

Senator BrabDLEy. Absolutely. 

Chairman Boren. None of that was classified, was it? 

Mr. MacKEacuin. Well, I would be happy to go through it. 

Chairman Boren. Let me say that we will receive it all for the 
record, subject to removal of particular words that might divulge 
classified information. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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SOVIET TASK FORCE 


Wednesday, December 7, 1988 
United States Senate, 
Select Committee on Intelligence, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Select Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:50 
o’clock a.m., in Room SH-219, Hart Senate Office Building, the 
Honorable Bill Bradley, presiding. 

Present: Senator Bradley. 


Also Present: John Despres and Fred Ward, Staff Members. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
SENATOR BRADLEY: The Task Force will come to order. 
Doug, thanks for coming back and bringing your astute and 


perceptive and insightful colleagues. 
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STATEMENT OF DOUG MacEACHIN, 

.* DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF SOVIET ANALYSIS, 
DIRECTORATE OF INTELLIGENCE, 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

MR. MacEACHIN: I might open by mentioning that, the 
rumors are at least, that in about 15 minutes or so we may 
find out if one of my analytical judgments is going to turn 
out to be correct. And we can talk about the stories later if 
you would like on the cuts. We really can’t take you much 
beyond the Washington Post this morning insofar as the 
evidence. 

What I thought we would do, as I say, I think you are -- 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Which is that? I didn’t see the Post. 
I began the morning in New York. 

MR. MacEACHIN: This is the rumors that Gorbachev is 
going to announce a unilateral -- 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Conventional force cut. 

MR. MacEACHIN: It is an armed forces cut, not further 
specified. We’ve had lots of evidence going back to last 
summer, as you know, of a specific cut in East Europe. These 
rumors may -- I mean, I can reconstruct the sources of a rumor 


from the rumors of the changes in the military hierarchy to 


| the stories of some unilateral action and they could have come 
] together to create a plausible but totally unfounded story of 


| very large cuts, which provoked a shakeup in the military 
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hierarchy. Nonetheless, we have seen enough of Gorbachev that 
I would not rule anything as being out of the question. And 
so as I said, I know that I have taken a position for a long 
time that he will have to cut his military -- ene amount of 
resources, the proportion of resources that go to the 
military. 

While I recognize that reforms and all of these things 
are necessary to ultimately sustain his economic program, at 
the present this is the only economic mechanism he has. there 
is input and there is output, and he is going to have to 
regulate that flow to get any results in the short term. But 
we will see that. 


What I thought we would do today briefly is I would let 


‘Bob Blackwell review where the political situation stands. 


And. then Paul Erickson will address what we think are some of 
the critical economic decisions which seem to have been made 
or benchmarks which we will be looking for in the short term. 
And at the end, if it is agreeable, I would like to talk a 
little bit about the kind of -- the intelligence challenge 
that I think we face in the coming year or so and some 
thoughts I have had on that matter. 
SENATOR BRADLEY: Okay. 


MR. MacEACHIN: Bob. 
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STATEMENT OF BOB BLACKWELL, 
NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE OFFICER FOR THE SOVIET UNION 

MR. BLACKWELL: Senator. 

Doug and his colleagues, I think, talked last October, 
some time in October, after the shoot-out~ in Moscow, about 
changes in the leadership, and gave you some observations 
then. I would like to build on that foundation. If you would 
like to go back and talk about some of that, we can. But 
building. on it, I would point. out a couple of things in the 
few months since. 

One, we have seen further efforts in the sort of 
political consolidation game, both in terms of Gorbachev's own 
position and in terms of the political reform agenda. There 
have been some backtracks here and there, but on the whole, a 
fairly decisive effort to try to push the gains of the fall 
and to consolidate those in early winter. 

I would highlight a couple of things. One is on the 
front of the Communist. Party itself. Last fall set in motion 
a reform of the Communist Party structure, its organization 
and its size. We have pretty good evidence now that that in 
fact has gone forward fairly substantially. If you would have 
asked any of us 6 months ago, we would have said this is one 
of the most sensitive areas politically in that system, and to 
even touch it runs great risk and would suggest it would be 


very difficult to do. I can tell you I think he in fact has 
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done it. 

Some examples of it: he seems to have effectively 
neutered or reduced the significance of the Central Committee 
Secretariat by in effect putting most of its members as full 
members of the Politburo, and creating these commissions of 
the Central Committee with an individual Secretary being a 
Chairman of each. But it appears that the Secretariat no 
longer meets as a body, no longer has a number two man in 
power to administer the party machinery. It looks like he has 
found a way to get around the dead souls in the Central 
Committee as well as the Secretariat as an Organization. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: And you say he has done that by? 

MR. BLACKWELL: Essentially the device is creating the 
“Central Committee Commissions. there are 6 of them, each 
headed by a Party Secretary, but with defined areas of 
responsibility. Ad secondly, apparently by not having the 
Secretariat as an organization meet, or if it does, not meet 
very much. And then thirdly, not having someone who serves in 
the role as number two man in’ the Party hierarchy. Ligachev 
clearly does not. and it does not appear that anyone else 
really does. Some people would argue that Zaykov, who is head 
of: Moscow, may have moved up a bit, but that is fairly subtle 
stuff. But basically the Party machinery seems much more 


responsive to’ him’ probably than it did, at least at the 


highest level. 
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The other thing that has happened in addition to 
reorganizing the Central Committee’s work into these 
commissions, is a cut in the staff by 30 to 50 %. We don’t 
quite know, but we do know it is going to be high. One of the 
elements of the reorganization of the Central Committee, 
incidentally, was basically to eliminate or abolish most of 
its economic departments that micromanaage the ministries and 
whatever. They still have a commission on economic social 
issues, but they have done away with the departments that are 
there primarily to oversee particular sectors of the economy. 
They have an Agricultural Commission and they have an Economic 
Commission. The Economic Commission covers what formerly 7 or 
8 departments would have probably covered. 

The second thing they have done and it has to be viewed 
in parallel to this, I think, is a strong effort to -- 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Agriculture and what was the other one? 

MR. BLACKWELL: Well, there are two economic related 
commissions. Social Economic is one, which is chaired by 
Slyunkov, who is a Party Secretary, and Agriculture is chaired 
by Ligachev. Not a friendly gift to him, I don’t think. 
There are four other Commissions as well. Ideology is a 
third. Legal matters is a fourth. There is a fifth one on 
foreign policy. The sixth one escapes me for a minute. I 
will think of it in a second. 


SENATOR BRADLEY: Okay. 
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MR. BLACKWELL: but anyway, that is basically the way 
they have reorganized the work. 

The second thing they have done is a strong effort to try 
to transfer some authority to a legislature which in principle 
has always been there, but it has never really had it. This 
is something that I would say is in process, not completed. 
And we will see the completion of it next April, and then you 
will have to watch it for 2 or 3 years to really see how much 
of it has actually happened. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: What is the date in April that it will 
be complete? 

MR. BLACKWELL: I don’t think they have set a date. They 
set a date for Supreme Soviet elections in March and -- 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Yes, I saw the March -- the elections 
of the Supreme Soviet -- 

MR. BLACKWELL: And the new Congress of People’s Deputies 
is supposed to convene sometime in April. I don’t think they 
have given us a date yet. Or they have not announced a date. 
But it will be a big show because it will be the first time 
this large expanded group has ever met. 

Obviously, you were thinking of a trip there somewhere 
around that time. | 

SENATOR BRADLEY: I mean, you know, that was my next 
shot. I was going to go in August; everybody is on vacation. 


In November and they said all the people would be in these 
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constitutional meetings. December they couldn’t receive me at 
the proper level, whatever that means. And so I had said 
April. Now you tell me the time I want to go there they all 
have a big conference. 

MR. BLACKWELL: Well, it won’t last more than a week. 
But when it occurs -- 

SENATOR BRADLEY: but maybe it’1ll be early April. 

MR. BLACKWELL: Maybe it will be. Don’t know.’ 

But in any case, this thing will get off the ground then. 
But the thrust of it seems to be to try to create a’ more 
effective legislature; that’s one. And also to give Gorbachev 
another power base; that’s two. And we are seeing some 
reflection of this already, just in moving of people like 
Dobrynin and  Zagladin, who clearly were demoted. But 
nonetheless, they have been moved over the Supreme Soviet side 
as advisors to Gorbachev. It looks like Akhromayev may move 
over in the same way. I think in a way, of course, that is 
taking them off line. Nonetheless, they may well be 
consequential even in those rolls. Dobrynin did come here to 
New York even in his new capacity with Gorbachev’s entourage. 

But I would say with both things, both the Party 
reorganization as well as the Supreme Soviet, it is going to 
take time to see how this plays out in acutality. It think it 
is real. It is dramatic that he was able to do it. It helps 


him. It is all of those things. But right now it is like 
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10 
rearranging the furniture and you really need. to see how 
people sit in it for a while and how they use it. And it is 
still an open question as to whether you can breathe real life 
into that legislature or not. By making a portion of it more 
or less full time, you at least create some potential for it. 
And the fact that he is going to head it and seems to want to 
use it as an instrument to try to create more popular pressure 
on the administration of the country, the executors, is 
another reason why you might see that. It seems like that is 
where he wants more of the pressure to come from, rather than 
the Party organizations themselves. 

The second issue I would pick up on and we can talk about 
it at almost any length because it is so dramatic, is the 
turmoil among nationalities. There are two things that I 
think have to be said about this. Some of it, like the 
Caucasus, clearly reflect age-old problems that have bubbled 
up in part as a result of perestroika. Now, he says 
perestroika is only helping us to deal with it, but in fact 
perestroika and glasnost created an environment where people 
have lost their fear to a considerable degree, and speak out. 
In. the kinds of areas as in the Caucasus between Armenia and 
Azerbaidzhan, this is a by-product. of it. This is ano win 
situation for anybody down there because it has gone so far 
the area is in a virtual state of semipermanent martial law. 


They don’t call it that and it ebbs and flows, but there is no 
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obvious easy solution in sight other than to try to sit on it 
for awhile and hope they can just keep the violence under 
control and manage it. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: And this is -- as of right not it is 
primarily Azeri, Armenia and some Georgian nationalists? 

MR. BLACKWELL: There are some Georgian nationalist 
disturbances, but it has not figured in the communal violence. 
And also I think relatively speaking, it is of a much lower 
order than the other two. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: So you are talking about primarily 
Armenia and Azerbaidzhan? 

MR. BLACKWELL: Yes. And you are talking about over 
100,000 refugees now, with Armenians going one way, Azeris 
coming another. I mean there is a lot of resettling of 
populations just out of fear -- fear of communal violence and 
the need to get into a more protected area. So I mean, they 
have got a real problem; it is not separatist in its thrust. 
It is not secessionist. But it is a management problem. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: It’s not Estonia. 

MR. BLACKWELL: It’s not Estonia. It’s different than 
that. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: It is; right. 

MR. BLACKWELL: But to speak of the Baltic, that moves to 
the second of which Estonia is the most dramatic. The thing 


about the Baltic I think that is the most interesting is that 
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12 
this is the area where the legitimacy of the Soviet state was 
always the most questioned, but yet it is the area where 
Gorbachev and his colleagues seem to have chosen to try to 
experiment with perestroika the most. Because in fact, what 
has happened in the Baltic is not just a product of glasnost 
and perestroika in that sense that is bubbling up because 
perestroika creates more opportunities. Gorbachev’s own 
policies have abetted what has happened in the Baltic more 
directly than that, essentially by replacing a whole slew of 
conservative, old line Brezhnevite political leaders with 
reformers in the Baltic, and given them the charge it seems to 
be, to try to get on the right side of popular feeling as best 


they can. And so in effect what has come of that is that you 


have had party leaderships and Supreme Soviets, as in Estonia, 


that basically are really pressing at the edge of what Moscow 
in the end wants to allow. 

Now, obviously there is a calculation here in the long 
run that they think, I think on Gorbachev’s part, that maybe 
this can be managed, that the rationality of offering the 
Baltic more than it ever has had since Soviet rule came into 
it, will overcome the emotionalism of wanting to try to take 
it to its logical conclusion, which is independence, which 
Moscow will not allow. I think they have made that fairly 
Estonia is farther out. He seems to have been’ somewhat 


successful at pulling Latvia and Lithuania back a bit short of 
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pressing this to the end. this is an on-going process. But I 
think it is clear that they are trying to treat that issue 


very differently than they are trying to treat the problem in 


| Armenia and Azerbaidzhan because it is very different. 


But you know, the end is not in sight. This is one of 
the inevitable problems that perestroika of the sort he is 
talking about has to ultimately deal with. It has just come a 
bit sooner than I thought it would, partially because he 
pushed it sooner than I thought he would. 

Two other things briefly, because the other two have to 
get in. Paul is going to talk about it, but this whole 
general shift towards consumption is the -- or let me put it 
another way. The need to give people a reason to believe in 


perestroika has become ever more evident -- ever more evident. 


} In any case, it is an obvious political need on his part. He 


has got to get the populace to buy into it and right now they 


aren’t because basically they don’t know where don’t know 
where the beef is. That is the third point. 


And then the last one that fits in this same period is 


1 what I would call foreign policy activism. I don’t want to 


turn this discussion over into it, but obviously the New York 


initiative; the acceleration in relations with China, which 


you have been talking about for some time; the fact that you 


are going to have a summit next year almost certainly I would 


} say; their national reconciliation or what you could call a 
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constructive role in both Vietnam and in Angola in trying to 
reach. some.sort of settlements there even in the Angolan case 
one that is *orchestrated and managed by us. It is a very 
activist approach geared both for ‘its own sake, that is, 
better foreign policy as .well as’ creating. this kind of 
environment that he wants. I would also submit -- 

SENATOR BRADLEY: That environment being? 

MR. BLACKWELL: Very benign, very accommodating, very-- 
that is, the Soviet Union as a constructive world power rather 
than as someone who is always -- I mean, I think that is the 
image he wants and to some extent the reality in ways. Not 
necessarily -- 

SENATOR BRADLEY: So he gets trade. 

MR. BLACKWELL: I think he probably thinks that is 
further down the road in terms of-- Paul is going to talk 
about it so I will let him handle the trade part of it. But I 
don’t think that is the immediate thing. I think there are 
political benefits to be had in general in terms of creating a 
better image for the Soviet Union. And also I_ think he has 
done a cost-benefit analysis of what some of these other areas 
like Angolas and Vietnams amount to and has decided there is a 
better approach for the Soviet Union than the one he was 
pursuing, one that both cost less and is politically more 
beneficial and doesn’t hurt his security and doesn’t threaten 


much of anything. 
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Other thing on this one point though that goes’ back to 
the power consolidation earlier, one impact of what happened 
in September and October in Gorbachev’s assuming the 
presidency, Ligachev’s downgrading and all of this, has 
essentially been to increase his clout. He already had a lot 
of it. But to increase his operational and tactical control 
over foreign policy decisionmaking and I would say national 
security decisionmaking. His allies, Yakovlev and 
Shevardnadze sit athwart that, Yakovlev heading the foreign 
policy commission, for example, in the central Committee, 
Shevardnadze the Foreign Ministry. The changes. resulted 
almost certainly in changes in the Defense Council 
composition. We don’t have evidence for it, but based on 
precedence and what we know about who usually is on that body, 
one could judge that. Even Kryuchkov’s coming to power in the 
KGB would probably be viewed as furthering that. 

I think you are seeing a Soviet -- 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Furthering what? 

MR. BLACKWELL: Furthering Gorbachev’s effective control 
of the foreign policy-national security policy decisionmaking 
process. Sort of not just as coterminous with the Politburo, 
but the key players are his, or at least very responsive to 
where he is going to want to go. And if we indeed are getting 
large decision made on this at the UN, I think it would be 


reflective very much of decisions that at least go back that 
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16 
far -- of thinking further back than that, but of decisions 
that come out of this. I don’t think we can underestimate the 
importance of those changes in terms of how it has probably 
helped him in foreign policy. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: In addition to Shevardnadze and the 
Defense Council, you said who? 

MR. BLACKWELL: Shevardnadze would have been there 
anyway. Yakovlev would now be there. Kryuchkov, the new KGB 
Chairman, would probably be there. Ligachev would probably be 
out if he had been there before. And Chebrikov might be out 
also. Don’t know. We don’t know precisely. But the thrust 
of all of this is -- and Gromyko would be out, of course, 
which is another important one in that context. 

So you are dealing with a political leader in a stronger, 
more authoritative position on some key areas. in dealing 
simply with the West. And I think that you see that partially 
in his activism and I certainly would say if you get any 
dramatic move in conventional arms of that sort -- and we'll 
talk about that later -- it has to have reflected this 
political reality as well as the sort of larger policy reality 
of his ability to drive a consensus and have a lot more 
support in the leadership than we probably have given him 
strength for -- taken into account. 

That doesn’t mean that problems go away, that 


perestroika works. You know, all those kinds of caveats I 
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have not talked about. They would still 
want to, we can get to them. 


SENATOR BRADLEY: Okay. Paul. 


be there. 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL ERICKSON, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF SOVIET ANALYSIS, 
DIRECTORATE OF INTELLIGENCE 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

MR. ERICSON: What I thought I would do is kind of couch 
why he is taking some of the moves he is taking and what he 
hopes he’ll gain and what he is not doing. I think that the 
need to gain additional flexibility on economic issues may 
have also played in last September’s events. I think we'll 
point out that there were leadership disagreements surrounding 
the FY 89 plan -- that it surfaced -- and also perhaps on the 
upcoming Five Year Plan, and that some of the steps that he 
has taken have addressed some of these disagreements. 

I think Gorbachev felt that it was increasingly clear 
that his reforms would have to be in some ways more rather 
than less radical, and that he had concerted resistance to 
some of these reforms. At the same time, I think he felt that 
he could not afford to wait for such reforms to take effect. 
He needed the old style resource transfer -- the bullet that 
he had been trying to dodge for the last few years -- and that 
he needed to have shifts to the civil sector primarily from 
the defense sector. It was clear to him that the wotheds were 
not going to put their backs into making perestroika work 
until there was something tangible on the table. 


Domestic inflation which we’ll talk about raises yet 
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another problem and the need for yet another set of 
initiatives. In fact, the economy has not performed well this 
year. Soviets can point to a rise in investment spending, but 
at the same time, the commissioning of new plants is down. 
And so what you have is a chokepoint. They tried to do too 
much too fast, and you have a lot of unfinished plants because 
you just can’t get everything to everyplace, and there was too 
much competition for key inputs. And so his modernization, if 
you look at it in terms of bringing new modernized capacity on 
line, was clearly falling behind. 

At the same time, he had a situation where you could 
point to increased production in consumer goods, but increased 
consumer dissatisfaction. Inflationary pressures led. to 
longer rather than shorter lines and marked price increases in 
those markets that were private. Fruits and vegetables, 
moreover, in short supply because of a poor harvest in 
'87-'88. And even though we see signs of substantial 
increases in meat production, complaints form consumers on 
meat have been substantially on the rise. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: On the quality? 

MR. ERICSON: No; availability. We frankly haven't 
figured out the discontinuity. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: That there is increased production -- 

MR. ERICSON: That by all indications there was an 


increased production while at the same time there have been 
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increases in complaints about shortages. 

The budget deficit problem as well is coming home to 
roost as they begin to sense that it was areal issue. 
Overall growth is likely to be about 2% this year. Les 5a 
soft number. They will make no major gains in modernization. 

I think Gorbachev and his economic advisors are 
increasingly aware of the risks and costs of fundamental 
change. I think they -- as one of my colleagues would say, 
they walked up to the cliff of radical reform and took a look 
down in the gorge and backed off. I think Gorbachev realizes 
that he cannot move ahead aggressively on price reform and 
some other major initiatives and decentralization. For 
example, he stepped away from quality control. So even though 
he has in all. likelihood gained additional flexibility as a 
result of this fall’s events, my sense is that the pace of 
reform may be a little bit more measured in many areas than we 
would have thought. 

But he has advanced and moved ahead aggressively, I 
think, in two main areas. The first has to do with consumer 
welfare. We believe that the FY 89 plan received some last 
minute revisions. For example, in early September we were 
hearing about public complaints by light industry about 
investment having been cut. We. were hearing other noises 
about investment going to agriculture having been cut. But 


yet when we see the final plan, these cuts did not 
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Jmaterialize -- in fact, investment in light industry and 
housing, food processing -- all sectors associated with 
consumer welfare -- have been emphasized. Importantly, the 


shift comes at the expense of investment elsewhere as near as 
we can tell, there have been cuts form planned investment 
(Pause. ) 
SENATOR BRADLEY: At the expense of what? 


MR. ERICSON: Of investment going into some heavy 


industry. The Soviets have established what they call 49 


priority industries. And my sense is that what you are seeing 


} is a recognition, in part tied to the lack of commissionings 


and the competition for investment durables, that to get the 


} job done they have to narrow the scope of their efforts and 


focus ona smaller set of industries. This strategy also 
allows them to free up some investment resources as well. 

Gorbachev also has expanded private and cooperative 
opportunities and offered long term leasing arrangements in. 
both agriculture and industry. And I think we are seeing more 
of that than we would have otherwise have seen. 

A second area worth noting is what seems to be increased 
pressure on the defense industry to boost production of the 
civilian sector. I think if you go back and look.at the 
record on this, the leadership started out by transferring 
some managers from the defense to the civilian sector to boost 


management productivity. Then you saw pressure to boost 
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production of investment goods out of the defense sector. 
Most recently you saw the tasking of the defense sector with 
the production of of what had heretofore been civilian plants. 
And lastly what you are seeing are clear statements by 
officials from the defense-industrial sector that they have 
made accommodations and will be boosting production of 
civilian type goods at the explicit expense of defense 
production. 

We haven’t seen -— 

SENATOR BRADLEY: You mean they will close military -- 

MR. ERICSON: They’1ll say I’ve got to close this plant to 
meet these civilian production targets. 

MR. MacEACHIN: Or, I have to retool this plant to 
produce -- stop producing what it has been producing and 
produce something else. 

MR. ERICSON: For example, in mid-October, on national TV 
-— Prime Minister Ryzhkov blasted the Chairman of the Military 
Industrial Commission for inadequately supporting the 
leadership’s civil-economic agenda. At that time he ordered 
defense industries to staff newly acquired civil plants 
quickly with their best people and to integrate specifically 
the production of food processing equipment with theit main 
activity, weapons production. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Could I interrupt a minute? I have to 


take a 10 minute break to see this Japanese minister. 
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(A brief recess was taken from 11:20 to 11:42 o’clock 


a.m.) 

SENATOR BRADLEY: We left off with your second point that 
the defense sector is actually spending more of its own money 
on these other non-military areas. 

MR. ERICSON: That’s right, Senator. I think -- there 
had been a couple of other public announcements by managers in 
the defense industrial sector that have been somewhat 
specific, including language to the effect that certain 
production lines would have to be closed down, which lend 
credence at least to the seriousness with which the defense 
industrial sector is according to leadership issuance of 


orders to boost civilian production. We have yet to see a 


“flow of product, as we said, and we have yet to see anything 


tangible, but it is our judgment that a mandate has been laid 
down and that the leadership is serious and that its orders 
will be followed. 

The third point I want to raise pertains to where 
Gorbachev wants to go from here. He ends 1988, basically a 
year where nothing happened with worsening inflation. He has 
a new sense of flexibility. He has taken that flexibility and 
moved towards greater privatization, throwing more resources 
at the consumer and laying down some additional markers 
vis-a-vis defense,. 


I would like to point out that we now look at the next 
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five year plan as an indicator of where he is moving with this 
flexibility. If Gorbachev wishes to make significant shifts 
in investment between the defense and civil sectors, certainly 
now is the time to do it. It is optimal in terms of the 
Soviet planning process as it pertains to defense planning to 
finalize resource allocations over the next five to seven 
months. It doesn’t mean he has to do it now, but it is the 
optimal time to do it. 

I think that over the next five years he will continue to 
decentralize, but I think that he remains stymied --_ the 
entire leadership remains stymied over the role of prices and 
marketization in general. They haven’t figured out how to 
solve that problem and continue to walk around it.. 

I think you are going to see in the next five year plan a 
continued push on modernization clearly, but a more focused 
push as they better understand what the economy can do. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: But when you say continued focus on 
modernization, you mean new plant and equipment? 

MR. ERICSON: Yes, sir. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Okay. 

MR. ERICSON: But you know, and I am just speculating 
here, that what you may not see is storming type approach that 
you saw as being very prevalent in the last two or three years 
that they have learned from that. 


But Gorbachev has a number of problems which are coming 
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home to roost which will complicate his life immensely. He 









must find a way to balance his budget in some fashion, or else 
inflation, as it did this year, will erode any gains in 
consumer welfare that he is able to bring home. As a matter 
of fact, in today’s NID there is a feature on next year’s 
problen. The 1989 plan is more, rather than less, 
inflationary because he has called for increases in spending 


on the consumer that are not matched by decreases elsewhere or 
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by increased revenue. The economy is still overheating. 


How he addresses this is problematical. But I think that 
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what he has done, by publicizing it, is to lay down a marker 
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| 2mong a number of the Party and the civil sector that 
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SENATOR BRADLEY: So he is not only going to give people 


— om 
no 


Jhigher prices, less job security, but now he is going to give 


- 
c) 


i them higher taxes? 


MR. ERICSON: Well, I would imagine that he would feel 
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imore comfortable in terms of lotteries or some other type of 
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j indirect means of soaking up excess income. And he has other 
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} options which the Soviets have used in -- 


3 


21 SENATOR BRADLEY: The stock market? I mean that is the 
first thing I thought of when I heard this idea that they were 


i going too allow private citizens to invest in stock. 


23 


4 MR. ERICSON: That’s part of it. You could look at it 


from that perspective, and that plays a role, yes. 
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MR. MacEACHIN: I think they are trying to get the 
revenues back from the tax on alcohol that they lost. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Right; right. 

MR. ERICSON: What he is not going to do is raise -- you 
know, my sense is he is not going to do it by reducing his 
subsidies. I mean, part of his problem is the heavy subsidies 
in consumer staples. And that would solve a lot of his 
problems, to let retail prices rise. And that -- 

MR. BLACKWELL: Prices could be raised on luxury goods 
and other kinds of goods -- if he did that. 

MR. ERICSON: But he has’ got a problem here, a serious 
one. 

A problem he hasn’t focused on is energy. The cost of 
maintaining production for oil and coal are accelerating. And 
the *certainties associated with the ability to maintain the 
level of production are decreasing. We haven’t seen the 
Soviets focus on this one. We think it will be a_ big issue 
over the next five years. 

Part of the Soviet program traditionally was to address 
this by more nuclear energy, but Chernobyl provides a 
potential rallying point in some -- for nationalistic 
aspirations so he has a hard issue here. 

I would like to end with what all this means for foreign 
trade and East-West economics, and what have we seen over the 


last few months. 
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1 I would assert that an indigenous solution remains 
2 Ipreferred. We have no indications of a major import push, nor 
3 Jao we believe that there will be one barring almost panic 
4 buying to quiet consumer unrest. I think the Soviets are 
5 sensitive, extremely sensitive, to the risk of becoming 
6 financially leveraged to the West. And I think that. they are 
7 uncertain about their ability to maintain export earnings over 
8 ithe medium and long term. And given this. uncertainty, 
9 | building up indebtedness carries significant risks.» Moreover, 
10 Bs think they continue to harbor misgivings about the 
ll leffectiveness of direct equipment purchases, particularly when 
12 their domestic industrial base is in transition. There are 
13 | problems today bringing plant and capacity on line, and the 
14 | foreign trade sector is still in the midst of reorganization. 
15 I find it personally useful to characterize their foreign 
16 ||\trade initiatives as being those that are designed to 
17 | rationalize trade and technology transfer, and to design and 
18 |} implement rules and procedures that allow for the. most 
19 | effective tapping of western technology and capital, and 
20 | ultimately to maximize their opportunities for export sales -- 
21 | joint ventures and -- 

2 SENATOR BRADLEY: So basically you say they want to tap 
23 ||! technology and take joint ventures to try to increase exports? 
24 MR. ERICSON: Well, it may not be a one to one, Senator, 


} but I think what Gorbachev needs is western know-how, not just 
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lwestern equipment. And western direct investment commits the 













jwestern commercial firm to the success of the venture in a 
fundamental way. And that is what he wants. 

When we talked about the benign economic environment and 
the linkage to economics, I think it lies precisely here. It 
is one thing for a western firm to go in on a consumer. goods 
project, let’s say in China, to make gym clothes, where the 


payout happens in 18 months or 12 months. It’is quite another 
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jthing to have a western firm go in to energy development or 
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basic industries or some other type of thing that the Soviets 


Ineeds where the payout may be 5 or 6 years in the offing. And 
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is my personal view it is precisely to encourage western 
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jcommercial interests to take a long term position that he 


eeds to have this benign atmosphere. 
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‘That is not to say that the whole idea of credits and 9 
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Ibillion here and 8 billion here does not serve his purposes. 
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I would note that the orders are yet to bel forthcoming. 


And it has a lot to do with the broader dynamics. 
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SENATOR BRADLEY: But that implies that he has got to 


3 


really create a climate of some real stability for people to 
21 


believe that it is good for 30 years. I mean, he has got to 
we even more dramatic on the conventional force side and on 
23 
24 
25 
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1 | MR. MacEACHIN: Up until 15 minutes ago, perhaps. 

2 SENATOR BRADLEY: But you say even 30% cut in forces, I 
3 mean. You said 30% cut in his military budget was the rumor? 
4 | MR. MacEACHIN: The rumor was forces. 

5 MR. BLACKWELL: Forces. The size of the force. 

6 MR. DESPRES: Forward deployed forces? 

ay MR. MacEACHIN: No. 

8 MR. BLACKWELL: No. I mean, if you did it a million and 
9 fhalf or so -- 

10 MR. MacEACHIN: We’re talking on the order of a million 
ll Jperson cut and whatever attends that in terms of structural 
12 reduction. 

13 SENATOR BRADLEY: But let’s say that that flows through 
14 therefore to the defense budget, right? Meaning that you then 
15 jean cut the defense budget. But the firms that are going to 
16 Jmake these commitments, they’re not going to make them all in 
17 jpne year. 

18 MR. ERICSON: That’s right. 

19 SENATOR BRADLEY: So I mean, if he has to create this 
20 jelimate by dramatic reductions or whatever, even to attract 
91 Fhe serious commitment, that if at any point in year 1, 2, 4, 
22 Pp, 7, things begin to go bad, these firms just won’t be -~.ere, 
23 Fight? They’1l1 just pull out. They just won’t -- they reach 
24 Fhe point where they will have to make a judgment and cut 


heir losses. 
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MR. ERICSON: I think a fundamental problem that he has 
in my view is that the time horizon for the kinds of things 
that he wants out of joint ventures is incompatible with the 
state of affairs. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: With what he has to do to attract it in 
the first place. 
MR. ERICSON: Right. 
SENATOR BRADLEY: You seem to be downgrading in 
importance this problem that he has with the mass of people 
saying -- as you said, Bob, where’s the beef of perestroika on 
onsumer -- 

MR. BLACKWELL: Oh -- 


SENATOR BRADLEY: He can purchase a lot of things. He 


Fan buy a lot of perfume’ or clothes -- 


~MR. ERICSON: That’s right. 


SENATOR BRADLEY: -- or food and put it on the shelf. So 


the people say, ah, see what perestroika has meant for me. 


But that is really just a short time thing. 


MR. ERICSON: It is a high risk -- 
SENATOR BRADLEY: That is not a whole lot different than 
aving the central bank advance credits to the enterprise and 


pay that is an advance because productivity is going to 


ncrease. It is essentially having us play the role of 


Fentral bank or whatever, advancing to them their goods with 


he assumption, well, productivity is going to -- but if he 
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doesn’t get to the reforms, it is just a short term thing 
Iwhich will ultimately lock him in more and more to a 
jrelationship with the West which is -- which makes him a kind 
lof supplicant. I mean, he can only -- 

MR. BLACKWELL: It would make no sense —- 

MR. ERICSON: A superpower supplicant, that’s right. 
SENATOR BRADLEY: It makes him a true developing country. 


MR. ERICSON: That’s right; got it. 
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MR. BLACKWELL: It would make .no sense unless he is 
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lof consumer durables, the incentives that go into it, and the 
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12 movement of factories to producing it, to providing those 
13 Ithings on their own. Because otherwise he’d be chasing -- 

14 MR. ERICSON: Well, he still would make those moves. The 
15 issue is what happens if they fail. The risk you run if he 
16 Iicesn’t make it. 

17 MR. BLACKWELL: But they can do a better job in that area 
18 by moving some resources to it. 

19 MR. MacEACHIN: Well, at the risk of oversimplifying, to 
20 go back to one thing Paul said earlier, where Gorbachev 
2) previously was driving a pace of reform and a pace of change 
22 hat the system wasn’t ready to absorb, he has modified that 
23 [ppPproach -- he hasn’t abandoned industrial modernization, but 
24 pe has recognized and has focused on the need to develop a 


Bustaining motivation for change. In the area of foreign 
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Ipolicy, this is something where we could probably spend most 
of the day, because the developments that have been occurring 
are very interesting. You may remember a session we had here 
-—- I think it had to do with South Asia -- when we got into a 
discussion of what we saw at that time as a changing Soviet 
paradigm for foreign policy strategy. In effect, the "new 
thinking" said that heretofore the USSR has relied on military 


Ipower to manage its security. That is very expensive and 
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resource consumptive. The USSR should develop a political 
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strategy which will not only maintain but perhaps enhance 
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security at reduced cost. 
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We have seen this summer with the heating up of the 
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jaiscussion with the Shevardnadze addresses, followed up by the 


hake-up in the Central Committee and Medvedev’s reaffirmation 
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move away from the class struggle as defining the 
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purposes and objectives of foreign policy. If you will, it is 


movement towards a more real politik. I think Gorbachev would 
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till see geostrategic, geopolitical East-West competition. 


—_ 
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put the way it is now being articulated -- and Bob Blackwell 
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20 just went down the hall to watch some of Gorbachev's UN 
91 jpddress on television, and tells us that it is very much the 
2 Bhevardnadze line, which we may have all heard, but which is 


poing to be rather impressive to an audience that hasn’t heard 
Rt -- which is saying that heretofore -- I am not going to 


fuote, now, and quite frankly, I am drawing a lot on some of 
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the other theoreticians, too -- but what it says is that the 
USSR has presented to the world a threatening image, and the 
world has reacted to that threatening image and the USSR’s 
need for strong forces has become a self-fullfilling prophecy. 
it also says that because the USSR viewed all foreign policy 
ventures in terms of a class struggle rather than in what is 
in its best interest, taking into account the mutual interests 


or the legitimate interests of others, we’ve created this 
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situation which has imposed this heavy burden. 


10 And if we can remove -- well, excuse me. There is one 
1] more aspect of this which is quite interesting. I am getting 
12 ja little academic Hefe, But some Soviet theoreticians, who 
13 ave acceded to positions of political influence in recent 
14 ears, have written about the U.S. military-industrial complex 
15 and its ability and the U.S. military power as being the chief 
16 source of U.S. political influence around the world, and that 
17 the way to weaken the U.S. influence was to attack that. And 
18 they seem to be saying that the way to attack that is remove 
19 this threatening image, thereby removing the ability of the 
2) U-S. to exert its political influence in places like North 
9] |Asia, the North Pacific and in Europe. 

22 All of which is a long lead-up to say that what I think 
23 }you are seeing in Europe and what I think you are going to see 
24 even more of in the coming year, regardless of whether there 


is a major announcement today, is a*heating up or a much more 
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intensification of the effort to. convince Europe that the 


§h 


Soviet Union is less of a threat. That gives Gorbachev far 


w 


more latitude to pursue his own internal economic agenda. 
4 trade will be a part of that, but only a part. And it will 
5 also strengthen his hand politically in Europe. 

So I think that to see Gorbachev’s foreign policy agenda 
in Europe solely in terms of getting access to trade is to 
Inarrow it too much. He sees it as freeing up this burden of 
ereneer One comment on that burden of defense; I certainly 
lagree -- in fact, my sort of wind-up comments here had to do 
with looking out at this future and how long it lasts, but it 
12 is going to be important, I think, to keep in mind that if 
| orbachev is able to politically bring about something on the 
forder of a reduction of military forces, which really goes 
back to Khrushchev in 1957 -- I think it was '57 to '59 
Khrushchev made the first big set of cuts -- if Gorbachev is 
able to politically manage this, it would suggest to me that 
here is enough consensus behind the whole issue of resource 
allocation between civilian and military purposes that even if 
e should pass from the political scene himself four or five 
years from now, because of the particular nature of certain 
eforms or political infighting or political scars, that there 
s at least enough of a body of opinion that wants to move in 
hat direction that that part of it may well sustain itself. 


Which brings me to this long range problem that we have 
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ifor the Intelligence Community. And:I have to look at it 
}somewhat parochially. I look at the Office of Soviet Analysis 
lin CIA as a starting point, and I have tried to think a lot 


paouk this recently, both because I knew I was going to end up 


here today and for a meeting that we had amongst the Agency 


hierarchy about a month ago. And I thought of a couple of 
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\ fundamental points we need to keep in mind, if I can be 
permitted to go into a little bit of extraction. 
| First, so much discussion I find myself in, both in the 


|government and in the outside world, focuses on the Soviet 





ll junion in almost an academic way, like we are all sociologists 
12 |jistudying this sociological phenomenon or this political 
13 phenomenon. And there is a need to remember that the bottom 
14 line is, what does it mean for the United States. Now, that 
15 jis the job for us as intelligence officers. IF we all retire 
16 Janda take up academic posts, there may be some more freedom. 

17 Secondly, the Soviet Union in many ways is a fundamental 
18 part of the American political concept. It is -- I’ mean, I 
19 Ithink back, I went to school, there was Stalin -- 

20 | SENATOR BRADLEY: The postwar concept. 

21 MR. MacEACHIN: It is the postwar concept. It is what 
22 all of us who grew up in the postwar period, and even -- I 
23 think of my parents and their outlook, who were young marrieds 
4 Jduring the war -- and the Soviet Union is so fundamental to 


our outlook on the world, to our concept of what is right and 
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1 wrong in politics, to our sense of security, that major change 
2 fin the ussR is. as significant as some major change in the 
3 sociological fabric of the United States itself. And that is 
4 Inot a frivolous point, I think, because it gets down to what 
5 jhas been the analytical challenge for us and what I think is 
6 Igoing to remain the analytical challenge for us. 

7 A news bulletin. Gorbachev will cut troop’ strength by 
8 1500,000 over the next two years, and will substantially cut 
9 }conventional armaments. 500,000 is a fairly -- 

10 | MR. BLACKWELL: 10%. 

ll MR. MacEACHIN: That’s 10%. 

12 MR. DESPRES: The bulk of that can’ easily come out of 
13 East Asia. 

14 MR. BLACKWELL: Don’t bet on that. 

15 MR. MacEACHIN: Let us return to that subject in just a 
16 moment. Let me finish this; I’11 come back to that. That’s 
17 true. So we now have anew analytical challenge for the 
18 |coming year, and that is finding out where these -- 

19 SENATOR BRADLEY: His speech’ did not ask for 
20 reciprocation? 

21 MR. BLACKWELL: Speech is not done yet. This is sort of 
22 |mid-flight. 

23 MR. ERICSON: This is analysis on the fly. 

24 SENATOR BRADLEY: Okay. 


5 | MR. MacEACHIN: we’ll get an update and then we’ll come 
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1 back to this. 

2 | SENATOR. BRADLEY: No, but keep going Doug, because I find 
3 |this very interesting. 

4 | MR. MacEACHIN: All right. Now, one of the things -- and 
5 ji’ 11 be completely candid. I have made some frivolous remarks 
6 lon social occasions about if Gorbachev is successful he will 
7 Icause major social displacement in the United States, but that 
8 his only -- that is not entirely frivolous. There are not many 
9 Ihomes for old wizards of Armageddon, and it is kind of like 
10 }old case officers trying to find employment. But it is so 
11 fundamental that in all honesty, when I think of what has been 
12 }the burden on resources of the last few years, a major part of 
13 {that burden has been not just in the analysis, but in the 
14 ||brokering of the analysis. 

15 SENATOR BRADLEY: The what? 

16 MR. MacEACHIN: The brokering -- 

17 SENATOR BRADLEY: No, no, no; you say the real what? 

18 MR. MacEACHIN: I think of what has drained our 
19 analytical resources. That is, analysts’ hours, analysts’ 
20 | weeks, analysts’ months and what have you. There is both the 
21 jefftort to do the analysis and there is the effort to formulate 
22 | the understanding and to articulate that understanding ina 
23 not neutral political environment. 

24 SENATOR BRADLEY: In a not mutual -- 


MR. MacEACHIN: Neutral. 
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MR. BLACKWELL: Neutral. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Okay. 

MR. MacEACHIN: That is to say -- let me come back -- 

SENATOR BRADLEY: You mean it is to articulate the 
analysis in an environment that presupposes the Soviets as the 
enemy? 

MR. MacEACHIN: Well, that resupposes all kinds of things 
about the Soviets. Now, let me make one more remark here that 
puts some of this in perspective. I don’t believe that you 
will be able to find anywhere, in the government, out of the 
government, think tank, academic, or otherwise, anyone who 
articulated in 1984 a forecast or an outlook, even as a remote 
possibility. What we have seen in the last 4 years -- I do 
not think that exists. 

Now, we spend megadollars studying political instability 
in various places around the world, but we never really looked 
at the Soviet Union as a political entity in which there were 
factors building which could lead to the kind of -- at least 
the initiation of political transformation that we seem to 
see. It does not exist to my knowledge. 

Moreover, had it existed inside the government, we never 
would have been able to publish it anyway, quite frankly. And 
had we done so, people would have been calling for my head. 
And I wouldn’t have published it. In all honesty, had we said 


a week ago that Gorbachev might come to the UN and offer a 
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unilateral cut of 500,000 in the military, we would have been 
told we were crazy. We had a difficult enough time getting 
air space for the prospect of some unilateral cuts of 50 to 
60,000. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: What do you mean, getting air space? 
MR. MacEACHIN: Well, getting it written and getting it 


articulated without it being hammered to death and -- 


SENATOR BRADLEY: You really are -- this is extremely 
helpful and provocative. Because -- see, you are saying that 
one week ago or two weeks ago that you -- that the 500,000 


person prediction would have been snuffed, basically. 

MR. MacEACHIN: Well, we would have been able -- we would 
have -- if we would have had some legitimate evidence from a 
reliable source with access who says it was going to happen, 
we would have been able to exercise our responsibility to 
report this information and comment on it. But I can assure 
you that that comment would have been heavily caveated and the 
arguments against it would have been heavily driven towards 
presumptions about Soviet behavior. 

MR. BLACKWELL: Senator, if I could just add something on 
it, just to get the sense of disagreement thee. Up until two 
weeks ago or yesterday for that matter, there were real 
differences in the Intelligence Community over how much 
economic strain the Soviet Union is under and how much they 


have -- the kind of economic motivations for cutting defense. 
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That is at one level. The real differences in the Community 
were as to whether the Soviet Union would undertake any 
significant . unilateral cut at all. I am not talking about 
500,000; I am talking about 50,000 or 20,000 or anything that 
was otherwise not tagged to something reciprocal. 

MR. MacEACHIN: And wi vidon’t wywwant tou pick onl “any: 
individuals -- 

MR. BLACKWELL: No, and I didn’t say anything about any 
individual. 

MR. MacEACHIN: But one person has already disparaged the 
500,000 that I just announced here. Someone in the room; I 
have forgotten who it was. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: .Oh --_yes. 

MR. MacEACHIN: But my point is when I think about the 
analytical challenge or the intelligence challenge of the 
future of the Soviet Union, it may be my bias having spent 
most of my career in analysis, but my experience of the last 


several years says it is still going to be in analysis. It is 


still going to be our ability to ferret out the information; 
} our ability to do a careful, rigorous analysis; and our 
| ability to present balanced, even if somewhat provocative and 


unconventional views. 


Now, I think we have had some success on that in the last 


few years, and I will try to describe what kind of environment 


) I think has contributed to the success and also contributed to 
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1 the cost, and where I think we will be going with this. 

2 Now as we said, the Soviet Union is such -- and the 
3 perceptions of it are so ingrained, there is no one who is 
4 really neutral about it -- except for me -- and objective, 
5 that we can make logical arguments but we have to be able to 
6 Hget down to hard evidence. About four years ago we 
7 restructured our analytical component that dealt with the 
8 Soviet Union, and I can’t say we did it because we forecast 
9 ||what was coming down, but we did put a heavier effort on 
10 |} societal issues, we did make a much heavier analytical 
11 licommitment to defense industry than had been the case before, 
12 }and we did about half of this by restructuring our own 
13 |}effort,. It was not just through increased resources. And I 
14 || think that that is what we are going to have to look at in the 
15 | future. ; 

16 We are going to have to go back and take a look at how we 
17 |} use our available analyst hours, because I don’t see a great 
18 || period of largess in terms of numbers of resources. And so it 
19 || is going to have to be efficiency; a little perestroika of our 
20 | own. We spend a great deal of time on presentation and many 
21 I of us wish we didn’t spend so much, and we're trying to 
22 | experiment Sith some new forms of publication which are less 
23 draining of time. 
24 SENATOR BRADLEY: You mean you spend a lot of time 
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writing up doubts? 
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MR. MacEACHIN: Writing, reviewing, polishing and going 


Hover the texts -- 


MR. BLACKWELL: Editing, massaging —— 
MR. MacEACHIN: It is not just editing. 


SENATOR BRADLEY: Getting ready to defend what you write, 


basically. 


MR. MacEACHIN: Because one of the developments of the 


last 5 to 10 years in intelligence that has_ been most 


| pronounced from my perspective, has been the greater exposure 
fof the product of the Intelligence Directorate to other 


} readers, including the Congress. And that means that there is 


no forgiveness for carelessly wording things. I will give you 


} an example with which I think you are quite familiar. 


We did a study some time back, a study which has stood up 


against heavy scrutiny from people who don’t find its message 


| to be helpful -- 


SENATOR BRADLEY: On oil? 

MR. MacEACHIN: No, oie This is more recent than that. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Oh, okay. 

MR. MacEACHIN: This had to do with the readiness of 
Soviet forces in Europe to go to war; how much time it would 


take them and how ready they would be. We got a few hits in 


} the newspaper on this. We outraged many people in Allied 


Intelligence Services. NATO has -- I guess I haven't talked 


to an official of an Allied Intelligence Service in a year who 
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hasn’t taken me over in a corner and asked me when I am going 
to get off this silly position we have that the Soviets can’t 
go to war in 48 hours. I understand the political problem of 
these Allied Service reps. My point being is -- 

SENATOR BRADLEY: You mean, you're saying that NATO 
couldnt’ go to war in 48 hours? 

MR. MacEACHIN: The Warsaw Pact could not. And would 
not. It has no plans to. In fact, there was a piece -- we 
gave a briefing on that to the House, and it finally 
} contributed to the piece that -- 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Yes, I saw that. 

MR. MacEACHIN: Now, that -- there was one paragraph in 
j the piece that was carelessly worded which should have said 
that as a consequence of many improvements the Soviets have 


| made in their forces, they had also brought upon themselves a 


}much greater requirement for mobilization. A much larger 


1 infusion of men would be required in order to get the kind of 


sustainability that they had sought in these improvements. 


The paragraph was somewhat carelessly worded to say in 


one aspect they are less ready. Well, that one sentence 


# caused a furor in two continents. 


And my only point is that -- 


SENATOR BRADLEY: so you have to take your documents and 


] your analyses which, while precise, should be loose enough so 


that it allows creative thought, and instead you treat them as 
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& you have to treat them as if they are speeches ina 
lcampaign where every word will be looked at. Or speeches of a 
leader or head of state? 

MR. MacEACHIN: When you are dealing with the Soviet 
Union, yes Sir. There is not much slack. So -- 

MR. BLACKWELL: Talmudic. 

MR. MacEACHIN: So we really do have to work very hard at 
this. 

Now, I don’t want to make this sound all bad because I 
} will be completely honest. I mean the word politicization is 
used and it is used incorrectly. Intelligence judgments have 
a lot more political resonance than they used to because they 


get more exposure in the press, in the Congress, in the 


On the other hand, from adversity strength, perhaps. In 
| my own view, because of this, our product is better so long as 
we continue to insist that we are professionals and we want 
} the best analysis. And we’re going to find a way to deal with 
| this sensitive and loaded consumer market. And we’re going to 
l have to make our analysis better, work the evidence, be 
careful about the formulation of the judgments, don’t go -- 
don’t be overly assertive, and try to do those things which 
intelligence can do that other people can’t. 

Now, many professors on the outside write, they print in 


the media, and they get great attention. Many of them, quite 
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1 Jfrankly and interesting, that have more credibility with 
2 [policymakers simply because they’re not part of the 
3 | intelligence establishment. 

4 MR. MacEACHIN: What I am saying is that this is a far 
5 | more challenging problem. And if we are going to get in 
6 credibility with the consumer, we have to demonstrate that our 
7 product is more reliable, more carefully documented, more 
8 | carefully researched. And when we articulate these judgments 
9 |}-- well, I think, that we had a session here following some 
10 | press discussion of our economic analysis. 

11 A soviet economist can get out a_ back of an_ envelope 
12 || under Glasnost and do a piece and that Agere will capture more 
13 | attention and, in many cases, more credibility than all of the 
14 | work of all of our terrific blue-collar analysts who walk in 
15 | every day, put down a lunch pail and grind away and muck away 
16 |} on these data and produce things like the paper on the 
17 || deficit, for example. 

18 SENATOR BRADLEY: Right. 

19 MR. MacEACHIN: We we first came out with our studies and 
20 || said Soviet defense spending -- the growth rate -- has dropped 
21 I to something about one or two percent and stayed there for a 
22 ||! long time....that work has to stand up. And we devote a lot 
23 ] of resources to it. 
24 And I guess I’m not going to say this has to change. 


| what I’m going to say is in some respects I think because most 
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lof us have’ this: commitment ---most of us have this commitment 
}-- we are intelligence officers, just: like some people are 


}lawyers and doctors, that we’re going to succeed in making 


I think=that the product’ has gotten better because we’ve 
dealt with the more intense environment. And we've dealt with 


it because we’ve paid more and increased attention to the 


Wproduct itself. And because, since the rest of the world is 


| going to be playing, we’re going to play with the rest of the 


| world. 


Now, we have routine, .and, unfortunately, sometimes we 


think too routine, contacts with an immense range of outside 


| experts. And we intended to continue that. 


We deal with them routinely. 


We keep these things us. And we find them to be of 


f immense value. 


A. there are ideas outside the Community. THere are 


/ thoughts. Secondly, even when there are not, sometimes the 


best way to steel your product is to submit it to the heaviest 
criticism you know you are going to get. ANd we know of 
places where we can send our products where we know what the 
criticism is going to be and we’ll say take your best shot. 
Maybe you'll find flaws in the analysis. Or we’re too close 
to dt. 


So -- 
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SENATOR BRADLEY: You mean you know what the criticism is 
going to be? 

MR. MacEACHIN: Sure. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: You send it to the right and they'll 
say you’re too soft -- 

MR. MacEACHIN: I know someone who, for example, on any 
military analysis that we have where I can send it and he will 
nail all the analyses and when he fails on that he’ll tell me 
all the evidence is Maskirovka disinformatzia. 

But, if I find him reduced to that, I know I’ve got a 
pretty good paper. 

Now, the problem for the coming year is going to be less 
a collection problem and it’s going to be less a problem of 
trying to get other provocative ideas. The problem is going 
to be getting at the real analytical questions and getting the 
evidence together and trying to see what it means and to 
articulate what it means. 

As I’ve said before, we just have to get away from or get 
beyond political social abstractions. The biggest questions 
as I’m sure you are aware, are: is Gorbachev for real? "All 
I’ve heard are words, no deeds. I haven’t seen anything yet." 
All right. 

Well, true, we haven’t seen anything yet. It’s hard to 
see things and maybe some material things haven't moved yet. 


But we're going to have to decide what does real, quote, 
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unquote, mean. What are the signs of this real change. 

We have to look at alternatives and explore those 
alternatives. Again, I have found that the best way to deal 
with people who have a particular bias is not to dismiss their 
view but rather do the best you can to substantiate it. And 
then show: that person, well we looked at this alternative. 

We had a group of academics in recently and just dida 
quick look at alternative futures and got their views on 
whether Gorbachev would consolidate power, would be 
seconnedate, would there be political change, and would he be 
ousted. Just for what it is worth, that group of five or six 
came out with twenty-five percent chance that he would 
consolidate power and be able to proceed on his agenda. 
Forty-five percent chance he would have to accommodate. And I 
think that leaves me what, thirty percent chance that there 
would be a political change and he would actually leave office 
in the next few years. 

We -- don’t see too much _ prospect of getting more 
analysts as I’ve said. So, quite honestly, I and my 
colleagues are -- now that we are over or part way through 
certain administrative issues having to do with an election 
year -- going to be looking at any changes we may hetet%o make 
in the way we allocate our analytical core. 

What are the questions that are going to be more 


pressing, require more effort. Where can we do some contracts 
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-- external support -- in areas of kind of a maintenance sort. 

But it really comes down to this question of, yes, 
collection, and technical collection as well as human source. 
I think maybe we may be getting some advances in this. 

There are some programs ahead which are going to help us 
very much on the military front. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Right. 

MR. MacEACHIN: But it takes us down to whether Gorbachev 
is really reconstructing or retooling plants from military 
hardware to civilian hardware? 

Today, I have a_ five hundred thousand person cut -- a 
half amillion --.a ten percent cut -- in armed services 
Manpower announced. Where is that cut going to be? Is that 
cut going to be in Ministry of Defense Support troops? Is 
that cut going to be in the kinds of forces with both 
constitute part of the combat threat and which draw heavily on 
resources? That is, if there are some cuts in the numbers of 
active divisions not only does that reduce some of the force, 
but that reduces, from Gorbachev's standpoint, some of the 
forces that have to be equipped. 

And I guess my bottom line is this: that people are 
continually telling us that thers is an answer out there, that 
—- we are stuck with this -- there’s an answer by going off 
and getting. new analytical input from here, spending some 


money to get some collection there. That will all help. 
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But the truth of the matter is that there isn’t any easy 










way. We’re going to have to do our work, continue to try and 


improve the analysis. Continue to confront the tough 
questions. And ultimately the questions -— I mean the 
importance of this for the United States is monumental. rf 
the Soviet Union in the year 2010 is not the kind of military 


threat that has driven so much of what we have confronted for 


the past three our four decades, what will it be? 
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I'll give you another example. I think I may have said 


this last session. If I didn’t, I have said it at the 
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So 


management conference. That I saw to salient events coming 


-_ 
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ahead. One was going to be sooner. I thought that within the 


_ 
tL) 


next year or so that Deng Xiaoping and Gorbachev would shake 


iy 
w 


hands somewhere. And that now looks like it may come true 
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even sooner. 


This will have an immense political resonance. And the 


ry 
n 


way that the perception of this event affect behavior in place 


-_— 
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like Japan and Europe is going to be very important to the 


_ 
co 


| United States policy. It could also be very important to the 
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way the Soviets disperse resources to military forces in the 
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FAr Eastern theater. It could be very important in the way 


the USSR is perceived in Manila. 


8 


The second event, a little further down the road, one 


23 
24 
25 | 


which seems to have even of greater hurdles is Europe 92. And 


therein is a good case, if the Soviet Union -- and perhaps 
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because the Soviet Union -- is a less apparent, less 
demonstratable. military threat, the role of the Soviet Union 
in the equation of the United States, Europe and the East may 
Ibe greater, not less, facing an economically integrated Europe 
because the attitudes of the Europeans towards the Soviet 
Union are going to be immensely affected by their perceptions, 
if it stands up, of a changing U.S.S.R. 


So I don’t -- I guess I see that the intelligence -- 
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SENATOR BRADLEY: So their attitudes will change and that 


10 | means what? 

11 MR. MacEACHIN: They may engage the Soviet Union, they 
12 || may engage East Europe in quite a different way and may be 
13 | less susceptible to the U.S. desires if they:no longer see the 
14 | military threat in the same dimensions. And, therefore, 
15 | putting it bluntly, may feel less need to please the U.S. in 
16 | order to sustain a relationship which has had largely security 
17 | as its glue. 

18 SENATOR BRADLEY: Right. 

19 MR. MacEACHIN: That’s exactly the strategy advocated by 
20 the theoreticians mentioned earlier. 

21 SENATOR BRADLEY: Yes. well, that’s very --»I find it is 
22 | very provocative because I’ve sensed aspects of that over the 
23 last year and half talking to a lot of Europeans. 

24 And I've talked to a lost of Europeans about what 


Gorbachev means and basically they’ve said what Gorbachev is 
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playing is a Socialist with a human face. In other words, 
human Socialism. Right? And the question is what’s the idea 
that you’re playing? And the answer that you’re giving me is, 
well, you know, maybe the Soviet theoreticians are right in 
their analysis that the Europeans aren’t attached to any idea, 
they’re simply used to a military and a paternal or protective 
relationship. 

MR. MacEACHIN: Well, I guess what I would also say is 
maybe that the challenge for our policy is going to be to 
demonstrate that there is more to this Western alliance than a 
security arrangement. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Yes. 

MR. MacEACHIN: And that’s where it seems to me -—— 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Now, 1992, how does that fit into this? 

MR. MacEACHIN: Well, I’m just thinking that if you —- 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Specifically. I mean, you know, you 
are saying that this is just another step along the road to 
European self identity -- 

MR. MacEACHIN: Yes. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: -- and therefore because there’s going 
to be a more integrated market, they might say, well we want 
to go our way in our relations with the Soviet Union. 

well does that also imply we don’t need your troops? 

MR. BLACKWELL: Probably not. 


MR. MacEACHIN: Probably not. But it is liable to mean 
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Ithat our exhortations for budgets and commitments on programs 
Iwill have less. force. 

‘MR. BLACKWELL: Of course that’s going to be true in our 
feua country as well. If the threat is either perceived to be 
Jless or in fact is less, it can’t help but have resonance in 
terms of the question of much is enough in Europe and there 
and in many other places. The facts will differ. 


MR. MacEACHIN: The simple non answer I. think to your 


| personal sense that, you know, I’ve been grinding away as all 


lof us have on this Soviet problem twenty years or more, and 


} the dimensions have changed in ways that we can describe when 


l we describe the Soviet Union itself. 


But I get a greater sense, a sense that _there are very 


| large important things having to do with international 
} economic relations, political relations, and national 


| objectives that I guess, being fully engaged in the Soviet 


problem, that we haven’t had a chance to think about and to 
articulate, but they are clearly there. And it seems to me 
that being able to ferret them out as to how the Soviet Union 
is developing and hot it will play into this..is the real 
analytical challenge that intelligence faces in the 1990s. 

MR. BLACKWELL: What little part I saw of Gorbachev's 
speech certainly was very much playing to the notion about 


world trends that are independent of ideology and alliance and 
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all of the other things. And how his country at least is 
trying to: get in sync with: that. 

I mean, that’s the whole face -- that’s all of the 
Shevradnaze stuff that’s been in his speeches but Gorbachev's 
approach at the U.N. really reflected it as well. 

MR. MacEACHIN: Come back to one™ of your questions. If 
suddenly there is an upheaval of the USSR and Gorbachev is out 
and we're going to cast aside Perestroika and all of these 
things, what does that mean? 

In some respects, that’s the least interesting question. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Yes- 

MR. MacEACHIN: Because we know hoe to handle that. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: And you bring the books out and -- 

MR. MacEACHIN: That’s exactly my point. If he -- most 
of the people will try to settle on a middle road that says he 
muddles along. It’s less bad but it’s still the same old 
Soviet Union. 

That’s kind of interesting -- 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Well how do» you get people to really 
think about the other more radical alternative that indeed the 
"new thinking" strategy is playing out and the military is 
less significant and they've decided that they are truly not 
vulnerable and therefore they don’t see any reason to appear 
vulnerable? Appear hostile? 


MR. MacEACHIN: Well -- 
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SENATOR BRADLEY: Let’s say that he follows this next 
year with another 500,000 and let’s say, you know -- at what 
point are you able to say this is really an irrevocable point? 
You made -- you said earlier, you think if it gets toa 
certain level that even if he goes, that the momentum of the 
reduction of military will have been so deep that he can’t 
reverse it. So the question is really well when is that 
point? Where is that point in time and in amount? 

MR. MacEACHIN: This will probably be a cop out. This is 
a question which is -- 

MR. BLACKWELL: Probably should be. 

MR. MacEACHIN: Well, I’ve always been a fool who rushed 
in but -- I don’t think we’re going to define it as a point. 
And the analogy I’ve used is when you are on the tope of the 
mountain, it looks like you’re on flat territory. When are we 
there? 

I has lunch with an academic specialist a few months and 
he made an interesting point that we keep saying, well, the 
real test for Gorbachev is going to be here. Well, he passed 
that one. But then the real test is going to be there. And 
he passes that one. And this professor’s comment was when are 
we going to say that Gorbachev has passed the test? When he 
abolishes the armed forces? 7 

If Gorbachev makes these cuts, and if he makes them as I 


think he will, frankly, at least some of them in visible, 
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definable combat forces -- if he doesn’t, he’s gong to give up 
a lot of the political benefits that would accrue to this -= 
then if he follows it up, at what point do various*-- and at 
what point then does Gorbachev become a more active player in 
international markets. Not as a supplicant, but as a player. 
At what point do the Europeans who have always seen an active 
economic engagement, if it could be economically sound, as 
contributing to their security. 

As you have probably noticed, every time “there is a 
slightest thaw, the Europeans quickly move that direction. 
They see it as in their economic interest if they can develop 
it. And secondly, they will all tell you that an active 
engaged economic relationship contributes to security by 
reducing the threat. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: How is it in their economic interests? 

MR. MacEACHIN: Well it’s not now and I think that’s the 
problem. | 

MR. ERICSON: In Western Europe’s economic interest? 

SENATOR BRADLEY: I mean I can’t see us -- how it’s in 
Western Europe’s economic interest. 

There’s a part of me that says that Europe. '92 and the 
tendency in Europe is to turn much more to the Soviet Union 
and really going to plow alot of resource into there. My 
response to that, looking at American interests, is to be my 


guest. Go right ahead. 1’11 focus on the Pacific, you focus 
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on -- 
MR. ERICSON: That would be the point that I would loot 
at. And that is that you have a world that is much more 


contentious economically than a world 10 years ago in terms of 
a rush for technological leadership. 

Where is Western Europe in this? All right. It’s sort 
of the odd man out in many ways in struggling for world 
leadership. 

And one of the ways I think that you demonstrate or 
develop that means to catch up or stay on the top 
technologically is by building up new business. 

Where’s Western Europe’s market? Is it in Japan? Not 
really. Is it in the United States? 

One of the things that is very attractive about the 
Soviet Union is that it is the largest untapped market that is 
credit worthy. 

I could envision in the year 2000 a large "European" 
trading block where exports to the Soviet Union, large joint 
ventures, etc. etc. are mutually beneficial. 

I. mean, it’s not there today, and Doug makes a very good 
point. Because you got security costs and everything else. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: How can it be there without -- let’s 
take the most elementary, ei That some price mechanism? 

MR. ERICSON: All I am suggesting is the sweep of the 


economic dynamics are not incompatible with the kind of the 
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other. 


MR. MacEACHIN: They can do some things to their process 
which would enable -- I mean the price mechanism changes. 
They desperately need it -- they desperately need to make 
their own economic mechanism work. 

But they can manage to create a market for foreign 
producers I think without going through a full price reform. 

MR. ERICSON: Senator Bradley, if you were to look at the 
excessive supply of Soviet natural gas. Gas that lies outside 
the Persian Gulf. There’s economic complimentaries there that 
are worth exploring. In some areas of energy, some areas of 
co-production and just the idea of complete plants and 
elsewhere. 

You are right, however, you can’t have a full integration 
without price change. 

MR. BLACKWELL: I don’t think anyone would argue that the 
Soviet Union by the end of the century is going to be an 
economic player on the scale of Western or Northern Asian 
countries nor should we fear it to become one. 

I mean they simply -- they’ve got too long a road to hoe 
to get there. 

MR. ERICSON: The issue is: is there a true, a European 
interest and I think there is. There is economic merit. 

MR. BLACKWELL: But it is bounded because the Soviet 


Union really cannot be a heavy purchaser, and other than raw 
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materials, much of a heavy supplier economical it seems to me. 

They don’t have a labor pool like the Chinese do or other 
countries do. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Well I’m doing a speech tomorrow night 
calling for a Pacific coalition. And I tend to think that 
there is this problem of not being able -- and that’s what the 
last forty minutes have been -- not to be able to get out from 
under the lock of past assumptions, and envision, just froma 
standpoint of a creative and playful mind, alternatives. I 
mean, that ought to be one of the central functions for you. 

MR. MacEACHIN: Well that is what we consider to be one 
of our central functions. And I will say that, while life 
isn’t easy, we’ve been --we’ve had some success and we’re 
going to keep hammering Tt, 

SENATOR BRADLEY: I would encourage you to. And I think 
you are right to say that in order for you to do it 
productively, given the direction Gorbachev is heading, you 
need a broader reach. You need to figure in, well, where does 
Europe 92 fit in to this thing? What about -- where does 
China or Japan or -- 

MR. MacEACHIN: The whole north Pacific nexus. 

The other thing is that we will have, lest I not sound 
like I’m totally off the reservation, I guess I am, all right 
-- is that there is this other scenario which says the Soviets 


use, you know, they do this as part of a means of getting 
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breathing space, getting their house in order so they can come 
back and become an even greater military threat in the next 
century. That’s alternative that we cannot dismiss and we are 
going to have to treat seriously. 

MR. BLACKWELL: Except their way of getting there -- 


MR. MacEACHIN: Well, I have personal views on it that I 


SENATOR BRADLEY: Their way of getting there makes them a 
different society. 

MR. MacEACHIN: That’s exactly right. They won’t get 
there unless they make some changes such that when they do get 
there, they won’t be driven by the same set of goals that they 
once had. 

It’s a complex problem and I think that the coming year 
or two, in fact a break in the short-term long-term -- no 
policy consumer is really as interested in long-term strategy 
as he claims. He wants to know about what’s on his docket 
tomorrow, next week, and six months from now. If you ask 
them, they will tell you they want the long-range view. 
That’s what they say. But when you start sending products 
down -- 

Now the trick for us is going to be to develop the 
long-range outlook, so we can keep our eye on the long-range 
ball, but in the short-term, it seems to me, the question for 


the next twelve to twenty-four months is going to drive right 
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at -- excuse me -- obviously we have a major analytical 
problem in keeping up with the extremely volatile political 
situation in the Soviet Union which could make all this 
change. It could. 

But, . insofar as sort of a U.S. strategic interest is 
concerned and the conceptual framework in which U.S. policy is 
developed, I think. the key question is, is there a real 
lasting revolution under in the Soviet Union, and if so, what 
direction might it take? That’s our challenge. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: But taking also what you have said, 
your challenge isn’t simply to describe aspects of that and 
determine whether it is really real, but it is what is the 
implication for the United States? 

MR. MacEACHIN: What does it mean for us? 

And much of the -- and much of it will depend upon a lot 
of other structures that are only now being formed. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: I mean just the very fact that 
information on the Soviet Union has such a high currency and 
popularity, now suits Gorbachev’s purpose anyway by making him 
the dominant player. And everybody’s talking about him and 
what’s happening in his country which, if you have personal 
experience with it, you say, a little bit like Nicaragua, it’s 
not worth all the talk. . 

And then you fit that into an information delivery system 


to’ the broader population in this democracy where whatever is 
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said, whether it is the most well researched, thorough 
analysis, the: impulse -- and television is the ultimate 
highlight of this -- always has to have the counter view. 
However irresponsible it is. And unresearched. 

So you get this idea that you are kind of cut adrift, 
you're | not able to get your own bearings in this and he’s 
always got a chance to have his view. Or a view similar to 
his. Or a view that says, well, Gorbachev is rally not x, y 
and z. And it seems to me that that creates a problem for us 
too. 

MR. MacEACHIN: It comes with the territory. It goes 
without saying. 

MR. BLACKWELL: Competition doesn’t hurt. But a lot of 
the competition is on a plane that isn’t equal. And some 
péople -have greater access through the media and other places 
that you can’t match. 

But there are a couple of points that occur to me -- 
there are a couple of things that may be worth taking a note 
Of. 

One, the revolution we’re talking about in the Soviet 
Union -- I really think it is, Gorbachev describes it that way 
-- bit it is really a part of -- it’s a global goyeunikd 
revolution. All of those systems in one way or another are 
coming up to the natural limits of the Stalinist order. The. 


problem for every one of them has essentially been they’ve 
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adopted some form of Stalinist mechanisms for running and 
controlling .their country, and they have come up against the 
revision of the superstructure in Marxist terms. It simply is 
not working in this environment. That’s one. 

Two, Gorbachev for us is a discontinuity in our 
understanding of Russia and the Soviet Union. Either one. 
And we are having, as a community, as analysts individually, 
as a government and as academics, an enormous difficulty 
coming to terms with that because by what he is doing, he has 
broken all of our china. 

We never thought he would -- we never say him eating on 


these plates before and we never thought they would or could. 


| So the fact that they are there is a discontinuity. 


That does help you break your mind set for thinking about 
the future. But you are still struggling with that past. And 


it’s very tough to get over it. And then, of course, someone 


} keeps -- comes along and rightly says well it could still go 


Reform has come and gone at other times in the Soviet 


Union. Alexander the Second got assassinated and you ended up 


| with Alexander the Third. So I mean there are all sorts of 


| things like that. 


But nonetheless, Gorbachev is a discontinuity and it is 


i} hard to get on top of it. 


The Deputy Director has -- the third thing. The deputy 
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director has commissioned a kind of agency conference some 
time next winter where we draw in’ big thinkers in a fairly 
small, compact setting. Some futurologists, some from -- we 
haven’t even scoped it yet. But essentially big thinkers’ to 
think about the Soviet future, ten, fifteen, twenty years from 
now. 


SENATOR BRADLEY: When is that? 


MR. BLACKWELL: We don’t have a time. 

MR. MacEACHIN: We’re talking around March. 

MR. BLACKWELL: March. February or March some time. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Any Senatorial attendance? 

MR. BLACKWELL: Yes I am sure if you ask -- I am sure if 
you ask him, he'll find a way. 

MR. MacEACHIN: And Bob didn’t mention, we’re also, next 
week, doing one on political instability in the USSR. 

So, this goes back to my point that I was’ describing -- a 
situation for the intelligence analytical core has . become 
more complex, more challenging. And it is always interesting 
for me to seep people who were successful at it ten years ago 
or fifteen years ago who have dropped out and -came back who 
say the same for me -- how much more challenging it is. 

But, at the same time, I think that we ‘have -- it has 
resulted ina better analytical system, and a better product. 


That may be patting ourselves on the back, but it is really 
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not. We probably, if left to our own devices, would have 
squirreled away in Langley and done our little thing. 

So this exposure, this challenge, this kind of 
sensitivity has caused, I think, a better product. 

MR. BLACKWELL: Two pieces of product. Doug has had a 
number of papers that really have tried to press the envelope 
some to come out of SOVA. 

I still think actually the estimate we did last year 
for its time did that but if you look back at it now, it’s too 
conservative. Even stretching as far as we could as a 
Community on whether Gorbachev in allowing for a lot, we 
actually said he was reall -- some people didn’t want to -- 
but I mean we really pressed that but it was too conservative. 

If you go back and do it now, you’d have to push it even 
further. It’s too conservative both in we didn’t capture how 
radical he would go and we didn’t quite capture how much 
disorder would be created. We asknowledged it would ahppen 
but we didn’t get its dimensions. 

We're also going to do an estimate now on -- it’s called 
11/4, but it is essentially Soviet national security strategy 
toward the West. 

Basically, I don’t know what all the answers will be in 
the estimate and we have written it, but one of the things 
you're going to find in it is we’re going to use it to try to 


stretch the Community’s thinking so that we at least, if we do 
% 
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nothing else, find out how much we disagree or agree on some 
things. That is, we're not going to try to reach consensus in 
it because it really shouldn’t. There are cosmic issues on 
that kind of a subject. There’s probably not yet revealed 
truth to be found. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: On Soviet strategy? 

MR. BLACKWELL: National strategy toward -- national 
security strategy toward the West. Where it’s this question 
of breathing space, sea change. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: The question of how far they are 
willing to go to accommodate. It’s those kinds of issues. He 
may not know yet. But we’re going to try to push those 
issues. And stretch them out. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: What is your best, concise statement of 
the strategy of these theoreticians you spoke of earlier who 
have gained political influence. 

MR. MacEACHIN: Interestingly enough that you should ask, 
I thought if I advertised this paper here, you might ask. We 
have a draft on my desk and I think it is going to be a very 
good paper. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Can I get it? 

MR. MacEACHIN: Yes aisiir. i-.d.e Likesjto idoi.a little 
scrubbing I told you about but we should have it out within 
the week or so or earliest available, a couple of weeks may 


be. 
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SENATOR BRADLEY: But basically it is as you outlined? 

MR. MacEACHIN: Yes sir. In fact, the author, Gray 
Hobnis, went back and studied sort of these background. It’s 
an interesting bit of personal history here. 

[Deleted] 

The enigma, or what many people say is engima, how could 
these people, some of whom have expressed such hostility 
towards our society and way of life be the architects of this 
new foreign policy. 

Well, it’s not all that strange when they see it as this 
is the way to serve the best interests of the Soviet Union and 
our Communist Party, the Party of Lenin. And so there is some 
continuity there. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: They believed that the military 
industrial complex was the prime political force in the United 
States? 

MR. MacEACHIN: Exactly. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: And believed the United relationship to 
the rest of the world fundamentally flowed from the military 
relationship? 

So that if you were the Soviet Union, and you no longer 
presented a hostile face, that would defang the threat -- 

MR. MacEACHIN: Well the first part of it was -- the 
theories didn’t quite get there that fast. And there have 


been others who have taken the arguments further. 
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Initially, one theoritician identified that U.S. military 
strength and projection as the source of the U.S.’s global 
power and that was the strategic linchpin. That was the point 
at which he should attack. 

What has evolved in the more recent thinking is that the 
way to do it is by removing the threatening image. 

A. piece that appeared in the Soviet Foreign Ministry 
Journal recently had a interesting opening, by the way. Trt 
said; how could the rest of the world not fear the USSR when 
we are murdering each other right here in our own country. I 
mean the author started right with the Stalinist image and 
proceeded all the way through the Third World. He even had 
comments to the effect that the Third World is not interested 
in the class struggle and in fact most of the Third World is 
now trying to follow the Western model. 

In effect, the Western modul delivers. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Right. 

MR. BLACKWELL: There is a much more -- 

SENATOR BRADLEY: But I don’t get it. So the -- take the 
analysis so that he says that if the Soviet Union des not 
present a hostile face, what happens? 

MR. .MacEACHIN: That the raison d’etre -- that the U.S. 
leverage and entire -- 

SENATOR BRADLEY: The West will say, why do we need all 


of this military? You mean the Western democracies them 
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selves? In other words you couldn’t do this, that the public 
would say I don’t want to be taxed to pay for a defense budget 
if there’s no threat. And so what they have to do is present 
an image where there appears to be not threat. 

What you don’t know is, is there in truth -- is he in 
truth headed towards a point where there is no threat. 

MR. MacEACHIN: I have an opinion but I can’t prove it. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Well, you have an opinion which I 
presume is the opinion of every one in the culture for the 
last twenty years which is, well, we’ve always got to protect 
so that they might be the threat. Is that your opinion? 

MR. MacEACHIN: My opinion is that it is real -- that the 
problems inside -- do I want to say this on the record? 

SENATOR BRADLEY: You can take it off. 

MR. MacEACHIN: No. My opinion is’ that while there may 
have been some soviets who supported this restructions and new 
thinking under the belief -- and to whom it may well have been 
sold -- as a means of getting around and getting the drop on 
the other guy, I believe that ultimately the process itself 
will become the reality. 

That’s my belief. And it is becoming that. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: But when you say it will become 
reality, what is it? 

MR. MacEACHIN: That the five hundred thousand cut in 


military forces is a reality and there will be more over the 
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next five or six years. 

MR. BLACKWELL: A Soviet Union that is far less 
isolationist. A Soviet Union that has a much less repressive 
system than it had. It hs much more international economic 
links than it had. It’s basically more responsive to a normal 
environment than it has been. It still, .in their own vision 
of it, would be run by the Communist party and somehow be a 
one party dictatorship of sorts. But it would be a damn sight 
different than the one they’re taling about now. 

I think that’s what they’re talking about. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: So you are saying -- see one of the 
things that I have though recently is that with Gorbachev’s 
reforms, he can simply claim that there is a different kind -- 
there are two kinds of democracies. There’s his and then 
there’s the Western. And his is defined as secret ballot and 
choice within a dominant -- within one party or a Party so 
dominant that anything else even if it were allowed would be 
insifnificant. 

That structure, to a Mexican or to a Japanese even, is a 
little more familiar than a structure of multi-party 
contention where power shifts back and forth between parties 
in governance. 

MR. MacEACHIN: Well, I think there will be another 
aspect.to it. 


SENATOR BRADLEY: Do you agree or disagree? 
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MR. MacEACHIN: I agree. 

‘MR. BLACKWELL: I would agree. Although, the very fact 
of moving that way creates pressures to go beyond. I mean 
it’s hard to -- it’s hard for an authoritarian system to relax 
like that. 

We’re talking about the vision, not the -- 

MR. MacEACHIN: It’s still a very Eastern culture in many 
ways and will not look like Western liberal democracies. 

Another aspect of this, I think you’ll see, and already 
are seeing, is that the issue of whether to support this 
foreign a insurrection or to deal = with this foreign 
government will not be based on whether one is Marxist and one 
isn’t. It will be based on sort of -- 

SENATOR BRADLEY: The interest. 

MR. MacEACHIN: The soviet national intereset. And 
contesting -- I think you will find there will be 
accommodations where the Soviet Union sees that it can gain 
something by accommodating some other national interest ina 
given situation. 

That both sides -- that it’s not a zero sum game. 

MR. BLACKWELL: Even if we accept the vision, which I 
also do, being able to collapse three hundred years or so so 
of Western history into a couple of generations or three or 
four decades ain’t going to be no easy achievement and you’re © 


not going to do it ten years. 
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MR. MacEACHIN: Could I leave a question here, if I may? 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Okay. 

MR. MacEACHIN: I have one that I find that will maybe 
illustrate much of what we talked. about. 

Speaking again, candidly, the INF position was designed 
with a careful calculation that the Soviet Union would never 
say yes to a zero-zero proposal like was offered. _The correct 
calculation. That Soviet leadership wouldn’t have. This one 
did. This one accepted a level of intrusive verification and 
inspection that went so far as to go beyond what we were 
willing to accept. This leadership accepted a program of cuts 
in strategic armaments in terms. of the size of the cuts that 
were inconceivable in our minds at some earlier point. 

They have -- I remember calling one of my old MBFR 
colleagues after the Stockholm agreement, saying when we wre 
working on that in the 1920’s did you ever in the world 
believe the Soviets would accept that kind of inspection? And 
said no. This person is not a doomsayer. 

We keep hearing the question of, well, it isn’t real yet. 
He really hasn’t shown us anything yet. Okay. Now my point 
is, today we have announcement of five hundred thousand people 
being cut from the military. And is this going to contribute 
to the statement of maybe this is a sign that something is 
real? Or not? 


That question will not be answerable in the next week or 
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‘SO. It’s going to be a two year program. But it serves to 


illustrate--here we have another piece. And yet I’m not sure 
we're going to be further down the line on this question than 
we were before the announcement was made. We’re going to 
spend a lot of analyst hours. And make a lot of projections. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Yes. 

MR. MacEACHIN: So that kind of describes the nature of 
the problem. Are we at this break point for something new or 
not? When is the point reached? And it’s elusive. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: But it does have -- I mean your whole 
impulse in talking about the challenge for the defense 
community -- the intelligence community is duplicated in the 
political process, in the media. 

And when went to the European Command and we talked to 
three military officials who were in the first party to go to 
the inspection exercise in the Soviet Union, and these guys in 
part conveyed the impression to me that kay were genuinely 
disoriented and depressed that they didn’t have to use more 
skillful» techniques to observe what they had Rae presented 
with. | 

Like I’ve trained all my life to develop all these skills 
in order to get into the room and you’re giving me the key and 
saying walk in, there’s an easy chair, take a look around and 
do you want a beer? 


And thats: clearly = the case in the Intelligence 
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Community, in the poliitcal community, if you have constructed 
as the reason you do what you do because there is this threat, 
and what you are doing is protecting your family basically, 
and then suddenly thre is not threat, you've got a 
reorientation. And the question is how and who and to what do 
you reorient? . 

MR. MacEACHIN: That is what Bob calls a discontinuity. 


It may be an early form of institutional disorientation. 
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continue to, as I put it, is less in getting right and wrong 
answers because those answers are always one step in front of 
you. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Yes. 

MR. MacEACHIN: It’s to maintain akind of a clear 
professional approach to this problem. And not to jump off 
the deep and either way. And help those who have to formulate 
the policy and the national objectives. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Well, this has been a real good 
session. I appreciate it. Before you go, I just have one 
more less cosmic question. 

Where do you see U.S. government guarantees of credits or 
OPIC insurance, or varieties of other things fitting into this 
picture? 

[DELETED ] 


MR. ERICSON: I think that if -- you know, if you look in 
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the 70’s, in the 70’s the Soviets thought so highly of u.s. 
technology equipment and knowhow that they really wanted to 
come here for the best. 

I think in the late 80's, they recognized that they can 
get similar or even better technology knowhow elsewhere. So 
they are not driven the way they were a decade and a half ago. 

I think they see the United States in some ways asa 
"hard target" when it comes to normalizing commercial 
relations. And they can down a road a far piece with the West 
Germans, with the Italians, with the British, the Japanese. 
But ultimately, for some fo the reasons we've talked about 
before, these countries look to the United States for singlas 
regarding trade with Moscow. 

So one of the reasons for normalizaing trade with the 
United States is to work the "hard target" and to move us off 
the extreme. 

A second thing that the Soviets attach to normalizing 
economic relations is that the signing of agreements on 
economic matters. I think they there as a barometer of the 
willingness of the United States government to accomodate them 
or otherwise move ahead. 

[DELETED] 

The political importance of such agreements is greater 

than. the economic importance in terms of what the Soviets will 


do in terms of trade with the United States. 
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SENATOR BRADLEY: So you are saying that even with that 
-~ without Jackson-Vvanick or Stevenson, that the Soviets 
really would get some additional trade but not a whole lot 
more because people would look it and say it really doesn’t 
make much sense? Even with credits and other things? 

MR. ERICSON: In some aspects, yes. If you look at the 
pure economics of the deals which would be proposal. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: The political significance to the 
Soviets of having them removed is really what they are after? 

Now, the question I have is, if they are not removed, are 
they a significant deterrence to U.S. involvement? 

MR. MacEACHIN: We’re circumventing -- 

MR. ERICSON: What do you mean by involvement, Senator? 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Well, Chevron building a big 
petrochemical? 

MR. ERICSON: Yes. It is my view that guarantees lower 
the cost. But it also sends a message from the US government 
to the private sector not just the United States and elsewhere 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Yes but we don’t guarantee Chevron’s 
investment in Belgium? 

MR. ERICSON: No. Chevron doesn’t necessarily ask us. 
If we give them Ex-Im Bank credits they would -- that they 
purchased those guarantees. I mean there are guarantees that 


have an economic meaning to the firm. But there’s also a 
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government "annointment" I think that is imporant that goes 
along with this. 

[DELETED] 

When we go back to what we talked about before taking a 
long-term position in the Soviet Union, I think credit 
guarantees serve to facilitate that. 

I mean ol would have to talk to the firms. But that 
would be my sense. Credit state, in effect that the United 
States Government blesses this Operation it gives business 
some sense of confidence. [DELETED] 

Sanctity of contracts. is still a big issue. It’s still 
a lingering doubt on their part. And that’s an issue I think 
they will want to be addressed as much as Ex-Im bank credits 
or OPIC. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: What, sanctity of contracts? 

MR. ERICSON: Yes, sir. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: And they were broken with the Soviets 
on the grain embargo. 

MR. ERICSON: The embargo and the natural gas. [DELETED] 

The economics are there. I’m not trying to belittle 
them. And I also think that the Soviets would go out of their 
way to sign a copule of big deals with the United States for a 
lot of reasons. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Wouldn’t they sign the big deals absent 


the special -- 
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MR. ERICSON: If they could get them. Yes ese 

SENATOR BRADLEY: But you are saying you doubt that any 
American firm would go into the deal? 

MR. ERICSON: I would think that taking a long-term 
position in the Soviet Union is a tricky business. And if you 
look at the kinds of joint ventures you have, their short-term 
positions, and a lot of thse deals will be funded 
multi-nationally. you'll have U.S. enginerring expertise, 
West German equipment, Japanese equipment. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: So then the real question at what point 
-- and this is back to your —— at what point along the process 
of reform, five hundred thousand, a million troops, price 
mechanism -— 

MR. ERICSON: Emigration. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Emigration and a variety of other 
things, at what point do you regard the Soviet Union like any 
other country in terms of economics? 

MR. ERICSON: That’s right. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: I mean that to me seems to be the 
contral question. Not if he does five hundred thousand, do we 
give them Most Favored Nation? It seems to me you would want 
to keep it on -- 

MR. ERICSON: That’s their thrust. The Soviet thrust has 
always been to depoliticize economic relations from the West’s 


perspective while politicizing it somewhat from their own. 
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But that’s what they would argue. Let’s separate the two. 

MR. MacEACHIN: in, fact,+,the long-term formulated 
intelligence issue -- 

SENATOR BRADLEY: No. They wouldn’t argue. They would 
Say separate the two? They’d say separate human rights. But 
they -- 

MR. ERICSON: Political from economics, Senator. We 
should do business on a_ purely economic basis as the normal 
trading goes. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: But then why do they need subsidies? 
On a purely economic basis, they don’t deserve subsidies. 
Either they got a good deal or they don’t. Same as New Jersey 
investment. So this is a problem. This is a thought that I 
am having trouble unraveling here. 

MR. ERICSON: But the subsidy issue -- talk about 
sibusidies, right? The subsidy would be something that they 
would say to pthe West, let’s say to Chevron, and they say, we 
have a bid -- a competing bid out of BP, British Petroleum, 
for the same deal. Your technologies are equal. British 
Petroleum’s costs for the project are 15% below yours. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Right. 

MR. ERICSON: It is like buying grain. That’s all. 
We;re just after the best deal. Strictly commercial terms. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Chevron cannot get the deal. 


MR. ERICSON: And they would say -- Chevron would say, 
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gee, I can’t match that, and they would say, well, that’s sort 
of your problem. Why don’t you go talk to your government. 
SENATOR BRADLEY: Well, then that gets to ultimately a 
judgment, do you think the greatest return on investment comes 
in the Soviet Union or elsewhere. ; 
MR. ERICSON: I mean, you have credit lines put in place 
by a Western government to encourage their firms 


participation. Not heavily subsidized at this point if 
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subsidize at. all. -- although you have the political risk 
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guarantees, —— [DELETED] 


SENATOR BRADLEY: SO that basically the view on economics 


12 is to, you know, if somebody wants to invest or trade, they 
{3 || can do that today. But they, as of today, can’t get subsidies 
14 || or guarnatees to do that. 

15 MR. ERICSON: From the United States. 
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SENATOR BRADLEY: From the United States. Right? 

MR. ERICSON: Yes, Site 

And if you take the position that no subsidies of 
guarantees until the economy of the Soviet Union is reformed 
sufficiently that you can make money there like you can make 
money anywhere else without subsidies and guarantees, that is 
one position. The other position is fi you say, well, the 
overall critical mass of reform, whether it is human rights, 
troops whatever, has reached the point where we can regard 


them like any other country. And then the tird position would 
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be, say, well, let’s immediately give Gorbachev a little 
carrot, let"s immediately give him a reward for this 500,000 
troop refuction. Would you argue that -- I mean, those are 
three positins. 

MR. ERICSON: When you talk about profits in the absence 
of guarantees, I am not -= not sure what that —-- 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Well, New Jersey pizza company goes to 
Moscow and opens up a pizza. Pepsi Cola has been there for a 
generation. They obviously are figuring that they are making 
money, unless -- 

MR. ERICSON: Well, some. You lower the cost to the firm 
to compete. What Pepsi Cola will tell you, what farmers will 
tell you, is that we can’t compete on world markets because 
other countries are providing export credits to the Soviet 
Union. If I play the Soviet Union part, I would say to the 
United States, you provide export guarantees to the following 
-- 75 exports to the follow 80 countries, all right. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: Right. 

MR. ERICSON: If auU.S. exporter wants to export to 
Brazil, he can apply for Ex-Im Bank credit and guarantees for 
political risk. 

MR. DESPRES: Friendly developing countries. 

MR. ERICSON: And the Soviet Union would say we want 
normal access. We don’t want to be treated special one way or 


the other. So his report is, you’re saying for this to be 
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special treatment, it’s not. It is treatment that is accorded 
by Ex-Im Bank to most of the countries in the world. That 
would be his argument. 

SENATOR BRADLEY: That is his argument. 

That is directly joined on the grain question. 
Australian journalists, I said we don’t want any subsidies, 
and he said does that mean you're taking on export subsidies 
worldwide? To which I had to say logically yes, unless I was 
going to say, well, no, because the Soviet Union is a special 
case. 

Okay, while we’re proceeding down this read, thanks for 
this diversion and thanks for this session. I appreciate it 
very much. 

(Thereupon, at 1:15 o’clock p.m., the Task Force briefing 


was concluded). 
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Mr. MacEacuin. Because I want to address that testimony. 

Senator BRADLEY. If you could, just address that point, because 
that is the only point that is really kind of relevant to the, confir- 
mation of Mr. Gates. 

Mr. MacKFacuin. No. 

Senator Braptey. It is not whether the estimate of GNP or this 
or that was not precise. 

Mr. MacEacuin. All right, Senator. In that testimony twice 
within three pages—and I could probably look up and tell you the 
pages—we were talking about—this was done as an illustration of 
a problem which you had raised with me. You had asked me, what 
are the challenges for intelligence in the Soviet Union in the 
future? Both of my colleagues—I think Mr. Blackwell and Mr. Eric- 
son had talked about some very specific things. I then tried to deal 
with a somewhat more complex problem, which was—— 

Senator Braptey. And that is the central element of this confir- 
mation process. That is, what politicization is. 

Mr. MacEacuin. And twice in three pages I said it was the total- 
ity of pressures from Congress, from the consumer. In no case did I 
say that that was from my own management when I said half 
frivolously that if, 5 years ago, I had come up to this Committee— 
I'll make an assertion—and said in 5 years that place is going to 
come apart. You may not have been after my head, but you would 
have been sending me to have it examined. 

My concern at that time was that we were facing a period we 
had already seen—I think I used the allusion that the changes that 
occurred in 5 years were more than anybody that I knew of was 
anywhere willing to predict, and that the rate of change was going 
to come much faster, and we were going to be in a position having 
to go out in a society which had not really looked at the Soviet 
Union as a society and try to convince people of dramatic changes. 

Senator Brap.ey. So if I could just come back to—you know, I 
want the whole testimony, your whole testimony in the record. I 
have great admiration for you, I really do. I think, however, you 
can shed some light on what is the question here, which is, is there 
a division, which you’ve admitted, characterizing it as, you know, 
the commie symps or the commie bashers, right? 

Does that—and that still exists in the CIA, and the question is, 
we've had a whole series of allegations about politicization. How 
does that fit into it, and what do you mean when you said, had this 
analysis existed inside the Government we never would have been 
able to publish it, anyway? 

Mr. MacEacuin. What I was speaking of there was—and I would 
have said the same thing in 1975, by the way, because that’s the 
way the Government is. The consumer doesn’t want—I mean, if the 
Congress or the public or the consumer wants kind of way-out pre- 
dictions, they go outside. When an: intelligence agency comes in 
with the end of history, it’s not our own seventh floor that says 
we're nuts, it’s everybody out in the receiving society that says 
we're crazy, and they call the seventh floor. . 

Insofar as those divisions now, I’ll say two things. I think that (1) 
my sort of prediction of the difficulties we have in convincing the 
consumer of dramatic change’in the Soviet Union may well have 
been taken care of this August. Now it’s the other way around. 
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Now people are maybe going too far in their projections of a utopi- 
an democracy around the corner. 

I think also that—I hope and I believe that with the changes 
that will have to occur in the intelligence community and in the 
CIA as a consequence of what’s going to be happening in the whole 
national security community and with the changes in the Soviet 
Union that we will have the wisdom in this process to take care of 
those problems that I discussed today. 

Senator BRADLEY. And the question we have to decide is, is Mr. 
Gates the person to lead that effort? That’s what the committee 
has to decide, and one of the subjects of this hearing is, did Mr. 
Gates politicize things, and that comes in a number of forms. Now 
I'd like to move on to one of those forms. 

In 1986, he made a speech called “War by Another Name.” Are 
you familiar with the speech? . 

Mr. MacEAcuin. To be completely honest with you, Senator, I 
never heard of it until I got down here. 

Senator BRADLEY: No, okay. Well, let me give you the feel for it. 

He says, 

It is imperative that at long last Americans recognize the strategic significance of 
the Soviet offensive, that it is in reality a war, a war waged between nations and 
against western influence and presence, against economic development and against 


the growth of democratic values. It is a war without declaration, without mobiliza- 
tion, without massive armies. 


He then goes on to say, 


The Soviets’ aggressive strategy in the Third World has, in my view, four ultimate 
— oilfields in the Middle East, which are the lifeline of the West, the isthmus 
and canal of Panama between North and South America, and the mineral wells of 
southern Africa. 


Now, as an intelligence professional, can you tell me what 
backed up the assertion about the isthmus of Panama? 

Mr. MacEacutn. No, sir, I can’t, but I’m sure Mr. Gates can. He 
had his views. He didn’t deny that. That particular speech I’d 
never seen, and I apparently didn’t read it in the newspaper when- 
ever it appeared, or wherever it appeared. 

Senator BRADLEY. Mr. Goodman? 

Mr. GoopMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator BRADLEY. This is your area, is it not? 

Mr. GoopMAN. Yes, sir. : 

Senator BRADLEY. Are you aware of any intelligence studies, in- 
formation, that Mr. Gates could have drawn on to say that the 
Soviet threat was the isthmus of Panama? 

Mr. GoopMAN. None whatsoever. 

Senator BRADLEY. Target—the Soviet threat was the target of the 
isthmus of Panama? 

Mr. GoopMAN. None whatsoever. 

Senator BrapLEy. Do you have any information that you could 
say would demonstrate that the Soviet target was the mineral 
wealth of southern Africa? 

Mr. GoopMaNn. None whatsoever. 

Senator BRADLEY. Well, my personal view is that this is a very 
good example of politicization, someone who is out there actively 
stating something as a major position of the CIA without anything 
to back it up. : 
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Mr. MacEacuin. Senator, did Mr. Gates say that was his person- 
al views or the agency views? 

Senator Brab ey. He said, “in my view,” so we should draw com- 
fort from the fact that the person is going to be the Director of 
Central Intelligence goes out and make these statements without 
any information or back-up? I mean, I think that’s even more con- 
demning. 

Now, not all of you—this is not your problem, but it’s our prob- 
lem, but the politicization point has been very narrowly taken. 

Now, he also that same day made another speech on SDI, and I’d 
like to get into that with Mr. Gershwin in maybe in closed setting, 
but let me ask Mr. Ford—and this will be my last question in this 
round, because I know that people want to ask questions. 

We’re trying to decide who the next head of the CIA is going to 
be. We see the division that’s in the agency. We know the history 
of that division, and we see some problems in what’s happened 
over the last decade in estimating the Soviet Union. 

In your view, is Bob Gates the person who’s going to bring this 
agency back together, or if you don’t believe so, why not? 

Mr. Forp. Well, a short answer is no, I do not think he is a man 
who could or should do this. This past track record, which is espe- 
cially noted in the questions of the “Future of the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe’ and in “Soviets in the Third World,” those 
happen to correspond with the things that Director Casey seemed 
to be most interested in, and I speak from first-hand knowledge 
there, especially about “The Soviets in the Third World.” 

The Director had a thing about that, and he would come often to 
Congress with all kinds of big charts with red splotches everywhere 
around the world, maybe including the Panama Canal, I’m not 
sure. 

What I’m saying is that Bob Gates’ views closely tracked those, 
as this article that you have just mentioned. I would add, too, that 
I think it’s unfortunate that some of the analysts were called 
comm symps, even as a joke. All these people are the best we can 
get in the country and are all fully cleared and so on. 

Mr. MacKacuin. You shouldn’t call them knuckle-draggers, 
either. 

Mr. Forp. The thing that strikes me about the “comm symps in 
the Third World” is that their estimate that the Soviets were 
losing and declining in the Third World and would fall back proved 
correct, where people on the seventh floor had this great vision of, 
the Russians are coming, everywhere in the world. 

I agree with somethiing that was said earlier today, I think per- 
haps by Mr. Goodman, in that the Director himself does not have 
to have a high batting average. Now, Bob Gates, as I’ve said and as 
you have drawn out, has certainly missed the boat, or at least The 
Company under his, and the DDI under his direction, missed the 
boat on some of the most important questions. 

Now, that’s past tense. For the future, a Director has to be able 
to manage and stimulate his people down the line so that there’s a 
healthy community that call it straight and that we get ourselves 
in a position to, as you say, deal with an entirely different world 
and entirely different challenges. 
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With respect to the USSR, it seems to me that Bob Gates hung 
on to past images that he’d had of the USSR that he’d had much 
too long, and in the face of evidence of all kinds to the contrary. 
The same thing about the Soviets’ position in the Third World. The 
same thing about the Soviet threat to Iran, which we have dis- 
cussed, where 2 years later he tells the Senate Foreign Relations. 
Committee what one worst-case estimate said back in 1985, and so 


on. 

Therefore, I think it would be extremely difficult for him to be 
the forward-looking person who can bring the fresh air and the 
fresh views. I hate to say this, and it’s difficult to say this, because 
he’s an extremely talented man and perhaps there could be a 
change. : 

But I would add this last one, and this gets back to the testimony 
of Admiral Inman and John McMahon. With all my respect for 
them, they saw Bob Gates in a certain light. That is, bureaucrati- 
cally. He could produce, and he produced well. That is, quantita- 
tively and so on, he got the work done. 

We have seen that down the line, however, and especially within 
the DDI and SOVA, there was a different culture. I think I’m in a 
better position, perhaps, to have seen and know about that than 
some others: All these things together add, bring me painfully to 
feel that I think the President and this Committee could do better 
with a fresher approach. 

Senator BRADLEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you very much, Senator Bradley. We 
will go next to Senator Cranston. Then Senator Deconcini has indi- 
cated that he has a few additional questions. I have three questions 
that Senator Nunn has asked me to propound to the witnesses. 
Does Senator Metzenbaum have some additional questions, as well? 

Senator METZENBAUM. Yes. 

Chairman Boren. And Senator Murkowski has some additional 
questions. It appears we might be going on another 30 minutes or 
sO. 

Senator BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I, too, have a few more. 
Chairman BorEN. Well, we may be going on 45 minutes or so in 
light of that. 

Senator MurKowskI. Maybe an hour or so. 

Chairman Boren. In light of that, I would suggest that we not 
have the closed session tonight on the other matter that I men- 
tioned. We will begin an open session tomorrow with Mr. Gates. 
We will undoubtedly have a few questions of Mr. Gates that will 
have to be asked in closed session and we can do that closed matter 
on Members and Congressional staff intelligence at that time. We 
can end up with a closed session after we have finished our open 
session with Mr. Gates tomorrow. 

So just for the information of Members, we will not stay that late 
tonight. As I indicated, we will try not to go past 9:30 p.m. and we 
will not have the closed session tonight. I’m told by staff it has 
very little relevance to Mr. Gates. We will start with Mr. Gates in 
the morning at 9:30 a.m., and ‘then we will have a closed session for 
questions to him and handle the other matter at that time. 

Senator Cranston? 
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Senator WARNER. Mr. Chairman, would the Senator yield for a 
unanimous consent request? 

You will recall in the early days of the hearing that we were 
joined by Senator Moynihan, who recounted a certain chapter: 
which, while it doesn’t directly bear on this hearing, it was of great 
interest to the Members. He has now prepared a detailed memo- 
randum. I would suggest that in the record where Senator Moyni- 
han speaks there be a footnote placed and these documents that 
would back up his statements be put in the appendices. 

Chairman Boren. Be referenced as an item in the appendix? 

Without objection that will be done. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cranston. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I first want to 
thank each of you for bearing with us and for displaying a lot of 
patience as we work our way through this. 

I’m sorry that Mr. Fuller left. I did want to ask him a few ques- 
tions, and I asked him one informally after we recessed, a bit ago. 
I'd like to ask each of you, please be very brief in your answers. It 
could consume the whole 15 minutes by one of you, and I have sev- 
eral other questions I want to ask. 

But it relates to the fact that the President has now called for 
some dramatic changes in our military posture. Are such changes 
in order in terms of reductions, in view of the reduced threat, in 
the Intelligence Community and specifically in the CIA? 

While it’s useful to know what’s going on in any trouble spot, or 
potential trouble spot in the world, many of them don’t pose the 
great threat to our security that the nuclear confrontation poten- 
tially and the Cold War with the Soviet Union did pose to our 
people and to our country. 

Do you feel that we should look for reductions in expenditures in 
the CIA and the Intelligence Community, and very briefly, please, 
where do you think we might accomplish that? It obviously would 
be very beneficial, in terms of our deficit and the fact there we are 
short-changing some drastically underfunded domestic needs, if we 
could find some resources for those purposes and to reduce the defi- 
cit in the intelligence operation as well as in what we’ve been 
spending on national defense. 

So could I start with you and just work my way across the table, 
Mr. MacKachin, and please be brief. 

Mr. MacEacuin. Well, Senator, whatever life I might have had 
left, I think I want to end it right here. . 

Yes, I think there should be some reduction in expenditures. I 
think one place that where clearly we can save is in the amount of 
resources we spend on a military threat that we saw available 
under very short warning. There’s a much different problem there. 

I think we can also combine some of our assets in areas where 
we don’t need quite as much duplication. The duplication was 
needed _at one time, I think, to sort of reinforce and check each 
other. I can’t speak across the board for the entire CIA and intelli- 
gence community, but in those areas that I am familiar with, I’m 
absolutely certain we can take some cuts and still give the con- 
sumer what he needs. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much. 
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- Ms. Gtaupemans. Yes, Senator. I am probably the least qualified 
to answer your question, because I have very little knowledge of 
the allocation of resources. : ‘ 

My perception as an analyst, particularly working in two differ- 
ent bureaucracies, was that as an analyst in the CIA I worked on a 
very narrow Slice of the pie. As an analyst at the State Department 
I was able to work on a very broader slice of the pie, and I think to 
that degree there may be too much personnel at this point. 

I have the perception that the CIA as an organization is very top 
heavy. There’s a lot of layers of management. But I’m talking 
about something that I don’t think is really going to have a major 
impact on the budget. I’m sorry. 

Senator CRANSTON. Thank you very much. 

Mr. GERSHWIN. I guess in my view we really need to study the 
issue, and I think we can do it fairly quickly with top-level direc- 
tion. Clearly there can be some reductions in what we devote to 
some of the Soviet Union targets, given that a lot of the Soviet 
military threat has eroded, particularly conventional forces and 
their ability to invade Western Europe. That problem has just 
simply gone away. 

Arms control, if we are serious about the CFE Treaty and the 
START Treaty, will actually result in increased demands on intelli- 
gence collection and analysis, at least for a while, and the trade-off 
between those kinds of increased demands and less demand on 
some of the following of the Soviet military target, I’m not sure 
how that comes out. 

Clearly, proliferation of weapons is an increasing effort for our 
Agency, and that means more resources. In fact that’s taking place. 

’m really not capable of speaking about the Third World and 
how much should be devoted to that. I think perhaps some of the 
technical intelligence that we now collect on the Soviet military 
can be reduced, and that could lead to some major savings, but at 
this point I would have to say that, you know, the issue needs to be 
studied, and it could very well come out that some significant re- 
ductions in our major national collection systems could be under- 
taken. That could be probably decided within a fairly short time. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to say amen to what Larry has said, right 
down the line, and I have some familiarity with the Intelligence 
Community as well as with CIA. 

I think that there is gross overkill in resources and people, and 
much of that in these fields that Larry has mentioned might be cut 
back, but at the same time I agree with him that, say verification 
questions are going to become more difficult, and proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction are going to be more difficult, and the 
cost of collection devices, which are quite fancy, will continue to 
skyrocket, so I dont’t know how those will—— 

In general management I’m not familiar in detail. My image is 
that there are unnecessary layers, as Ms. Glaudemans has said. 
There are all kinds of new problems, especially in the Third World, 
and not only political and social questions, but I think the CIA at 
least can make a much greater contribution to questions of re- 
sources, economics, environment, and working more closely with 
other Government offices outside the Intelligence Community. 
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But most of those expenses, compared to these enormous ex- 
penses of fancy collection devices, will be rather small. Therefore, I 
am sure that a study would come out saying yes, there can bg some 
significant cuts, but not enormous cuts. 

Senator CRANSTON. Thank you. 

Mr. GoopMaAn. I would look very hard to the Directorate of Oper- 
ations, Human Intelligence. I think we have far too many agents in 
the field. They collect information that’s of very little relevance to 
the production of intelligence, and I would look very hard at covert 
action. I think covert action was abused over the past 10 years. 
There were too many attempts to look for covert action, to try to 
pair up CA with every international problem. 

I would also look, even though this would not be a savings, but I 
think it would be a good long-term investment, at the need to sub- 
sidize the study of languages in the United States. I’m very worried 
about the lack of international awareness and international depth, 
to include language study. 

One of my great concerns, particularly with concern to the 
Soviet Union, is that we missed the Soviet crisis completely, and 
we weren’t reading the local Soviet press. We didn’t have people 
skilled to read local languages. That’s a difficult problem, but I 
think it’s something that has to be addressed. 

There is so much intelligence, what we think about as intelli- 
gence out there in the open arena now that doesn’t need sophisti- 
cated collection. Murray Feshbach at Georgetown was. always my 
favorite tutor, and I think Senator Moynihan cited him also. 
Murray Feshbach by himself, one man with one collection, predict- 
ed the Soviet crisis maybe 10 years ago, maybe 15 years.ago, with 
his study of demographics and health and welfare issues in the 
Soviet Union, and I think it’s quite regrettable that the CIA, with 
all of its resources, was never able to address those problems. 

Senator WARNER. Senator, would you allow him to clarify? Did 
you intend to include in the reduction of agents a reduction of our 
capability in the area of HUMINT? 

Mr. GoopmMan. Yes, sir. I did a lot of traveling and briefing when 
I was the Third World chief. 

Senator Warner. I’m sorry. This is the first witness that I’ve 
seen to appear here that has made that suggestion. 

Mr. GoopMAN. Well, we get so much collection from Foreign 
Service officers in terms of cable traffic, and I must say the State 
Department trains their people so well, and I think Foreign Service 
officers are trained better than their CIA counterparts who serve 
overseas, and I’ve always felt—and I have no special ax to grind 
here—that they are a wasted resource. That’s something that’s 
always concerned me as I travel around and learn from Foreign 
Service officers in the field. That’s where the real ground truth is. 

Senator WARNER. I thank the Senator. 

Senator Cranston. I thank each of you very much, and I thank 
you for restraining yourselves on a matter that you could have 
gone on at considerable length. 

Mr. MacFacuin. Excuse me, Senator, may I make just one obser- 
vation? I would have said the same thing as Mr. Gershwin did 
about arms control, except as I run the arms control staff and 
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taking a lot of heat from the staff here I didn’t want to seem self- 
serving. [General laughter. ] 

Senator CRANSTON. Thank you. 

Mr. Goodman, you said that the National Intelligence Estimate 
concluding that the Soviet Union supported but had not assisted 
international terrorism was not acceptable to Mr. Casey and that 
“Gates was instructed to rewrite the key judgments and change the 
text of the estimate to show extensive Soviet involvement in inter- 
national terrorism,” from your statement. How do you know that 
Gates was instructed to do that? 

Mr. GoopMaN. I was in the meeting when the decision was made 
that the estimate that we prepared at the DI wasn’t going to be 
satisfactory to Bill Casey. And I believe it was at that point that a 
decision was made to have a rewrite in the building, and it wasn’t 
just Bob Gates. I believe there were three officers. It was Bob. It 
was Jeremy Israel who at that time was the acting NIO for the 
Soviet Union, and there was a third official. 

And I think the intention of that draft, and I think it was clearly 
stated, was that we had to toughen up the judgments. I think the 
important thing is, and I remember the directions from the Chair- 
man of the National Intelligence Council, when we reported to him 
the first time around with the data we had and the kind of esti- 
mate we thought we were going to produce. I remember the Chair- 
man of the NIC was Dick Lehman, who is a former boss of mine, a 
man I have tremendous respect for, Dick said that, well, we are 
going to have to let down Al Haig on this charge, but we are going 
to have to let him down easy. 

Then when the rules changed, Dick Lehman then told us, we are 
now playing under constraints. So I think there were a lot of indi- 
cators out there that the message from the first draft was going to 
have to be toughened up. From there it went to a DIA draft that I 
think was unacceptable to everyone and my colleagues in the NIC 
led the way in trying to get the draft back into the building which 
led to the third draft which became the National Intelligence Esti- 
mate. 

When that draft was completed though, a colleague and I did 
send a one page memo to Bill Casey, telling him what we agreed 
with and what we didn’t agree with and why and why we thought 
it was counterproductive to send out a message on international 
terrorism that was so exaggerated. 

One footnote, when we prepared the first draft on international 
terrorism, we sent out a message to all of our stations in Europe 
asking foreign liaison, foreign intelligence to send in their views on 
what information they had in their files on international terrorism. 

The reason why I wanted to do that in terms of methodology is I 
figured the Europeans were much closer to the problem of interna- 
tional terrorism because they were dealing with Bader Meinhof 
a ie Red Brigade and IRA and therefore, they would have more 
0 us. 

The interesting thing is they lacked any real evidence of Soviet 
involvement, including Turkey and I remember we were fascinated 
by this liaison response and I am sure some of that information 
was used in the first draft, but I think the final product was a po- 
liticized product. 
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Senator CRANSTON. Do you know for a fact that Mr. Gates was 
specifically instructed to change the text to show extensive Soviet 
involvement in terrorism? 

Mr. Goopman. In terms of the meeting that we had it ws clear 
that the signal was that the estimate we had produced, the draft 
estimate was totally unacceptable to Bill Casey. I was at the meet- 
ing. It was a very acrimonious meeting. It led to the resignation, I 
think, it is my opinion, it led to the resignation or retirement of a 
very distinguished DDI, Bruce Clark, who is now living in Austria, 
one of the finest military analysts we have ever had at the CIA. 
And I thought that was a very unfortunate loss. 

Senator CrANsTon. Wasn’t that a specific instruction to Gates? 

Mr. GoopMaN. In terms of the sense of the meeting, it was very 
clear that our draft was wrong and unacceptable and that a strong- 
er, more assertive draft was going to be necessary. Whether there 
was a definite statement that said, toughen up this product, I can’t 
say that I recall that. 

But I walked away from that meeting knowing that we would be 
dealing with a far different version. 

Senator CraNsToNn. That doesn’t quite jibe with the way you 
stated it, but I understand what you are saying. 

Last week in open session Mr. Gates referred to the Iran esti- 
mate and said, quote: “There was a disagreement, I later learned 
in CIA, with the estimates views on the Soviets, the potential of 
Soviet achievement. But the analysts weren’t excluded from in- 
volvement in the estimate, they simply did not have their views ac- 
cepted, and for reasons that are not clear to me,” said Gates, 
“those analysts not only did not come to me, they did not go to 
their immediate supervisor, the Director of Soviet Analysis, to pro- 
test that their views were not being taken fully into account by the 
National Intelligence Officer. So I was unaware of this dispute and 
the fact that the CIA Soviet analysts felt their views hadn’t been 
fully taken into account.” 

I would like to ask Mr. Goodman and Mr. MacEachin, do you 
accept Mr. Gates’ account that he was unaware of the complaints 
by CIA Soviet analysts about the process in this particular in- 
stance? 

Mr. MacEacuin. In this particular instance, sir, I have no reason 
to believe that anyone told him, because I didn’t tell him. If he was 
aware he was aware through some other channel. I do not know 
any other channel because I was not told. 

enator CRANSTON. Mr. Goodman. 

Mr. GoopMAN. Yes, sir, he was aware. He was aware because 
Graham Fuller took to Bob, Graham Fuller’s text and the text of 
the senior Soviet analyst on Iran at that time and he allowed Bob 
essentially to make a choice. He was presented with two versions 
and Bob, according to Graham and in my discussion with Graham, 
and I think this is the way Graham presented it in terms of his 
minutes for the record in your conversation with Graham—but I 
guess it is not fair, he is not here—Graham then came back to the 
meeting and announced that Bob Gates has chosen my version. 

He has, Graham has admitted to me, and this was his word, that 
he. strong-armed the Soviet analyst. Now the problem in going to 
Gates, and I think this is important in terms of the culture of the 
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on an issue of this type. 

I confronted and there were some negative consequences. A 
former colleague of mine who is now at the State Department, a 
very distinguished Soviet analyst who leads the Soviet Foreign 
Policy Branch at the State Department, and I consider this a real 
loss because he was trained by the CIA and of course, we are all 
one Government, but he should still be at the CIA, confronted Bob 
Gates over an estimate and he was gone after that. 

And essentially, I think a decision was made to find this fellow 
another job, and what he was told by his boss was, you know, one 
of these days, you are going to go up and say something to Bob 
Gates that is going to get us all in trouble. 

Now I don’t like recounting all of this, and there is a problem 
here that I haven’t mentioned to this Committee, Bob and I go way 
back and we were very close personal friends and our families 

_know each other, our children know the family of each other. 

But these anecdotes and that is all they are, are anecdotes so 
central to the culture that is in that building that led to the very 
problems that Senator Bradley is talking about in terms of what 
issues were missed and why. 

It was a cultural problem and a very serious one. I call it politici- 
zation. Other people may have other terms, but all of these issues 
are related. 

Senator Cranston. Mr. MacEachin, were you aware that some of 
the analysts were unhappy about this particular estimate? 

Mr. MacEacuin. I was not aware at the time, sir, and when I 
read.in the newspaper about this event, I think in some article 
that was previewing the Tower report, but I learned of it in Janu- 
ary of 1987. I called the analyst in question. I asked him to explain 
what happened. When he explained to me what happened, I asked 
him to set down everything that he had just told me in a memoran- 
dum for the record, to collect the key judgments of everything we 
had written on the subject from 1980 to the present, 1987, and that 
I would write a cover note, which I unfortunately used that word, 
swerve, which has been repeated around here now about 60 or 70 
times and send it up to Mr. Kerr. 

At that time I had no reason to know, I had heard none of this 
second or third-hand stuff about Fuller and Gates. All I had heard 
was Fuller, and I was mad about the process, and I have told Mr. 
Fuller I was, and I think I told him, I said in my testimony I was, 
and I think he agreed with at least some of it. 

So all I knew was that Fuller had done what had been described, 
and I sent it to Mr. Kerr and I know Mr. Kerr shared some of his 
views and not too long later, I know he sent his memorandum to 
the NIC. 

Senator Cranston. Mr. Goodman has offered an explanation 
from his point of view of why the analysts didn’t go to Bob Gates to 
express their concerns. Why would they not have come to you? 

Mr. MacKacuin. I do not know, sir, because we will have a dif- 
ference of agreement on that. In the first place, Mr. Gates was free 
to remove it at any time and I gave him an excuse about every day 
and he never did. What I would have done, I think, I like to be- 
lieve, is I would have sent him a memorandum. That memorandum 
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would have said that estimate does not include some evidence that 
we got from a defector whose book is now out that said by the end 
of 1982 they were bashing all of our assets and crushing the Tudeh 
Party and we really had very little influence there and I would 
have said, I think that information ought to be in this estimate, 
and if someone believes that situation has changed, then they 
ought to explain why it has been changed. 

And it is my personal belief, having done that on several other 
occasions, if I took that approach, Mr. Gates would have seen to it 
that that was addressed. If I had gone up there and said, our ana- 
lysts’ feelings are hurt or they have a—they don’t believe it. No, 
there would have been no progress, but I think if I had gone with 
that approach, showing him the evidence—— 

Senator CRANSTON. You were head of the Analysis Division from 
1984 to 1989. Were you aware, apart from this particular incident 
we have been discussing, of the fairly widespread discontent on this 
particular issue of politicization in your shop or did you consider 
that sort of a typical situation that went on always? 

Mr. MacEacuin. I knew that there was a serious perception of 
politicization the day I arrived in the Office of Soviet Analysis in 
1984. There was a perception of every kind of rivalry I could imag- 
ine. Very early on, for example, I heard a complaint that failure to 
promote somebody would prove that current intelligence analysts 
didn’t get a good break like research analysts. So I was able to fix 
that right away. I just said, we won’t have anymore current intelli- 
gence analysts, we will all just be analysts. That way we will get 
rid of that caste system. 

I had—SOVA—people have asked this, the Office of Soviet Anal- 
ysis was the most forced culture of the reorganization in 1981, end 
of 1981. It was the only office in the Director of Intelligence which 
took whole large pieces, the main corps out of the three principal 
offices and put them altogether. 

I knew I had a lot of work. I knew that there was a very strong 
feeling that somehow we had to compensate for Mr. Casey's views. 

Senator CRANSTON. Do you think that went on in the past, before 
Mr. Gates was there? 

Mr. MacEacuin. I was in the Office of Current Production 
from—— 

Senator CRANSTON. Yes, but you hear about these things. I have 
gathered to some extent that it may be a typical thing for analysts 
to be upset when their analysis is not accepted. 

Mr. MacEacuain. It is fairly typical, yes, sir. 

Senator CRANSTON. I have one final question if I may, Mr. Ford 
and Ms. Glaudemans and Mr. Goodman. You have all made allega- 
tions that Mr. Gates skewed intelligence. 

I would like to ask of you what you think Bob Gates’ motives 
were for insisting on his views and discouraging dissent as you saw 
that happening in your views? Do you think it was to please his 
bosses or was it because he believed he was right or was it some 
combination of that? 

_ Ms. GLAUDEMANS. That is a good question. In the context of these 
allegations, I spent a long time thinking about them, even before I 
left the CIA and one of the things I realized in trying to under- 
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stand what was going on around me was I have no way to attribute 
motivations. I do not know. 

So I have to disassociate myself somewhat from your question be- 
cause I have no ability to do that. I think, in just some sort of de- 
tached, retrospective, that it was a bit of a combination. Given his 
public statements, and the way he has delivered them, I am con- 
vinced he believed what he said, so that there is an element of, he 
was a strong man and he had strong views and they were naturally 
clashing with what existed in SOVA. 

I think in addition, that in the 1980s—I can’t speak to any earli- 
er era, I am too young—it was a very politically charged atmos- 
phere at CIA under Mr. Casey. I have the impression Mr. Casey 
was a very different DCI than the Agency had ever seen, and that 
the degree to which Mr. Gates served so closely to Mr. Casey and 
these issues were so volatile, that there was the appearance of poli- 
ticization. 

I can’t attribute his motivations, but I think that he should have 
been aware of the appearances that some of these things had and 
he should have taken greater care and greater caution to avoid 
that, and he should have sent signals down to my level and all 
those in between that there was still a commitment to independent 
analysis. 

And as I said in my other remarks, I think it was failure to com- 
pensate for his public and strongly-held views by simultaneously 
sending down the signal as to what analysis mission really clearly 
was. That is the best I can say. 

Senator CRANSTON. Thank you very much. 

Let me say, I realize, it is a very tough question to answer. I 
have learned in the course of my life that one of the toughest 
things to do and sometimes it is painful is to try to figure out mo- 
tives, even when you know the circumstances and know the indi- 
viduals you are trying to figure out. 

Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Four quick points which track I think rather closely 
with what Mrs. Glaudemans has said. 

First, that I don’t think any one of us or anyone else can answer 
your question with confidence, that is, just as you have said, to 
speak to someone else’s motives. My guess and I think this is one 
that would be shared by many CIA officers is that Bob had very 
strong views. He was a Soviet scholar. That is where he began. 

I know for a fact that he had great confidence in his views, geo- 
political, Soviet politics and so on. Therefore, I am quite sure that 
when he was talking on a lot of those matters, that is what he 
really believed and he also believed that he probably knew a little 
more and a little better and he was a little harder headed than a 
lot of other people whom he felt did not agree with him. 

The second one, did he do it to please Mr. Casey? Who can tell? 
The perception clearly was in much of the Agency, yes, that he was 
an officer who always knew how to please and especially in the 
areas where Mr. Casey had his own strongest views: Central Amer- 
ica, Third World and the Middle East. 

My last comment is that I would like to clarify something I said 
earlier and in your earlier questions to Mr. Fuller about Bob Gates’ 
role in the 1984 or 1985 famous Iran estimate. I was a colleague of 
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Graham Fuller’s as a fellow NIO in 1985. I didn’t participate in the 
follow-ups to that, but I saw some of his memos early on. I knew in 
general terms what he was doing. a 

In answer to some of the questions earlier today, this motivation 
and the views and so on for those memos were wholly his own and 
that is the way it began. 

On the estimate, he apparently went to Mr. Gates and I do not 
know, this is all second-hand knowledge to me, but from testimony 
that has been made, since I do not have first hand knowledge, his 
views coincided apparently with Mr. Gates, and Mr. Gates decided 
to, yes, let’s go with this. 

I am quite sure that Mr. Gates did not order Graham Fuller to 
take this or that. I don’t think anyone could order Graham Fuller | 
to do anything. He is a tough fellow, I respect him for it. But their 
views did coincide. 

Now if it was rammed through, that is another matter. Also, it is 
another matter to differentiate between his private memos to the 
Director, which is what Mr. Casey wanted and all of us did this 
kind of thing. It was intellectually exciting and I think it per- 
formed many good services, to give him private views, the off 
chance, here is something that needs more attention, so on and so 
on. 
It is another thing entirely to enshrine those views in a formal 
National Intelligence Estimate, even more so if they were, at least 
to some degree, rammed through and even more s0, if in the case 
of the Department of State, dissent was then discouraged, or if 
Abramowitz who is generally a very capable fellow, was conned. 

The last comment I would make on that particular episode is 
that I think it was unfortunate, I will make an understatement 
here, unfortunate that this formal NIE memo to holder came out 
at a time when the NIO had been in very close contact with NSC 
staffers who were, we know from the record, bent upon finding new 
overtures, new avenues for U.S. policy. 

Senator CRANSTON. Thank you very much. 

And finally, Mr. Goodman. 

Mr. GoopMan. Yes, sir, I think there are three reasons. One is 
this desperate search for insinuating himself with Bill Casey. I 
thought that was very dangerous, and I think that is what led to 
such memos as the bombing of Nicaragua and the one on Libya 
with regard to changing the map of the region. 

Two, I think that Bob has a fear of being wrong. I think a lot of 
the pressure he put on analysts was to prevent us from saying cer- 
tain things or certain lines of analysis that would become intelli- 
gence failures. 

It doesn’t take a lot of courage to say that the Soviets are going 
to seize the oil of the Middle East, the wealth of South Africa. It 
takes more bureaucratic courage than I think you can imagine to 
write a memo to say, we do not believe the Soviets will put Migs 
into Nicaragua. I think Bob was afraid of that kind of analysis and 
that kind of conclusion because it would put him in the position of 
trying to defend an intelligence error. 

“And that is why maybe I did quote out of context as Senator 
Rudman said, but I still think that remark about not wanting to 
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lead with our chin was a very revealing remark in terms of Bob’s 
attitude. 

And finally, I would pick up on something that Hal said that I 
hadn’t really thought about it in just the way Hal put it, but the 
remark that Hal made about scorn for the views of others. 

One of the things we had real problems with is advisors or super- 
visors who got a draft back from Bob from an analyst, particularly 
a junior analyst with very scathing comments in the margin, very 
acrimonious language. 

And Jim Berry and I, we ran the Policy Analysis Division at that 
time, were in a quandary, do you share that with the junior ana- 
lyst? Do you show what the boss really thinks of his or her work? 

Jim always wanted to protect Bob’s reputation and say, let’s go 
back to the original draft and we will make our own comments and 
then negotiate on that basis. My feeling is, we are going to have to 
sit down with the analyst and do the kind of nurturing that is nec- 
essary, but there is no need to protect Bob from himself in this 
case. 
So I think those are the three reasons, all three of them raise a 
serious issue in terms of character, and I think that is really one of 
the problems that I think I would have to deal with in answering a 
question like that. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much. Let me just finally 
say on the matter of motives, I don’t have anymore questions. 

That you are each aware that your own motives have been sub- 
jected to psychoanalysis in this matter, and probably each of you 
He that some of the analyses that have been made are very, very 
aulty. 

I have often felt that somebody’s analysis of the way I did some- 
thing or didn’t do it was very, very faulty. It is a very tough thing 
to figure out. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you, Senator Cranston. 

Senator DeConcini now has some additional questions. 

Senator DeConcini. 

Senator RupMan. Mr. Chairman, would he yield just for a ques- 
tion of the chair, procedural, what are the plans, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Boren. I am told that Senator Metzenbaum has a few 
additional questions and Senator Murkowski might have some very 
brief questions. 

I have three questions that Senator Nunn has asked me to ask in 
his behalf. Do other Senators have any other questions? 

Senator RupMAN. Mr. Chairman, I still have a lot of questions I 
will have to ask. But quite frankly, my own judgment is that we 
have squeezed about as much information as the nation can absorb 
from these witnesses, and frankly, I am going to pass. I know that 
comes as a relief to some people. 

Mr. GoopMan. It comes as a particular relief to me, Senator. 
[General laughter. ] 

Chairman Boren. It comes as a relief to the Chair as well. 

Mr. Goopman. I also want to thank you on behalf of my 94 year 
old mother in Baltimore who wonders why I am creating so much 
hostility in these sessions. [General laughter.] _. 

Senator DeConcin1. Mr. Chairman, let the record show that Sen- 
ator Rudman already had 30 minutes of questioning. 
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Senator RupMAN. It was my 15 and Senator Murkowski’s 15. So I 
wasn’t taking any time I wasn’t entitled to. 

Senator DeConcrint. Mr. Chairman, I think it is a travesty that 
we have kept all these people here this late, including this Senator. 
That was not my decision, and I am not going to pass judgment be- 
cause I understand I am not going to have another opportunity to 
ask some questions. 

eae Boren. Go ahead and ask the questions you would like 
to ask. 

Senator DEConcint. I apologize to the witnesses here. They have 
been here since 9:45 listening to all of us in regard to this very seri- 
ous matter. 

I do have some more questions and I probably could go on for a 
third round or more, but I am not going to do that in light of how 
late it is, but I do have a couple of questions. 

First, Mr. Gershwin, we have kind of ignored you and that 
wasn’t intentional. I do have one set of questions I would like to 
address to you. You have a long tenured career as the National In- 
telligence Officer for Strategic Programs. 

You were appointed to that in 1981, I think I read in your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. GERSHWIN. That’s correct. 

Senator DEConcin1. Who appointed you to that position? 

Mr. GERSHWIN. Bill Casey. 

Senator DEConciINI. You served the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence as his principal advisor for strategic forces, is that right? 

Mr. GERSHWIN. That’s correct. 

Senator DeConcin1. And strategic forces in space? 

Mr. GERSHWIN. Yes. 

Senator DeConcinI. That is your title I guess? 

Mr. GERSHWIN. It is strategic programs, but it includes space pro- 
grams and things like that. 

Senator DEConcin1. Is that it? I mean, is that what it entails, 
strategic forces and programs—— 

Mr. GERSHWIN. Yes, what it really amounts to is Soviet strategic 
forces, Chinese strategic forces which includes strategic offensive 
forces, defensive forces, intermediate range nuclear forces, the sub- 
ject of the INF treaty—— 

Senator DEConciNI. How big an operation is that, just out of cu- 
riosity? 

Mr. GERSHWIN. Well, today for instance, I have three assistant 
national intelligence officers, three other people detailed to my 
office from various agencies, a research assistant. It’s one of the 
larger offices within the National Intelligence Council. 

Senator DeConcin1. How did you come by this job with Mr. 
Casey? Did you know Mr. Casey? 

Mr. GERSHWIN. No, I had never met him before I interviewed 
with him. 

Senator DECoNcINI. You applied for the job? 

Mr. GERSHWIN. No, I was called and said that I was a candidate 
for a job which flabbergasted me, because I was a GS-15 analyst in 
the Pentagon who had no pretensions to a job as impressive as 
that—— 
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Senator DeConcrn1. For the past 10 years you have served as the 
NIO for strategic programs and space. 

Mr. GERSHWIN. That’s correct. ‘ 

Senator DEConcrn1. Have you worked in any other offices or de- 
partments of the CIA during that period? 

Mr. GERSHWIN. No, I have not. 

Senator DEConcrnI. Have you been assigned to any special duties 
other than in your area? 

Mr. GERSHWIN. No, I have not. 

Senator DeConcin1. That is all I want to know. Thank you. 

Mr. Ford—— 

Senator WARNER. Senator DeConcini, could I just say a word? I 
have worked with Mr. Gershwin for probably 10 or 12 or 15 years. I 
think he has probably one of the finest reputations ever acquired 
by an individual that worked in this area and he has appeared 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee annually for I think 
at least a decade and before this committee, I think an equal 
amount of time. 

Senator DEConcin1. Let me just assure the Senator from Virgin- 
ia, if my questions left him with any indications that I was de- 
meaning Mr. Gershwin’s fine professional 

Senator Warner. Not in the least. 

Senator DeConcin1. It was not intended to. I was trying to find 
out just how much his area included, whether or not he was into 
some of these other areas that we have been talking about, and 

‘that satisfies me. That is why there has not been a lot of questions 
to him because he is in a very select or specific area, that is all. 

Mr. Ford, Mr. Cranston asked about motives, and I can’t help but 
be impressed by not only your background but by the fact that you 
are still employed by the Agency —— 

Mr. Forp. I was. 

Senator DeConcrn1. If Mr. Gates is confirmed, that will be a past 
tense I suspect. You have a long career with many highlights and 
national merits awards and what have you. Can you tell this Com- 
mittee and maybe you did in your opening statement—it has been 
a0) many, hours ago—what is your motive, Mr. Ford, to come before 
us? 

You are not going to benefit from this I doubt, one iota, if any- 
thing, you probably have made yourself more enemies here today 
than you have ever had. ; 

What has brought you to come forward to tell us your honest 
views, and I take them as just that, as I do all of the witnesses 
here, to come forward and do this? 

Mr. Forp. A combination of things, Senator. One is, as I said in 
my opening statement, I have a loyalty to Bob, to whom I owe 
many things. I also have a loyalty to the Agency and a wish that, 
especially as we move into a new world, that we have the finest 
director possible. 

It comes to mind when I was a younger officer, the atmosphere 
in which we worked which was, that is, in an analysis and national 
estimates world was exciting. You had enormous respect for your 
people and for the people for whom you were working. There was 
completely free interchange of ideas, dissents were listened to. 
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And I remember especially one occasion where, this was during 
the Korean War and a number of special national intelligence esti- 
mates were done in which the policy makers would ask thecommu- 
nity, what if the United States did X, what would be the probable 
results? 

Usually they were tactical kinds of military things. The answers 
seemed always to be, well, it would help a little bit, but it wouldn’t 
win the war, which would make our people in the community quite 
angry, especially if they were the particular service that had the 
great idea. 

Well, I mention that because tempers were very high and at the 
then NFIB meetings, they were called IAC meetings, but the same 
idea, where the chiefs came, and I have forgotten the particulars, 
but there was one estimate that was very highly charged and we 
knew that there would be fireworks. We also suspected that the di- 
rector who was General Bedell Smith agreed with what we felt 
were the folks who didn’t understand it, that is another part of the 
Intelligence Community. 

The custom at the time for us in the office was to meet with the 
Director before each NFIB or IAC meeting, briefly discuss it, and 
what is going to happen and so on. We met with the General. He 
told us he disagreed with the estimate and so on and so on and so 
on. We went into the meeting and there were fireworks, and we 
heard all the dissenters. Then we held our breath until we heard 
what General Smith would say. 

Finally, he said something like this: My personal views are that I 
disagree with this estimate, and I join the dissenters. But my staff - 
tells me otherwise and I have confidence in my staff and therefore 
the estimate will remain unchanged. 

I think that is a far different kind of atmosphere from what we 
have had in recent years. It is not all one person’s fault. It is part 
of just the bureaucracy getting middle aged, but that is one thing. 

Another is, as to what brought me to this, I have always had and 
been active in a number of religious and ethical groups—main line 
ecumenical Catholic/Protestant interfaith. I have written and lec- 
tured in the field. I participated in sessions within the CIA on ques- 
tions of ethics and CIA, this and that. 

Those made an impact on me, rightly or wrongly, and again, I 
say mainline, it is not way over on this side or way over on that 
side, but that combined with the way in which I was brought up in 
the Agency led me to feel that there should be ethical and moral 
standards that are higher than I think have been followed in 
recent years. 

It took a lot of agony and I never imagined I would have to say 
these things in public—— 

Senator DECONCINI. And you feel those have been jeopardized? 

Mr. Forp. Sir? 

Senator DeConcini. You feel that those principals have been 
jeopardized? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Senator DeConcin1. Mr. Ford, I thank you for that candid ap- 
proach. When Admiral Inman was here he testified to the commit- 
tee and said, just to remind you, quote: “I have been doing some 
sampling of youngsters I know and middle level managers I know, 
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and a couple of senior ones. The very bright, young ones are very 
eager to see him returning.”’ Meaning Mr. Gates. “There is sub- 
stantial apprehensions at other levels that he*will move too fast, 
too swiftly and too brutally for their careers,” end of quote. 

You have also spoken with some CIA employees. Share with us— 
if you don’t want to give names that is fine for me—but share with 
us your survey. Does it correspond with Admiral Inman’s observa- 
tions? 

Mr. Forp. I have no idea what his survey—it may have been that . 
he has talked with many more people than I have. I have not, 
“conducted a survey.” Various people have come to me and as I 
have said earlier today—— 

Senator DeConcinl1. Is that a number of three or four or is it—— 

Mr. Forp. No, we talked about this earlier. I think I said 16 or 
18, something like that. 

Senator DeConcin1. 16 or 18, I missed. 

Mr. Forp. They are people, some of whom are presently in CIA, 

-some who are graduates, some who are analysts, some who are op- 
erations officers. 

I think I would personally, again, not only them, but from what I 
feel and sense and gain by osmosis from being still in and around 
CIA, is that it would probably be dangerous to make the same kind 
of generalizations that Admiral Inman did, that the youngsters 
this, and the middle level, this and so on 

Senator DeConcin1. You haven’t categorized them—— 

» Mr. Forp. No, I haven’t made any scientific—this is a simply a— 
but all the younger analysts don’t feel that way. We have one here 
right in our midst. I think there probably is something to what he 
says about some of the middle and upper level ones, feeling that 
their rice bowls will be broken or that they will have to—but as I 
said in my remarks, that is not all of it, and part of it is that there 
are many people who share the same kind of view that I do and 
were raised at an earlier time when standards were different. 

Senator DEConcr1n1. Let me turn, Mr. Ford, to the assessment on 
the papal assassination. The Committee interviewed Mary Des- 
jeans, one the authors of that 1985 report. She said she was told 
not to talk about it with anybody or tell anybody what I was work- 
ing on. 

Mr. MacEachin finally said that yes, that was uncommon. Do 
you agree with your former colleague that that is very uncommon 
or uncommon to have that kind of a directive? 

Mr. Forp. I have no knowledge of that particular thing, but in 
general, there, from time to time, have been very sensitive items 
that a director would choose to pick a handful of people, two or 
three and confine it to them. 

As has been said, sometimes it had to do with very compartment- 
ed information and so on and so on. I don’t know the particulars of 
this. From what I have heard as a citizen listening, it seems to me 
that this was unusual in the sense that there seemed to be a push 
toward a given answer to come out of this group, and that there- 
fore, it was not as necessary as—in other words, to confine it so 
was perhaps over drawing the matter of secrecy and sensitivity. 

Senator DEConcini. Thank you-—— 
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Mr. Forp. But I have no first hand knowledge, but it does 
happen—— 

Senator DeConcrnt. Is that kind of thing a common thipg and I 
guess you say it is uncommon, but it does happen? 

Mr. Forp. There are small groups and over the years—I think in 
this particular case it was uncommon, yes, sir. 

Senator DeConcrn1. Last question for you, Mr. Ford, when Mr. 
Fiers testified he revealed a great deal, one of the things that I 
cannot get out of my mind and I am going to address Mr. Gates 
with this, he testified that Bob Gates once made the comment that 
if you were a member of the Central Intelligence Agency and you 
took the 5th Amendment upon questioning that was considered not 
good for you in the Agency. 

If you got a lawyer you were out. How do you think that com- 
mens sits perspective-wise within the Agency? Had you ever heard 
that? 

Mr. Forp. No, sir, I had never heard it until this moment, and I 
had no personal knowledge—— 

Senator DEConcINI. I was astounded—— 

Mr. Forp [continuing]. Or second-hand knowledge. Sir? 

Senator DrEConcin1. I was astounded by that statement by Mr. 
Fiers. If an employee of the Agency is called by a grand jury or an 
investigative committee or an oversight committee, took the 5th 
would that jeopardize their employment at the Agency or if they 
went and hired a lawyer, would that jeopardize their employment? 

And lastly, had you ever heard of such a rule? 

Mr. Forp. No, sir, never. It shouldn’t have. 

Senator DeConcin1. Of course, it shouldn’t have. 

Mr. Forp. I have no knowledge. 

Senator DEConcinI. Thank you. 

Mr. Goodman, you have been through a lot today, and quite 
frankly, you have done very well. I think Senator Hollings put it 
very well, this is not a murder trail, and you have stood up very 
well. 

One of the things that has surfaced in all of this, and I just want 
to know whether or not you have any information, is the monitor- 
ing or collection of information on Members of Congress, Congres- 
sional staff or other American citizens. 

Mr. Fiers told the Committee that this had occurred in regards 
to Nicaragua and that Mr. Gates may have known about it. Do you 
have any information to shed on this whatsoever? 

Mr. GoopMan. But I think Alan Fiers said that maybe Bob Gates 
knew. 

Senator DeConcini. That is what I said, that maybe Mr. Gates 
may have known. Do you say that he did know? 

Mr. GoopMaAN. He did know. 

Senator DEConcint. And how do you come to that conclusion? 

Mr. GoopMaNn. Because of a comment he made once that I fol- 
lowed up in a conversation with Doug MacEachin and a Senator’s 
name came up that I will not discuss in public, but privately I can 
tell you the name. It was not Michael Barnes, it was a Senator. 
““Sénator DEConcrn1. And you had that discussion with Mr. Mac- 
Eachin? 
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Mr. GoopMAN.. With Mr. MacEachin, in 1985. It wasn’t a long 
conversation. It was a follow-up to a remark that Bob Gates made 
and I found it very troubling. I was in a meeting with a large 
group of people. 

Senator DEConcin1. That Mr. Gates made and you were one of 
the people, and Mr. MacEachin was—— 

Mr. GoopMAN. He made a remark that suggested that he knew 
something about domestic critics of the Contra program. He said 
something about whether or not these people would be allowed to 
continue to criticize U.S. policy. Doug and I later had the conversa- 
tion in which I asked him, what does that mean. 

Mr. MacEacuin. Was I at this meeting? 

Mr. GoopMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MacEacuin. With Bob? 

Mr. GoopMAN. Yes. 

Senator DeConcinI1. I will get to you in just a minute, Mr. Mac- 
Eachin. 

Mr. GoopMAN. That’s when the name came up. 

Senator DeConcin1. And that was in 1985? 

Mr. GoopMan. It had to be after March of 1985, because I was 
sitting in the front office—and that’s when Doug and I had daily 
contact. 

Senator DeConcin1. Did you draw from that discussion or com- 
ment that they had a file on this person? 

Mr. Goopman. No. I’m sorry. I probably misled you there. I did 
not ri the feeling that these were specific collections aimed at 
people. 

Senator DEConcINI. They were comments regarding them? 

Mr. GoopMan. But that names had come up in the collection of, I 
assume, intelligence, legitimate intelligence or counterintelligence, 
but that there were names. 

Senator DEConcInI. There were names? 

Mr. GoopMAN. Just very specific names. 

Senator DeConcrn1. I think Mr. Fiers referred to them as re- 
ports. Now, whatever that means, I do not know. 

Mr. Goopmawn. I can’t help there. 

Senator DEConcrIn1. But it is very interesting. Mr. MacEachin, do 
you have any recollection of that? 

ae MacEacuin. I do not know what Mr. Goodman is talking 
about. 

Senator DeConcrint. Thank you, Mr. MacEachin. 

Mr. MacEacuin. I don’t know. Sorry. 

Senator DeConcin1. Fine, Thank you, sir. Mr. Ford, have you 
ever heard of such an operation? 

_Mr. Forp. No, sir. I have no knowledge of anything about that 
sir. 

Senator DeConcrni. Mr. Goodman, in testimony that you have 
given us today, you have been subjected to some very hard ques- 
tioning and I guess that is fair game here. I am impressed with 
your statements and I would like to ask you the same question I 
asked Mr. Ford. 

What do you have to gain out of coming forward and offering 
your honest approach to this matter? I am very intrigued with 
that, because I can understand a lot of people’s motives and I can 
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speculate on some of them, but I am interested in what motivates 
you, because I think you have told us about some of the inner 
workings of the Agency, along with Mr. Ford and Ms. Glaudemans, 
that many, many people did not know. 

Many of us suspected, in one way or another, but you have told 
us the nuts and bolts of it. It was very interesting. I wonder if you 
can comment in response to the same question I asked Mr. Ford? 

Mr. GoopMan. I guess my major reason for coming was a belief 
in the system. I’ve always believed that the United States had a 
ertain moral authority and spiritual authority that did make us 
different, and that was in terms of our courts, our press, and this 
congressional process. And when I was asked to come here I hesi- 
tated, because there’s a certain amount of risk I’m taking in terms 
of my current situation. 

Senator DEConcrnI1. Indeed there is. 

Mr. Goopman. Perhaps I felt if I did’t come it would show the 
kind of cynicism about the system I would not want my children to 
perceive, and I’ve talked a lot about this with my kids. They’re 
both in college and I felt if I was going to be honest to myself and 
given my feelings about the system in this country. I had to come 
forward. And, I might add, and I’m not trying to gild the lily here, 
Mr. Chairman, but I’m extremely grateful for your willingness to 
take this into the public. It’s not going to be pretty to absorb all of 
this and to assimilate all of this, but I think you show tremendous 
courage and the fact that you also believe in the system too, I 
thought it was necessary to try to take some step to correct the ter- 
rible damage that’s been done at the CIA over the past 10 years. 

One thing I think should be understood, that hasn't really come 
out yet, I never knew the word politicization until 1981. The word 
politicization was never uttered at the CIA from 1966 to 1981. I 
don’t recognized the culture that Doug talks about. Those are not 
my perceptions of the CIA at all. But the years from 1981 to 1987 
were very difficult years for a lot of sincere people, who were work- 
ing very hard. And, finally, I guess my last reason was I owed it to 
the people who trained me in the ethics and culture of being an 
intelligence officer and I know I keep using the name Sherman 
Kent, a former professor from Yale, but I can’t tell you what it 
meant to me as a young intelligence officer to be told that you 
could go up to the Office of National Estimates. They’re going to be 
discussing an estimate in your area and you could be a back-bench- 
er, just sit in the room and listen to the best and the brightest that 
the CIA had to offer in terms of analysis, listen to how they con- 
duct their business. 

I was just out of graduate school. They were the most incredible 
dialogues and discussions I had ever heard. Nothing in graduate 
school, no seminar could compare to what was going on in that 
room and I’m proud of the fact that if you look at the Pentagon 
Papers and you look at all of the geostrategic errors of American 
thinking, relating to the unfortunate decision to go into Vietnam, 
because I do believe it was based in a faulty geostrategic asssess- 
ment, the CIA can hold its head high, because they correctly per- 
ceived the problem and they had the three characteristics of Gener- 
al Matthew Ridgeway, in terms of vision, integrity and courage. 
And I came away from those meeting and then later on, the years 
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when I could become more active, as I become more senior and 
Ambassador Llewellyn Thompson was there, and I have such 
strong memories of those people, that I felt if Is\didn’t step forward 
I would be doing a great disservice to the memory of those two 
men. 

Senator DEConciNn1. Mr. Goodman, thank you very much. I want 
to thank each of the witnesses. I truly mean this. I regret that we 
have kept you so long tonight and today. It is not easy, but it is 
very helpful to this Senator. I have not made up my mind what I 
am going to do with Mr. Gates. You have certainly opened this 
Senator’s eyes. I have been on this Committee for almost 5 years 
now and I have had many suspicions about the CIA and also, I 
have much respect for the personnel that works there. I know some 
of them and they are some of the strongest. citizens of this country 
and I cannot help but say that out of this process and out of your 
willingness to come here, those in favor of Mr. Gates and those 
critical of the Agency and of the process, and being so candid, is 
going to improve that agency and is going to make this a better 
country. I am very grateful and I mean that sincerely, to each one 
of you for the time that you have given us. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you very much, Senator DeConcini. Let 
me just inquire of my colleagues. Senator Bradley, how many ques- 
tions do you have. 

Senator BRADLEY. One or two. 

_ Chairman Boren. One or two questions. Senator Metzenbaum? 

Senator METZENBAUM, Three. 

Chairman Boren. Senator Murkowski? 

Senator MurkowskI. Four, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Boren. Four. I am not going to ask anything else. As I 
say, I have three on behalf of Senator Nunn, which I will ask. Sen- 
ator Metzenbaun, why don’t we proceed with your questions. 

Senator Warner. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if you would be will- 
ing to put into the record at this point the fact that Mr. Goodman 
referred to you and, I think, quite properly is saying that he was 
glad that this series of testimony went public. But my recollection, 
very vividly, that night it was a bipartisan decision by all nine of 
us who were present. 

Chairman Boren. That is correct. It was a decision of all Mem- 
bers of this Committee. 

Senator WARNER. That is correct. 

Chairman Boren. And I think, without dissent, as I have indicat- 
ed and I think it was the right decision. I know it has been a pain- 
ful decision for the witnesses. It is not easy. It is not easy for the 
Agency, but I think, again, as has just been said by Senator DeCon- 
cini, that out of this process, as difficult as it is, I cannot help but 
believe that public discussion of important issues about the Agency 
that are critical to our national interests is a good thing. It will be 
wholesome in the long run. 

I think all of us on this committee have a strong commitment 
that no one will suffer particular favored treatment or less than 
favored treatment if they still have a relationship with the Govern- 
ment, because of their being here and testifying, at least as far as 
this Member is concerned, and I am sure all of the Members of this 
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committee take the same point of view. So I want to express again 
appreciation. 

Senator Metzenbaum, why do we not go to you for your questions 
now and then we will go to Senator Bradley, and then to Senator 
RE ers and I will complete by asking the questions for Senator 

unn. 

Senator MerzenBaum. Mr. Goodman, you spoke this morning 
about a double standard that prevailed for analysis that contained 
the Cold War type assumptions, versus those that suggested the 
Soviet threat had eased somewhat. You spoke of a climate of in- 
timidation. Could you elaborate on that? Who fostered that cli- 
mate, how was it communicated, and how was it enforced? 

Mr. GoopMaN. Well, I think it started at the very beginning. 

I believe the international terrorism estimate of Bill Casey’s was 
his first estimate that he cut his teeth on in terms of getting an 
idea of what the directorate of intelligence was all about, how an 
estimate was produced, who the people were who wrote estimates, 
and I think he was appalled with us. He was appalled with our 
product. He was appalled with the loose system, without any con- 
trols and I think he set out to correct that. He did it in such a way 
that it set such a chilling tone that it led to a lot of self-censorship 
of certain ideas. It led, I think, to a lot of senior managers who 
looked over their shoulders, and I think there was some rather 
craven behavior during this period from people who were really in 
key positions in certain areas and the wrong tone was set. 

Senator MretzENBAUM. Could you give us some examples of the 
kind of intimidation you are talking about here, the aura of intimi- 
dation? 

Mr. GoopMAN. Well, I know, in my situation when I was re- 
moved and when it was explained to me why I was removed, and I 
was one of three, and in terms of Senator Bradley’s question about 
what mistakes were made, I know I had my own list of seven or 
eight. But what Bob Gates did was to force out the people who 
could have at least prevented three of those mistakes. I mean, I 
’ have a list of seven major errors. One of them is the Soviet Third 
World retrenchment and retreat, an idea that I believe was the ac- 
curate view of the Soviet Union. 

Jim Norrin, who was moved out because he had a bleak view of 
the Soviet economy and I guess that sounds rather humorous in 
hindsight, but he did and it was a view that was not compatible 
with Bob Gates’ thinking. And Doug Garthoff, who was an out- 
standing analyst and was considered much too much of an apolo- 
gist on the Soviet Union, and that word did float around the build- 
ing. I was never called a comsimp, but I was called an apologist 
and that always rankled. I think one of the errors was in arms con- 
trol. Again, I don’t share Doug MacEachin’s views. 

I think we were much too slow in realizing the degree to which 
the United States had become central to Soviet foreign policy, 
which was clear, I think, in the very early days of Gorbachev’s 
leadership, going back to 1985. And I think we were much too slow 
to appreciate how willing the Soviets were to accommodate the 
United States on arms control positions, and if you look at INF and 
the chemical weapons ban and START and CFE, you look at the 
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major concessions that were made, I think it was the Soviets that 
were moving in the direction of the United States. 

I think, even though Doug and I haven’t talked about this for a 
long time, but I think Doug Garthoff also viewed those possibilities 
for the Soviets in arms control and Soviet-American relations. So I 
think it was very unfortunate the signal that was sent when 
Garthoff was moved aside. Whenever there was an area of politici- 
zation or a good person left, Hal Ford has talked about this. I can 
mention very specific names to give you some feel for this, but it 
was the best we had. It was not that we were losing mediocre 
people, we lost Jennifer. She’s one of the best young analysts we've 
ever had, trained at Princeton under Stephen Cohen, and when 
you talk about people who were ahead of the thinking, Steve Cohen 
at Princeton was certainly ahead of the CIA in thinking about 
what was happening in the Soviet Union. 

Our senior person on Soviet Third World relations, is now teach- 
ing at Georgetown. Our branch chief on Soviet foreign policy is 
now doing the some job for the State Department. A senior person, 
Jack Sontag, who’s father was the wonderful historian, served in 
the OSS, Raymond Sontag, is now at the State Department. He was 
trained at the CIA. We lost an incredible amount of the best people 
we had. The ones who stayed behind fought it for as long as they 
could, but I think on the chart I gave you Wednesday, if you look 
at the Soviet foreign policy shop, there’s only one person left there 
with any real experience in Soviet foreign policy. 

Senator MerzENBAUM. Has that chart been included in the 
record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. GoopMan. I introduced it on Wednesday, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Boren. I think it was. I am sure it was. I think I 
recall Mr. Goodman asked that it be. 

Senator METZENBAUM. He handed it to us, but I am not sure it 
was included. 

Mr. GoopMAN. The more serious problem was the managers who 
were moved in to replace the experienced people. It’s not that they 
weren’t good people, but they had no background whatsoever in the 
areas they were working in. Now, for a junior analyst, I know 
when I worked for someone who didn’t have a background in that 
area, I took less pride in my work. I thought it sent the wrong kind 
of signal and at the CIA, where you need a mentoring system, 
where it’s so important to have these senior mentors, not only to 
teach the culture of intelligence, but the way intelligence is done. 
Eventually you’re going to lose your institutional memory. 

Now the biggest problem in CIA analysis right now, particularly 
on Soviet politics, they’ve lost their institutional memory on for- 
feign policy. They have a very weak institutional memory on Soviet 
domestic policy and they’ve lost some senior Soviet economists. 
When you do a list in terms of major mistakes, the ones that come 
to mind are the failure on the Soviet economy. It was overestimat- 
ed and I think the number that Senator Bradley was looking for, I 
think we were saying their economy was 60 percent of the U.S. 
economy. And anyone who’s been to the Soviet Union and walked 
around a block in Moscow and Leningrad, knew intuitively that 
was wrong. 
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We underestimated the defense burden on the Soviet Union. We 
completely missed the Soviet Third World retrenchent. We com- 
pletely ignored the beginnings of pluralism in the Soviet Union 
and, I must say, Bob was very hostile towards notions that there 
were politics in the Soviet Union. There were differences of opinion 
in the Politburo even before Gorbachev. It didn’t all start with Gor- 
bachev. There is some misleading information, I think, out there. 

I think we were behind the curve in Soviet arms control. I think 
our projections were too high, even though I think if you compare 
CIA projections with the projections of other intelligence analysis 
agencies, we probably did better than most. 

The procurement flattening out started in the late ’70s and a 
scholar in residence who I brought in in the early ’80s wrote that 
up in a paper, I think in 1982, a message that we could not get out. 
But, I’m sorry, it’s those areas. 

Senator METzENBAUM. Thank you very much, Mr. Goodman. 

Mr. Goodman, you said Gates introduced papers that contained 
unsupported and incorrect judgments about Soviet use of lethal 
chemicals in Afghanistan, economic ties between terrorists and 
drug dealers, reduction in Iranian support for terrorism and in- 
creased contra successes, and that none of these positions was suffi- 
ciently supported by the facts. 

Why didn’t anybody object at that time? 

Mr. GoopMAN. Well, Im embarrassed by that question. I think 
when I made my remarks yesterday and Wednesday, when I talk 
about the sense of shame, I feel we didn’t protect ourselves very 
well, so that does bother me. 

It still amazes me in hindsight that so few people could do so 
much damage in such a short period of time, and that we should 
have been more forceful. 

I’m sure it would have made a difference if we countered all 
these problems. I mean, they were all palpable. We knew what 
they were. The culture was obvious in terms of what was happen- 
ing there. 

Senator METZENBAUM. How did Gates use his influence? You say 
he suppressed intelligence. You gave the example of his killing a 
1982 draft of an estimate suggesting Soviet influence in the Third 
World was weakening. How did he go about using his influence? 
What did he do, or what did he not do? 

Mr. GoopMAn. Well, there were several devices, but if you look 
at the kinds of memos he sent back in response to a paper—I think 
you have some of them, some have been declassified; it would be 
interesting if you got all of them—the condescending tone was 
something that was very hard to explain to an analyst. It was ex- 
tremely demoralizing. 

I think the impression that’s being created here in terms of re- 
marks to injured pride and thin-skinned people and some of Doug’s 
remarks about the feelings of analysts is totally wrong. Analysts 
have been arguing over problems of CIA certainly since 1966, and 
no one charged politicization, and no one charged that there was a 
serious political issue at the heart of it. 

But in the ’80s, in dealing with the acrimony in these memos and 
then seeing who was moved ahead, it became very obvious that you 
had to get with the agenda. And I think I mentioned the remark 
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that a senior Agency official made to a good friend of mine about 
this isn’t a democracy here. You know what the line is; now tell 
your analysts to write it. ; 

Now, I could produce the individual who made that remark to 
me. I don’t think that’s necessary. But the important thing is this 
is quite typical. Now, let me say something about Doug, because I 
think there’s a very unfair perception that’s developing. 

Doug did what he could, and it wasn’t easy for Doug. We've 
known each other for a very long time. The problem is much worse 
now than it was when Doug MacEachin was running that office, 
and I think that’s the problem. The culture is now no institutional- 
ized that it’s going to be very difficult to come in and clean it up. 

I just don’t think Bob Gates is capable of doing that because his 
surrogates are the ones who are still in prominent positions, and 
that was one of the reasons why I called for some kind of investiga- 
tion or a commission to look at Agency analysis over the 1984 to 
1986 period. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Mr. MacEachin, one last question for you. 
You described the atmosphere in the DDI as either a debate be- 
tween “commie symps” and “realists” or between “commie 
bashers” and “pragmatists.”’ 

Now, in 1968, you figured out that the Soviets would invade 
Czechoslovakia, but that didn’t make a “commie-basher;” nor 
would an analyst’s assessment that the Soviet economy had weak- 
ened by the mid-to-late 1980s, and that they were no longer likely 
‘to ‘support Third World aggression make that analyst a “commie 
symp. 

Was the intellectual climate in DDI so simplistic that the debate 
was broken into apologists versus hardliners and was Bob Gates 
part of that situation? Where did Bob Gates fit into that? ~ 

Mr. MacEFacuin. You have just now identified yet another thing 
I wish I had never said. I said at the time it was an oversimplifica- 
tion. There were generally people lined up on the question of how 
much they saw Soviet foreign policy actions being driven by sort of 
old-line ideological concerns versus sort of modern political politics. 

And what I was trying to say is that sometimes it was one and 
sometimes it was the other, and what our culture needed to do was 
to be able to approach each individual case and try to assess how 
things were being worked out. 

In 1979, we have testimony from senior KGB officer who was in- 
volved in at least the paperwork and in those debates, and he de- 
scribed them very clearly to us, and there was a case where they 
didn’t know how that internal debate was going to come out. So I 
would retract all that oversimplification, but, generally speaking, 
the reason I used those terms, Senator, was not to oversimplify the 
division but to characterize how the two groups tended to treat 
each other. 

They tended to suspect the other’s motives or to suspect the 
other’s objectivity. 

I would like to take this opportunity also, Senator Metz- 
enbaum—and I won’t go through everything; I'll try to be shorter 
on some of these things we are listening to—one of the contests 
we've been having out at CIA lately is to find out who the other 
two people were that were removed along with Mr. Goodman, and 
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everybody’s been applying to see if they were the one removed for 
arms control or they were the one removed for economics. 

I had lunch with one the other day who said maybe I’m“the guy. 
His name was Garthoff. And he was laughing because where he 
was moved to was not out of arms control but into arms control. 
He was doing the internal Soviet political business when I wanted 
to get more political-military approach to the strategic forces busi- 
ness. He moved.to a more senior position, from whence he then 
became a deputy office director in a job I used to hold myself in the 
Office of Current Production and Analytic Support. He is now an 
office director, an SIS-4. 

Jim Norren was one of our absolutely best economists, best- 
trained and, unknown to a lot of people, an econometrician of sorts. 
I had a lot of worries myself about our work in Soviet defense 
spending, and, generally speaking, we had not had a real honest-to- 
God economist over there like Jim Norren. So when I created the 
defense industrial group I put Jim Norren in charge of it and actu- 
ally a methodologist as his deputy. 

So there’s a lot of talk here for the last two days about loose use 
of evidence allegation, and would you change your mind if I gave 
you this information. And I think that I would really hope the 
Committee will study this stuff that has been said here. I don’t 
want to take all the time to rebut it line-by-line. 

Insofar as the arms control thing goes, we may have had all 
these failures that we wouldn’t have had if Mr. Goodman’s omni- 
science—and I thank him for what he said about me, but he’s just 
been able to go through every single subject matter. There was a 
paper written in 1985 that predicted the offer that Gorbachev 
made. The problem with that paper was—I’ll tell a story out of 
school—that so many people didn’t agree with it that Mr. Casey, 
when it got downtown, said he didn’t agree with those conclusions, 
not knowing that we had written a paper. 

I don’t think Mr. Gershwin agreed with it, for very good reasons. 

Mr. GERSHWIN. I don’t know the paper, so I don’t know if I did or 
not. 

Mr. MacEAcuin. Well, I have memos in my files, the 6,000, the 
1,600. Mr. Gershwin may not remember, but the argument was 
they couldn’t do all the targeting with 6,000 warheads. 

Mr. GERSHWIN. That’s what your analyst said. 

Mr. MacEacuin. My own analyst said it? Well, my own analyst 
didn’t agree. But we published that paper. We put it downtown. 
Senator Bradley’s talking about a lot of other failures. 

I don’t think we were saying the GNP was 60 percent of the U.S. 
in 1986. I think we were down in the low 50s. That’s my recollec- 
tion now. I don’t know what we got much over 55, at least when I 
was ever there, but I was only there in the mid-’80s. 

That’s what I wanted to say, Senator. We go on for a long time 
making flat-out assertions. I can speak from direct evidence on 
Norren and Garthoff, and I can speak from direct evidence on the 
so-called “pizza paper.” The reason it’s called a pizza paper is we 
did it over lunch hour and nobody’s allowed to leave the room until 
we get it coordinated because two parts of SOVA were fighting, as 
usual. 
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So I said nobody leaves. We’ll send out for Domino’s. And we got 
it done. 

Senator MrrzENBAUM. Thank you very much. Again, I want to 
thank the witnesses. You have been extremely helpful and my 
guess is you are damn tired by this time. I hope your children are 
fine. 

Chairman Boren. If we don’t complete soon, I promise we'll send 
out for Domino’s. [General laughter. ] 

Senator Bradley. 

Senator Brap.ey. Mr. Chairman, I would just note that earlier in 
the day Senator DeConcini cast aspersions on people who work at 
night and said that people ought to work in the day. Having had 
one career that worked at night, I am quite comfortable with our 
hearing. [General laugher.] 

Ms. Glaudemans, Mr. Gates’ testimony in January of 1987, you 
have said that there was a problem with that testimony. Could you 
once again tell us what you thought that problem was? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. I don’t have it in front of me on hand, but my 
recollection upon reading it back in ’87 and subsequently was that 
it did not reflect in any sense the analysis that had been published 
and produced on Soviet relations towards Iran by either the Office 
of Soviet Analysis or the community itself. 

Senator BRADLEY. I think in your testimony you went through a 
list of studies that were done prior to and then a list of studies that 
were done after, and I know that Mr. Gates overruled or did not 
accept the recommendations and information that you provided. 

But, do you know, has anyone ever refuted those points? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. The points I cited? No. 

Senator BRADLEY. No. 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Brap.ey. No one has ever refuted they were overruled, 
but they stand on the record as fact, which I think is an important 
thing to know. So that all of the estimates you have up to the 
famous estimate in 1985 basically said one thing, the estimate in 
1985 said another, all of the reports after said essentially what was 
the view prior to? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. I can make that a little more specific. Immedi- 
ately after the Iranian revolution, the Soviets did view their pros- 
pects as opportune, particularly because of the loss to U.S., and 
there was a courtship effort—I think “courtship” accurately de- 
scribes it—and that it failed to succeed and damaged their relation- 
ship with Baghdad. 

So there was a turning point—I believe it was after a major 
battle in June of 1982—that sort of marks analytically for us when 
that turning point began to occur, but prior to that time there was 
a courtship effort. It was between this turning point and the May 
’85 estimate that there was a view that the Soviets’ opportunities 
were quite limited and quite slim, and then subsequently after that 
estimate. i 

Senator BRADLEY. Mr. Ford, one last question. You have seen the 
memo that Mr. Gates did on the bombing of Nicaragua? 

Mr. Forp. I have not seen it. I’ve only heard excerpts from it. 

Senator BRADLEY. I see. Well, are you able to comment? I guess 
not, if you have not seen it. 
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Mr. Forp. Could you ask anyway? I’ll take your question 

anyway, sir. I have seen excerpts. 

enator BRADLEY. The question is, he submitted for tMe record 
this memo that he wrote to the DCI and he starts with “It’s time to 
talk absolutely straight about Nicaragua.” He then writes a very 
clear memo and, under the heading ‘What To Do,” he says ‘“with- 
drawal of diplomatic recognition, overt provision to the government 
in exile of military assistance and funds, propaganda; third, eco- 
nomic sanctions against Nicaragua; fourth, politically most difficult 
of all, the use of air strikes to destroy a considerable portion of Ni- 
caragua’s military buildup.” 

This was before the Committee last week, and I wondered if you 
had any opinion of that. 

Mr. Forp. I discussed it, I believe, earlier today. To me, as some- 
one whose career was mostly in national estimates, my chief ques- 
tion would be with his estimate of the worst case, what would 
happen to Nicaragua if our side didn’t “win.” And, as I believe is 
included in that memo, it was fairly dire. 

My problem as an estimator is that the U.S. did not make selec- 
tive air strikes, and the Nicaraguans worked their way out of their 
difficulties, with some pressure from us, and what we have now is 
not the dire future that he was trying to prevent by his sugges- 
tions. Therefore, my feeling is that, as an estimator, whether this 
was his own views or whether he had been influenced by Director 
Casey, I don’t know. 

That’s one problem with it. Another is, as I think I’ve said earli- 
er, I would have questioned, had I been in the policy chain, the 
wisdom of what air strikes could accomplish in that complex politi- 
cal scene. 

I think that it should be to Bob’s credit that, as was brought out 
earlier today, he told the Director that, you know, in effect what 
you're trying to do is not going to work. That is, the contras are 
not going to win. I admire him for saying that. I would have said 
the same thing, though I’m not a Central American expert. 

But my problem was with his assumptions of why these dire 
things on our part were necessary. 

Senator BRADLEY. Thank you very much, and let me thank all of 
the witnesses for sharing your thoughts with us and giving us the 
benefit of your own assessments. It is not easy, and hopefully this 
process will yield a result where at least the next director is aware 
of the divisions, and I think more people are as well, and hopefully 
the result will be a better product. 

I mean, we are all kind of working on the same team, even 
though part of working on the same team is recognizing that there 
are sometimes divisions. The question is how to get over that so 
that policymakers get the best possible product. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you, Senator Bradley. I turn now to the 
Vice Chairman, Senator Murkowski. 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think we 
would all agree that the witnesses have been most forthcoming and 
most patient, and, as appropriate, most opinionated. 

I am wondering, Mr. Goodman, your reflection of Mr. Gates has 
certainly not been supportive of his confirmation. I do not know 
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whether an incident prompted your particular evaluation of Mr. 
Gates or whether there was an opportunity previous, perhaps back 
in 1986 or thereabouts, when Mr. Gates was nominated as Deputy 
Director, to come forth at a public hearing and express your con- 
cern. 

As I recall, there were a couple of days of hearings. Would that 
have been an appropraite opportunity or was it something that you 
simply had not formulated such a firm opinion on? Could you just 
give me a short answer, because I do not want to keep you folks. 

Mr. GoopMan. It never occured to me. No one asked, and I 
wasn’t volunteering any opinions to anyone. I basically took my 
punishment, as Doug knows. Doug and I have spoken of that. We 
have had very strong personal conversations about what happened 
in ’85 and I think he respected the way I went about my business 
as a senior analyst, where I became very productive. And that’s 
why I was grateful to Doug to give me an opportunity to do the 
only thing I ever wanted to do, which was to write on Soviet Af- 
fairs. That’s the only thing that really interested me. 

Senator Murxkowskl1. So it is simply a situation of it did not 
occur to you and you did not feel it was an opportune time? Had 
you harbored these feelings at that time, back in 1986 and 1987 on 
your evaluation of Mr. Gates, or did these develop? 

Mr. GoopMAN. In 1987, if I had been asked—remember, the Com- 
mittee called me; in a sense they were throwing out a net in terms 
of what issues could be identified, and that’s when I sat down with 
the staff for two and a half hours and, as I said before, I came in 
without any notes. I didn’t come in with a statement. 

I may have brought something with me the second time around, 
but it was at the Committee’s invitation. Someone had given my 
name to a staffer and I was called, and that’s when I had to do 
some soul-searching in terms of do I really want to get into this. 
It’s very painful. 

Senator Murkowsk1. Well, I do not want to be argumentative, 
but you mentioned you owed it to your mentors, and I do not know 
when you began to owe it to you mentors, but nevertheless I think 
you have answered the question. 

xt Goopman. If I had been asked in ’87, I would have come for- 
ward. 

Senator MurKkowskI. Well, yes, but this time you said you were 
asked. I understand you are the only witness that has requested a 
subpoena from the Committee. Can you acknowledge whether or 
pia did request a subpoena from this Committee for you to tes- 
tify?. 

Mr. GoopMAN. Yes. 

Senator MurxkowskI. Could you tell us why specifically? 

Mr. GoopMAN. Well, maybe I’m over-reacting here, but ’m— 
could I discuss that with you privately? I do have reasons that I 
can be very direct about. 

Chairman Boren. I think it would be more appropriate to discuss 
that in private. 

Senator MurKkowskI. Mr. Chairman, I would defer to that, but I 
do not think it is inappropriate. 
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Chairman Boren. It is a matter of understanding of the Commit- 
tee and I think it would be best if the two of you discussed that in 
private. al 

Mr. GoopMan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator MurkowskI. I will adhere to the recommendation of the 
Chairman. I think it is an appropriate question from the stand- 
point of the process, but I will take it up in private. But clearly you 
have come to the Committee, and the Committee was aware that 
we would have witnesses that were both favorable and unfavorable 
to the nominee. ) 

So it is no personal reference with regard to that matter of sub- 
poena. It simply sets you off from the other witnesses. 

Let me reflect on your association with Mr. Gates. Did you ever 
have a personal falling-out? I mean, obviously you were close 
friends. Your families have been close. But that relationship obvi- 
ously is going to be strained substantially as a consequence of this 
public hearing. 

I just wondered if there was something in your relationship—and 
I am going to ask Mr. Gates the same thing tomorrow, so you are 
both going to have a fair shot at it. 

Mr. GoopMAN. Maybe I misled you there. There was a profession- 
al falling-out that had unfortunate consequences in terms of the 
private nature of the relationship, and I really again—if it were 
the two of us talking, I would answer your gestion very candidly, 
and I will do that if we can walk over there when this is over. 

But there was as professional falling-out in 1981 when I raised 
the integrity issue over a product he was responsible for. 

Senator MurkowskI. Recognizing that for what it is, how do you 
rationalize the realization that somebody has to make the decisions 
on the adequacy of analysis and bear the responsbility for that 
analysis? Naturally there is an inclination to not particularly ap- 
preciate the negative judgment of one’s superior. In this case Mr. 
Gates is in the position of having to bear the responsibility of de- 
terming what is acceptable and what is unacceptable, and you kind 
of have to bear the consequences of his decision. 

As a consequence of that, I cannot help but pick up the inference 
that this is behind your particular outspoken opposition. If I am 
wrong—— 

Mr. GoopMAN. That is a very serious word to anyone in the intel- 
ligence business. 

Senator Murkowski. You said yourself just a moment ago that 
you had a professional falling-out, if you will, over a specific issue. 
Would that not have placed Mr. Gates in a position to make a deci- 
sion that was contrary to your own particular viewpoint? 

I am sure you felt you were right and you are certainly entitled 
to that. I do not question that, but can’t you conceive of a situation 
where that kind of a thing could have been the point where your 
relationship began to deteriorate? 

Mr. GoopMAN. Well, it wasn’t that abrupt. Whenever Bob was 
promoted after ’81, there were only several of us he invited in 
terms of his close personal friends, and I was always one in that 
group, and I always attended. 

There was still contact. I think the point I’m trying to make is 
that before ’81 certain issues didn’t come up on my scope from ’66 
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to ’81—the politicization issue. The whole concern was integrity 
and ethics. And I think the culture changed. 

I’m not saying that Bob Gates changed the culture, but I am 
saying that Bill Casey changed the culture in that building, and I 
think it was very unfortunate. It had some very negative conse- 
quences that I think we're still recovering from. 

Senator MurkowskI. Well, you know, we all experience positions 
of responsibility relative to the flow of management, the decision- 
making process, and the changes in culture you speak of. The ques- 
tion of who changed and who did not change is certainly realistic. 

But to suggest that we have a situation here where Mr. Gates, 
who had to make the final decisions about what was acceptable 
and what was not acceptable, and your responsibility as a senior 
analyst, head of a division and so forth, there came a point where 
there began to be a problem. recognizing your relationship with 
Mr. Gates and recognizing the reality of Mr. Gates’ relationship 
with Mr. Casey, since clearly Mr. Gates served, to a degree, at Mr. 
Casey’s pleasure, if Mr. Gates had not been responsive to Mr. 
Casey’s policies, why I am sure Mr. Gates could have been re- 
moved. That is just the reality of the structure of organizations. 

I am just trying to ferret out where you two begin to move apart. 
You are a very aritculate individual with a personal relationship 
with Gates. It seems to me that, with that kind of relationship, you 
would have many opportunities to go to Bob Gates and say, look, 
Bob, I think you are going down the wrong path here. I recognize 
you are working for Bill Casey. I recognize that Bill has certain de- 
mands and certain policies and believes in certain things. 

But, you know, you and I have to have a frank talk. I have 
myself to live with. You have yourself to live with. And_it is dis- 
couraging to see a relationship such as yours deteriorated to the 
point where I must wonder whether there was a point where it 
could have been salvaged, or am I being totally naive in the proc- 
ess? 

Mr. GoopMAN. Well, I think you are entering an area where I 
know I don’t want to get involved in terms of the personal aspect 
of this. I don’t think it’s fair to me, and I certainly don’t think it 
fair to Bob. ’ 

Senator Murkowsk1. All right. I will not pursue that line of 
questions, Mr. Chairman, but my line of questioning is not meant 
to embarrass the witness or embarrass Mr. Gates. When I pursue it 
to some extent with him, it is simply in recognition that it is too 
bad that people who have worked together and respected each 
other have come to this kind of impasse without a meeting of the 
minds somewhere along the way. 

But clearly the witness does not care to go into that, and I will 
certainly respect that. 

Mr. Gershwin, I wonder if you can provide any specific examples 
that you may recall of instances in which Mr. Gates could have 
been tempted to slant intelligence but did not, and were you asked 
at any time to slant intelligence to please Mr. Gates? 

Mr. GERSHWIN. The latter one is easy, and that is that Mr. Gates 
never asked me or anyone else I know to slant intelligence to come 
out with conclusions that in any way supported some policy consid- 
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eration of his or anyone else’s. He was a critic of our work, but he 
did not tell us what to do. 

I think there were potentially ample opportunities for Me. gates 
to weigh in on national intelligence estimates and products of the 
Directorate of Intelligence if he had so chosen, in the area I was 
familiar with, which was Soviet military and strategic forces. 

I have some specific examples. Many of them are classified. One 
example—and I won’t get into the very specifics of it—was an anal- 
ysis done by his Office of Scientific and Weapons Research when he 
was the Deputy Director for Intelligence that reevaluated an im- 
portant Soviet missile and concluded that it was not nearly as ca- 
pable as had previously been judged. 

That analysis was briefed to me early on. It was briefed to Mr. 
Gates before it was released to the Defense folks. And Mr. Gates 
questioned it, as I did, in terms of how good an analysis is this and 
all of that. It was important in the write-up of that to indicate 
what had happened, why our analysis had changed. I supported 
that analysis, by the way, as did Mr. Gates. He didn’t really under- 
stand it fully because it was very technical, but he respected the 
people who had done the work and he respected my judgment to 
him that it was a good analysis. 

As a result of that, that paper was published by the Office of Sci- 
entific and Weapons Research, distributed to people in the Penta- 
gon. People were briefed. We included it in my National Intelli- 
gence Estimate. It caused a lot of grief. There were differences of 
view of other intelligence agencies. It was briefed to people in the 
White House, who expressed a great deal of concern at this re- 
evaluation because it reduced the Soviet threat. 

In retrospect, I think it was an excellent analysis, and I com- 
mended-I didn’t commend him at the time, but I commend him 
now, in light of some of the other charges I am hearing. I think 
Mr. Gates did a fine job in that case. I think there are other exam- 
ples. That is one of the most notable. That was in about 1984-1985. 

Senator MurkowskI. Thank you. 

Mr. Ford, you indicated that you had heard from a number of 
CIA personnel about the suitability of Mr. Gates for the job of DCI. 
I think you said 16, or 17 or 18 who phoned you, and a couple had 
opposed your position. We are not going to talk about the number 
of employees in the CIA because that is classified, but clearly there 
are lots of employees. 

Do you figure that is a fair sampling, 16 or 17? You mentioned it, 
so it is appropriate. 

Mr. Forp. I have no idea how representative that is. I’ve been 
told by some of those people—and this is second or third-hand— 
that there are many of us out there, but I have no way of judging 
how typical that is or scientific. 

Senator Murkowsk1. I do not either. I think it is just one of 
those points that you made so it is probably appropriate that we 
address very briefly. 

You mentioned something about your views on an ideal Director. 
Do you have someone that you think would be the ideal Director of 
the Agency as you seem to have such strong opinions. 

Mr. Forp. My brother-in-law. [General laughter.] 
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Senator Murkowsk!. Well, you might as well keep it in the 
family. There is nothing wrong with that. 

You feel pretty strongly about the nominee? ; 

Mr. Forp. If you want some specific names or just a general idea, 
sir? 

Senator Murkowsk1. No, a name, if you are so inclined because 
you said you hoped, you wanted to see an ideal person. Not in the 
past, now. There are a lot of them in the past. 

Mr. Forp. I understand. I think there have been debates over the 
years whether it is better to have some professional intelligence of- 
ficer: 

Senator MurkowskI. With experience. 

Mr. Forp [continuing]. Or someone out of national life. There are 
arguments on both sides. 

I have always personally come down on the side that I think it is 
better to have someone out of national life who has stature and is 
known to the President, they have a close relationship. Someone 
whose experience is broad and is viewed with respect. And that the 
ideal person for a deputy would be an intelligence professional, 
Dick Kerr, or something of that kind. 

Senator MurKowskI. You have had Presidents who have had ex- 
perience in the area, and I am not asking you to comment on that. 

Mr. Forp. I have not come with such a list and I would not want 
to leave out anyone. 

But very quickly —— 

‘Senator MurkowskI. And it is almost 10:30. 

Chairman Boren. Shall we call the White House or are they 
watching? [General laughter. ] 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Carlucci, Mr. Ambassador Pickering, Rich Armi- 
tage, these are names that immediately come to mind. 

Senator MurKkowskI. People that you know, but really have—— 

Mr. Forp. No. I know Mr. Carlucci slightly and Armitage slight- 
ly. But just as a citizen, that is the kind of, if I could speak more, 
the kind of person who has had senior experience in Government. 
Or you could bring someone possibly out of academic life, a college 
president or someone who is very knowledgeable in the field of 
international affairs and who is universally respected, someone of 
the caliber of Professor William L. Langer, who was the first head 
of our Office of National Estimates. 

Senator Murkowski. Well, just hypothetically, but it is one of 
those things, had you been able to come up with a Pickering or 
Rich or someone else and gotten a panel of six witnesses, three of 
which were supportive and three of which were not, I am sure we 
would be facing a dilemma. Maybe not quite of the same nature, 
because clearly they do not have a record in the CIA. But neverthe- 
less, they have a record out there somewhere. 

= we are still left with a dilemma which is the point I wanted to 
make. 

Let me move over to Ms. Glaudemans. You are a very articulate 
and knowledgeable witness. And I do not recall your exact reason 
for leaving, other than you left and you left for good reason and it 
had to do with dissatisfaction and so forth, that your work was not 
recaenized And I do not know that I am giving it a true character- 
ization. 
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But did it ever occur to you that there was an alternative to stay 
and try and change the system from within? That is the other al- 
ternative. And it is not easy. Sometimes it is impossible. 

I just wondered if you would care to articulate how you rationa- 
lized your departure after you worked as hard as you did, and you 
were indoctrinated into the procedures and so forth. You made 
your best efforts at analysis, that you believed to be factual, based 
on your best estimates, best information, best logic, best evidence. 
Yet somebody, whether it be Mr. Kerr or Mr. Gates or somebody 
up there, simply didn’t accept it.Yet, you and I recognize that that 
is a responsibility that at that level they have to bear. You do not. 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Right. 

Senator MurkowskI. They are getting information all over. 

I am just curious how you evaluated that in the decision that you 
made to leave, as well as the realization that that is just how the 
process works. The President has nominated Mr. Gates, and there 
is a certain amount of Presidential credibility on the line if Mr. 
Gates is not confirmed or if he is confirmed and does not perform. 
Our responsibility is to address the suitability of the candidate and 
you have been a very valuable witness in the process. But I am just 
walking you through this process because I have been at certain 
stages of my own career and I have had to make those decisions to 
leave. Sometimes a decision to leave made me unpopular. People 
couldn’t understand why I did what I did. And they feel I was in- 
sensitive or—that is enough. I think you got the picture. 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. I think I understand what your question is. 

First of all, let me tell you that I have absolutely no complaint to 
how I was treated as an employee personally. I do not believe this 
man promoted me. And I do not think I was ever promoted in any 
time longer than minimum time in grade. 

I had no reason to believe that I was being forced out. In fact, 
Senator, I was offered a number of alternatives, alternative posi- 
tions and options if I would stay with the agency, but perhaps take 
some time out from SOVA. I was offered a list of things that it is 
not necessary to go through. 

I decided to go ahead and leave for some of the following reasons. 
First of all, I really got tired of the atmosphere and the culture 
that I think you have an idea of. I do not know who was right or 
wrong, I just found the culture, this atmosphere was bad. I never 
heard “com symp.” And it makes me shudder. 

Senator MurxkowskI. If I could interrupt, I assume you had col- 
leagues that felt the same way? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Oh, yes. The atmosphere was not lost on 
people down at my level, which was the bottom. 

I did not like the atmosphere. And I think the atmosphere got in 
the way of allowing me to do my best. I think that it got in the way 
of allowing the analysts or the agency itself to be the best it could 
be. I think all of these things that you have heard before you were 
really obstacles to what I wanted to do and that was go out and be 
on the cutting edge of analysis. 

Another reason was, I had been used several times for recruiting 
at college campuses, particularly at my undergraduate and gradu- 
ate school, universities. And I was being asked to do that again. 
And I had personal difficulties being able to recruit and telling 
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people—I mean, I think I was used as a recruiter because I could 
give an enthusiastic picture about the job. And I no longer felt that 
I could with a clear conscience say what the life of an analyst was 
like in a way that—it was a conflict problem. 

And I thought, well, if I have a hard time recruiting and I know 
the personal feelings I have about the atmosphere, that is tough. 

And again, I think I left because I was in search of excellence 
and I did not think I was finding it there. . 

Senator Murkowskl. I think that is a common observation that 
younger, very talented people have. That is part of life. 

Keep chasing that rainbow and more power to you. I cannot help 
but think you would be a very effective person in pursuing your 
objective, which was to stay on that cutting edge. 

But you know, you made that choice and are pursuing other op- 
portunities. And that is appropriate. I think you have given me the 
type of answer that I expected. I have no further questions. 

I have a question of Mr. Ford and then one more question after 
that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Boren. I have to take a quick phone call. I will be 
right back. 

Senator Murkowskl1. Surely. I do not see too many of my col- 
leagues here, so I guess it is time for a unanimous request. 

(General laughter.) 

Mr. Forp. There will be a coup if you leave, sir. 

(General laughter.) 

Senator Murkowskl. Mr. Ford, as Mr. Goodman and I talked, we 
got into personal relationships. You characterized your relationship 
with Mr. Gates and the fact that you have not seen fit to go to Mr. 
Gates as a consequence of information you had heard. I think 
somewhere along the way somebody asked you if you had gone to - 
Mr. Gates and said, hey, Bob, we are starting to fail in our ability 
to appreciate each other’s positions and points of views. But why 
did you not, with your position as a senior officer in the Central 
Intelligence Agency and the extraordinary respect that you had 
gained, take Mr. Gates aside and say, “Bob, I think that there are 
some areas here that deserve your consideration from the point of 
view of an old friend and a long time acquaintance and someone 
who has worked closely with you? Here is my two-bits worth.” 

It would seem, just based on your own comments of your associa- 
tion through the years, that that would not be an inappropriate 
thing to do. 

Mr. Forp. Oh, it might have been. 

All I can say is that it never occurred to me. 

Senator Murkowskl. Was there a personality problem that Mr. © 
Gates had that would not have allowed that kind of opportunity or 
was it just one of those things that you never quite got around to? 

Mr. Forp. No, not that I know of. It was just one of those things. 

Senator Murkowskl. Okay, that is fair. 

This is my last question. It is kind of a long one. I think that we 
would all share the concern over the public airing of difficulties 
within the organization. The sense that the agency is beset with 
difficulties that require immediate attention, I think, has been 
brought out by both witnesses in support and contrary to Mr. 
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pateiston have each individually described your view of the prob- 
ems. 

You have kind of been like doctors diagnosing a sick patfent. You 
each have made your own diagnosis and you are all professionals. 
There is a substantial disagreement on how sick the patient is or if 
this patient is sick at all. 

But I assume it is safe to say that the agency tonight is in a state 
of low morale and high indigestion, as they are wondering where 
this thing goes. 

On the other hand, the result can be a real cleansing through 
the expression of ideas in an open forum like this. 

Of course, our responsibility is to examine the qualifications of 
the candidate. And clearly, although my colleagues are not here, 
we have positions that differ substantially based on our own indi- 
vidual interpretations. The issue of Gates politicization of intelli- 
gence is a very serious charge. We have all acknowledged that. All 
you witnesses are extraordinarily credible. 

You have dedicated a good portion of your working life on behalf 
of the Federal government and the Central Intelligence Agency. 
And we also have testimony of very senior people that enjoy great 
respect among you and among us—Mr. Inman, Mr. McMahon, Mr. 
Bette wpe have each testified favorably about the fitness of Mr. 

ates. 

_ We listened to testimony of Mr. Polgar who had a different opin- 
ion. 

But I just wonder, and I would ask this of Mr. Gershwin and to 
Mr. MacEachin, how you would analyze the testimony of your 
three colleagues and their opinion of the suitability of Mr. Gates? 

The Committee must, as a group, weigh the negative and the 
positive testimony regarding Mr. Gates’ fitness. We are in a posi- 
tion that really belongs to you as analysts. And our problem is how 
to analyze the information that you have provided as expert wit- 
nesses. But we are not trained analysts. 

Could you generalize in a few words how you would address this 
quandary if you, Mr. Gershwin and Mr. MacEachin, were in our 
position? Your business is analysis, and we have information, both 
pro and con. Where would you start and where would_you focus, 
your main points of decision-making, if you will? 

And I guess I will start with you, Mr. Gershwin. And I pledge to 
you, Mr. Chairman, that was my last question. It has been a long 
one. But I would appreciate the professional opinion of you both as 
to how you would take this day and capsulize it in an analytical 
process and make a determination. ; 

And I am not suggesting that you do our job. But I would be in- 
terested in your response. 

Mr. GERSHWIN. I must say that the evidence and discussion that 
was presented here today is very different, despite some similari- 
ties, it is very different from the kind of evidence and analysis we 
usually deal with. 

Senator MurkowskI. But it is evidence. It is opinions. It is infor- 
mation. 

Mr. GERSHWIN. That is right. 

Senator MurkowskI. The only thing that is different is the 
nature of it. 
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Mr. GeRsHwIN. And as with some of us who do estimates, you 
cannot say there are two possibilities and leave it at that. You 
have to reach a decision or a judgment. It may be wrong or it may 
be right. We have to do that. 

I think that that is exactly the position that you will be in. I 
think you have to weigh the quality of the evidence presented both 
in favor and opposed to Mr. Gates. I will offer some opinions which 
I have not offered up till now because I was commenting really on 
my own personal experience. 

But I must say that most of the evidence that I saw presented 
tonight or today against Mr. Gates, I thought was not first-hand, 
was impressionistic, was through some of the discussion, highly 
questionable. However, it leaves a bad impression if it is accepted 
as perhaps true or whatever. 

I think you really have to weigh the quality of the evidence. Does 
any of it hold up? Does any of it have, you know, can any of it be 
proved? And it isnot enough to say that it might be true. Is any of 
it provable? And I have heard little or nothing against Mr. Gates 
that I think is provable. 

You have to weigh the experience of other people who have 
direct, personal, first-hand experience with Mr. Gates, such as 
myself, such as Mr. MacEachin and say and note that in our expe- 
rience, which was extensive, very frequent discussion with Mr. 
Gates throughout the years that he was in these positions, we have 
evidence of what I would consider highly ethical behavior, full in- 
tegrity, all of the ideals of the intelligence process that we have all 
been trained at, being fulfilled, confidence in his analysts, whether 
they bring him good news or bad news, whether the policy-makers 
are going to like it or not, his full support of these people. 

know in my own case, I have seen it time and time-again. I 
consider that to be powerful evidence of his high integrity. And I 
must say that my confidence in his integrity, despite all that I have 
heard here, is not shaken at all. I see lots of things said about him. 
And most of it or all of it is second-hand hearsay or contradicted by 
other people. So I think that is a big factor. 

But I think what you really have to do is look at who knows 
what as opposed to who heard people talk. I must say that there 
are lot of people who do not like Mr. Gates and we have all known 
that for years. There are lots of reasons and some of them may be 
valid. But some of them, I think, are to the fact that he makes life 
uncomfortable. He made life uncomfortable for me. But I think it 
was better that he did because I think I did better work as a result. 

I think some of his memos that were scathing were very rough 
on analysts. And I myself have, on occasion, written memos that 
have said some critical things about people’s papers and I am get- 
ting feedback that those things cause consternation. I have tried to 
moderate how I say it so we do not hurt people’s feelings. But the 
fact is these are very important issues and if stuff is not treated 
well according to the guy who is responsible for putting this stuff 
out, then he has a right to chime in and say, I do not think this is 
good stuff, can you do better. 

A lot of people do not like to be told to do better because they 
psn they did well enough already. He makes life very uncom- 

ortable. 
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I think we are entering an era in the 1990’s when life is going to 
be very uncomfortable for all of us Intelligence analysts. It is very 
uncomfortable for me. I have been working on Soviet~ strategic 
forces and there was all kinds of great stuff to write about and talk 
about. I do not know where we are headed, but I know that my job 
in the future is going to be real different from what it was in the 


past. 

And frankly, I-think with a man like Mr. Gates there, I think he 
is going to shake us all up in a big time way and it is going to be 
very valuable for all of us. 

And I think the issues are the kind of issues where we need a 
highly professional intelligence analyst, such as him, to tell us 
which direction to take or to solicit our views, which I think is | 
what he would do, take them all into account and give us some 
good marching orders. I think those are very important consider- 
ations. 

What will someone like this do to redirect U.S. intelligence in 
light of the fact that the world is totally revolutionized today? 

A lot of people cannot do that. Some people can. And frankly, I 
think Bob Gates is as good at doing that as anybody I know. 

Senator MurKkowskI. Thank you, Mr. Gershwin. 

Mr. MacEachin, I wonder if you would answer the same question 
of how we take and analyze information from here on. 

Mr. MacEacutn. I will do it very briefly, Senator. 

I want this date on the calendar marked because I am going to 
agree with Mr. Gershwin on most of the things he said. That does 
not happen between us on enough occasions probably. But it has 
always been a solid professional relationship. | 

Senator MurKowsk!. The Chairman and IJ are listening intently 
because what we are doing is deciding how we each as individuals 
will take your advice to analyze the testimony we have heard. 

Mr. MacEacuin. Here is what I would do as an analyst in this 
situation. At least I think I am still an analyst. 

I would first of all decide what is the credibility of what I have 
heard minus its theatrical surroundings. And that would mean 
that I think there has been enough put out in enough different 
forms that it is almost step number 1 of the analyst handbook. I 
am going to go down and check each one of these things. 

And those that I can check out or not check out will enable me 
to draw some conclusions about the source. 

Then in some cases, I think I would have to look at the basic 
thesis that is being presented and the atmosphere question. I 
mean, these things are checkable. And so, my view would be before 
I make any judgments on what I heard I would check and find out 
what I really did hear. 

Senator MurRKowskKI. Would you just elaborate for 30 seconds on 
the analysts’ handbook check off list? 

Mr. MacEacuin. Oh, I am sorry. I keep saying things that I wish 
Ihad not. . 

_ But I mean, I think if you started out on an analytical process to 
make a decision, you have to step back coolly and say, what am I 
working with here. 
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As I said before, I have always been one of Mel’s great admirers, 
particularly for his oratorical skills and his debating skills. And he 
has blown me away many times in internal debates. 

But I think you do need to—— 

Senator MurkowskI. Is that Mr. Goodman? 

Mr. MacKacuin. Mr. Goodman, yes, sir. 

Senator MurkowskI. Okay, let me give appropriate credit where 
it is due. 

Mr. MacEacuin. But I would check everything very carefully. 

As I said, I did not go through all of the things on this personnel 
issues. But for the first time I really got mad because I just talked 
to both these people within the last 2 days and they were joking 
about wondering if they got to fill the slot. And both of them were 
moved. In the case of Norrin, he had actually told me he wanted to 
be moved soon. 

Senator MurkowskI. Would you identify these two people? 

Mr. MacEacuin. Sure. These are two of the people that Mr. 
Goodman said had gotten purged. 

One was thrown out of arms control and one was thrown out of 
the economic area. 

Senator MurkowskI. And your point is? 

Mr. MacEacuin. My point is that I talked to both these gentle- 
men at the time the move was made. One wanted to move, to move 
from a regular economic area over to defense economics. And he 
had not done that and he was anxious for something fresh. And I 
wanted him because I thought he was the best person for it. 

And the other person moved from internal Soviet political affairs 
into’the arms control area, not out of the arms control area. 

And as I say, I have not got time, sir, and it is very late at night, 
but I would say the very first step is to go down and see what can 
be substantiated, what was asserted that—it is bad enough to make 
an assertion when it is only something you have heard. I think it is 
worse to make an assertion when it is a mile off the mark. 

So I think you have to get to the credibility of this. 

As I said in my earlier statement, I certainly support, frankly, 
everything that Larry said, Mr. Gershwin in that, you know, Bob 
Gates will not make it easy for us out there if he comes out and 
nobody is expecting it. 

And I have also said in my earlier testimony that there is not 
anybody who can possibly, I think, take over the job that is in front 
of the next DCI, unless he confronts this professional ethic problem 
that I just discussed. 

So I think that if I were trying to make these judgments, I would 
deal with the task at hand, the evidence that I have collected, and 
the judgment of the character and the person that has to do the job 
that I see in front of me. 

Senator Murkowskl. I thank the witnesses. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, could I speak very briefly to the Sena- 
tor’s comment about morale? 

Chairman Boren. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I would just like to say that I think at least in my 
view we should be careful about saying that morale is good or bad. 
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I think we would be in error if we left the impression that morale 
is just terrible or that the agency is sick. 

It is a big and dissimilar group described by one of mg friends 
years ago as a poorly run conglomerate. I think that the question 
of morale comes from many factors. Some of them, one major office 
I know, where there were serious moral problems, that had noth- 
ing to do with Mr. Gates whatsoever. 

I think there are probably areas that will be dissimilar. If you 
were able to get some kind of a legitimate poll, you would find a lot 
of people in scientific and technical things which, as far as I know, 
they do their job and these problems do not arise. 

I think the same thing arises in the military and strategic fields, 
as I have mentioned before, where there have not been any ques- 
tions about Bob Gates. 

It has been in certain areas, I think of the DO and the DI where 
these problems have arisen and that those are the places that 
should be looked at, particularly. 

Senator MurKkowskl. I think I qualified my statement, Mr. Ford. 
But I agree with you. I think I said, “or if it is sick at all.” I made 
some satement about it might be in a state of indigestion tonight. 
But that may or may not be correct. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Boren. Let me address, and I will do this very quickly, 
three questions on behalf of Senator Nunn so he can have them as 
he reads the record from tonight. 

The first is to Ms. Glaudemans. During your last year at the 
CIA, you worked in the strategic forces division of SOVA on Soviet 
policy toward the United States. Dr. Gershwin, the National Intel- 
ligence Officer for Strategic Programs, has testified that he saw ab- 
solutely no indication of politization in this area and felt no pres- 
sure from Mr. Gates to slant analysis. 

Dr. Gershwin also testified it was his assessment that the morale 
of those working in the Soviet strategic forces was excellent. Do 
you agree with this assesment as to the atmosphere regarding poli- 
tization in this division of SOVA as contrasted to the division deal- 
ing with Soviet-Third World policy? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. I think that question reflects a lack of under- 
standing of where exactly in that division I was located. My im- 
pression is, I do not have anything in my knowledge or awareness 
to contradict what Mr. Gershwin said. 

I was in a branch that Mr. Gershwin did not deal with very 
much. We never interacted. 

Chairman Boren. So you were not in the same division with Mr. 
Gershwin. 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. He is an NIO in the NIC. I was in SOVA. I 
was in the Strategic Forces Division, U.S./Soviet Branch. 

My branch is a political branch whereas every other branch in 
that division was more military and technical. And so it was very 
differenct and did not interact as much with Mr. Gershwin’s office. 

Chairman Boren. I see. 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. It worked the political dimensions of Soviet 
arms control policy. 

Chairman Boren. You did not interact with him as much in his 
position as NIO because he was more with the military issues? 
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Ms. GLAUDEMANS. That is right. 

Chairman Boren. But as far as you know, the atmosphere could 
well have been different in different divisions here? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Yes. Regarding the branch I was in, the degree 
to which the atmosphere was affected by perceptions of Mr. Gates’ 
influence had to do with what was going on in terms of SOVA in- 
ternal leadership division where analysis on the prospects for Gor- 
bachev and for his reform policies and the impact that those would 
have on United States-Soviet relations was done. 

That has nothing to do with the ICBMs or bombers. 

Chairman Boren. Another question Senator Nunn asked to 
direct to you. You have mentioned a paper on the Soviet-Israeli re- 
lations that Mr. Gates refused to publish. 

You go on to say that while you do not know why he made this 
decision, the incident demonstrates the kind of atmosphere he was 
capeh® of creating and did nothing to fix. Those are in quotation 
marks. 

Do you have any reason to think that Mr. Gates was aware of 
the concerns within SOVA generated by this incident? Is it possible 
that he did not know that the atmosphere in SOVA needed fixing? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. I think that that has a two-part answer, First 

of all, there is not reason that I think he should know about this 
particular incident. He said the paper was a good paper. It was 
thoroughly researched, but it contradicted the NIO—anyway, I 
think the issue is insignificant. 
» The impact it had that he would not have known about was 
within the division. Once it became known that Mr. Gates has not 
allowed the dissemination of this paper to certain mid-level manag- 
ers, it became very difficult to write on this issue again. 

Chairman Borpen. In the future. 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Their perception seemed to be: “If Mr. Gates 
had killed his paper there must have been something wrong with 
it, we must go in the other direction.” I felt a lot of pressure to go 
in the opposite direction. He wouldn’t have known about that. 

Chairman Boren. He might not have been aware of that. 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. I would be surprised if he was, and I wouldn’t 
expect him to. 

Chairman Boren. Before you go on to the second part, Senator 
Nunn also had a third question which I think really I ought to ask 
you now. Did you express your concerns over this incident to your 
supervisors in SOVA? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. It came up with several supervisors in a con- 
text I don’t know if they’ll even remenber. It came up with three 
separate supervisors—one’s a branch chief, one’s a division chief, 
and one’s with Mr. MacEachin—and that was the difficulty of writ- 
ing on this issue. 

I was told by a branch chief to not consult the senior analyst 
that I wrote the paper with and not to consult other senior ana- 
lysts. It was one of the most devastating days in my career there, 
because I got the feeling that people were being—I don’t want to 
say black-listed, but people were being sort of identified as closed- 
minded on something like that. 

It came up in a conversation with the division chief because he 
wanted to know why we came down with the conclusion we did. 
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The conclusion was the Soviets wanted something in return for re- 
establishing diplomatic relations with Israel, and there were not 
signs that the Soviets were going to get something in retyrn from 
the Israelis. Not that they didn’t have an interest in it, because I 
was arguing all along that they had an interest in it, and again in 
a personal conversation with the division chief he had told me that 
others who had held that view were closed-minded and unwilling to 
consider alternatives, and I strongly felt that that was very wrong, 
because the senior analyst is one of the most thorough, open- 
minded persons. 

Then it came out that a subsequent junior analyst was asked to 
work on the same issue and was later told not to talk to me about 
it, and I went to Mr. MacEachin and asked him if there was a per- 
ception that I should know about as to whether or not I was a 
closed-minded analyst. He reassured me I wasn’t. I think that’s the 
only time I did that, but it just—he wouldn’t—Mr. Gates wouldn’t 
nays even known about that, but the implications became very dif- 

icult. 

Chairman Boren. Mr. Gates wouldn’t necessarily have known. 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. I think he would have known of the general 
perception in SOVA, because as you sensed it was rather loud and 
obvious on that particular issue. 

Chairman Boren. Well, why don’t you go into that part of it? 
You do think he might not have been aware of this particular inci- 
dent, or the implications of this particular incident, but you do 
think he would have been aware that the general atmosphere in 
SOVA needed fixing? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Yes, I do, in particular because it’s my under- 
standing that—in the IG report on SOVA there was a reference to 
a perception of this. But I never saw an effort to correct people's 
perceptions or to demonstrate that at whatever point this was not 
going to be a problem in the future. That’s what I was looking for 
and wanting to hear and see. 

Chairman Boren. Let me insert one question of my own to you, 
and then I'll ask Mr. Nunn’s third question, which goes to Mr. 
Goodman and Mr. MacEachin. 

Listening to you testify, I have the impression that you did not 
work directly with Mr. Gates or have experience of knowing him or 
working with him directly. 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. You should have that impression. That’s what 
I’ve said. 

Chairman Boren. Did you ever meet Mr. Gates? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Yes. 

Chairman Boren. On how many occasions? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. I think I briefed him two or three times. I sat 
in on—I was invited to an analysts’ meeting with him when he was 
DDCL. I observed him in an NFIB meeting. I don’t think he would 
remember. He’s probably wondering who in the world I am, be- 
cause I’m sure he wouldn’t remember me. 

Chairman Boren. In your personal interactions with him, which 
were brief, and at meetings and so on, were any of these unpleas- 
ant or out-of-line in terms of your personal meetings with him? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. They were very stiff. 

Chairman Boren. Stiff? 
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Ms. GLAUDEMANS. They were very stiff. I think—and I don’t 
mean—I don’t think I felt contempt or anything. They were just 
extremely—— , 

Chairman Boren. Formal? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Controlled. They were not relaxed interac- 
tions. They were very stiff. 

Chairman Boren. But in those meetings he never said to you, do 
this or do that, or said things in front of you in those meetings, or 
any of these kind of directives? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. I think the nature of politicization is such that 
if Mr. Gates ever did that in front of someone like me, then we’d 
have a much bigger problem. I think the nature of the problem is 
far more subtle than that. 

Chairman Boren. Your image of it is, if he were going to do that 
he would have done it with much higher-up people and let the 
word sort of filter down differently? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Yes. I also said in my opening statement that I 
think this problem resulted, if not as much from a calculated effort 
to please certain policy positions as it did from an inattention to 
the maintenance of the culture. 

Chairman Boren. You see, it’s very interesting that you say that. 
In asking you the earlier question, I didn’t mean to say that I don’t 
attach some credibility to what you said because you didn’t know 
ve Gates that well personally or work with him that much direct- 
y. 
. I would agree with what Mr. Gershwin said, that the best evi- 
dence usually is of those who have direct testimony. That’s the 
reason I asked Mr. Ford, did Mr. Gates, even though you’ve heard 
from others, ever tell you to slant something or did you ever have a 
bad personal experience, and he said, no. 

On the other hand, I go back to my own experience again as a 
Governor, and I found this fascinating because I had never run 
anything larger than a law office with one employee, other than 
being a National Guard company commander, which maybe pre- 
pared me a little better than running a law office to be a Governor. 
All of a sudden I had a $3 billion budget and 80,000 employees, and 
so on and so forth. 

I was amazed—I’m still sometimes amazed, even as a Senator— 
that people think that you are really trying to exercise power that 
you’re really not trying to exercise. I used to, as I say, sometimes 
find people down in agencies when I was Governor that would have 
done something that I would later find out and I was horrified. 
Later I would find that they did it because somebody along the line 
either hinted at them or maybe even told them directly that I 
wanted it done. 

You know, well, the Governor wants that done, that’s why you 
should do it, and you tell someone down in the State Highway De- 
partment at the 14th echelon that the Governor wants something 
done, and they do it. 

So I think sometimes in fairness to Mr. Gates in this situation, 
that some of this sort of aura, or presence, and so on might not 
have been an intentional aura or ‘presence, or directive. It’s often 
talked about whether or not newspaper reporters get *direction 
from their publishers. Maybe they don’t, but on the other hand 
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maybe they kind of sense it from their city editors, or their manag- 
ne erie or whatever. It can be indirect. It doesn’t have to be 
irect. a 

On the other hand I did find out about those cases a lot of times 
because I did reach down occasionally and say, how are you feeling 
about your job, jumping over 10 echelons trying to find out. I did go 
into agencies unannounced and try to determine if there was a 
morale problem, and if I did find somebody doing something be- 
cause they thought I wanted it when I didn’t, I would say to them, 
listen, if you ever get the idea that someone’s giving you an order 
to do something or encouraging you do something, you call me if 
you think you’re doing it to please me. Don’t take anyone else’s 
word for it. 

So you have an obligation, even in any large organization, of also 
being a hands-on manager to the degree that you should be con- 
cerned about the atmosphere. You should certainly be concerned 
about bright young people in an agency like you, that you don’t 
want to lose, and try to determine whether or not there is a work 
ee created that would make you want to stay rather than 

eave. 

So all of this has to be weighed, and it’s a difficult decision to 
make. Let me say I do want to make it clear and make it clear also 
to Mr. Goodman, it was the decision of the Committee and the deci- 
sion of the Chairman that the appropriate thing was to subpoena 
you as a witness. 

Let me say also for the record and for the public that none of 
these witnesses came to us as volunteers and said, I’d like to have 
my chance to either take a crack at Mr. Gates or I'd like to have 
my chance to come and defend him. We questioned a lot of people. 
I think we talked to 60 or 70 different people and we asked around, 
because we wanted to be balanced, critics and supporters, about 
who had information that might have bearing on this nomination. 
That’s how the witnesses were asked to come. 

So I want to make it very clear that none of these witnesses vol- 
unteered in the sense of coming forward and saying, I want to 
come up there and testify. I don’t want to give that implication to 
anybody. We requested that you come, all of you. When we told 
you we didn’t tell you that we'd keep you here until 11:00 at night 
for the second night of the testimony, but we requested all of you 
to come. Where appropriate, we issued subpoenas especially in situ- 
ations where people were still active Government employees. We 
want the record to be clear that you were coming at our invitation 
and not as people anxious to volunteer for the task. 

I have no idea what this Committee will decide to do, I haven't 
reached a decision myself as an individual, let alone being able to 
predict what the Committee will decide to do. If the decision is a 
negative one on this nominee, I would think that anyone else nomi- 
nated to this position later would take note of what’s been said 
here in the course of these hearings. 

If the action of the Committee is favorable to this nominee and 
this nominee does indeed become the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, I know how I would feel about it if I had heard this testimo- 
ny. It would not be a feeling of ill-will toward any of those who 
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have testified. It would be a challenge to myself, looking back at 
my own past. 

As I’ve said in the beginning, one of the things we have to deter- 
mine about Mr. Gates is, has he grown? Has he grown over the last 
3 or 4 years sufficiently through his experience working at the very 
highest levels of the NSC, and as Mr. Webster’s deputy, to be pre- 
pared for the position? 

That’s one of the judgments that we have to make. If we make 
the judgment that he has, I think that what’s been said here will 
be very beneficial. I think it would be the very kind of thing, if I 
were watching this and listening to it and then were given the 
chance to assume those responsibilties, I would really make a 
major effort to want to go through and not only get the best prod- 
uct I could but to make sure that this culture is recreated; the kind 
of culture Mr. Ford talked about when he talked about some of 
these giants in the Intelligence Community who helped to develop 
this culture in the very beginnings of the agency and the kind of 
things you’ve expressed. 

I mean, I’d make a vow to myself. I would want to go in and 
recreate the atmosphere where Jennifer Glaudemans is going to 
want to stay and is going to feel good enough about what she’s 
doing that she’ll want to go out and recruit. 

So I appreciate what you’ve all said. I want the record to be clear 
that we asked you all to come and I hope that you will go away 
with the sense that you’ve made a contribution whether this nomi- 
nee is either rejected or confirmed. Obviously some of you will dis- 
agree with whichever one of those decisions are made because you 
disagree on the nomination. I hope you will feel you made a contri- 
bution. You have. 

I can tell you one thing. This Member of this Committee-has lis- 
tened to every one of you. It has made this Chairman even more 
sensitive to areas that need improvement. We have a strong com- 
mitment to work with the person who ends up being the next DCI 
and work in the very kinds of areas to solve the problems we’ve 
talked about here today. 

Well, let me ask the last question from Senator Nunn, and this is 
to go to Mr. Goodman and Mr. MacEachin. I will ask you each to 
just very briefly comment on this. 

You have charged that one of the techniques Dr. Gates used to 
shape intelligence analysis was manipulation of the CIA personnel 
system. There can be differing explanations for personnel changes 
and for resignations. Can you cite specific cases and specific evi- 
dence to substantiate this serious charge? 

We got into that a little bit just a minute ago, but let me start 
with Mr. Goodman. Would you like to cite for us some specific ex- 
amples of cases where you think personnel actions were taken for 
the purpose of shaping intelligence analysis or slanting it and get- 
ting people out that wouldn’t slant it the right way? 

What evidence would you have to substantiate this charge? This 
is from Senator Nunn. I use his query. 

Mr. GoopMaANn. Well, let me cite one, because it gives me a 
chance to correct the record as Doug has left it. 

When I was called in on March 15 in 1985, Doug, who had put off 
this onerous task—he did not want to confront me with this mes- 
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sage—and told me that I was going to be removed as the chief of 
the Soviet Third World Division, he told me that I was one of three 
people, that it wasn’t just me involved, and he told me it“was Jim 
Norrin because of his bleak view of the Soviet economy, and he 
told me it was Doug Garthoff, who was managing the substance for 
Soviet-American relations, and he used the word that it might be 
necessary for the three of you to rehabilitate yourselves. 

I guess I didn’t really say this before, but I was offended by the 
reference to rehabilitation. I had been a very loyal employee of the 
CIA, at that point for nearly 20 years. 

The second half of the note, according to Doug’s message to me, 
was that Bob had also sent him a list of names of the kinds of 
people that SOVA should take on, that these were the kind of man- ~ 
agers that SOVA should hire, and he named three specific names, 
and Doug was very proud of the fact that at least he had stood up 
to Bob on this particular occasion and only took one of the three 
ea and I think that sent a very chilling message to the ana- 
ysts. 

The morale in the Third World Divisicn was extremely high at 
that point. I had established that division in the concept memos I 
had drafted. We never had a Soviet Third World Division before. 
We had never done multidisciplinary analysis before on the Third 
World, bringing in analysts on political, military and economic 
analysis on the Third World. We did it at times when there were 
signs of change in the Third World. 

The message that it sent to those working on Soviet-United 
States relations where Jennifer worked—and I think she has 
tracked this very well and extremely eloquently what it meant to 
her, as a junior analyst, not to have senior mentors. : 

Let me just cite one last point, because I know I tend to go on too 
much. Politicization is very difficult to define. You can have an 
agenda, as I think Bob did, or you can have people in place who are 
not even sure what the agenda is and don’t know how to read the 
instructions from Bob Gates or Bill Casey, and I think what is so 
insidious about the politicization in SOVA, is that senior managers 
were put in place who did not understand the problems they were 
working on and were afraid to give a rigorous and honest critique 
of the product, and I think in some ways that did more damage to 
morale that what Bob was doing. It was the failure of the manage- 
ment system at the middle level. 

Chairman Boren. Mr. MacEachin? 

Mr. MacEacuin. Senator Boren, Mr. Chairman, I’d be really 
worried about my head right now and the things that I can’t re- 
member or remember differently, were it not that I’d heard so 
many things that I know were wrong. 

In 1985, when this took place with Mr. Goodman’s move from 
Third World Division, I don’t think Ms. Glaudemans was working 
in United States-Soviet Relations. I don’t think she was working on 
that account until about 1987. 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Janaury of ’88 is when I joined it. 

Mr. MacEacuin. January of ’88, all right. It’s just like the earli- 
er conversation. I’m glad to be able to say on the record that I 
don’t remember being present at a meeting with Mr. Gates. Appar- 
ently there were other people there, so if I knew who they were, I'd 
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check with them whether he said anything about the questions 
that were asked by Senator DeConcini about the information on 
congressional personnel. ; 

The movements of Mr. Garthoff and Mr. Norrin were as I de- 
scribed them. Mr. Gates, I hadn’t remebered until Mr. Goodman 
raised it. I do remember, I think that he had offered about three 
suggestions of the kind of what he called new blood. One of them 
did come in. I think he became—if I’m remembering the right 
person, it was Paul Ericson who became the Deputy Director of 
SOVA, and he is currently the Director of Training at CIA, at least 
he was the last time I saw him, and who appeared before the 
Soviet Task Force several times. 

I would say, I can go—there’s no question—and I don’t even 
know in all cases because people don’t always confide in me and so 
I have to guess, when someone voluntarily makes a move, whether 
they’re doing that out of a feeling of frustration, anger at me, or 
what they perceive is a seventh floor problem. 

The thing that most concerns me about the perception of politici- 
zation, as I tried to say in my formal statement sometime this 
week, when I last—it seems a long time ago, when I gave it, is that 
if we don’t build the professional ethic that I spoke about, then it 
becomes a voluntary act. I think ultimately politicization will 
always—the actual altering or slanting of a product will be a vol- 
untary act. 

I think Ms. Glaudemans is right, you’re not going to able to en- 
force a view down the line unless down the line is predisposed to 
accept it, so what concerned me is, if there is this perception, then 
we're going to create a situation in which people are trying to 
guess the line. I had a division chief come to me once and ask me, 
how do you want me to go on this? I was fairly shocked about that. 

So that’s my concern. People move. I’ve been through the list of 
people who moved. Most of them moved on various accounts. I 
think that every senior official appoints in positions close to him 
those people in who he or she has confidence will carry out the 
policy as that senior official thinks it ought to be done. That very 
quickly creates an image of cronyism. 

Chairman Boren. Let me ask you specifically, do you remember 
the conversation? Mr. Goodman cited a very specific conversation 
in which you were telling him about his being asked to leave that 
particular position, and that you named two other people and said 
we’re going to remove them. You’re one of the three, we’re going to 
remove the other two for the reasons cited? 

Mr. MacKEacuin. I remember the conversation somewhat differ- 
ently, Senator Boren. I remember the conversation. I want to say 
on the record that while Mr. Gates as the DDI is empowered for all 
SIS appointments—for example, in my—I would make a recom- 
mensebons or if I wanted to do something I’d have to get his ap- 
proval. 

As we said before, Mr. Goodman was “Don Quixote.” It was my 
view that whatever else he wanted to do for himself, he had gotten 
his division into trouble one time too many, and it was having an 
effect all the way down the line. 

I don’t remember the precipitating incident, but Mr. Gates— 
something precipitated our discussion, and Mr. Gates did believe 
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that it would be best for SOVA if he were not going to be heading 
that division, that he were out of the office altogether. My view 
was I thought he was an asset to SOVA and should st4y there, 
where we had him in the front office. 

In that discussion, if I used the word “rehabilitation” I didn’t 
mean it quite in the derogatory way he describes, and I do not 
recall saying that about the other two people who were being re- 
moved. In fact, they weren’t being removed. I moved them. 

I voluntarily—I asked to move them for reasons for the good of 
the office, and one of them, as I say, who was not moved out of 
Arms Control, the branch he had that did U.S.-Soviet relations in 
his former job went with him as part of the organization of this 
new, more political-military as opposed to purely military strategic 
group, and Mr. Norrin I moved because, (a) he had told me he was 
looking for something new, and I was very happy at that because I 
needed his expertise in the defense industrial area, so I can’t imag- 
ine how that discussion could have taken place. 

I do remember the conversation now and that Mr. Gates had sug- 
gested about three or four people, some other people. I don’t know 
how proud I was I was taken along. If I got Mr. Erickson, I was 
certainly proud of that. I was certainly proud of him, and proud of 
everything he did for us and what he’s done since then. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you very much. I have been provided 
with now a statement given to us earlier by Kay Oliver which has 
now been sworn under oath, and also some additional remarks by 
Mr. Charles Allen that have been sworn under oath. Without objec- 
tion, they will be admitted into the record. 

[The sworn statements of Mr. Allen and Ms. Oliver follow:] 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E, ALLEN 


This statement responds to allegations made by Mr. Mel Goodman to the Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence on 1 October 1991. I am pleased to do so because 
Mr. Goodman’s statements about my actions during the White House-directed Irani- 
an initiative are in some cases plain wrong or in others highly distorted. It is easy 
for him to make allegations; it is another matter to provide evidence that supports 
such allegations. The fatal flaw in Mr. Goodman’s testimony is that the allegations 
concerning my actions are not true. Mr. Goodman has violated the professional in- 
telligence officer’s first principle—do not draw conclusions unless you have reliable 
evidence and do not—repeat do not—rely on hearsay. 

First, I believe I must defend my institution—the CIA—from a particularly perni- 
cious statement by Mr. Goodman, namely his assertion “* * * that the actions and 
the policies of a very few people in government, including the CIA, led to the sale of 
arms to the same Iranians who held US diplomats hostage for more than a year, 
and were linked—and we know this from intelligence sources—to the murder of 
more than 200 Marines in Lebanon, the savage bombing of the U.S. Embassy in 
Beirut * * *” What is imputed here is CIA was an advocate from the outset in the 
sale of arms to Tehran. This simply is not true. From every account that I have 
heard, including Mr. Casey’s, the idea originated with senior officials of the govern- 
ment of Israel, including the Prime Minister. This is an indisputable fact. Mr. Casey 
told me that he was first informed in August 1985 by Mr. McFarlane of the fact an 
initiative had been agreed upon between the White House and Israel. CIA never— 
repeat never—encouraged the White House in this initiative, and John McMahon 
spoke strongly against it in December 1985 in a meeting chaired by President 
Reagan. After the fiasco of the shipment of Hawk missiles to Tehran in November 
1985 and after the failure of the McFarlane trip to Tehran in May 1986, it was the 
government of Israel that continued to push the initiative—not the CIA. Israel’s 
central role in this sad affair must be kept firmly in mind as you reflect upon Mr. 
Goodman’s statements. 
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Second, Mr. Goodman has spoken with such great assurance about my role in the 
Iranian initiative, that of Mr. George Cave, and CIA’s Counterterrorist Center. As 
far as his comments on my role is concerned, I am amazed that he is categorical, 
especially because his assertions are so devoid of supporting evidence. We must start 
with one basic question; where did Mr. Goodman get his information? I have never— 
not once—discussed international terrorism or Iran’s role in it with Mr. Goodman. 
In fact, I have not had a substantive discussion on an intelligence issue with Mr. 
Goodman since the 1970s. If he is relying, as is implied in his statement, on hearsay 
from a disgruntled senior analyst from the Directorate of Intelligence who worked 
on Iran during the 1985-1986 timeframe, then I am deeply disappointed in his lack 
of professionalism. Engaging in ad hominem attacks is easy, but this is no substitute © 
for serious analysis and good judgment. 

Let us look at Mr. Goodman’s assertions about me and evaluate them one-by-one: 


a. Allegation 


Mr. Goodman has asserted—without providing any evidence—that I sent a memo- 
randum to the NSC that said ‘“ * * * that moderates [in Iran] were eager for im- 
proved relations with the United States, and that they were in sufficient charge to 
carry this policy out.” 


Fact 


To the best of my knowledge, I never wrote such a memorandum. Further, I do 
know that at no time did I tell anyone at the NSC that there were “moderates” in 
the Iranian Government who could ensure that relations with the United States 
would be improved; I could never have given such assurances. In fact, I told the 
NSC (Lt. Col: Oliver North) that individuals with whom the United States was in 
contact appeared to be extremists and radicals and that they had been associated 
with anti-U.S. terrorism. 


b. Allegation 


“The NIO for Counterterrorism briefed the NSC on Iranian attitudes toward the 
Untied States. Again, the analysts of the Directorate of Intelligence were not con- 
sulted.” 


Fact 


I kept the NSC (Lt. Col. Oliver L. North) informed of the sensitive intelligence col- 
lected during the White House-directed Iranian initiative as well as on contact with 
Mr. Ghorbanifar and Mr. Nir. The intelligence collected focused upon the Iranian 
intermediary involved and the Iranians with whom he was in contact. Only rarely 
did the intelligence contain anything that could be construed as reflecting Iranian 
attitudes towards the United States; the NSC received its own copies of this intelli- 
gence, although usually several hours after I had received it. While Mr. Goodman is 
correct in asserting that the analysts of the Directorate of Intelligence were not con- 
sulted, I had no authority to share the intelligence with these analysts. In fact, I 
explicitly was told by Director Casey not to do so. During my tenure as the NIO for 
Counterterrorism, I managed the preparation of 15 estimates and interagency 
memoranda on international terrorism, including assessments on Iranian involve- 
ment in terrorism. I also chaired monthly and ah hoc warning meetings on terrorist 
threats worldwide. The senior analyst in the Directorate of Intelligence on Iran con- 
tributed heavily to all assessments involving Iran’s role in terrorism, and his views 
were reflected in numerous papers. I wish to stress that I interacted with him and 
other colleagues in his branch frequently on the political dynamics in Iran and Teh- 
ran’s role in terrorism. 

As to Mr. Goodman’s assertion there were no “moderates” in Iran at the time of 
the White House-directed initiative, the senior Iranian analyst within the Director- 
ate of Intelligence produced a still-classified memorandum on 14 November 1986 
after the initiative had become public knowledge that “three broad categories of Ira- 
nian leaders” had emerged since the revolution of 1979: radicals; pragmatists; and 
“a moderate-conservative coalition.” I find it ironic that Mr. Goodman insists that 
such a faction did not exist and that a small group of people (read Charlie Allen and 
George Cave) misinformed the NSC and the President. The weight of evidence— 
something that this Committee values—indicates the facts are otherwise; the Direc- 
torate of Intelligence clearly recognized that a ‘‘moderate/conservative coalition” 
existed in Tehran and produced analysis on it, its composition, and outlook. 


Allegation 


That the NIO for Counterterrorism and CIA’s Counterterrorism Center briefed to 
the NSC that Iran’s support for terrorism was down (apparently in the 1986 time- 
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frame) but that neither the DI, nor any other intelligence agency, agreed with these 
views. 


Fact 


A 

There were, in fact, fewer international terrorist incidents that could be traced to 
Iranian support in 1986; this indisputable fact was reflected in Patterns of Global 
Terrorism, 1986, which was published in January 1988 by the U.S. Department of 
State. In particular, there was less terrorism by Iran against American interests. 

At no time, however, did I or any other Community intelligence officer attribute 
this decline to any decreased willingness on the part of Tehran to use terrorism— 
quite to the contrary. A still-classified interagency memorandum on Iran’s role in 
terrorism was prepared under my aegis in November 1986 and coordinated at the 
Community level before Mr. Casey’s testimony of 21 November 1986 to the Congress 
on the Iranian initiative. This memorandum reflected the sense of the Community 
on Iranian terrorism and “pulled no punches.” It took a harsh view of Iran’s in- 
volvement in terrorism and the intense hostility of Tehran towards Washington, 
Under my leadership, Community assessments of Iran’s terrorist activities consist- 
ently carried this conclusion. There was no “cooking of the book on Terrorism.” I 
believe both Ambassador Robert Oakley and Ambassador Paul (Jerry) Bremer 
(former Ambassadors-at-Large for combatting terrorism), will attest strongly to my 
objectivity when assessing Iran and terrorism. Both incidently were aware that an 
N irected initiative towards Tehran was occurring at the time and they disap- 
proved of the effort. This notwithstanding, they have attested on numerous occa- 
sions to the excellence of my work on counterterrorism and on the objectivity of my 
analysis. There was no “swerve” in the Community under my leadership on Iranian 
terrorism. 


d. Allegation 

Mr. Goodman alleges that “Charlie Allen and George Cave, then working for Lt. 
Col. Oliver North on the shipment of missiles to Iran “. . . transmitted misleading 
and inaccurate information to the White House . . . the action was one of serious 
misjudgment and corruption of the intelligence process. . . 
Fact: 


This is the most serious allegation made by Mr. Goodman and goes to the heart of 
the principles of intelligence and intelligence ethics. I have been told that Mr. Cave 
has responded separately to the Committee on this allegation and that he has as- 
serted that this statement is untrue. In all my years as an intelligence officer, no 
one has ever questioned my integrity. Mr. man, relying on hearsay, has done so. 
I understand this allegation stems—at least in part (it is difficult to determine from 
Mr. Goodman’s statements on what his allegations are based)—from a couple of in- 
telligence cables prepared by Mr. Cave as a consequence of his work in the Director- 
ate of Operations. I was recently shown copies of these cables and vaguely recall 
reading them in the 1986 timeframe. The cables were interesting but were not im- 
portant to my analysis of Iranian terrorism. I never used them in any discussion 
with anyone in the NCS. Mr. Goodman’s comments are so tangled and enigmatic in 
this part of his statement that I find it difficult to even follow his train of thought. 
No one has ever accused me of a lack of integrity in intelligence analysis, and I 
challenge Mr. Goodman to provide the evidence to support his allegation. 

In sum, Mr. Goodman’s testimony is fatally flawed in regard to my activities as 
the NIO for Counterterrorism as well as to my intelligence collection activity in sup- 
port of the NSC initiative. His statement contains serious distortions, mispercep- 
tions, and plain inaccuracies. He has made serious charges without providing evi- 
dence. I regret that Mr. Goodman has resorted principally to ad hominem attacks 
and hearsay—and has avoided dealing with the facts. 

I wish to make one further point—and this is my opinion but which is based on 
years of observation. There seems to me to be another explanation for the unhappi- 
ness of the political analysts with Bob Gates—one that has not come out before. Ad- 
miral Inman pointed out that there was unhappiness that Gates was put in charge 
at such a young age, and without experience as a mid-level manager and that, he 
“broke some china.” But there was more to it. 

The production of national-level intelligence has always been a competitive busi- 
ness. In my opinion, what Bob Gates did—much to the consternation of many veter- 
ans—was to change the rules of the game. Based on his experience in the White 
House, Bob Gates saw that intelligence reporting, especially political reporting, was 
a mixture of fact and analytical opinion that left the reader frequently unable to 
decipher which was which. He changed that. He insisted that the data be presented 
and the source of the date identified. Then analysis and conclusions could be drawn, 
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but they had to be-logically drawn from the facts—something Mr. Goodman has 
failed to do. ; 

This was in stark contrast to previous procedures, where senior analysts’ views 
took precedence over junior analysts’ views. Rank then meant something in an ar- 
gument. Now senior analysts were challenged as to the basis of their arguments, 
and a statement that it was based on their many years experience went on deaf 
ears. There many years of experience did not count for anything if they could not 
defend their view according to rules of evidence and based on facts. 

With this, the production of intelligence became much more competitive. The 
whole structure of arguments changed. Those that could not compete, and who lost 
out in the fray, seeing results come out different from their preconceived views, saw 
this change as a politicization of the process, rather than a more open discussion, 
founded on definite rules of evidence. 

This also explains why the technical analysts, as represented by Larry Gershwin, 
never felt the so-called politicization. Casey and Gates had every bit as much inter- 
est in Soviet military force developments as they did in Soviet politics. The differ- 
ence was that scientists and engineers, by training, are accustomed to being chal- 
leged and to defending their conclusions according to rules of evidence. It was never 
pes to be a challenge to their manhood, as it was seen to the long-time political 
analysts. 

Bob Gates’ change has been good for the Agency and our customers. The format 
of our publications still reflects Gates’ directives. Articles in the National Intelli- 
gence Daily (NID), for example, still begin with the facts, followed by a distinctly 
pet “comment” section where results of analysis and opinions can be present- 


STATEMENT OF Kay OLIVER 


1. Let me briefly state my credentials, in keeping with the practice of others not 
well known to the Committee who have given testimony. I have a Ph.D in Russian 
history from Indiana University, and 18 years of experience working at CIA as an 
analyst and supervisor of analysis in the Soviet area. I am a member of the Senior 
Intelligence Service. My current position is Chief of Counter-intelligence Analysis. 

‘2. I am here primarily because I coauthored the 1985 paper on the papal assassi- 
nation attempt. I want to provide what information I can about the production of 
that paper, and to defend my integrity. I will address this subject first. Then, be- 
cause Mel Goodman used the papal paper as one item in his overall bill of indict- 
ment of Rober Gates, I will make a few remarks touching on some broader issues 
raised by his testimony. 


The Papal Paper 


3. Now I would like to describe may role in the papal paper. The paper was draft- 
ed in two separate sections (in fact, as Doug MacKEachine has mentioned, originally 
there were to be two papers). I was asked to draft the Office of Soviet Analysis 
(SOVA) section, which was to cover whether the Soviets had a motive to kill the 
Pope, whether they had a capability to conduct political assassinations, what their 
past practice and attitude had been regarding involvement in assassinations, and 
whether their intelligence and political relationship with Bulgaria would have made 
complicity in this assassination attempt plausible. In other works, I was asked to 
look at the political context in which any decision to move against the Pope would 
have been made, while the Office of Global Issues (OGI) was to draft simultaneously 
the section examining the evidence directly pertaining to the actual assassination 
attempt. OGI has the papal account, and the principal analyst on the paper—Beth 
Seeger—had followed the case closely, which I had not. I was not asked to involve 
myself in her section of the paper, nor did I have the expert knowledge to do so. The 
division of labor struck me as reasonable. 

4. My assumption is that Doug asked me to draft SOVA’s contribution to the 
paper for the obvious reason that, as head of the Security Issues Branch, I had re- 
sponsibility within SOVA for analyzing Soviet intelligence activities. I asked Mary 
Desjeans, an able analyst in the branch, to assist with research and preliminary 
drafting of some portions of the SOVA contribution. I thought her work deserved 
recongition so I added her name as an author of the paper, but I was fully responsi- 
ble for putting together the SOVA contribution—which Doug as Director of SOVA 
approved before it was sent to OGI. 

_5. Ido not have any first-hand knowledge of the 7th floor’s handling of the paper 
since at no point in the prcess did I talk to Gates or other top managers about the 
paper. The fact that OGI rather than SOVA had the lead on the paper also limited 
my involvement in some aspects of production. 
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6. Although I did not make the decisions about who should see the paper in draft, 
I would point out it is not unusual for a paper dealing with sensitive reporting to be 
held closely. I can assure the Committee that the Paper was coordinated by the 
Chief of the Regional Issues Group in SOVA, and I believe by the Chief of the Third 
World Division. Contrary to his claim, I do not think that Mel Goodman himself 
was in a job that would have made him a natural person with whom to coordinate. 

7. | regarded and continue to regard the writing of a paper examining the case for 
Soviet involvement as a legitimate undertaking. I suggested at the Terms of Refer- 
ence meeting that the paper might provide a fuller assessment if other hypotheses 
were examined. But I think the argument is valid that since the important issue for 
the U.S. was whether the Soviets (and secondarily, the Bulgarians) were involved, it 
made sense to organize analysis around this question. If the Soviets were not in- 
volved, it did not matter a great deal to U.S. policy whether the Grey Wolves, Mafia 
elements, or Agca alone was responsible for the crime. New information that has 
surfaced since 1985 about past Soviet use of political violence reinforces the view 
that the possibility of Soviet involvement in the papal assassination attempt had to 
be thoroughly examined. 

8. The paper did not simply make the case, but weighed the case, concerning 
Soviet involvement. Certainly in the SOVA contribution no relevant data that I 
know of bearing on the pros and cons of Soviet involvement were suppressed, con- 
trary to Mel Goodman’s claims. For example, Soviet incentives for involvement 
were mentioned but so were disincentives. Past Soviet involvement in assassinations 
was described, but so was recent reluctance to engage in such practices except in 
wartime conditions—as in Afghanistan. The paper concluded not that the Soviets 
were involved—to this day I am agnostic on that question—but that their involve- 
ment was highly plausible. (Since the paper itself is classified, I refer you to the 
response Beth Seeger and I prepared to John Hibbits’s memo, which makes this 
point clear.) 

9. I was also inclined to believe it would be a good idea to put a scope note on the 
paper, explicitly stating the range and purpose of the paper, explicitly stating the 
range and purpose of the paper. In fact, I did draft a preface to the SOVA contribu- 
tion before it went to OGI that explained what the SOVA contribution did and did 
not cover. At the same time, I can see a perrfectly reasonable argument against in- 
cluding a scope note. The title, after all, could be seen as conveying that the paper 
was assessing the case for Soviet involvement. The conditional tense was used ap- 
propriately throughout the paper. Most intelligence assessments are based on in- 
complete evidence, and if a paper is qualified too much, or labeled conjectural, we 
are criticized for analysis that is ambiguous and doesn’t point in any particular di- 
rection. : 

10. Lance Haus the OGI Division Chief, who was the line manager overseeing pro- 
duction of the papal paper, has given me permission to quote from a statement he 
has given the Committee. First Lance explains that the preface SOVA offered in its 
contribution was the now famous scope note. Then he states: 


Mr. Gates did not drop any scope note . . . because I did, after consultation 
with Kay Oliver, during my first review of the paper. I thought it was 
wishy washy and redundant. Mr. Gates did not draft the key judgments—I 
did, with help from Beth Seeger and Kay Oliver. Finally, Mr. Gates did not 
draft the transmittal notes—although he certainly reviewed them. Again, I 
did. This was standard procedure . . . and I know for sure Beth Seeger saw 
them. 


Lance believed the Key Judgments faithfully reflected the paper. I was less sure 
of this myself, but I certainly did sign off on them. The key point is that the draft- 
ing of the Key Judgments, the removal of the prefatory scope note, and the drafting 
of the cover memos were all done at lower levels of CIA, and absolutely not at 
Gates’ initiative. 

Intelligence Successes and Failures 

11. I would now like to shift gears and say a few words on the subject of intelli- 
gence successes and failures. In view of Mel Goodman’s reference to Gates’ having 
allegedly ‘missed’’ predicting the historic changes in the USSR, I think it should be 
noted that for the record that Gates has had his share of successes in this area— 
some of which I have personal knowledge about. Long before the dawn of peres- 
‘troyka, for example, Gates was very supportive of analysis that highlighted growing 
tensions in Soviet society, rot in Soviet elite institutions, widespread political alien- 
ation and consumer distress—phenomena that pushed the system toward reform. 
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12. To cite one illustration, on the eve of Brezhnev’s death I drafted a paper on 
Soviet elite uneasiness about societal problems and sense of foreboding about the 
future. I included a brief section on corruption, which I had great difficulty coordi- 
nating with Mel Goodman’s Division. In particular, I recall a single sentence that 
caused controversy. The sentence stated simply that corruption in the USSR had 
grown during the Brezhnev years. I was able to get Mel’s Division to sign off only 
after I included a lengthy footnote acknowledging that corruption had always been 
present in the USSR and of course existed in other countries as well. When the 
paper finally went to Gates for review, he approved it but raised a question about 
why I had not paid more attention to corruption. Soon Andropov was in power; his 
first policy initiative was an attack on corruption, accompanied by public disclosures 
of its vast extent. 

18. As the principal analyst covering the succession to Brezhnev, I can vouch for 
the fact that Robert Gates was among the few who read the tea leaves correctly and 
predicted early on that Andropov would be Brezhnev’s successor—long before Mel 
Goodman’s Division was prepared to make such a call. 

14. As the Chief of SOVA’s Domestic Policy Division from 1987 to 1989, I can 
attest that Gates did not join those in the Intelligence Community who predicted 
that Gorbachev could develop support for a centrist position and thus bring about 
moderate reform without instability. Gates thus foresaw that a political confronta- 
tion between the forces of reaction and reform would probably take place, as recent- 
ly happened. 

15. All this is not to say that I think Gates has been right about everything. I 
believe he did underestimate the extent to which the domestic dilemmas he correct- 
ly identified were also exacting a braking effect on Soviet foreign behavior. But to 
read today’s Soviet policies and motives back into those of even the mid-1980’s is 
mistaken too. As the Soviet media now indicate, the impulses toward expansionism, 
militarism, and support for radical dictatorships have remained strong in influential 
quarters of the Soviet elite until very recently indeed. 


Intolerance of Diversity 


16. Now I would like to look at some of the broader implications of Mel Good- 
man’s charges. I worked with Mel for many years. I know him to be a serious stu- 
dent of Soviet affairs, and a very engaging person in some settings. But I also know 
that Mel shows a different side in dealing with substantive conflict on the job. Noth- 
ing is More poisonous to the atmosphere at CIA, more destructive to the process of 
debating issues on the merits, than accusing colleagues of conspiring in or being 
duped into “politicizing” intelligence. It is imperative that our substantive discus- 
sions take place with an understanding that honest people can disagree, and a real- 
ization that few of us this side of heaven have a monopoly on truth. Unless these 
basic ground rules of civilized discourse are accepted, substantive conflict can easily 
escalate into ad hominem attacks on the character and competence of those whom 
others believe are on the “wrong” side of a given issue. 

17. The comments Mel has made to this Committee on the 1985 papal paper are a 
case in point. The Cowey Report, produced by a panel at CIA that reviewed the 
Agency’s track record in dealing with the papal assassination attempt, while critical 
of some aspects of the record, found the 1985 paper to be “by any standard, an im- 
pressive’ work. But Mel found the paper not simply one with which he disageed but 
one that was “abominable,” “absurd,” and “tendentious,” written by authors whom 
he strongly suggested were lacking in intellectual integrity and inclined to pander. 


The Issue of Evidence 


18. Let me deal now with the issue of evidence. Mel’s charges highlight the ques- 
ton of what constitutes good “evidence.” Let me illustrate once again with the papal 
case. Mel claims that “very good evidence from very sensitive sources . . . explained 
the Soviets were not involved in the assassination attempt.”’ Now, considering that 
information of any Soviet involvement would have been very tightly held, what 
kind of evidence would be required to support Mel’s claim? Let’s say, purely hypo- 
theticaily—just for the sake of the logic of the argument—that CIA had reliable 
sources within the KGB who reported that they never heard anything about Soviet 
involvement, or that their superiors had told them the Soviets were not involved. 
Would such reporting suffice to support Mel’s claim? Of course not. The KGB offi- 
cers, no matter what components they were in, could have been out of the informa- 
tion loop or lied to. 

19. Let us suppose—once again purely hypothetically and for the sake or argu- 
ment—that a source had direct access to KGB Chief Andropov himself. Only such 
reporting of Soviet innocence would have any creditability. The effect of such re- 
porting on our thinking would be quite powerful. But even then, we would have ex- 
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pected Andropov to deny Soviet involvement to almost all of his associates. And, 
there would have been the possibility that Andropov himself might not have known, 
that for one reason or another operatives in the KGB were tapped to work with the 
Bulgarians without his knowledge, or that Soviet elements other than the KGB 
perhaps in the military—were conspiring with the Bulgarians. The point is simply 
that standards of evidence have to be higher to prove a negative than to prove a 
positive. A report of non-involvement from a source may simply indicate lack of 
knowledge. 

20. This difficulty is one reason that the best intelligence anlaysis is based on 
much more than a totting up of intelligence reports. Clandestine reporting is only 
one category of evidehce, albeit an imporant one. Analysis of any country’s foreign 
policy behavior should be informed by historical perspective and by an appreciation 
of psychological, ideological, and internal political factors. In my view, a tendency to 
dismiss the validity of these factors, a tendency to take a narrow view of what con- 
stitutes “evidence,” was a major reason that Mel reacted so harshly to analysis that 
attempted to evaluate intelligence reporting within a broader analytical context. (I 
would note parenthetically that—contrary to Mel’s assertions—intelligence report- 
ing itself has provided plausible evidence for as well as against Soviet involvement 
in the papal assassination attempt). 

Supervision of Analysis 

21. This brings me to the question of the proper role of those who supervise analy- 
sis at CIA. It needs to be recognized that supervisors of analysis are not simply bu- 
reaucratic processors but substantive people, essentially senior analysts themselves 
directing the work of other analysts, many of them younger and less experienced. 
To ask these managers to stop using their thought processes, and to put in abeyance 
perspectives they have developed through long study of a given world area or disci- 
pline, would be to rob our assessments of valuable input. Moreover, since the prod- 
uct CIA puts out potentially influences important policy decisions, and the informa- 
tion used is sometimes obtained at the risk of human life, the institution as a whole 
has to be able to stand by papers that have the CIA seal on them. Thus, although 
there should always be a free interplay of ideas, CIA cannot be a “free university.” 
CIA managers have a legitimate role to play in the production of intelligence. There 
is inherent tension between the intellectual autonomy of the analyst and the insti- 
tutional responsibility for the product. Conducting our business with civility and in 
good faith can reduce but never eliminate this tension. 


Dogmatism 

22. What is dangerous to CIA is not managers who have views but managers 
whose views are rigidly held and not susceptible to modification in the face of 
strong contrary evidence or argumentation. What is to be avoided is not the holding 
of views but dogmatism at any level of the hierarchy—from analysts, to mid-level 
managers such as Mel and myself, to top CIA officials. 

23. I submit that dogmatism was responsible for the failure of the Soviet foreign 
policy shop—during the period when Mel was in leadership positions there—to un- 
dertake a serious examination of whether the Soviets could have been involved in 
the papal assassination attempt. This failure went a long way toward justifying the 
production finally in 1985 of a paper that dealth exclusively with this question— 
years after the assassination attempt. 


Flawed Analytical Approach 

24. I believe the tendency for so long to dismiss without comprehensive examina- 
tion the notion of Sovient involvement also reflected a fundamental flaw in analyti- 
cal approach. For many years analysis of the Soviet foreign policy shop at CIA was 
dominated by a school of thought that focused almost exclusively on Soviet relations 
with other countries at the level of diplomacy and military support, and treated dis- 
missively that important stratum of Soviet foreign policy behavior orchestrated by 
the Central Committee’s International Department and the KGB. These institutions 
of course attempted to influence foreign developments through espionage, propagan- 
da, influence operations, active measures, clandestine support for political violence 
and assistance to various groups working to undermine governments unfriendly to 
the USSR. There is room for legitimate debate about how to weight these activities; 
but Moscow attached much importance to them, and they could not be ignored. I 
mean it as no reflection on anyone’s dedication when I say that, as a participant in 
discussions of this subject in SOVA in the first half of the 1980s, I detected little 
enthusiasm in some quarters for analysis of the seamy side of Soviet foreign behav- 
ior. There was reluctance to monitor closely the covert instruments used to advance 
Soviet global objectives—instruments that only now are being fundamentally re- 
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formed. Mel Goodman as much as anyone personified this approach in analyzing 
Soviet foreign policy, an approach that I believe Gates rightly sought to broaden. 


What is “politicization”? . 

25. Now let me take up the issue of what constitutes “politicization.” Common 
sense would suggest a simple definition—namely, the deliberate suppression or dis- 
tortion of intelligence information and assessments to serve some policy agenda. 
(Such a definition—by the way—includes not only action alon these lines by top C 
managers, but also by mid-level managers and analysts, who may sometimes be 
tempted to lean to.one side or another to counter perceived policy “errors” of the 
administration or intelligence assessments from other quarters.) Members of the 
Committee may wonder, then, why Mel chose to offer five such elaborate criteria of 
“politicization.” While these criteria are unobjectionable taken literally, in the real 
world context they beg some big questions and provide the rationale for a narrow, 
proprietary approach to intelligence analysis. Basically, Mel’s definition of politici- 
zation would have the effect of giving particular groups of analysts monopoly con- 
trol over key sets of issues. 

26. First, Mel would constrain higher managers from effectively reviewing the 
product by raising the spectre of “politicization” should they attempt to shape intel- 
ligence judgements. Second, he would encourage analysts to cry “foul” if papers on 
subjects they thought “belonged” to their unit were assigned to other components. 
Thus, although expertise on foreign intelligence activity and on terrorism existed in 
OGI and in other parts of SOVA, calling on these components rather than the 
Soviet foreign policy shop to assess the papal assassination attempt was, according 
to Mel, “finding someone to do your bidding,” a form of “politicization.” Third, 
there is an implication that the Directorate of Operations, a repository of consider- 
able knowledge and on-the-ground savvy about the Soviet Union, should be excluded 
from any role whatsoever in formal intelligence assessment. Apparently, this exclu- 
sion would extend to centers that bring DO operations officers and DI analysts to- 
gether to work on such topics as terrorism, narcotics, and counterintelligence. 
Fourth, it would seem that National Intelligence Officers, senior substantive ex- 
perts, would be under pressure not to put out interpretations at variance with those 
of the DI analytic unit controlling the turf: 

27. I am not saying that I disagree with each particular Mel mentioned in laying 
out how he thinks the organization should conduct its business. For example, I don’t 
think Estimates should be reviewed by the DCI or DDCI before community coordi- 
nation. But there is also clearly a danger that by loading the definition of “‘politici- 
zation,” one can control the analytic line and anathematize dissenters. And I believe 
that whatever processes we develop in the future should give play to a diversity of 
views from a diversity of components within CIA. 


Conclusion 


28. In conclusion I would like to say for the record that nobody—upstairs or down- 
town—asked me to make this statement. I have prepared it with no advance plan- 
ning. Aside from defending my own work, I wanted to counter a parochial view of 
how the Agency should operate that, if not directly addressed, could make it diffi- 
cult in the future for managers at CIA to conduct the sort of rigorous review of 
analysis essential to a quality intelligence product. The environment at CIA is not 
one in which truthseekers are pitted against politicizers, not one in which analysts 
seek to get brilliant papers through managers driven by a political agenda, not one 
in which a single orthodoxy is imposed from on high. Instead, analystic insight and 
flawed vision are found both within the managerial and analytical ranks. There are 
many orthodoxies at CIA, as various small units quite naturally develop their own 
analytical lines and vested interests in them. On important issues there are almost 
always elements of ambiguity. And managerial insistence on addressing questions 
asked by policymakers can easily be misconstrued as a desire to distort analysis. In 
this complex environment, our job as managers and analysts is to work together to 
produce the best possible analysis for policymakers—through fidelity to the data, 
vigorous intellectual debate, the provision of channels for the expression of dissent- 
ing interpretations, an effective quality control process, and respect for one other. 


Chairman Boren. As I indicated, we had a list which we dis- 
cussed at our Members’ meeting that contained four or five other 
names of people who had submitted statements that we were going 
to see if they wished to submit them in sworn form. When and if 
they do so we will receive those statements as well. There are vary- 
ing points of view, I might say. 
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But we are not opening the record back to the next 100 people 
that wish to submit statements. That was a limited list and a bal- 
anced list, with both sides of the issues presented, that Menabers in 
our Members’ meeting made a decision to accept into the record. 

We may address written interrogatories to those individuals who 
submit written sworn testimony to also become part of the record. 

In the morning, we will begin at 9:30 with the nominee, Mr. 
Gates, as our witness in open session. This is likely to be followed 
by some questioning of the nominee in closed session and also fur- 
ther discussion in closed session of the question of any intelligence 
gathered on members of the Congress or Congressional staffs. 

Again, let me just express my appreciation to all of you. Having 
looked at the hour, four hours from the time we started at 7 :30, 
which I estimated would take an hour, I recall my maiden speech 
in the Senate, which was to be 8 minutes long. I had rehearsed it 
at length. I had three logical points to make and to make, I 
thought, in a very straight-forward fashion. So I was just commenc- 
ing my maiden speech. I believe it was Senator Russell Long, one 
of the Senators on my side, came up to me and said, David, can you 
stretch out your remarks just a little bit? It is a very close vote, 
you are the last speaker, and we have got four of our people 
coming in from the airport that are not here yet. 

I was just getting ready to launch into my 8-minute speech and I 
said, Senator Long, how long do you think it will be before they get 
here? And he said, it will be about four hours. [General laughter.] 

So I have learned that a necessary qualification for being a 
member of the Senate is to have about 8 minutes worth of logical 
points and to be able to stretch it to fill a 4-hour time period. We 
will allow no demonstrations of popular support from the audience. 
[General laughter.] 

You have had an introduction to that. I apologize for keeping you 
so long, but your testimony has been valuable. I hope all of you 
leave here with a sense that ‘you have made a contribution to our 
process. I assure you that, whatever the outcome of this nomina- 
tion, the information, the’ testimony, the ideas and thoughts that 
you have given the Members of this Committee will be valuable to 
us as we deal with the changes in the Agency in the future, and we 
appreciate your being a part of this process. 

Senator MurkowskI. I would certainly join the Chairman. On 
behalf of our side, why we are most appreciative of your presenta- 
tions, your commitment to good government, and your willingness 
to come before us and spend an extraordinary amount of time. We 
are most appreciative. Thank you. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you. We will stand in recess until 9:30 
in the morning. 

[Whereupon, at 11:25 p.m., the Committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 9:30 a.m., Thursday, October 3, 1991.] 
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APPENDIX 


NOMINATION OF ROBERT M. GATES TO BE 
DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1991 


U.S. SENATE, 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE, 
Washington, DC. 

The Select Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:57 p.m., in 
room SH-219, Hart Senate Office Building, Hon. David L. Boren, 
Chairman of the Committee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Boren, Nunn, Bradley, Cranston, DeConcini, 
Metzenbaum, Murkowski, Warner, D’Amato, Danforth, Rudman, 
Gorton, Chafee and Cohen. 

Also present: George Tenet, Staff Director; John Moseman, Mi- 
nority Staff Director; Britt Snider, Chief Counsel; and Kathleen 
McGhee, Chief Clerk. 


PROCEEDINGS 


Chairman Boren. I want to go ahead and start making my open- 
ing statement to save time. This is just some background for Mem- 
bers of the Committee, not for the pride of authorship or for hear- 
ing myself speak. 

This afternoon the Committee takes up the subject of whether 
Mr. Gates—as Deputy Director of Intelligence, Chairman of the 
National Intelligence Council, or Deputy Director of Central Intelli- 
gence—used his authority to encourage the politicization of intelli- 
gence. 

The Committee has conducted an extensive review of specific al- 
legation of politicization. This has not been easy because we lack 
even a consensus of opinion on a definition for “politicization.” 
What is to one individual “skewing of intelligence,” is to another 
“effective management review.” 

However one chooses to define it, politicization of intelligence 
analysis is a very serious matter for this Committee and all those 
who care about the independence and integrity of U.S. intelligence. 
If analysis of intelligence information is slanted or misrepresented 
at the back end of the process, then what use are all the resources 
we commit to the front end—everything from human intelligence 
to satellite collection? 

So as a result, the Committee has undertaken a very serious 
review of all credible allegations of politicization by the nominee, 
Mr. Gates. The Committee staff has conducted over 50 interviews, 
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reviewed dozens of intelligence products, tracked down several in- 
ternal CIA memoranda and other documentation that might shed 
light on particular charges. Staff investigation has highlighted four 
cases that we hope to lay out for members today. 

First is a 1985 special study, commissioned by Mr. Gates, that 
laid out the case for Soviet involvement in the 1981 attempt to as- 
sassinate the Pope. New evidence had come to light, and, although 
the Office of Soviet Analysis and the Directorate of Operations con- 
tinued to believe the Soviets most likely were not involved, the ob- 
jective of the fast-track study was to challenge the conventional 
wisdom and discover if a strong case for Soviet involvement could 
be made. The key issue for the Committee is why the one-sided 
case was ultimately represented by Mr. Gates to then Vice Presi- 
dent Bush and a handful of other senior policymakers as balanced 
and comprehensive or if indeed it was so represented. 

Second, a May 1985 memorandum to holders updating a special 
National Intelligence Estimate that had been produced in October 
1984 is also at issue. The National. Intelligence Officer who called 
for the update used, in his own words, “strong-arm”’ tactics. This 
which included citing support by Mr. Gates, who at that time was 
simultaneously chairman of the Council and head of all CIA analy- 
sis, to persuade CIA Soviet analysts not to formally object to inclu- 
sion of his view that the Soviets had “major opportunities in Iran.” 
Some imply this estimate laid the predicate for the subsequent 
Iran initiative on the part of White House staff. 

Third, a series of Inspector General reports in the late 1980’s ex- 
amined the flagship office of the Directorate of Intelligence—the 
Office of Soviet Analysis—and found that at least the perception of 
politicization was widespread. Staff investigation has also found 
considerable indications that morale in the Office of Soviet Analy- 
sis became a serious problem in the mid-1980s and continues to this 
day. The issue for the Committee is to what extent any of this was 
caused by actions or policies of Mr. Gates. 

Fourth, a 1986 speech—and these matters have been largely 
touched upon, at least in passing, in the open sessions—by then- 
Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, Mr. Gates on “the Soviets 
and SDI’ was largely based on an unofficial CIA working, or 
“white,” paper that was produced over a week-end by a senior CIA 
directed-energy weapons analyst and quickly declassified and dis- 
seminated to senior policymakers by Mr. Gates. The author himself 
admits it was not comprehensive, not coordinated, and not even 
correctly edited. The speech openly supported the President’s stra- 
tegic defense initiative, which Mr. Gates admitted last week to us 
in open session under questioning by Senator Bradley, “probably 
wasn’t a good idea.” 

We have assembled before us today five witnesses who have 
direct knowledge of these and other issues. At the suggestion of 
some Members of the Committee, other analysts to whom Members 
could direct questions were invited and are present. 

First, Mr. Mel Goodman and Ms. Jennifer Glaudemans will lay 
out their evidence of politicization of CIA intelligence under Mr. 
Gates. I recommend that we let the two of them complete their 
statements before we begin questioning. 
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Senator WARNER. Would you introduce the others so that we will 
know who they are? 

Chairman Boren. Then we will have Mr. Hal Ford—M«. Ford, 
would you identify yourself—who has some forty years of intelli- 
gence experience and who, from 1980 to 1986, served in various po- 
sitions on the DCI’s National Intelligence Council. He will discuss 
his evaluation of Mr. Gates from that important vantage point. Mr. 
Gates, for three of those years, was “‘dual-hatted” as the Chairman 
of the National Intelligence Council and Deputy Director of Intelli- 
gence. Many of the specific allegations relate to National Intelli- 
gence Estimates which were produced under NIC auspices. 

Mr. Doug MacKachin—Mr. MacKachin, would you identify your- 
self for us—will be able to discuss his view of politicization, espe- . 
cially as it relates to the CIA’s Office of Soviet Analysis, which 
became the focus of many, if not most, of the politicization charges. 
Mr. MacEachin was the Director of that office at that time. 

Finally, Mr. Larry Gershwin in here today to provide his per- 
spective on the issue of politicization as it relates to Soviet strate- 
gic programs. Mr. Gershwin has been and is the National Intelli- 
gence Officer for Strategic Forces. As I indicated, we have invited a 
number of analysts who are also here. 

Some of those who are here are Mr. Dave Cohen and Mr. Lance 
Haus and Ms. Beth Segar from the office that had the lead in pre- 
paring the Papal assassination report; Ms. Kay Oliver and Ms. 
Mary Desjeans, who provided an input on the Soviets for the study; 
Mr. John Hibbetts, who was tasked by Mr. MacEachin to write a 
rebuttal to the report; and, Mr. McLaughlin, one of three members 
of the team commissioned by Mr. Gates that produced the so-called 
Cowey report which provided an after-action criticism of the proc- 
ess for producing and disseminating the report. 

On the Iranian estimate, unfortunately, Mr. Graham Fuller—the 
NIO for Near East and South Asia who managed the production of 
this—is out of the country but our staff has talked at length with 
him by phone. He will return to the United States Thursday night 
should anyone wish to have any conversations with him. 

Mr. Carlos Avery, the author of the CIA White Paper on Soviet 
directed energy that I mentioned a while ago is here. 

Are there other analysts in the room that I have not introduced? 
Mr. Arwood, would you stand and introduce yourself? 

I believe our understanding will be enhanced by hearing all 
three panels before we commence questions. We will have all three 
panels present their statements to us, and then I will have all five 
come back up to the table and we will begin the questioning. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Chairman Boren. Yes, sir. 

Senator METZENBAUM. I am not sure what the right procedure is, 
but at least I want to raise the issue. As I understand it, some of 
these witnesses are very supportive of Mr. Gates’ leadership, and 
some of them are critical of his leadership. 

Chairman Boren. That is correct. 

Senator METZENBAUM. That being the case, since if Mr. Gates is 
confirmed they are going to be working for him, I just put myself 
in their position and say, are we being fair to them, when they 
have enough integrity and courage to come forward, but then must 
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make their statements in front of enough people that it certainly 

will get back to Mr. Gates that John Smith said you were a so-and- 

so. q 

I do not know what the choices are, but I certainly have no doubt 
in my mind that by the close of this hearing Mr. Gates to going to 
know which ones testified against him and what they said. 

Chairman Boren. Well, if we are going to release declassified 
summaries, everyone in the country will know that has interest in 
it. I do not know of any way to avoid it. Senator Bradley and others 
have requested the other analysts be present today if anybody 
wants to add something or to respond to any additional questions. 

I understand that Mr. Goodman and Ms. Glaudemans, who are 
here now; are two of the principal critics. I do not believe either 
one of you is any more in the Agency. ; 

Mr. GoopMan. Mr. Chairman, I am a member of the Department 
of Defense. I work at the National War College on the faculty. My 
name already has been attacked by CIA and I have received calls 
to that effect. So the problem has started already, Senator. I thank 
you for your remarks. 

Chairman Boren. Everyone has come voluntarily. Let me ask if 
there is anyone here involuntarily or anyone that feels they do not 
want to be part of the process. [General laughter.] I mean exclud- 
ing members of the Committee and staff. [General laughter. ] 

I understand what you are saying, Senator Metzenbaum. Let me 
just say that if there is any person that feels that they are profes- 

. sionally discriminated against because of any testimony or expres- 
sion of opinions that they believe to be true and in keeping with 
their own integrity, I would hope that they would let this Chair- 
man and Members of this Committee know, because that is some- 
thing that we would not tolerate. 

But this situation is true for all the people we have talked to in 

/ this process. We have talked to people at the highest levels who 

' will be remaining at the highest levels in the Agency, whomever 

the next Director is. I do not see how we avoid that. 

Senator WARNER. Mr. Chairman, I think Senator Metzenbaum’s 
point is well taken, and it might be incumbent on the Chair and 
the members of the Committee, when we have the opportunity to 
speak to Mr. Gates again, to bring up the sentiments that the 
Chair has just expressed, because this is the essence of democracy 
and government and the integrity of the Senate is on the line in 
these hearings. I do not think we could reach the conclusion which 
we must reach and do it well-informed without the contributions of 
the panel that will be forthcoming—several panels. So I think the 
point is well taken. 

Chairman Boren. I thank you, Senator Warner. I do not know 
either how we would reach conclusions on these issues without 
going to the people who participated in it and by not hearing from 
those who are strong critics as well as those who are supporters. 
We want to be balanced in our assessments. 

But I would underline again what I said a moment ago and what 
Senator Warner and Senator Metzenbaum have said. I have indi- 
cated these feelings on other occasions in regard to witnesses who 
have come before our Committee on controversial things—people 
who took positions during the recent Persian Gulf conflict, for ex- 
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ample—that it would certainly not be wise, let alone appropriate, 
for anyone to attempt to take any kind of negative action against 
persons for being honest with this Committee. Anyone responsible 
for putting that kind of pressure on people would be accountable to 
this Committee. 

Senator METzENBAUM. And we will be sure to bring them back 
from their next assignment in Pago-Pago. [General laughter. ] 

Chairman Boren. We would indeed. 

Senator WaRneE;. I think those of us who have known Bob Gates 
can rest assured that there will not be anything happen, irrespec- 
tive of how this Committee and the Senate makes its decision. 

Senator METzENBAuUM. I was just raising the issue. 

Senator Warner. I think it is important that you did. 

Chairman Boren. I appreciate it. I will ask our first panel to pro- 
ceed. You may want, as you begin your statements, to tell us a 
little bit more about your own professional backgrounds and your 
experience in the field to give us a little perspective as you begin. 

Mr. Goodman, are you to begin first? 

Mr. GoopMAN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Boren. As we are in confirmation proceedings, I 
would ask all those who are going to give testimony, the five of you 
at least, at this time to stand and be sworn. 

Would you please raise your right hand? Do you solemnly swear 
that the testimony that you will give in these proceedings is the 
truth, nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. GoopMawn. I do. 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. I do. 

Mr. Forp. I do. 

Mr. MacEacuin. I do. 

Mr. GERSHWIN. I do. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you very much. The record will reflect 
that all five of the witnesses have been sworn and taken the oath 
and answered in the affirmative. 

Mr. Goodman, we appreciate your coming in and you may pro- 
ceed. 


TESTIMONY OF MEL GOODMAN, FORMER DIVISION CHIEF, 
OFFICE OF SOVIET ANALYSIS, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Mr. GoopMAN. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all I want to thank the Committee for the opportunity to 
address the issue of politicization. 

In terms of my background, I’1l be very brief. I was with the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency for nearly 25 years. I was sworn into the 
senior intelligence service by Mr. Bill Casey in the early 1980’s. I 
held every major analytical and managerial position in the DI in 
terms of my work in Soviet foreign policy, particularly Soviet-Third 
World relations. 

I traveled overseas very often in giving briefings and liaison mis- 
sions overseas. I think I was a highly respected member of the DI. I 
am currently on the faculty of the National War College. I’ve writ- 
ten widely on Soviet foreign policy, including a recent book on 
Soviet policy in the Third World. I have lectured all over this coun- 
try and in Europe on Soviet foreign policy. I am the chairman of 
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the Geostrategic program at the National War College, and I lead 
the National War College’s annual trip to the Soviet Union. 

I would like to say at the outset that I agree.with an old friend of 
mine, John McMahon, who has said that the integrity and objectiv- 
ity of intelligence is central to the mission of the CIA. And I would 
certainly agree with Bob Gates that to slant intelligence would 
transgress the single deepest, ethical and cultural principal of the 
CIA. 

Indeed, I would argue that the CIA was essentially constructed 
in such a way to protect analytical independence. And I would cer- 
tainly agree with the Acting Director of current intelligence, Dick 
Kerr, who has written that the CIA’s strength is marked by its 
ability to produce estimates that represent views of the entire In- 
telligence Community. 

It is because intelligence data is subject to interpretation and be- 
cause policy agencies have their own intelligence bureaus that the 
CIA is the one place where objective analysis can be done without 
fear or favor. 

That explains the separation of the Directorate of Operations 
and the Directorate of Intelligence. After all, the DO is part of the 
policy process. Covert action is a policy, it’s operational policy. And 
the DO should never be allowed to slant intelligence of the Direc- 
torate of Intelligence. 

Moreover, I strongly believe that to subvert the process of inde- 
pendent analysis, that is politicization, can lead to the loss of life, 
as it did in Vietnam; to national embarrassment, as it did in the 
Bay of Pigs; or to national tragedy which I consider Iran-Contra to 
have been. 

I can understand this country’s desire to put Iran-Contra in the 
background. I understand those desires. But it should never be for- 
gotten that the actions and the policies of a very few people in this 
government, including the CIA, led to the sale of arms to the same 
Iranians who held American diplomats hostage for more than a 
year and were linked, and we know that from intelligence evi- 
dence, to the murder of more than two hundred Marines in Leba- 
non and to the savage bombing of our Embassy in Beirut. 

One additional point before I begin. I have never said, and I have 
never claimed, and I will never write that Bob Gates politicized all 
the issues that the DI had to deal with. 

Gates is essentially correct with regard to the work that many of 
my former colleagues did on the Philippines, on Lebanon, and on 
Soviet strategic forces. These issues after all meant very little to 
Bill Casey. And I know that from my discussions with Bill Casey. 

Casey’s concerns were essentially two. He was concerned with all 
of those intelligence issues that were connected to covert action. 
That is, operational commitment that Bill Casey himself had made. 
Essentially, I will be talking about Iran, Nicaragua, and Afghani- 
stan. All of those issues were politicized. 

Casey’s other concern was his world view of the Soviet Union, 
which was essentially that the Soviets were responsible for all of 
America’s problems. 

That led to politicization of the Papal plot, of international ter- 
rorism, and in my own area, Soviet third world relations. 
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Gates’ role in this activity was to corrupt the process and the 
ethics of intelligence on all of these issues. He was Casey’s filter in 
the Directorate of Intelligence. Of course, his other contribution 
was to ignore, or as I think, suppress signs of the Soviet strategic 
retreat, including the collapse of the Soviet empire and even the 
Soviet Union itself. I will be addressing that in my conclusion. 

Let me describe what I mean by politicization so I can give you 
some context for this charge because I still don’t think it’s properly 
understood. And then I want to give definite and direct example of 
Gates’ role in politicization. 

I am going to deal with five issues. One, the imposition of intelli- 
gence judgments without any evidence. 

Two, the suppression of intelligence that did not support Casey’s 
agenda or Gates’ agenda. 

Three, the use of the Directorate of Operations to control or to at 
least slant the intelligence of the Directorate of Intelligence. 

Four, the manipulation of an intelligence process that existed at 
the CIA for nearly forty years. 

And finally, the manipulation of personnel. What I call judge 
shopping in the courthouse. Finding someone to do your bidding. 
Finding someone to write the analysis you wanted. Finding some- 
one to make the conclusions in this case Gates or Casey believed. 

I will start with the use of the Directorate of Operations to slant 
the intelligence of the DI. And here I am making a very important 
charge. I firmly believe that the CIA was responsible for passing 
disinformation to the President of the United States. It is the most 
egregious example that I have and it makes me angry, Senators. 

As you will know, George Cave, a retired DO official, joined 
Robert McFarlane on the trip to Iran. Upon return, he was al- 
lowed, by Bob Gates, to do several things. 

One, he produced exclusive dissemination TDs, that is, DO re- 
ports, that were misrepresented. The misrepresentation was 
simple. The source line said that these reports came from a moder- 
ate Iranian with good access. 

There was no. such moderate Iranian with good access. These 
were George Cave’s reports. George Cave’s thinking. And George 
Cave’s analysis. 

He was then allowed to brief the NSC on the basis of these. re- 
ports. Remember, we’re talking about a retired DO officer. 

And finally, what I consider most outrageous because I am an in- 
telligence officer, he was allowed to prepare articles for the Presi- 
dent’s daily brief, the most sensitive journal that the CIA produces, 
on the basis of his own reports without coordination in the DI, 
without reference to sourcing. 

Now frankly, I have always believed President Reagan when he 
said that he actually believed there was a group of moderate Irani- 
ans who wanted contacts with the United States. The reason why I 
believe that is that’s what the CIA was telling him in the PDB. 

What I am saying then, and this is what I find so egregious, is 
that the President of the United States was the victim of CIA disin- 
formation. 

I want to add a few other points in this charge. The CIA also 
used its counterterrorism center to prepare memos on the fact that 
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there were moderates in Iran who wanted contacts with the United 
States. 

I’m going to get back later to the counterterrorism center be- 
cause this is a problem that’s going to continue whether Gates is 
confirmed or not. 

There’s a very dangerous trend that Casey and Gates started in 
the CIA which was to create joint DO-DI centers. One of their 
tasks was to prepare analysis on key subjects. The result of this 
was to create a DO slant on DI analysis. 

This is surely true in the case of the counterterrorism center and 
I think this story can be well documented by others. 

In addition to using the CTC, the counterterrorism center, the 
NIO for Counterterrorism, Charlie Allen, who has already, I think, 
told this Committee that George Cave worked in his office, briefed 
the NSC on the basis of Cave’s disinformation. The DI was cut out 
of this process. The senior Iranian analyst, a colleague of mine, a 
former colleague of mine, had no knowledge in the beginning that 
this activity was taking place. 

No agency in the Intelligence Community believed these reports. 
This was strictly a small group of men who had an idea, who went 
outside the system, a system that was designed to protect independ- 
cn BBO who were allowed to brief the President and brief the 

A friend of mine, who was Poindexter’s lawyer during this 
period, a Navy Commander, and now a colleague of mine at the 
National War College, was the recipient of a lot of this reporting. 
He told me these reports were believed at the NSC. And he as- 
sumed these reports were believed by the President. 

What I’m telling you I’ve told the IG, I told Dick Kerr, I told the 
DDI, and I told the ADDI. None of this will be new to them. But a 
brave analyst, when he learned about this wrote an eleven page 
memo to Dick Kerr explaining the corruption of the intelligence 
process. 

Kerr managed to get, and it wasn’t easy, an audience for this an- 
alyst with Bob Gates. Bob Gates listened to these charges, had no 
reaction, said very little, did nothing. His reaction after the fact I 
learned from a source inside the Agency was that that guy’s a 
whiner. He’s complaining because he is out of the loop. 

That was Bob Gates’ reaction to what I consider the most egre- 
gious use of the intelligence directorate that I’ve ever encountered 
in my twenty-five years at CIA. 

In other words, Bob Gates, who wrote very eloquently in Foreign 
Affairs about the importance of CIA ethical principles was the one 
that was corrupting the process of the DI and the central mission 
of the ClA—that is, to present informed intelligence to policymak- 
ers, particularly the President of the United States. 

I’d like to add one other episode. Alan Fiers has described before 
this Committee the fact that he had problems in briefing around 
town, to the Congress and to the NSC and to the policymakers. The 
problem was a simple one. He had one line on Nicaragua. The DI 
had another line. 

He went to Casey with his problem. Casey said, go to Bob Gates. 
You can fix your problem there. Alan Fiers has told this Commit- 
tee that Bob Gates was very effective in fixing the problem. I don’t 
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believe there was any follow-up questioning to that anecdote. I 
would like to follow it up. I can tell you what happened. 

An NIO for Latin America was assigned the task of workifig with 
one of Alan Fiers’ people, a DO officer, John Armstrong, and they 
wrote for the National Intelligence Daily—what I consider the pre- 
mier publication of the DI—a serialized publication. The PDB I 
consider our most sensitive and most exclusive journal. But to us 
the National Intelligence Daily is like the New York Times. It’s 
our paper of record. It’s important to us. 

Eventually analysts complained when they learned about the 
work that was being done in the NID and the fallacious reporting. 
Again, Gates did nothing. There’s only one difference this time. 
When William Webster came to ClA—and I consider Webster a 
man of great integrity—these charges were brought to him along 
with a lot of other charges. And I can explain Webster’s attitude 
peti what was going on in the CIA if I’m asked, or I just may do 
so later. 

The important thing is that Webster very quietly and very se- 
cretly asked the IG to prepare a special study not by the normal IG 
Staff but by the audit staff of the IG, to see if there was any validi- 
ty in terms of these charges. The IG confirmed the charges with 
regard to the tendentious reporting on Nicaragua. 

I now would like to go to my second charge—the imposition of 
intelligence without evidence. There are many I could cite. I’m 
going to stick to one—the worst example—the Papal plot, the case 
for Soviet involvement. John McMahon has told this Committee— 
I’ve known John for 15 years—that Casey wanted to find the Sovi- 
ets guilty. That is true, he did. I know that firsthand. He also told 
this Committee that the CIA had no evidence linking the KGB to 
the plot. That is also true. 

I might add that we did have evidence that the Soviets were not 
involved. And I can get to that later. Gates has told this Committee 
that the DO put little effort in collection on the Papal plot. That is 
false. He has also told this Committee that the DI was haphazard 
and cautious in its handling of the papal plot. That is also false. 

The facts of the matter are that there was pressure throughout. 
For four years Casey wanted a document stating that the Soviets 
were involved in the Papal plot. There was pressure on me to write 
such paper. I stuck to the evidence. 

The interesting thing to me here is four years later, 1985, an ex- 
tremely weak report comes to the DO. DO officers have said—and 
you'll find this in the in-house studies—that the report was so bad 
that they wouldn’t even have issued the report if it weren’t for the 
sensitivity of the subject and the concern of Bill Casey. The history 
after that is well known and can be documented. 

Casey went to Gates stating that he wanted paper making the 
case for Soviet involvement. Gates went to the head of the Office of 
Soviet Analysis saying, write the paper making the case for Soviet 
involvement. And the interesting thing is that it didn’t come to the 
division that should have written that paper—my division, the divi- 
sion on Soviet foreign policy—because they probably knew what 
answer they would have gotten. 

But they were told to prepare this study in camera. In other 
words, this was secret analysis in the CIA. In twenty-five years at 
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the CIA, I’ve never heard of intelligence analysis done in camera. 
It’s unheard of. But that’s how this memo was prepared. The fact 
that I found out about it was just fortuitous and seredipitous. But 
the fact is that I did. 

Chairman Boren. Explain what you mean by in camera. 

Mr. Goopman. It was done in secret. It was done by three ana- 
lysts who were under instructions to make sure that no one was 
aware of the fact that this paper was being done. And in twenty- 
five years, I’ve never heard of such an episode. 

The assessment was abominable. The scenario that the drafters 
came up with was absurd. The analysis was tendentious. But I'll 
say one thing for the analysts. They did not give Gates everything 
that he wanted. In fact, one of the three writers on this particular 
paper once said I tried my hardest to give Gates what he wanted 
and it still wasn’t enough. No, it wasn’t enough for Gates. 

So what did Bob Gates do? Bob Gates rewrote the key judgments. 
Bob Gates rewrote the summary. Bob Gates dropped a very inter- 
esting scope note that said, in trying to explain the methodology, 
that we only looked at the case for involvement. We didn’t look at 
any of the evidence—and I might add very good evidence from very 
sensitive sources—that would have explained the Soviets were not 
involved. He dropped that scope note. 

And what did he do. He added his own cover note that no one 
saw. The cover note on this particular memo—and remember, it 
only went to maybe, I’ve had estimates of anywhere six to twelve 
people, all principals, Secretaries of Defense and State—Ann Arm- 
strong as head of the PFIAB. This note said, and I quote, “this is 
the best balanced and most comprehensive work we have ever done 
on this subject.” That’s totally false, and you don’t have to depend 
on my testimony for that reading. 

Fortunately, two in-house studies were done. Those in-house 
studies concluded the assessment was unbalanced. It noted the lack 
of no alternative scenarios, which Bob Gates claims was his contri- 
bution to the ClA—the writing of alternative scenarios. It conclud- 
ed the analysts were manipulated by Bob Gates. It talked about an 
implausible scenario, and also I can independently talk about the 
pcaieyaney of the Papal assassination through my experience at 

And it also noted that all of the relevant analysts in both the DO 
and the DI opposed the assessment. They noted the poor sourcing. 
They noted that Gates essentially overwhelmed the analytical line 
and manipulated the analysts themselves. Now Gates takes credit 
for the fact that there was an in-house study done on this assess- 
ment, and I think he’s taken credit before this very Committee. 

That in-house study, as far as Gates was concerned, was a CYA 
project because by then at least two people had gone to complain to 
Gates about the assessment and the fact that it had ignored very 
good reporting that said just the opposite what that assessment 
concluded. 

Senator METZENBAUM. What does CYA 

Mr. GoopMAN. Cover your ass, sir. [General laughter.] 

My third point—I’m sorry, but that is what it means. 

Senator METZENBAUM. I’m glad I asked. It was very educational. 

Mr. GoopMAN. We use it quite often at the CIA I assure you. 
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My third point deals with intelligence on Iran. In this case, 
Gates used every instrument of politicization to get out his view of 
the situation in Iran. I’ve already told you about George Cave and 
abe fact this information went to the President of the United 

tates. 

I want to talk about the ’85 Estimate, which I think you know 
well, but I may have a few inputs to make. And I also want to talk 
to Gates’ role in trying to show that Iran had reduced its support 
of terrorism in this very sensitive period even though there was no 
evidence that would support any such conclusion. 

The Estimate story is well known. What they did in the ’85 Esti- 
mate was to reverse every analytical line my office had taken for a 
four-year period. I won’t go into detail, but these lines were taken 
with very good evidence and fighting Bob Gates every step of the 
way, let me assure you of that. 

Chairman Boren. Is this the Estimate on Iran? 

Mr. GoopMaAN. The Estimate on Iran in 1985—the Memo to Hold- 
ers. We argued that Soviet influence was plummeting in Iran; 
Soviet assets were disappearing in Iran; Soviet arms sales were 
going down in Iran. The evidence was overwhelmingly good. We 
also now have two histories that were done by Soviet defectors that 
essentially make the same story—the book by Gordievski and the 
book by Kuzichken. 

What Gates has told this Committee is that he was unaware of 
dissent. No one told him about dissent. That’s not true. The NIO 
for the Middle East, Graham Fuller, took his text on the Estimate, 
on the Iran Estimate, to Gates, and he took the language written 
by my former analyst on Iran to Bob gates. And he said to Bob, 
which language do you want? No surprise here; Bob Gates took 
Fuller’s language. 

Fuller then came to the meeting and announced that Gates has 
chosen Fuller’s language and that there will be no dissent and no 
footnotes. We already know—that Gates also made a call to an- 
other agency—I believe that it was the Director of the Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research, Mort Abramowitz—suppressing a dis- 
sent there. 

I’m only recounting this because in 1987, Mr. Chairman, Bob 
Gates wrote a letter to you, and in that letter, you’ll probably 
recall, he said there was no dissent from any agency on this Esti- 
mate. I quote again: “The integrity of the intelligence process was 
preserved.” 

This is an assumption of mine that I will make, and I will try to 
point to where I’m being empirical and where I’m making assump- 
tions to the best of my ability. My assumption is this letter led 
Dick Kerry to write the memo to the National Intelligence Council 
about the integrity of the estimative process. I’ve known Dick Kerr 
for 25 years. I think he knows politicization when he sees it. 

What is not known, I don’t believe, and what has not been dis- 
cussed before this Committee is that Gates also wanted to change 
the line that the Agency was taking with regard to Iran’s support 
for terrorism. Now remember, we're talking about a very delicate 
period here; we’re talking about November 1985 right before the 
delivery of the Hawk missiles to Iran. 
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And I would also remind the Committee that in 1987 Secretary 
of State Shultz told the Iran-Contra hearing that he had great 
doubts about CIA intelligence. In fact, I believe it as before this 
Committee that Bob Gates was asked if he thought he knew what 
Shultz was talking about, and I believe Bob Gates answered, yes, I 
think he was referring to the Philippines and to Lebanon and to 
issues like that. Well, there’s no mystery because George Shultz 
said what he was talking about. He was talking about Iran and he 
was talking about terrorism. He said that in the Iran-Contra hear- 
ings, and I’ve seen it in declassified documents that he gave the 
same message to the President of the United States. 

Chairman Boren. Just so we are following you, the first item 
was the Papal assassination. Then you shifted. The second item 
was the question of Soviet influence in Iran. 

Mr. GoopMAN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Boren. And now we're into a third subject? 

Mr. GoopMan. We are now talking about Iran and its support for 
terrorism. I’m trying to develop that theme, yes, sir. 

Chairman Boren. All right, I just wanted to make sure we un- 
derstood you switched from the first Iranian subject to second part 
of the Iranian subject. 

Mr. Goopman. The second part of the distortion of the analysis 
on Iran, Yes, 

You give me my segue. What Gates did was to write in the 
Washington Post in 1987, in Foreign Affairs in 1987, and in an in- 
house CIA journal called Studies of Intelligence in 1987—and he 
used the same language in all three of these journals and papers— 
that “few people in the CIA believed that Iran’s support for terror- 
ism was down, and no CIA publication ever said so.” 

I have done just a cursory review of CIA publications, and I 
found three instances—November, 1985; January, 1986; May, 
1986—where a CIA DI publication said that Iran’s support for ter- 
rorism was substantially down, and that Iran was becoming more 
proemattes Believe me, the senior analysts on Iran did not believe 
this. 

At the same time, the Counterterrorism Center, which I think 
was a tool used by Casey and Gates, was briefing the same message 
to the NSC, and the NIO for Counterterrorism, Charlie Allen who I 
do not consider a political analyst on the middle east; I must say 
that—also was taking the same message downtown. The important 
thing is that no intelligence agency supported this message, and 
the DI in the CIA did not support this message. 

Chairman Boren. What is the time frame again on this? 

Mr. GoopMANn. November of 1985 to May, 1986. 

The other important point I would like to make is the great 
anomaly here is that you had what some people call a swerve in 
the DI line. I would call it politicization in that from 1981 to May 
1985 you had one CIA view of the situation in Iran. History has 
confirmed that that analysis was very good and right on the mark. 

In May 1985, through November 1985 into 1986, you had very 
definite changes in the analytical line without supporting evidence, 
and this was done in the Estimate. This was done in the Fuller 
memo—a very corrupt and dangerous product because it was policy 
advocacy and never should have been permitted, but indeed was 
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encouraged by Bill Casey and indeed encouraged by Bob Gates and 
allowed by the NIC staff. - 

And you also had, after this sensitive period—that is, when the 
operation gets exposed—all of these lines return to the previous as- 
sessments. So you can call this an anomaly, you can call it a 
swerve. I happen to call it politicization. The analytical line over a 
6-7-month period was politicized by certain officers in the DI, and 
this was encouraged by Bob Gates. 

Chairman Boren. There is a logical connection here assuming 
you are correct, that there was a pressure to turn it in a different 
direction for political reasons. Why was it that they wanted to deny 
that there was a decline in support for terrorism in Iran? 

Mr. GoopMaAN. I think the pattern is a very clear on in that they 
were trying to provide the intelligence analysis to the policymaker 
that would support the operational decision to sell arms to Iran. To 
do that, you had to do essentially four things. You had to say that 
there were pragmatists emerging in Iran, a moderate faction that 
wanted contacts with the United States. You had to show that 
Iran’s support for terrorism was down because if it continued at 
high levels, which it had, that would create political complications 
for getting arms to Iran. 

Chairman Boren. They slanted it to say that—— 

Mr. GoopMan. They slanted it to say that terrorism was down. 

Chairman Boren. I am sorry. I misunderstood you. 

Mr. GoopMan. I’m sorry. Maybe I confused that. The slant was 
to say that Iran’s support for terrorism was down. One journal said 
“substantially down,” one said the Iranians were becoming more 
careful, another said they were becoming more pragmatic. 

But if you look at the three and the logic of the position, all were 
designed to argue that Iran was beginning to cool it. 

Chairman Boren. I am sorry. I thought you had said the oppo- 
site. 

Mr. GoopMaAN. I am sorry. I probably confused that. 

Senator CRANSTON. I would like to ask one related question. How 
does that fit with the indications that you stated that they down- 
played the Soviet connection and indicated that the Soviets were 
continuing to maintain a close relationship with Iran? 

Mr. GoopmMawn. I’m sorry. Again, I may have confused the issue. 
What I was saying is that from 1981 to 1985 we had a very clear 
analytical position that Soviet influence in Iran was down, assets 
were down, Soviet-Iranian relations were in a‘state of disarray. 

During the period of politicization, they said the opposite, that 
there was a great Soviet threat to Iran. 

Senator CRANSTON. If the objective was to portray Iran as more 
malleable to our needs, why would they portray them as playing to 
the Soviets? 

Mr. GoopMANn. Because they had to convince the policymakers 
that if we didn’t get in there with arms, if we didn’t lift the arms 
embargo, the Soviets were going to get there first. The two Fuller 
memoranda basically provide the policy justification for the sale of 
arms. 

I haven’t seen those memos recently, and I must say, gentlemen, 
that I am relying on my memory of documents that I saw in 1985 
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and some I haven’t seen lately. But I am confident of my recall on 
these matters. 

The net thrust of the two Fuller memoranda was to say that the 
Soviet Union and the United States were essentially in a strategic 
race with each other for influence in Iran, which was this great 
strategic prize, and that if we didn’t take some drastic action soon 
the Soviets not only were going to get there first but they were 
going to win this great strategic asset or strategic prize. 

So this is in keeping with this one piece of fabric with regard to 
Iran that all of these areas of politicization fit into. 

Ill just make the point that the important facts to me in all of 
this and my conclusions in all of this are rather simple. The swerve 
in the line, the politicization, was clearly timed prior to the deliv- 
ery of HAWKs to Iran. It was interesting that they returned to the 
old line after all of this was exposed, and again there were a lot of 
CYA memos to explain all of this in 1987. 

In fact, Gates was told in a memo of this swerve. But it’s very 
interesting, if you look at his Foreign Relations testimony in 1987, 
he makes no mention of this anomaly whatsoever, even though I 
know a document was prepared for him explaining the shifts in the 
analytical position. 

Let me make another point even though it’s an assumption. 
Gates went public on a lot of this in 1987. He did a lot of public 
speaking. He did a lot of writing. And I think there was a reason. 
This was about the time that William Webster arrived at CIA. Wil- 

‘liam Webster was quite aware, I believe, that the CIA was being 
politicized. He brought with him to the CIA two young men from 
the. FBI. One was a lawyer, Mark Matthews; the other one may 
have been a lawyer, tool. I don’t know. 

The important thing is that they were told very quietly to go out 
through the CIA and they were told to make sure that Bob Gates 
didn’t know this. 

Senator RupMAN. How do you know that, Mr. Goodman? 

Mr. GoopMan. How do I know that? 

Senator RupMAN. What you just said. 

Mr. GoopMan. Because Mark Matthews made calls, including to 
me, whether I would talk to him or not about various matters, and 
I know people who have talked to Mark Matthews and _I believe 
Jennifer can speak rather fully to Mark Matthews. 

Webster also conducted, as I said earlier, the audit, the special 
audit, the IG study, and I know that Webster did not believe the 
conclusions of the Papal plot memo, and I know that Webster did 
not believe the results of the international terrorism estimate in 
1981. And if you just look at Webster’s public comments on these 
subjects it will show his dissociation from the conclusions of the 
CIA in that period. 

So let me sum up so far. We have a DO officer fabricating intelli- 
gence that went to the NSC and the President. We have the DI fal- 
sifying evidence on Iran and terrorism. We have a phony esti- 
mate—I consider it a phony estimate—prepared in the NIC. And 
we have the Fuller memo, which is designed to get an end to the 
U.S. arms embargo against Iran. 

You have the Counterterrorism Center making briefings on Iran. 
You have the NIO for Counterterrorism, Charlie Allen, doing the 
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same.-And you have Gates using a terrorism branch in OGI, a 
group of people very junior, very inexperienced dealing with sensi- 
tive matters, dealing with terrorism. ad 

Let me deal now with the suppression of intelligence. This is just 
as important as many of the other matters I have discussed be- 
cause it deals with what intelligence—the kinds of intelligence that 
policymakers never got, the kind of data they never saw, with 
trends that were never reported—particularly the Soviet strategic 
retreat. 

Again, I know this area better than others because it is the area 
of my own specialization. In 1982 I wrote an estimate that Bob 
Gates killed. In that estimate, which assessed the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Soviets in the third world, I concluded that there 
was tenuous evidence of Soviet retrenchment. And we were getting 
it in the early 1980’s. I got a memo back from Gates. Basically it 
was a lecture, all the things I didn’t know about Soviet, quote, “tac- 
tical creativity.” 

In 1982—1985, excuse me—I had my senior analyst on the Third 
World prepare another assessment on that same subject because by 
that time the data was getting very hard. We had trend lines. 
Soviet ship days in out-of-area waters were coming down. Soviet aid 
was beginning to level off. Soviet advisors were beginning to come 
down in certain places. So it was time to do another memo. He 
killed that one, too. 

The point I am trying to make here is that he killed the paper in 
’82 and he killed the paper in ’85. But in ’86 he made his own con- 
tribution to the debate on Soviets in the Third World which ap- 
peared in the Washington Times, called ‘War by Another Name.” 
Gates has told this group that whenever he submitted an article 
for print, he would always show it to the DI, he would always show 
it to the analysts, he would stick to the conventional wisdom, he 
would stick to the intelligence. He never went beyond it. He never 
tried to subvert it. “War by Another Name,” believe me, did not 
come from the DI. There are no estimates in the article compatible 
with the thinking in the DI. It’s your standard piece of agitation 
and propaganda. It talks about Soviet goals in the Third World. 
The oil in the Middle East. The Panama Canal. The mineral 
wealth of South Africa. It talks about Soviet links to the terrorist 
actions of Syria, Libya and Iran. Again, no evidence. 

And in a piece of policy advocacy, which I think no CIA official 
at any level should ever get into, it advocates the U.S.—the use of 
U.S. military power, comparable to what we did in Grenada and 
Libya. 

Twill tell you one personal experience I had in this period. I was 
briefing on a fairly regular basis an aide of Chet Crocker. Chet 
Crocker is the outstanding State Department official who negotiat- 
ed the cease fire and the peace in Angola. And I briefed the aide on 
why he could expect support from the Soviets on such an enter- 
prise. And he expressed some wonder to me that how come you're 
telling me this when I read your publications and you are arguing 
just the opposite. And I said, we can’t get that message out. I am 
telling you what I believe and I am telling you what I think, and I 
hope you pass it on to Chet Crocker. I’ll understand if you don’t. 
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One other thing. I believe it was last week someone asked Alan 
Fiers if he thought Gates was intellectually tough. Fiers didn’t 
quite know what that meant and didn’t respond to it. I would like 
to submit ‘““War by Another Name” and a piece that was done by 
Bill Casey in the Wall Street Journal, 1983, on the Soviets in the 
Third World. The articles represent essentially the same argument. 
I don’t consider this an example of intellectual toughness by any 
measure. 

[The documents referred to follow:] 
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Wor By Another Name 


_ 
An Address to the Commonwealth Club of California 


by Robert M. Gates, Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 
November 25, 1986 


The most divisive and controversial part of American 
foreign policy for nearly four decades has been our effort in 
the Third World to preserve and defend pro-Western governments, 
to resist Communist aggression and subversion, and to promote 


economic development and democracy. 


Our continuing difficulty in formulating a coherent and 
-sustainable bipartisan strategy for the Third World over two 
generations contrasts sharply with the Soviet Union's 
relentless effort there to eliminate Western influence, 
establish strategically located client Communist states, and to 


gain access to strategic resources. 


But while we may debate strategy and how to respond, the 
facts of Soviet involvement in major Third World conflicts are 


undeniable. Consider two very painful memories: 


-- It is clear that the Soviet Union, and Stalin 
personally, played a central role in prompting North 


Korea's invasion of the South in 1950,the cause of our 
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first great post-war strategic debate over strategy in 


the Third World, 


-- Although the strategic consequences of a victory by 
North Vietnam were hotly debated in the US, we now see 
the Soviet Navy well entrenched in the great naval base 
at Cam Ranh Bay, and Vietnam's economic and military 
dependence on-the Soviet Union; we recall the Soviet 
military supplyline that made Hanoi's victory possible, 
and remember Soviet help in the conquest. of Laos and 
Cambodia. The resulting human suffering in Southeast 
Asia was even more horrifying than predicted. 


Somehow many Americans thought their first loss of a major 
foreign war -- Vietnam -- would have no important consequences, 
especially inasmuch as it was accompanied by so-called 
“detente” with the Soviet Union and the opening to China. Yet, 
it was in fact a major watershed in post World War II history, 
especially as it coincided with the collapse of Portugal's 
colonial empire in Africas revolutions in Iran, Ethiopia and 
Nicaragua; and Congressional actions in the mid-1970s cutting 
off all US assistance to the non-Communist forces in Angola, 
thus signaling the withdrawal of American support for opponents 
of Marxist-Leninist forces in the Third World. 


The effects of American defeat in Vietnam, the revolutions 


in Iran and Nicaragua, and the coming to power of bitterly 
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antagonistic and aggressively destabilizing governments in all 
three countries undermined the confidence of US friends and 
allies in the Third World (not to mention in Europe and Japan) 
and ensured that on opportunistic Soviet Union would see in the 
Third World its principal foreign policy opportunities for 


years to come. 


And they moved aggressively to create or exploit such 
opportunities. Throughout the Third World, the Soviet Union 
and its clients for the past ten years have incited violence 
and disorder and sponsored subversion of neutral or pro-Western 
governments in El Salvador, Honduras, Colombia, various 
Caribbean States, Chad, Sudan, Suriname, North Yemen, Oman, 
Pakistan, New Caledonia, South Korea, Grenada, and many 
others. The Soviet Union has affixed itself as a parasite to 
legitimate nationalist, anticolonial movements or to those who 
have overthrown repressive or incompetent regimes and tried 
wherever possible to convert or consolidate them into 
Marxist-Leninist dictatorships as in Nicaragua, Angola, 
Ethiopia, and Afghanistan. And now these same regimes in the 
process of consolidating power are fighting their own people. 
Open warfare by invading Communist armies is being waged in 
Cambodia and Afghanistan. And in most instances of state 


support for terrorism, the government involved is tied in some 


way to the USSR. 
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These contemporary challenges to international order and 
stability -- and to democratic values -- certainly grow 
primarily out of localized and specific circumstances. To be 
sure, there are local economic, social, racial, human rights 
and other injustices. And many -- too many ~~ governments have 
demonstrated their capacity to inflict hardship and violence on 
their own people. But, that said, we cannot close our eyes to 
a common theme across the entire Third World and that is the 
pervasively destructive role of the Soviet Union and its 


clients. 


In 1919, Trotsky said that, “The road to London and Paris 
lies through Calcutta.” This conviction that the West could 
more easily and effectively be weakened and made vulnerable 
through the Third World than by direct confrontation remains 
central to Soviet foreign policy. And if you question how 
critical this is for Moscow, remember that the Soviets allowed 
detente with the US, which was highly advantageous to them, to 
founder substantially with successive Presidents in the 1970s 
because the USSR refused to moderate its aggressive pursuit of 
Third World opportunities -- in Angola, Ethiopia, Nicaragua and 
Afghanistan, 
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Subversion, Violence and Repression - 


In the mid-1970s, new Soviet tactics in the Third World, 
combined with historic events and opportunities, emerged to 
challenge Western presence, progress toward democracy and sound 
economic development in the Third World. The new tactics were 
designed to minimize the chance of a repetition of disastrous 
setbacks such as their expulsion from Egypt in 1972 and the 
ouster of a Marxist regime in Chile in 1973, The strategy had 


five parts: 


-- First, the cornerstone of the new Soviet approach was 
the use of Cuban forces to establish and sustain the 
power of “revolutionary governments”. They first 
helped consolidate radical power in Angola. This was 
followed by the dispatch of thousands of Cuban troops 
to Ethiopia where that regime also became dependent on 


their support. 


This tactic of using Third World Communist or 
radical states as surrogates in the Third World 
subsequently involved assisting Vietnam's conquest of 
the remainder of Indochina, Libya's designs in Chad and 
plotting against Sudan, South Yemen’s aggression 
against Oman and North Yemen, and Cuba's support for 
regimes in Nicaragua, Grenada and Suriname as well as 


the insurgency in El Salvador, 
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-- Second, when radical governments came to power without 


the aid of foreign troops, as in Nicaragua, Soviets 
directly or through their surrogates such as East 
Germany helped in the establishment of an internal 
security structure to ensure that any possible 


challenge from within would bé stamped out. 


Third, the Soviets continued to supplement these 
tactics with more traditional offerings such as 
technical and political training in the USSR, the rapid 
supply of weapons, and the use of a wide range of 
covert actions to support friends and to help defeat or 
destabilize unfriendly challengers or governments. 


Fourth, the USSR proved in Afghanistan that it would 
still be willing to launch its own forces at targets on 
its periphery -- and perhaps elsewhere -- when and if 


circumstances are right. 


Fifth, and finally, the Soviets advised new radical 
regimes to mute their revolutionary rhetoric and to try 
to keep their links to Western commercial resources, 
foreign assistance and international financial 
institutions. Soviet ambitions did not cloud their 
recognition that they could not afford more economic 
dependents such as Cuba and Vietnam, 
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Soviet support for the radical regimes that it has helped 
established has been sustained. The Soviets and their fast 
European allies have provided military and economic assistance 
to Nicaragua over the past five years approaching $2.5 billion 
dollars. Compare this with the highly controversial $100 
million American program to assist the’resistance in that 
country. The Soviets have provided a full range of military 
weapons and support and also have become Nicaragua's major 
source of economic aid, They are attempting to shore up a 
Nicaraguan economy rapidly deteriorating because of slumping 
industrial and agricultural production, falling export earnings 
and cutbacks in Western funding. The Soviet Union has replaced 


Mexico as Nicaragua's primary supplier of. oil. 


In Angola, total Communist military and economic assistance 
now stands at almost $3.5 billions most of it since 1984, 
Almost all of that assistance is military. The Soviets are not 
particularly generous, however, and because Angola in the past 
has had the ability to pay, the Soviets and Cubans have 
required payment for material and technicians in hard currency, 


thus adding to the country’s economic problems, 


It is in Afghanistan, however, that the full measure of 
Soviet ambitions in the Third World can be taken most clearly. 
More thon 100,000 Soviet trocps are in Afghanistan, with more 


than a million troops having served. The cost to Afghanistan 
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has been high. Some four million people, more than a quarter 
of the population, have had to flee their country, Thousands 
of children are being sent to the Soviet Union for education 
and ideological training. Yet, after seven years, the Soviets 
are still unable to create a regime that can gain public 
support -- and, in fact, just last week dumped Babrak Karmal, 
who they brought in from exile in Moscow after the KGB 
assassinated his predecessor. Afghanis drafted into government 
military service use the first opportunity to desert or defect, 
often to the Mujahedin freedom fighters. Despite horrendous 
losses and incredible suffering, the Mujahedin have fought the 
Soviets to a standoff over seven years and are daily increasing 
their military capability and the cost of the war to the 


Soviets. 


Indeed, a new phenomenon that Soviets have faced in recent 
years is that they find themselves on the defensive, supporting 
high cost, long term efforts to maintain in power repressive 
regimes they have installed or coopted in Afghanistan, Angola, 
Ethiopia, Cambodia, Mozambique, South Yemen and Nicaragua. 
Taken together, nearly half a million resistance fighters have 
taken up arms against some 400,000 Soviet, Vietnamese and Cuban 


troops occupying these countries. 


The Soviets’ aggressive strategy in the Third World has, in 
my view, four ultimate targets -- first, the oil fields of the 


Middle East which are the life line of the West and Japan: 
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second, the Isthmus and Canal cf Panama between North and South 
America; and, third, the mineral wealth of Southern Afriéa, 
Afghanistan, South Yemen, Ethiopia, Cam Ranh Bay in Vietnam, 
and Mozambique and Angola in Southern Africa bring Soviet power 
much closer to the sources of oil and minerals on which the 
industrial nations depend and put Soviet naval and air power 
astride the sea lanes which carry those resources to America, 
Europe and Japan, The fourth target is the West itself -- to 
use conflict in the Third World to exploit divisions in the 
Alliance and to try to recreate the internal divisions caused 
by Vietnam in order to weaken the Western response and provoke 


disagreement over larger national security and defense policies. 


Terrorism 


Let me now turn to terrorism, Terrorism, including state 
supported terrorism, is not a new phenomenon. Unhappily, it is 
a familiar fact of life in the internal affairs of too many 
countries -- as well as in neorly all wars. Even.so, terrorist 
murder in peacetime of innocent bystanders -- men, women and 
children -- is very rare in the West and it is especially 
frightening when perpetrated by states and causes remote from 
us, And when it becomes the primary means of waging war for 
smaller states, it becomes a real danger. Growing out of the 
Lebanese Civil Wor and the overthrow of the Shah, support for 
terrorism by Syria, Libya and Iran became a significant and 
lethal component of international terrorism and an established 


instrument of foreign policy of those and other countries. 
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At the same time, looming in the background of Middle 
Eastern terrorism -- and terrorism elsewhere as well -- are the 
Soviet Union and the states of Eastern Europe. Let there be no 
mistake or ambiguity about it: the Soviet Union supports 
terrorism, It has directly and indirectly trained, funded, 
armed and even operationally assisted-terrorist organizations 
such as Fatah, Abu Nidal and others. Nearly every terrorist 
group in the Middle East and many others elsewhere have links 
to the USSR or one of its clients, Just by way of example: 


-- In 1982 Israel found in the PLO camps in Lebanon nearly 
three dozen Soviet tanks, Soviet antiaircraft guns, 
armored personnel carriers, multiple rocket launchers, 
1200 anti-tank weapons, and more than 28,000 small 


caliber weapons. 


-- In the 1970s, Turkish officials uncovered in the hands 
of Turkish terrorists thousands of Czech CZ-75 pistols, 
Polish submachine guns, Hungarian pistols -- and in 
1981 they found Soviet bazookas, AK-47 rifles and F-1 


hand grenades. 


-- Elsewhere, the M-19 terrorists who attached the Palace 
of Justice in Bogota, Colombia a year ago were armed 
with US M-16 rifles which we left in Vietnam, Cuba was 


the source of the large quantities of weapons recently 
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found cached for terrorists in Northern Chile. Again, 
_ 


weapons we abandoned in Vietnam. And I could go on, 


It is this umbrella of Soviet support, and the associated 
role of Soviet clients such as Syria, Libya, Vietnam and 
Nicaragua that allows large scale terrorist operations to 
continue. And, finally, in addition to their support of these 
groups, the Soviets refuse to play any role in international 


efforts to curtail terrorism. 


It has not been lost on the Soviets that the practitioners 
of terrorism who make spectacular strikes against the West by 
bending or redefining the rules -- as in Lebanon -- are finding 
ways past the West’s defenses, both physical and 
psychological. This has allure -- and is a good line of attack 
-- for Moscow in o world when nuclear and conventional military 
balances change slowly and where Soviet economic, political and 
ideological power is stunted. Such an attitude toward 
terrorism is not surprising given the fundamental role that 
terrorism played in the establishment of Soviet power and the 
conduct of its policy. As noted in a recent book, "Utopia in 
Power,” one of those who led the revolution, Trotsky, said that 
the revolution “kills individuals and intimidates thousands” -~ 
it is necessary to kill some in order shatter the will of the 
rest. No one in the intervening 65 years has found a better 


statement of the purpose of terror at home or abroad. 
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Conclusions: What is to be Done 


As we reflect on the last forty years of war, subversion, 
instability and terrorism in the Third World, it is clear that 
the Soviet Union and its surrogates have played and are 
continuing to play a major role. Their involvement is a common 
feature as is their ability relentlessly to sustain their 
participation over many years. It is imperative that, at long 
last, Americans recognize the strategic significance of this 
Soviet offensive -- that it is in reality, a war, a war waged 
between nations and against Western influence and presence, 
against economic development and against the growth of 
democratic values. It is war without declaration, without 
mobilization, without massive armies, It is, in fact, that 
long twilight war described nearly a quarter century ago by 


President Kennedy. 


What then are we to do? From Harry Truman to Ronald 
Reagan, our Presidents have recognized the importance of this 
struggle in the Third World -- some sooner than others. But 
public and Congressional understanding and support have waxed 
and waned, What we need is a vigorous strategy we can sustain 
in a struggle Secretary Shultz has said is “the prime challenge 
we will face, at least through the remainder of this century.” 
I would like to suggest several steps, none of them new, and 


many of them in train now, that should be integrated into a 
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Strategy to meet the long term Soviet challenge and promote 
_t 


democracy and freedom in the Third World. 


1. First, Congress and the Executive Branch, Republicans 
and Democrats, must collaborate more closely in the setting of 
strategy, There seems to be more agreement on the nature of 
the threat than on what to do about it, Cooperation and 
support in recent years has been good in some areas: not so 
good in others, There have been close calls and too often 
prolonged delays in getting help to our friends. Too often in 
the past, opportunities to counter the Soviets have been lost 
by clashes between the two Branches, or by partisan politics. 
If common understanding of the Soviet challenge in the Third 
World cannot be translated into a program of action that. can be 
counted on for more than a year at a time, if that, we will 
have little success. At the same time, those who would lay 
claim to a constructive role in protecting our interests and 
advancing stability and freedom in the Third World cannot 
oppose overt military action and covert action and at the same 
time also reject security assistance ond economic assistance 
for key countries, The United States must have some means to 
help our friends in the Third World defend themselves and grow 


economically, and support for those means must be bipartisan 


and stable. 


2. Second, more must be done to educate the public, the 


Congress, and Third World governments about Soviet strategy in 
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the Third World. A continuing information program to inform 
and tie together developments in areas widely distant is needed 


and must be pursued over @ long term. 


3, We must, as a country, give priority to learning more 
about developments in the Third World and to providing early 
warning of economic, social, and political problems that 
foreshadow instability and opportunities for exploitation by 
the USSR or its clients. We should serve as a clearing house 
of information useful to threatened countries, for example, 
seeing to it that lessons learned in successful 


counterinsurgencies or economic development programs ore shared. 


4, The US must establish priorities in terms of major 
Commitments. If our early help fails to prevent serious 
trouble, for which countries are we prepared to put our chips 
on the table? Also, I believe we should at least try to make 
such choices in consultation with key members of Congress so 
that their support at crucial moments is more likely, Greot 
losing battles in Congress for foreign military sales or 
economic assistance for important Third World friends, played 
out on the world stage and at critical times, represent 
devastating setbacks for the US with ramifications going far 
beyond the affected country. 


S, We must be -- and are -- prepared to demand firmly, but 


tactfully and privately, that our friends observe certain 
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standards of behavior with regard to basic human rights, It is 
required by our own principles and essential. to political 
support in the US, Moreover, we have to be -- and are -- 
Willing to talk straight to those we would help about issues 
they must address to block Soviet and other foreign 
exploitation of their problems -- issues such as land reform 
and corruption, We have a right and a responsibility to 
condition our support -- but must do so in ways that make it 


possible politically for the recipient to comply, 


6. We need to change our approach to foreign military 
sales so that the US can provide arms more quickly to our 
friends in need -- provide them the tools to do the job ---and 
to do so without hanging out all their dirty linen for the 
world to see. It does not serve any rational purpose to 


humiliate those whom we would help. 


7. Covert action can be used, as in the past, to create 
problems for hostile governments, and to provide discreet help 
to friendly organizations and governments. Indeed, at times it 


may be the only means we have to help them, 


8, We must be prepared to use overt military forces where 


circumstances are appropriate, as in Grenada and Libya, 


9, We must find a°way to mobilize and use-our-greatest 


asset in the Third World -- private business. No one in the 
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Third World wants to adopt the Soviet economic system, Neither 
we nor the Soviets can offer unlimited or even large-scale 
economic assistance to the Third World. Investment is the key 
to economic success or at least survival in the Third World and 
we, our NATO allies and Japan need to develop a common strategy 
to promote investment in the Third World. The Soviets are 


helpless to compete with private capitol in these countries. 


10, Finally, we need to have a strategy supported with 
consistency through more than one Presidency. This 
Administration and Congress in recent years have gone further 
than any of their predecessors in developing and sustaining a 
coherent strategy. But more must be done, and it must endure. 
After all, we now face a Soviet leader who could be in power 


well into the 2lst century. 


We are engaged in a historic struggle with the Soviet 
Union, a struggle between age-old tyranny -- to use an old 
fashioned word -- and the concept that the highest goal of the 
State is to protect and foster the creative capabilities and 
liberties of the individual. The battle lines are most sharply 
drawn in the Third World. We have enormous assets and 
advantages in this struggle. We offer an economic model based 
on private enterprise for long term development, independence, 
stability, and prosperity. We offer a model of freedom and 
democratic ideals; we offer religious tolerance and spiritual 


values; and we have democratic allies willing to help. As the 
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President has said, we welcome the democratic revolution in the 
Third World and are committed to promoting national 
independence and popular rule. In contrast, the Soviet Union 
offers only a model police state, a new form of colonial 
subservience, the morality of the gun, and the austerity of 


totalitarian socialism. 


Our experience over the last forty years makes clear that 
Soviet aggression and subversion in the Third World cannot be 
Stopped by negotiation alone (if at all); it must be resisted 
-- politically, economically and militarily, 


As a country, we must develop realistic policies, public 
support for those policies and make the long term investment 
essential to a constructive role in helping to bring peace, 
stability, prosperity and freedom to the Third World. The 
East-West struggle to influence the future of the Third World 
is a classic confrontation of the Soviet capacity to destroy 
arrayed against the democratic nations’ capacity to build, 
Americans cannot and must not be indifferent to the outcome. 


Oe 


we we 
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~ Regroup to Check the Soviet Thrust 


By WILLIAM J. CASEY 


The effects of American defeats in Viet- 
ran-undermined-the-confidence 
of U.S. friends and allies in the Third 
World (and Europe and Japan) and en- 
sured that the Soviet Union would see in 
the Third World Its principal foreign-policy 
opportunities for years to come. 

The Soviets themselves suffered set- 
backs in the 1960s and early ‘70s in the 
Third World. They suffered one setback af- 
ter another in Africa. They saw their hopes 
in South America dashed by the overthrow 
of Salvador Allende in Chile and they were 
humiliatingly expelled from Egypt in 1972. 
When they turned again to the Third World 


in 1975, it was with a strategy designed to 


minimize the chance of a repetition of 
those setbacks. The strategy, enriched and 
strengthened over several years, ‘ts realis- 
tic and calculated to exploit effectively 
both events and opportunities. 

First, shown the way by Castro in An- 
gola, the Soviets helped him consolidate 
the radical power of the MPLA there, cre- 
-ating a government dependent on Soviet 
and Cuban support for survival. This was 
followed by the dispatch of thousands of 
‘ban troops to Ethiopia. Unlike Sadat, 
ther the MPLA nor Mengistu could af- 


rord to order the Cubans and Soviets out. 


In the new strategy, the principal, 
obvious role in Third World countries 
would be played by another,Third World 
state—Libya, Vietnam, Nicaragua. No su- 
perpower would be seen to be guiding or 
arming or directing the radical forces at 
work; the host government would be main- 
tained by foreign advisers and troops who 
couldn't be expelled in the event of a 
change of heart. Additionally, it was a 
strategy that made (and makes) any di- 
rect response by the West appear neo-im- 
perialistic. 

Second, when radical governments 
came to power, the Soviets directly or 
through their surrogates helped establish 
an internal-security structure to ensure 
that any challenge from within would be 
stamped out. There would be no more Al- 
lendes. Sometimes it worked, as in Ethio- 
pia and Angola, and sometimes there was 
not enough time, as in Jamaica. 

Third, the Soviets supplemented these 
tactics with their more traditional offer- 
ings, such as technical and political train- 
ing in the U.S.S.R., the rapid supply of 
weapons and the use of propaganda and 
ybversion to support friends or help desta- 
uilize unfriendly governments. 


Launching Its Own Forces 


Fourth, where a vacuum existed or the 
costs and risks were low, the U.S.S.R. 
nraved stil! willing ta launch its own forces 


of effort could count the following achieve- 
ments by the end of 1982: 





solidation of power in all of Indochina. 
¢ New radical regimes in Ethiopia, An- 
gola and Nicaragua. — 

* Possession of Afghanistan, a Russian 
goal for over a century. 

* Cuban control of Grenada (and new 
military facilities there for support of fur- 
ther subversion). 

An active insurgency in El Salvador, 
where U.S. support of the elected govern- 
ment has rekindled old Vietnam memo 
ries. 

« Nicaraguan support of revolutionary 
violence in Honduras and Guatemala, as 
well as El Salvador. 

* U.S. expulsion from Iran, which, 
though not through any Soviet action, rep- 
resented a major strategic gain for the 
U.S.S.R. 

¢ Rapid progress toward Cuban control 
of Suriname, the first breakthrough on the 
South American continent. 

¢ Pro-Western regimes under siege in 
Chad and the Sudan. 

Beyond these successes, the Soviets 
could see opportunities, actual or potential, 





_ Any effort to counter 
the Soviets in the Third 
World will fail unless Con- 
gress is a party to the execu- 
tive’s thinking and plan- 
ning—all along the way. 


to achieve their objectives in many other 
places. : 

The U.S. needs a realistic counter-strat- 
egy. Many components of that strategy 
also are familiar, though they must be ap- 
proached and linked in new ways. The 
measures needed to address the Soviet 
challenge in the Third World have the ad- 
ditional appeal that they represent also a 
sensible American approach to the Third 
World whether or not the U.S.S.R. is in- 
volved: ; 


1, We have too often neglected our 
friends and neutrals in Africa, the Middle 
East, Latin America and Asia until they 
became a problem or were threatened by 
developments we considered hostile to our 
interests. The Third World now buys 40% 
of our exports; that alone is reason enough 
to pay greater attention to the problems of 
the less developed countries (LDCs) before 
we confront coups, insurgencies or instabil- 
(tv. The nrioritv of the Third World in our 


ahead of time and in consultation with key 
members of committees of Congress so 


¢ Victory_in Vietnam and ‘Hanol's-con—_—that_thelr_sup| 


more likely. Great losing battles for for- 
elgn military sales and economic assis- 
tance, played out on.the world stage and at 
critical times, represent devastating set- 
backs for the U.S. with ramifications going 
far beyond the affected country. 


We Need a Constant Policy 

3. We must be prepared to demand 
firmly but tactfully and privately that our 
friends observe certain standards of be 
havior with regard to basic human rights. 
It is required by our own principles and es- 
sential to political support in the U.S. 
Moreover, we have to be willing to talk 
straight to those we ‘would help about is- 
sues they must address to block foreign ex- 
ploitation of their problems—Issues such as 
land reform, corruption and the like. We 
need to show how the Soviets have ex- 
ploited such vulnerabilities elsewhere to 
good effect to -make clear we aren't 
preaching out of cultural arrogance but 
are making recommendations based on ex- 
perience. 


4. We need to be ready to help our 
friends defend themselves. We can train 
them in counterinsurgency tactics and up- 
grade their communications, mobility and 
intelligence services. We need changes in 
our foreign-military-sales laws to permit 
the U.S. to provide arms more quickly. We 
also need to change our military procure 
ment policies so as to have stocks of cer- 
tain basic kinds of weapons more readily 
available. 2) 


5. We must find a way to mobilize and 
use our greatest asset in the Third World— 
private business. Few in the Third World 
wish to adopt the Soviet economic system. 
Neither we nor the Soviets can offer unlim- 
ited or even large-scale economic assis- 
tance to the LDCs. Investment is the key to 
economic success or at least survival in 
the Third World and we, our NATO allies 
and Japan need to develop a common 
strategy to promote investment in the 
Third World. The Soviets are helpless to 
compete with private capital in these coun- 
tries. 


6. Finally, the executive branch needs 
to collaborate more closely in the setting of 
strategy with key members and commit- 
tees of Congress. Too often opportunities to 
counter the Soviets have been lost by 
clashes between the two branches. The in- 
dependent stand of Congress is a fact of 
life, and any effort to counter the Soviets 
in the Third World will fail unless Congress 
is a party to the executive's thinking and 
planning—all along the way. Support for a 
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Third World. They suffered one setback af- 
ter another in Africa. They saw their hopes 
in South America dashed by the overthrow 
of Salvador Allende in Chile and they were 
humiliatingly expelled from Egypt in 1972. 
When they turned again to the Third World 
in 1975, it was with a strategy designed to 

iimize the chance of a repetition of 

4e setbacks. The strategy, enriched and 
strengthened over several years, ‘is realis- 
tic and calculated to exploit effectively 
both events and opportunities: 

First, shown the way by Castro in An- 
gola, the Soviets helped him consolidate 
the radical power of the MPLA there, cre- 
ating a government dependent on Soviet 
and Cuban support for survival. This was 
followed by the dispatch of thousands of 
Cuban troops to Ethiopia. Unlike Sadat, 
neither the MPLA nor Mengistu could af- 


ford to order the Cubans and Soviets out. 


In the new strategy, the principal, 
obvious role in Third World countries 
would be played by another,Third World 
state—Libya, Vietnam, Nicaragua. No su- 
perpower would be seen to be guiding or 
arming or directing the radical forces at 
work; the host government would be main- 
tained by foreign advisers and troops who 
-couldn’t be expelled in the event of a 
change of heart. Additionally, it was a 
strategy that made (and makes) any di- 
rect response by the West appear neo-im- 
perialistic. 

Second, when radical governments 
came to power, the Soviets directly or 
through their surrogates helped establish 

1 internal-security structure to ensure 
slat any challenge from within would be 
stamped out. There would be no more Al- 
lendes. Sometimes it worked, as in Ethio- 
pia and Angola, and sometimes there was 
not enough time, as in Jamaica. 

Third, the Soviets supplemented these 
tactics with their more traditional offer- 
ings, such as technical and political train- 
ing in the U.S.S.R., the rapid supply of 
weapons and the use of propaganda and 
subversion to support friends or help desta- 
bilize unfriendly governments. 


Launching Its Own Forces 

Fourth, where a vacuum existed or the 
costs and risks were low, the U.S.S.R. 
proved still willing to launch its own forces 
at targets on its periphery—Afghanistan, 
and perhaps elsewhere when and if cir- 
cumstances seem right. 

Fifth, the Soviets advised new radical 
regimes to mute their revolutionary rheto- 
Tic and to try to keep their links to Western 
commercial resources, foreign assistance 
and international financial institutions. 
Moscow's ambitions did not cloud recogni- 
tion that it could not afford more economic 
dependents such as Cuba and Vietnam. 

This strategy has worked. A Soviet Un- 
on that had found itself in 1972 without 
major successes—except for the survival 
of the Castro regime—and with many fail- 
ures in the Third World after two decades 
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* An active insurgency in El Salvador, 
where U.S. support of the elected govern- 
He has rekindled old Vietnam memo- 

les. 
* Nicaraguan support of revolutionary 
violence in Honduras and Guatemala, as 
well as El Salvador. 

¢ U.S. expulsion from Iran, which, 
though not through any Soviet action, rep- 

Tresented a major strategic gain for the 
U.S.S.R. 

¢ Rapid progress toward Cuban control 
of Suriname, the first breakthrough on the 

South American continent. 

* Pro-Western regimes under siege in 
Chad and the Sudan. 

Beyond these successes, the Soviets 
could see opportunities, actual or potential, 





Any effort to counter 
the Soviets in the Third 
World will fail unless Con- 
gress 1s a party to the execu- 
tive’s thinking and plan- 
ning—all along the way. 


to achieve their objectives in many other 
places. ; 

The U.S. needs a realistic counter-strat- 
egy. Many components of that strategy 
also are familiar, though they must be ap- 
proached and linked in new ways. The 
‘measures needed to address the Soviet 
challenge in the Third World have the ad- 
ditional appeal that they represent also a 
sensible American approach to the Third 
World whether or not the U.S.S.R. is in- 
volved: . 


1. We have too often neglected our 
friends and neutrals in Africa, the Middle 
East, Latin America and Asia until they 
became a problem or were threatened by 
developments we considered hostile to our 
interests. The Third World now buys 40% 
of our exports; that alone is reason enough 
to pay greater attention to the problems of 
the less developed countries (LDCs) before 
we confront coups, insurgencies or instabil- 
ity. The priority of the Third World in our 
overall foreign policy must be raised and 
sustained. The executive branch must do 
more to educate the public, the Congress 
and Third World governments about Soviet 
strategy in the LDCs generally. 


2. The U.S. must establish priorities in 
major commitments. President Nixon 
wanted to.rely on key regional states as 
bulwarks for stability and peace. There 
are some dangers in this approach (Iran 
was to be the key state in the Persian 
Gulf), but it is generally sensible. If our 
early help fails to prevent serious trouble, 
for which countries are we prepared to put 
our chips on the table? We should choose 





J. We Must LE plegpicuww Goi 
firmly but tactfully and privately that our 
friends observe certain standards of be- 
havior with regard to basic human rights. 
It ts required by our own principles and es- 
sential to political support in the U.S. 
Moreover, we have to be willing to talk 
straight to those we would help about is- 
sues they must address to block foreign ex- 
ploitation of their problems—issues such as 
land reform, corruption and the like. We 
need to show how the Soviets have ex- 
ploited such vulnerabilities elsewhere. to 
good effect to ‘make clear we aren't 
preaching out of cultural arrogance but 
are making recommendations based on ex- 
perience. 


4. We need to be ready to help our 
friends defend themselves. We can train 
them in counterinsurgency tactics and up- 
grade their communications, mobility and 
intelligence services. We need changes in 
our foreign-military-sales laws to permit 
the U.S. to provide arms more quickly. We 
also need to change our military procure- 
ment policies so as to have stocks of cer- 
tain basic kinds of weapons more readily 
available. = 


5. We must find a way to mobilize and 
use our greatest asset in the Third World— 
private business. Few in the Third World 
wish to adopt the Soviet economic system. 
Neither we nor the Soviets can offer unlim- 
ited or even large-scale economic assis- 
tance to the LDCs. Investment is the key to 
economic success or at least survival in 
the Third World and we, our NATO allies 
and Japan need to develop a common 
strategy to promote investment in the 
Third World. The Soviets are helpless to 
compete with private capital in these coun- 
tries. 

6. Finally, the executive branch needs 
to collaborate more closely in the setting of 
strategy with key members and commit- 
tees of Congress. Too often opportunities to 
counter the Soviets have been lost by 
clashes between the two branches. The in- 
dependent stand of Congress is a fact of 
life, and any effort to counter the Soviets 
in the Third World will fail unless Congress 
is a party to the executive's thinking and 
planning—all along the way. Support for a 
Third World policy must be bipartisan and 
stable. 

Without a sustained, constant policy ap- 
plied over a number of years, we cannot 
counter the relentless pressure of the 
U.S.S.R. in the Third World. It is past time 
for the American government—executive 
and Congress—to take the Soviet challenge 
in the Third World seriously and to develop 
a broad, integrated strategy for countering 
it. It will be the principal U.S.-Soviet bat- 
tleground for many years to come. 


Mr. Casey is director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency. 
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Mr. GoopMAN. One other item I would like to mention—maybe 
several, and I’ll be quick—on supression of intelligence. Over a one 
year period I wrote or one of my analysts wrote several items deal- 
ing with whether or not the Soviets would send MIG aircraft to 
Nicaragua. All of these items were killed by Gates. We could never 
get that message out. I don’t have to remind you that the Soviets 
never sent MIGs to Nicaragua. 

But the important thing is that following the most serious work 
we did on the subject—an assessment that examined all of the sce- 
narios, had all the alternative language—I got back a note from 
Bob to me saying that he may agree with me on this particular 
issue, but quote, “it would be very unhelpful to lead with our chins 
on this issue.” Imagine a CIA that can’t lead with its chin. 

We wrote a very good paper on the military limitations of the 
mujahadeen in Afghanistan. We couldn’t get that out. Got back a 
note saying it was much too journalistic. Two weeks later another 
agency did an outstanding study, reached the same conclusions, 
used some of the same evidence, talking about all the limitations of 
the mujahadeen. 

In 1981, when Gates was the NIO for the Soviet Union, he had a 
senior analyst prepare an assessment on the Soviets in Africa. The 
assessment was outrageous. I was the representative to the meet- 
ing that would discuss the assessment. And I thought it was only 
fair to go to the writer, Grey Hondnett, the drafter of that particu- 
lar assessment and tell him I had problems with it and I was going 
to be raising these problems at the meeting. I was trying to be fair, 
give him some warning. This analyst—a senior person, I’m not 
talking about a junior person—said to me, your problem isn’t with 
me. What do you mean it’s not with you, I replied. He said, I am 
es a hired pen in this enterprise. Who hired you, I asked? Bob 

ates. 

At the meeting with Gates I raised all the problems I said I 
would raise. And finally, I guess after 30 minutes of conversation 
and discussion around the table, Bob Gates became impatient and 
he looked at me—but I think the message was for everyone in the 
room, I didn’t take it personally—look, this is the assessment that 
Casey wants and this is the assessment that Casey is going to get. 
That was in 1981. 

I now would like to turn to my fourth charge, manipulation of- 
the system. In 1987, Gates gave a speech at Princeton, and he said 
that estimates were never seen by the DCI before they were pub- 
“eh That’s false. It was true until 1981. It was false in the 

s. 

What Casey and Gates did was to introduce unprecedented meas- 
ures to change the system. For the first time, we had to clear terms 
of reference and drafts before they were coordinated with the DCI. 
We were told we could not take footnotes as an institution. And of 
course, as you know, Gates chaired both the DI and the National 
Intelligence Council. This is clearly one reform that the CIA needs. 
This should never happen again. 

Essentially all intelligence was filtered through Bob Gates. This 
was one of the major problems, by the way, in the international 
terrorism estimate, but I am not going to get into that because it 
deals with substantive issues that are controversial and it would 
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take up too much time. The point I want to make, though, is that 
the final draft, which George Shultz never accepted and never in- 
troduced into his briefing books—the estimate outraged hfm—was 
done in this case by a writer who had arrived at the CIA only 
weeks before he was given the assignment, and the manager of the 
product was an official who had arrived at the Agency maybe sev- 
eral months before he was given that assignment. So the manipula- 
tion of the system is a very important part of my charge with 
regard to politicization. 

My final charge, and I’ll be quick, is personnel. I am not going to 
spend time on this because I just encourage you to read any of a 
number of IG reports done in this period and MAG reports, Man- 
agement Assessment Groups, that talk about the pattern of politi- 
zation, of manipulation, of abuse. The greatest ‘problems were in 
Soviet policy, in Central America, in the Middle East, and the 
Office of Global Intelligence. 

I only want to add two things to that. Every time you had an 
example of abuse in that building—and I consider politicization 
abuse—the message got around to the analysts that, you must be 
careful when you deal with certain themes. These themes are not 
going to sell on the seventh floor. Casey is not going to buy it. 
Gates is not going to buy it. 

The result of this was a simple one. People began to censor them- 
selves. You didn’t have to censor analysts, even though analysts 
were censored. They began to watch what they wrote, for very good 
bureaucratic reasons. 

The other thing I want to mention—and I have a chart here I 
could give out if you’re interested—is that the senior analysts 
began to leave. They began to look for a way out. You know, you 
can just deal with this kind of abuse just so much. You get tired. If 
you take it seriously, you get weary. And you wonder about the 
waste and abuse in terms of government resources that went into 
training these senior people. The area I know best is Soviet foreign 
policy. And I’ll show you where all the Soviets analysts, with all of 
their experience, are now. They’re not working on the Soviet 
Union in terms of foreign policy. I believe there is one analyst left 
in the Soviet foreign policy shop. Everyone else has either left the 
Soviet area completely, left the CIA completely, or in my case I re- 
signed because of politicization and I now teach at the National 
War College. 

Now, what are the implications of all of this? And just give me 
two more minutes. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Can we have that chart put in the record, 
please? 

Mr. GoopMAN. Yes. 

[The chart referred to follows:] 


TWAD* 
Mel Goodman, Chief 


Bob Korn, Dep Chief 
Lyn Ekedahl, Sr. Analyst 


FAR EAST_BRANCH 
Tom Bjorkman, Chief 
Dick Topping 

Mary Jo Roos 


John Hibbitts 
Nancy Simon 


ME/LA/AF BRANCH 
Wayne Limberg, Chief 
Henry Bradsher 

Peter Clement 

Brian McCauley 

Maria Sanchez 
Jennifer Glaudemans 
Larry Stollar 
US-SOVIET RELATIONS 


Doug Garthoff, Chief 


FOREIGN POLICY DIVISION 


Mark Miller, Chief 
Tony Williams. Deputy 


THIRD WORLD BRANCH 
Steve Rys, Chief 
US-SOVIET BRANCH 
Charlie Summerall, Chief 
EUROPE BRANCH 


Renita Fry, Chief 
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SOVA: CURRENT 


No 
No 


background in 
background in 


No background in 
No 


background in 


No background in 


“THIRD WORLD ACTIVITIES DIVISION 


OVA: 198 

Years Experience Left current 
18 1985 WAR COLLEGE 
18 1985 PRES DAILY BRIEF 
23 1985 GEORGETOWN UNIV 
13 1986 STATE 
22 - SOVA/FOR_POLICY 
22 1986 SOVA/INTERNAL 
is 1988 SOVA/INTERNAL 
4 1985 ' QOEA 
12 1986 STATE 
28 1988 cic 
8 1986 SOVA/INTERNAL 
7 1988 ACIS 
6 1986 STATE 
2 1989 STATE/RESIGNED 
2 1986 SOVA/INTERNAL 
18 1985 CRES 


Soviet foreign 
Soviet foreign 


policy 
policy 


Soviet foreign policy 
Soviet foreign 


policy 


Soviet foreign 
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Senator MrTzENBAUM. Why don’t you pass it around so we all 
may peek at it. 

Mr. Goopmawn. I find this history distasteful. My own_vecollec- 
tions I find distasteful. And I don’t want you to think that I get 
any satisfaction out of bringing any of this to you. I have spent my 
entire professional life in government service, nearly 30 years—in 
the United States Army, the State Department, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and the Department of Defense. I learned the cul- 
tural and the craft of intelligence from people I took very serious- 
ly—people I respected. Sherman Kent; Ambassador Llewellen 
Thompson; Bill Hyland, the editor of Foreign Affairs. They were 
my mentors in the mid-60’s. I firmly believe that intelligence has a 
very special role to play in our government. I firmly believe that 
intelligence had a ethical compass. I believe intelligence makes a 
very unique contribution with regard to independent analysis that 
is done without fear or favor. 

The fact that has been expressed here by some of you that Gates 
lacks strategic vision in his own area of expertise and that he 
missed the retreat and missed the collapse of the Soviet Union is 
important. I’m not gainsaying that. That’s very important. The fact 
that policymakers missed data and they missed analysis on trends 
and may have missed an historic opportunity with the Soviet 
Union and that it may have led to a misguided venture in Iran, 
that’s extremely important. 

But I guess what I find most important and most offensive is 
that Casey and Gates arrogated to themselves the power to make 
intelligence judgments; that they had contempt for a process that 
was designed to allow independent analysis; that they damaged the 
integrity of that process and the credibility of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency where I have spent 24 years; that they ignored long 
established ethics and morality of an intelligence officer; and that 
even the President of the United States was given falsified reports 
and uncoordinated analysis. 

I worry about the signal that would be sent in returning Gates to 
the environment he created. But I guess what shocks me more 
than that is that so few people at the CIA could create such an en- 
vironment, and they could do that so easily. And I think it is for 
that reason that I have sense of shame. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you very much, Mr. Goodman. 

Senator Nunn. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one procedural ques- 
tion? / 

Chairman Boren. Yes. 

Senator NuNN. What that we have heard while Mr. Goodman is 
here is highly classified or even classified? It seems to me that 98% 
of what I have heard is not classified. 

Mr. GoopMaNn. I have never said, Senator, that any of this was 
classified. I purposely wrote it in such a way, and my testimony, 17 
pages, is written in such a way that I consider it totally unclassi- 
fied and I think should be part of the public debate on the CIA. 

Senator Nunn. Well, that is my exact point. I don’t under- 
stand—I don’t see how this Committee can deal with what I consid- 
er the most serious charges against intelligence agency or any 
agency that I have heard since I have been in the United States 
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Senate, by a credible witness with a lot of credentials. Now, Mr. 
Goodman’s credibility will certainly be challenged by others and so 
forth and so on, but I don’t understand how we can deal with this 
nomination and not have this testimony or large parts of it in the 
public debate. 

Chairman Boren. I would assume that that’s exactly what will 
happen. That’s been our intent. Not being able to predict what will 
be said in these sessions, we thought it best to go in this format. 
Obviously we did this morning in intelligence sharing touch on 
things that are sensitive. But our aim is to declassify as much as 
possible and, if possible, everything. 

Senator BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, but I think the point is, why 
shouldn’t Mr. Goodman give this testimony in public session. 

Senator Nunn. That’s my question. ; 

Senator METZENBAUM. I would agree totally, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Nunn. I don’t know how our colleagues can judge this 
nomination or how anybody can judge this nomination without 
having this testimony in front of them. 

Chairman Boren. The indication to me from the staff was we 
were dealing with classified intelligence estimates that are still 
classified. Are none of these things classified? 

Mr. GoopMAN. May I make one statement here? 

Chairman Boren. I have before me the memos that have been 
referred to and are still all stamped classified. Some are codeword 
and some are stamped top secret. For example, here’s this scope 
note classified secret. Here’s the transmittal letter classified secret. 
These have not been declassified. 

Senator BRADLEY. He refers to the scope note. 

Chairman Boren. Exactly. 

Senator BRADLEY. You don’t have to read the scope note. You can 
read that in—— 

Chairman Boren. Yes. But my assumption is that if members 
want to question these witnesses on matters that are classified, this 
is the forum in which we should have an opportunity to do it. I 
don’t want to see us get into a situation where we have to say, 
well, you cannot quote from the scope note to question Mr. Good- 
man because it’s classified. I mean, there is certainly no intention 
on the part of any member of this Committee or the staff of this 
Committee to do anything but have a full airing of all this. I wish 
we could conduct everything in open session. Obviously we couldn’t 
have this morning. I keep being handed documents as they are re- 
ferred to by the witness that are all still classified. 

We do not have the ability to do that without going through a 
declassification process which it’s my intention to try to do. The 
Members have wanted to be totally candid and to ask any question 
about any document. I don’t have the personal power to say this is 
no longer a classified document. 

Senator METzENBAuM. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think that is the 
relevant point, because the references he made to some of those 
classified documents are de minimus in contrast to his entire state- 
ment. And I would just say, Mr. Chairman, that—— 

Chairman BoreEN. Well, if the members want to shut this down 
and go out in public and have this hearing, and—— 

Senator METZENBAUM. I would say, Mr. Chairman—— 
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Chairman Boren [continuing]. And have the questions all asked 
out there and then have us have to come back to follow up on 
detail about classified documents, I am at the leave of this Commit- 
tee. We’ll do whatever the majority of the Members of this Com- 
mittee want to do. But you know, I—— 

Senator METZENBAUmM. Mr. Chairman, it would be irresponsible 
of us not to. 

Chairman Boren. Pardon? 

Senator METzENBAUM. It would be irresponsible of us not to do as 
the ranking member on the Democratic side has indicated. This is 
devastating testimony from a very credible witness. I never heard 
of this man before today. But I’ll tell you this, I am just shocked. 

Chairman Boren. Senator Metzenbaum, I have not I don’t be- 
lieve met Mr. Goodman before. Maybe he’s appeared before this 
Committee. I certainly have not heard or seen his testimony before 
you heard it. So I don’t—— 

Senator Nunn. I am really asking for an analysis of it. What I 
am saying is that I think we have to have this testimony in public 
except what is classified, and I guess I do not have a sense of what 
is classified in what we have heard. 

Senator RupMan. Mr. Chairman, with all due respect to Senator 
Metzenbaum, we have heard one side of the story. I know of Mr. 
Goodman, a highly respected man. I have been reading the back-up 
documents as he’s been testifying, and I frankly would enjoy cross 
examining him in public on some of the accusations he’s made 
based on his analysis and his characterization of documents. For 
instance his—and I am going to get a copy of the transcript—his 
comment about leading with our chin. You really have to read that 
whole thing to understand what Mr. Gates was writing. 

Now, he may have some good points, I don’t know. But you 
cannot possibly—you cannot possibly allow someone to go and give 
an unclassified statement containing allegations publicly without 
the ability to cross examine publicly on the documents on which he 
is making his allegations. These documents are classified. I agree 
with Senator Nunn completely. I would like to get every one of 
these declassified and do it in public. But you can’t have the accu- 
sations made in a generic way in public and be unable to cross ex- 
amine in public without using the documentation that the witness 
is making his allegations upon. 

So I don’t know what you do. You’re really between a rock and a 
hard place. 

Chairman Boren. Let me make this suggestion. Every Member 
of this Committee, as I have indicated, is going to have an opportu- 
nity to ask any question they want to in public or private. Now, if 
it is classified matters on which people want to ask questions, we 
have to ask them in a forum where we can deal with classified 
questions. 

Now, we’ve heard one of our witnesses. I think one of the things 
that’s quite clear in any institution of this kind is you’re going to 
hear other competing points of view here about the same matters. 
That’s what we’ve endeavored to do, to hear all points of view 
about this and expressed as strongly and as openly as they could. I 
think you can certainly tell from Mr. Goodman’s statement that if 
there is any desire of anybody trying to structure these hearings so 
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as to not hear strong statements from those with opposing views, I 
don’t think we would have invited Mr. Goodman to come testify. 
We want to hear every point of view, just like ‘we want to hear Mr. 
Goodman’s point of view and the point of view of our next witness. 
There are other analysts who are here who have participated in 
some of these events. You many well want to question them. They 
may well want to add something, which they are invited to do. 

My suggestion is we listen to the five witnesses so that we have 
heard the competing points of view. We will know what each side 
is saying and can put these differences of opinion at play. We will 
then ask our questions. If it is appropriate for us, after we have 
had a chance to ask questions about classified documents and read 
from classified documents, if Members want to in questioning these 
witnesses, then if we want to take any of these witnesses out into 
public hearing, we can do so. 

Senator Brab ey. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman BorEN. We can then decide whether to have Mr. Good- 
man or any of the other witnesses present in open forum most of 
their testimony or parts of their testimony. We certainly intend to 
release the transcripts anyway. But if we feel that we need the tes- 
timony live in public as opposed to just a transcript and the Com- 
mittee Members want to do that, as far as I am concerned, that is 
what we ought to do. 

Obviously we’ll also be questioning Mr. Gates. That’s one of the 
reasons we wanted to have him back. Not only to answer questions 
about what we have already heard in the public hearings, but to 
join with him these issues as well. I would think that would be the 
way to proceed. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator BrapLey. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be a real mis- 
take not to hear from people today. People have things to say to 
the Committee, and I think you're right on target, we ought to 
hear what everybody has to say today. And then we will make a 
decision about a public session. You know, I tend to think that 
some of the things that were said are important and they have not 
been heard. 

Chairman Boren. Everything that I have heard has been impor- 
tant. And indeed, if they stand as fact, it would be an extremely 
serious matter to this Senator and I suspect to every member of 
the Committee. That is the reason we want to hear Mr. Goodman. 
That is the reason we want to hear all of those with viewpoints 
about this. 

Senator Nunn. Mr. Chairman. . 

Senator METZENBAUM. Are you intending to release a transcript, 
an exact copy of Mr. Goodman’s statement? You’ve said a tran- 
script. That, I understand—— 

Chairman Boren. Senator Metzenbaum, what we release from 
this Committee is not the decision of the Chairman. Just as every 
single thing we have done in this Committee has not been the deci- 
sion of the Chairman. It has been the decision of the 15 Members 
and the 15 staff members of this Committee. Every procedure and 
every single step we have taken has been an action of all 15 Mem- 
bers of this Committee. Whatever we release to the public will be 
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the decision of all 15 Members of this Committee and all the staff 
members of this Committee just like every other decision kas been. 

Senator METZENBAuUo. I was only asking you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Boren. Well, that’s the answer. 

Senator METzENBAum. Well, I—— 

Senator Cuaree. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say I think your decision is a Solomon- 
like one. I think it would be a great mistake just to go charging out 
there in public with this, because sure, this is powerful stuff, and 
alarming, these charges—— 

Chairman Boren. Absolutely. 

Senator Carer. But at the same time, like any case, I think 
people want to know both sides. And to let this go out as it were 
unrebutted, if there are rebuttals—and who knows—I think would 
be a mistake. Because, you know, charges of politicization of intelli- 
gence estimates are relatively easy to make and very, very hard to 
rebut. And so I think you are going down the right track, to let us 
get more familiar with not only Mr. Goodman’s side, and maybe 
others will reiterate the points he’s made, but I think then we'll be 
hearing the other side and can look at some of the documents and 
have a chance to absorb this. 

Senator Nunn. Mr. Chairman, could I raise another matter. I 
don’t object to going forward and doing this and then making a 
judgment. But we’re not in control of testimony that witnesses give 
that is not classified. 

Chairman Boren. No. 

Senator Nunn. Mr. Goodman would have every right, I assume, 
unless somebody on this staff classifies it, to give out his statement. 

It seems to me we’ve got all sorts of witnesses that are hearing 
other witnesses. Normally in a closed session you would not have 
one witness being listened to by everyone else. 

I don’t understand the procedure because there is no way to pro- 
tect information when you have a multitude a people beyond the 
Committee, that we don’t control, that are hearing this testimony. 

So it just seems to me that we’ve got to make some decisions be- 
cause there is no chance that we won’t be reading about this to- 
morrow morning in the paper. 

Senator CuaFee. Well, I didn’t think he had a printed statement. 

Senator METZENBAUs. Sure he does. 

Senator NuNN. We’ve got it right here. 

Chairman Boren. Is that the same that was delivered or is it 
somewhat different? 

Senator Nunn. We better assess where we are because this is 
going to be out there without the benefit of it being able to be prop- 
erly assessed. I don’t think there’s going to be any other way. 

Senator CuaFee. If he’s got a statement, he didn’t honor me with 
one. 

Mr. GoopMawn. I presented a copy to the staff with the under- 
standing that every Member would get one. They’ve had it for 
weeks. 

Chairman Boren. I think it is before you. 

Senator BRADLEY. I’ve read it. 

Chairman Boren. My assumption is that until we complete this 
session, we won’t know what’s classified and what isn’t. 
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I don’t know that Mr. Goodman’s statement has been submitted 
to determine whether it is classified or not. 

Mr. GoopmaNn. I wrote the statement in such a way that I consid- 
er it unclassified. 

Chairman Boren. I understand but it does reference classified in- 
formation, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Goopman. It makes a reference to classified documents. 

Chairman Boren. Right. 

Senator WARNER. Do we have a right to respond to a classified 
statement? 

Chairman Boren. The staff has indicated to me that any state- 
ment by CIA officials or former CIA officials related to the time of 
their employment must be submitted to the CIA for declassification 
before release. This is a statement relating to the time of employ- 
ment. So we are obligated to submit Mr. Goodman’s statement 
before it is publicly released for declassification. 

So it is not subject to being released nor will any of the other 
testimony because all of the people who are testifying today are 
either current employees or former employees of the Agency 
during that period of time. 

That is standard operating procedures and the law under which 
we are operating. 

Now, if we have any problems with the declassifying of some- 
thing that the Members of this Committee feel shouldn’t be classi- 
fied, you can be assured we will adjudicate those matters very, very 
forcefully. 

Senator Nunn. Mr. Chairman? One other question on that. 

Chairman Boren. So there should not be anything released until 
the Committee releases it. That’s the long and short answer. 

Senator NuNN. What do we do with Fiers testimony and Kerr’s 
testimony? Did the CIA clear that? 

Chairman Boren. No, those were given in public session. 

Senator BRADLEY. Did they make reference to anything that was 
classified? 

It seems to me that we did. 

Senator Nunn. I don’t see how—it doesn’t seem to me that we’ve 
had that kind of procedure. If we had, I—— 

Chairman Boren. Well are you suggesting, Senator Nunn, that 
we should just dispense with this and go into open session? 

Senator Nunn. Not, but we just had a whole week of three or 
four days of testimony by present CIA officials. And I didn’t know 
anybody cleared it. 

Senator CRANSTON. Present and past. 

Senator NunN. Present and past. 

Chairman Boren. Oh no. Obviously that’s not been cleared be- 
cause it was an open session. 

Senator BrapLey. Mr. Chairman, my—— ; 

Senator Nunn. Well, are we going to have closed session testimo- 
ny that is deemed to be unclassified cleared by the CIA, and yet 
have people testify in open session with uncleared testimony? 

Senator BRADLEY. I mean I think if you check Mr. Gates’ own 
beta he refers to certain classified materials. And so you 

now—— 
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Chairman Boren. Well, I’ve suggested what I think is the fair 
procedure. If the Members of the Committee wish to say that we 
should go out in open session and then say we have to go lack into 
closed session to question witnesses on the underlying classified 
documents, that’s the problem that we’ve had. For example, when 
we got into questions of Iraq and what information did we share, 
and the Chair wasn’t trying to keep anyone from asking a ques- 
tion, the Chair was obligated to say that we have to pursue that in 
closed session. ~ 

And so then, you know, we get the articles saying that discussion 
was shut off. Well, it wasn’t shut off. The discussion was allowed to 
be carried on but in classified session. 

Now, as far as I know, we have not been frustrated in release of . 
anything in recent times that this Committee felt should be re- 
leased to the public. If we have any problem like that, we will cross 
that bridge when we come to it. The Senate has the power to vote 
to authorize something even if the CIA refused to declassify it. We 
have the right to exercise that. 

Senator Nunn. I would just suggest we get Counsel to huddle 
about the legal position we are in. Because I do not see how we will 
be in a plausible position of taking testimony that is highly critica 
of any agency and saying it’s got to be cleared by the CIA. 

Chairman Boren. Well let me ask Counsel, Mr. Snider, to com- 
ment on this. 

Senator BrapLey. Mr. Chairman? Whenever it gets rough, call 
the lawyer. 

Chairman Boren. I am ready to hear advice from my lawyer at 
this point. 

Mr. SNIDER. It really is pretty simple there, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Boren. Those are preliminary words that are bound to 
lead to difficulty and complexity. 

Mr. Sniper. Mr. Goodman is obligated by his agreement with the 
Agency to submit any statement he plans to publish for security 
review. 

That is public, you know, to make it public. He is not doing that 
here. He is testifying in closed session. 

Chairman Boren. So he is free to tell us anything he wants to in 
closed session but not in public session? 

Mr. SnipEr. Yes. If he were to release it, he is under contractual 
obligation with the Agency to have it reviewed before he goes 

ublic. 
e Senator WARNER. But if he were testifying in open session, that’s 
not under contract? 

Mr. Sniper. If he were testifying in open session, he would still 
have to have his statement reviewed. 

Senator CRANSTON. Did Alan Fiers go through that process? 
Gates didn’t. 

Senator Brab ey. Neither did Gates. Gates and Fiers didn’t have 
their testimony cleared by CIA before they gave it? 

Chairman Boren. Of course, none of these people did, I- would 
think, for open session. 

Senator MetzensBaum. Mr. Chairman? We have forty people or 
more in this room. 

Chairman Boren. Yes. 
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Senator METzENBAUM. And what this man said here today, as 
Senator Nunn has pointed out—— 

Chairman Boren. Very serious allegations. 

Senator METzENBAUM. Will be in the paper tomorrow. And you 
may bet all the tea in China that this Senator will not have a 
darned thing to do with it. As you know, I have never violated a 
confidence; but it will be out there. 

I can only say to you, Mr. Chairman, that my opinion is that 
with the strength of these allegations, if we don’t make them 
public, it will be a reflection on the Committee. 

Regarding this question about classification, I think the others 
have already spoken. Previous witnesses have testified without 
being cleared with the CIA, and I don’t see why you have to clear 
this man. 

Chairman Boren. Well let me ask this question of the other wit- 
nesses. Ms. Glaudemans, is your testimony such that you do not 
refer to or reveal any classified material in your statement? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. When I submitted it, I informed the Commit- 
tee that I did not feel I was in a position to state that. I don’t be- 
lieve I have intentionally included classified material, but I do talk 
about certain classified papers. The titles themselves may be un- 
classified, but I don’t know. I don’t think I am in a position to 
answer that with any confidence. I have no authority to. 

Chairman Boren. Will the three other witnesses please stand 
and let me direct the same question to them? 

Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. I’m Hal Ford. The prepared statements that I will 
make are fairly brief. I purposely made them unclassified. 

Now, after you’ve heard them, you can make your own judg- 
ments. If we get into questions or if we get into details about this 
or that or past systems, then we might get into classified things. 
But I think my prepared remarks will be unclassified. 

Chairman Boren. Do you think we might get into classified ma- 
terial under cross examination of you? 

Mr. Foro. If there are follow up questions. 

For example, more about the Iran estimate or the Mexico esti- 
mate. 

Chairman Boren. The underlying cases are still classified. 

Mr. Forp. If we get into specifics, then you are getting into clas- 
sified material. But mine is general and generic. 

Chairman Boren. What about your opening statement? 

Mr. MacEacuin. Well, I’m in somewhat the same situation, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Boren. I can’t hear you. 

Mr. MacEacuin. The statement which I gave staff ahead of time 
which I will submit formally, I very specifically prepared as an un- 
classified paper, reserving any classified examples and detailed dis- 
cussion for oral discussion today. And the questions which the 
Committee indicated they might have to ask me, I would expect to 
have to go into some detail to explain the circumstances. 

Chairman Boren. Would those be classified? 

Mr. MacEacuin. The eventual document for formal submission 
that I was going to make I did write as an unclassified statement. 

Chairman Boren. Mr. Gershwin? 
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Mr. GERSHWIN. The formal statement that I prepared for the 
Committee was classified secret. I would have to review it to see 
what, if anything, I would want to delete from it. I don% think I 
would have to delete very much from it to be able to recommend 
that it would unclassified. Any discussion that I was going to have 
here to back it up I presume would get into classified issues. 

On the extent of our intelligence knowledge of Soviet military 
systems and so I would have expected that. 

Chairman Boren. That’s what I don’t understand. How can we 
get into whether or not there was substantive basis for arguments 
raised by each side, say on a Soviet estimate, without the analysts 
arguing from classified estimates? 

Senator RuDMAN. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman BorEN. Yes. 

Senator RuDMAN. Mr. Chairman, we must really drop back here 
and think this out very carefully. We are really between a rock 
and a hard place. 

Chairman Boren. Very difficult situation. 

Senator RupMAN. And I’ve just been listening and looking at 
these documents, and I’m just going to say something here. I think 
this Committee is going to have to give this serious thought. You 
may want to deliberate with Counsel. You may want to call in the 
CIA General Counsel, again. And I mean you may want to talk to 
Members. 

You’ve got a confirmation process here which demands public 
scrutiny as much as possible under the traditions of the Senate. 

Chairman Boren. Absolutely. 

Senator RupMAN. That was Senator Nunn’s point. And he is 
quite right. 

On the other hand, you have five witnesses here, two of whom 
have statements to make which are very negative to Mr. Gates, 
particularly Mr. Goodman. And three others, two of whom I would 
characterize who disagree with Mr. Goodman and one I haven't 
been able to get through yet. 

Chairman Boren. One sort of in the middle? 

Senator RupMAN. Right. 

Chairman Boren. I think we have about three different perspec- 
tives here. 

Senator RupmMAN. I have now reviewed Mr. Goodman’s five 
points and seven subpoints. Each one of those needs to be adequate- 
ly examined—to give due process to Mr. Gates and accurate infor- 
mation to the public. They must be done on the basis of cross ex- 
amination from documents, several of which I have in front of me 
and are Secret Noforn. 

Now, that is an impossible situation in which to be. You cannot 
allow someone to make charges against Mr. Gates and you can’t 
allow people to make testimonials to Mr. Gates without using infor- 
mation that each Member of this Committee might want to ques- 
tion them about. I mean this is not a question of just Mr. Good- 
man, it’s a question of all of these witnesses-—every one of these 
witnesses. 

Senator BrapLEy. Would the Senator yield on that point? 

' Senator RupMAN. It would be the height of irresponsibility to let 
these five witnesses go to the public—let’s assume we can get their 
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statements sterilized—and they go out and they all give their state- 
ments. 

Chairman Boren. We’ve got all their opening statements? 

Senator RupMAN. Right. They all make opening statements. 

Chairman Boren. Public. 

Senator RupMan. And then we go into a closed session, based on 
those statements, and that’s an impossible situation. 

Chairman Boren. It’s questionable. 

Senator RupMaNn. And the leader—I am not in the leadership of 
this Committee, but the leadership of this Committee had better 
start giving this some very serious thought because I see us coming 
to a real crisis here. And I’m talking about a major problem with 
this nomination unless we find a way to figure this out. 

Now, I don’t know how you figure it out. Maybe every one of 
these will be declassified over night. And that’s fine with me. But if 
we can’t get that done—and some of this is so current and so sensi- 
tive regarding Iraq and regarding the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Goodman made an accusation against Mr. Gates. I think 
there are documents here which frankly rebut that totally, but I 
can’t ask him about. that in public. Not unless these documents are 
totally declassified. And we certainly can’t let the public hang on 
Mr. Goodman’s words based on his opinion without him being sub- 
ject to cross examination. That also goes for the other three wit- 
nesses—for people that disagree with them. 

So we better think carefully before we start talking about going 

to some hybrid public session. We’ve got ourselves in a jam. 
“ Chairman Boren. Let me suggest this. I’d like to ask that all of 
our guests and witnesses leave at this point. I’d like to have the 
General Counsel, the Majority and the Minority Staff Directors 
stay here with us for a moment. The rest of the room to be cleared. 
We'll discuss this further. 

Senator Nunn. You are talking about temporarily leaving, right? 

Chairman Boren. Temporarily leaving. Please do not leave for 
good. And please do not hold press conferences until these matters 
are determined. Please do not distribute your statements yet. 

The Recorder should stay. This should be an on-the-record ses- 
sion with Members. 

[Whereupon, the Committee proceeded to the consideration of 
other matters, subsequent to which the following was had.] 

Chairman Boren. Are we all back in? 

Let me say that the Committee has come to a very strong con- 
sensus about how to proceed. It is unanimous and I think the most 
important aspect is that we must go public at some point with this 
testimony. There are some differences of opinion on exactly when 
and how we do that. But we have a strong consensus on how to 
proceed. 

We have decided that we will hear the other opening statements 
tonight. We’ve heard Mr. Goodman’s opening statement, and I be- 
lieve he has concluded his opening statement. Is that correct? 

Mr. GoopMAN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Boren. We will hear the other four witnesses’ opening 
statements tonight, and not ask any questions tonight. We will 
allow the same people who heard the testimony of Mr. Goodman to 
hear the opening statements of the other four witnesses tonight. 
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We feel, after consideration, that the nature of this testimony 
should be conducted in a public hearing. This means that the wit- 
nesses will be given another opportunity. We will all be given an- 
other opportunity to hear your opening statements once “again in 
open session. 

We wanted to hear all of them tonight before close of business 
tonight in this closed format so that we have a more complete pic- 
ture of what is being said across the spectrum. This will also serve 
the purpose of trying to determine, between now and the time we 
begin our public sessions, what questions we have that might cause 
us to make a reference to a classified document. This will give us a 
chance to try to deal with the Agency to get some of this material 
declassified so when we do go into the questioning in public session, © 
we will have an opportunity to go as far as we possible can in re- 
ferring to the underlying documents. 

Now I think all of you understand that we are trying to be as 
fair as possible in this process. As I’ve said in the beginning when 
we first started, our aim is to arrive at the truth to allow a sound 
judgment about this nominee, wherever the truth takes us and 
whatever the sound judgment turns out to be after we’ve heard ev- 
eryone. 

We've endeavored to get a good cross section of opinion on all 
points of view about the nominee. Friend and foe. Supporter and 
opponent. Alike. . 

The other thing that we’ve tried to do, in addition to being thor- 
ough, is to be fair. I think all of you understand that if there is a 
great deal of discussion in the media based upon what each of us 
might report. We all see this through our own individual filters. 
Mr. Goodman obviously agrees with his own testimony and will 
probably not agree with some of the others and vice versa. Mem- 
bers of the Committee will view it differently. 

If all of that is out in the public domain before the people have a 
chance to hear each witness directly in his or her own words, I 
think that creates a situation of unfairness to the nominee and 
indeed, to both sides. 

I ask the Members of this Committee, the staff, the witnesses 
and others who have heard the testimony today, to agree that we 
will not discuss this testimony publicly. Everyone will have an op- 
portunity to get his or her point of view heard by us as well as seen 
and viewed by the American people on television. There will be 
then questioning in open session at that time. 

Do any of the witnesses, any of the Members, staff or any of 
those who heard the testimony have any problem with a ground 
rule that any summary of, any characterization of, any discussion 
of this testimony by any of the five will not be discussed with the 
public, the media or anyone else until it is given in public next 
Tuesday morning? 

Well, I would ask you really to abide by that because it is a 
matter, I think, of trust and fairness on the part of all of us. The 
Committee has made a decision to hear all five opening statements 
tonight without interruption and as expeditiously as possible. If 
any of you can save any words and still get your points across, 
please do. 
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We will question you then in public. There may be some in- 
stances in questioning where we get into classified material and 
the Chair will attempt to judge that. And let me say to the wit- 
nesses, if any of you have any question as to whether or not we’re 
treading into sensitive information we shouldn’t discuss in public, 
please alert the Chair. 

Senator Rudman? 

Senator RupMAN. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to put the wit- 
nesses on notice that we have some analysts here and I’ve got some 
information on each of them. They are very senior people with the 
Agency. I think it is possible that I will want to question them at 
the conclusion of Tuesday’s session, if we get through this. 

Chairman Boren. Yes. 

Senator RupMAN. I might wish to call one or more of them. I’m 
just not sure which person. But I just think it’s very important—— 

Chairman Boren. To give testimony. 

Senator RupMAN. But-I think it’s very important to talk to the 
people who do the work and who were there. That’s the best evi- 
dence as far as influence is concern. So I just might want to do 
that. And I’m just stating that to them. 

Chairman Boren. I think that’s —— 

Senator BRADLEY. Will this be in public session? 

Senator RupMawn. You’re right. 

Chairman Boren. I think that’s fine and let me say if there are 

any of the analysts who have a problem with that, please let us 
know. 
‘ Senator DeConcini. Mr. Chairman I have no problem with it. I 
think it is a good idea. I might quarrel with my friend from New 
Hampshire that that’s best evidence. It’s evidence in my judgment. 
I don’t know what the best evidence is yet. 

Chairman Boren. What we will do is recess until 7:30. I apolo- 
gize to all of you who had plans tonight. 

Mr. Goodman we invite you back to allow you to hear the others 
just as they’ve heard you, if you wish to be here. And the others 
and the analysts that are here are also welcome. 

We will try to proceed as quickly as possible. As I’ve said, I have 
no idea how long the opening statements are. But I wouldn’t think 
in total we would be taking more than maybe a couple of hours. So, 
hopefully, we will finish at a reasonable hour. 

We're going to restrain ourselves and not interrupt the flow of 
your statements. The Chair will restrain himself. Then it will be 
announced to the press, that we have decided this is a matter of 
important public policy that should be heard in public session to 
the degree possible. . 

Let me ask again, does anyone in this room have any problem 
with agreeing not to discuss this with the media and with others 
outside this hearing room until the public hearing? 

All right. I appreciate that very much. I think we all want to be 
fair to the nominee and everyone involved in the process. 

So we will stand in recess until 7:30. We invite everyone back at 
that time. 

And I apologize. We’re breaking new ground here in terms of our 
procedures and having to make the precedents as we go. 
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[Thereupon, at 5:40 o’clock p.m., the Committee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 7:30 o’clock p.m. the same day. ] 


EVENING SESSION a 


Chairman BoreEN. We are going to resume. I appreciate our wit- 
nesses and the others coming back with us tonight. We will try to 
move with dispatch. The Chair will rap the gavel on anyone that 
attempts to interrupt and I will allow the Vice Chairman to rap 
the gavel if I interrupt. 

I might say that in your opening statements, I think you should 
feel free if you want to add any comments on the testimony that’s 
been given this afternoon. 

To the Members of the Committee, while you were gone over to 
vote, I did discuss this with all of the witnesses, and other observ- 
ers tonight. All have agreed that they will not discuss their testi- 
mony with any one prior to giving it in public next Tuesday. That 
way we are fair to everyone. The Members of the Committee, staff, 
witnesses, and observers will all endeavor not to discuss the sub- 
stance of testimony, to characterize or comment on anyone else’s 
testimony until it’s given in public. 

Senator Murkowsk1. Mr. Chairman, if I could make just one 
point. I assume that in that conversation, you addressed the appro- 
priateness of sanitizing any sensitive information that may be in 
this statement that may have to be cleared or addressed in some 
other manner prior to the Tuesday open session. 

Chairman Boren. Right. Some of you have indicated that in your | 
prepared statements that you will give tonight, you might have a 
few sentences that touch on classified information and that you 
could adjust your statements. So we want you to go ahead and give 
them in open session basically as you give them tonight, or this 
afternoon. Obviously if you think there is a classified, sensitive ref- 
erence, use your own editorial judgment before we go into open ses- 
sion. 

I think we have also indicated to the other analysts who are 
here, there is a possibility that we may want to ask some of you to 
testify as well, not tonight, but after we have completed the testi- 
mony of the other four witnesses. 

Senator RupMAN. I have a question Mr. Chairman. Could the 
Chairman advise if he knows, or if not, could the witnesses advise 
if he knows, or if not, could the witnesses advise the Chairman 
about time; certainly nobody is in any hurry that I know of, but I 
would just like to know how long we will be here. 

Chairman Boren. Do each one of you have a possible estimate of 
how long your opening statements will take. Mr. Gershwin? 

Mr. GERSHWIN. My guess would be about 15 minutes. 

Chairman Boren. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. About 15 minutes. 

Chairman Boren. About 15. Ms. Glaudemans? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. About 15 minutes. 

Chairman Boren. About 15. And Mr. MacKachin? 

Mr. MacEacuin. About 15 minutes. 

‘Chairman Boren. About 15. So we’re roughly an hour. Now if 
that, that’s an estimate by analysts. If this had been a panel of 
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Senators, the answer each one of you had given would mean that 
we would be here until about 3 in the morning. [General laughter.] 

That’s a senatorial 15 minutes is at least an hour. 

Senator WARNER. Mr. Chairman, these are the only witnesses 
you are anticipating calling tonight? 

Chairman Boren. Tonight yes. 

Senator DeConcinI. The analysts that you are suggesting 

Chairman Boren. Would be after we have commenced the public 
session. 

Senator DeConcini. Because if we get into the analysts and I 
think we have to get into the operation people that were involved 
in—— 

Chairman Boren. Oh yes. And we may eventually want to have 
Judge Webster come in and comment on some of these matters as 
well. So we will commence and I believe Ms. Glaudemans has a 

Senator Murxowsk1. I have one more observation. It might be 
helpful to the committee if it is your intent, any one of you, to 
depart from your prepared text that you identify that your depar- 
ture in order to alert us that this is something arising as a conse- 
quence of an afterthought or a previous witness, or whatever. So I 
would just ask you indulgence. 

Senator RupMAN. I hope some of the witnesses do not feel that 
they are confined to what they have written in what they want to 
say to us. 

Chairman Boren. Of course not. 

» Senator RupMawn. I hope they will feel free to use their written 
statements or not to use their written statements or say whatever 
they want to say. 

Chairman Boren. Obviously, tonight we are not concerned about 
classification, because we are in closed session. So there should be 
no hesitation about giving the full comments. 

Senator Murkowsk!. The only advantage you have is that we 
have pledged not to question you tonight, so far. [General laugh- 
ter.] 

Chairman Boren. Ms. Glaudemans, why don’t we begin with 
you. Perhaps you might state for the Members of the Committee 
your own professional background so we know something more 
about you as you begin. We appreciate you being here and as a 
fellow Cherokee, we always welcome these words of wisdom from 
other members of the nation. 

Senator Murkowski. I hope we won’t offend you by eating in 
front of you. [General laughter. ] 

Chairman Boren. That is the last comment I am going to allow. 
[General laughter. | 

Other than from the witness. Thank you for being here. 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Thank you very much and good evening, Sena- 
tor. 

Chairman Boren. You have to pull these microphones really 
close, otherwise they don’t pick up. 
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TESTIMONY OF JENNIFER GLAUDEMANS, FORMER ANALYST, 
OFFICE OF SOVIET ANALYSIS, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Ms. GLAUDEMANS. It is an honor to be here before you fonight. I 
will tell you first a little bit about my background. I worked for the 
Central Intelligence Agency in the summer of 1982, while a gradu- 
ate student at Princeton University under a program called the 
Graduate Fellowship Program. I went back to school and got my 
degree and then-returned to the agency in the Fall of 1983, where I 
spent approximately a year in the Career Training Program, which 
is a program aimed primarily for case officers, but DI analysts 
were incorporated into it to get a year’s review of the entire intelli- 
gence process before entering into a staff position. 

I then went to the Office of Soviet Analysis where I worked in 
the Third World Division. My specific area of responsibility was 
Soviet policy toward the Middle East. 

In January of 1988, I entered the Strategic Forces Division, 
where the US-Soviet branch was located, primarily because of the 
predominance of arms control issues. 

I left the CIA in November of 1989 on leave without pay status 
until my paperwork was processed at the State Department. When 
that was completed in March 1990, I entered the Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research, where I continued to work as a Soviet analyst, 
exclusively on arms control issues. 

I left in June to move to Connecticut with my family. 

Senator MurKkowskI. In June of 1990? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. 1991. 

Senator MurkowskI. I stand corrected. 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. While it is indeed an honor, it is not a pleas- 
ure coming before you under these particular circumstances. 

I take no satisfaction in sharing with you the basis of my convic- 
tion that Mr. Gates politicized intelligence analysis and is responsi- 
ble for an overall degradation of the analytical process. 

During a period when American policymakers deserved and de- 
manded honest and unbiased analysis about Soviet policy in the 
third world, I believe they instead received distorted studies. Trag- 
ically, these studies became the foundation upon which executive 
and legislative branches deliberated momentous foreign policy 
issues. Unfortunately for the CIA, another result has been the con- 
tinued exodus of many good Sovietologists, and the loss an espirit 
de corps that can only exist in a culture devoted to the highest 
standards of excellence. 

Senator METZENBAUM. Can you bring the mike a little closer? 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Yes. 

Chairman Boren. A little closer. You almost have to put it 
within 2 or 3 inches of your mouth or it won’t pick up very well. 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. Let me be clear. I am here today at your re- 
quest. As you may know, I walked away from this mess nearly two 
years ago and I moved to Connecticut this summer. 

I find the re-examination of old scars and the publicity surround- 
ing these hearings personally difficult. Until several weeks ago, I 
had expected someone else would be testifying in this seat. So I 
hope you understand that I am not motivated by some overwhelm- 
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ing desire to bad mouth the Central Intelligence Agency or anyone 
personally. 

When I left the Agency, I did not write a book, nor go to the 
media, nor did I solicit this Committee. And I do not intend to talk 
to the media after these hearings. 

I find the prospect of re-hashing these painful and embarrassing 
memories over and over again too nauseating. Nor do I wish to bad 
mouth the Agency in general. There are still too many people 
there whom I respect a great deal. In fact, I take comfort in the 
offers of support I have received from a number of analysts, young 
and not so young, who have offered their support to me. But they 
do not feel that they are at the liberty themselves to talk before 

ou. 

I also believe that my perspective is somewhat different from 
other witnesses, that from the lowest rung on the totem pole. As an 
analyst in the trenches I experienced, observed, and participated in 
the analytical process from the beginning to the end. While I am 
not always able to speak of direct contacts with Mr. Gates, I can 
speak to the times when his name was invoked and the perceptions 
of those who felt the impact of his influence. 

I would not characterize these perceptions as stemming from 

either the sour grapes of analysts who did not always get their 
views accepted, or from jealousy over Mr. Gates’ rapid rise to 
senior management. I think such accusations are unfounded and 
make it all too convenient to dismiss what I and many still in the 
agency believe is a real credibility problem. 
» Such perceptions stem from the belief that the analyst credo to 
seek the truth was violated. That rigorous and judicial weighing of 
raw*intelligence no longer mattered. That our integrity was com- 
promised. 

I believe in the oversight process and it was with a sense of obli- 
gation to you, to myself, and to my friends still at the agency that I 
accepted your request to testify. 

I am convinced that whatever the outcome of these hearings, if 
they serve to sensitize this Committee, senior Agency management, 
and the Intelligence Community in general to the greater need for 
intellectual honesty and analytical rigor and to how easily these 
values can be lost in the daily compromises of Washington debate, 
then believe that these hearings will have been a success. - 

Much of what I describe in my written testimony which speaks 
primarily to the impact and the atmosphere surrounding this issue, 
resulted as much from careless and perhaps potentially deliberate 
inattention to the maintenance of a culture devoted to truth as it 
did from a calculated effort to advance views known to be consist- 
ent with the preconceptions of senior policy makers. 

When an unsubstantiated 7th floor rationale did not appear to be 
the result of policy bias, it appeared the result of a bureaucratic 
reflex, discarding difficult analytical rigor and playing it safe by 
only worst-casing the Soviet. policy. I do not believe one can be seen 
as less troubling than the other. Together they continue to contrib- 
ute to a culture of fear and cynicism among front line analysts. 
Solving one, without solving the other, solves nothing. . 

There was and apparently still is an atmosphere of intimidation 
in the Office of Soviet Analysis. Many, including myself, hold the 
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view that Mr. Gates had certain people removed because of their 
consistent unwillingness to comply with his analytical line. Even 
today, | am aware of a perception in SOVA that managers could 
risk their positions if they are not sufficiently pliant. ‘ 

There were times when insufficient evidence was irrelevant as 
long as a judgment was consistent with what Mr. Gates wanted. As 
in the case of the 1985 Iran estimate memorandum to holders. That 
this had tragic consequences, I cite Mr. Gates’ testimony to the 
Senator Foreign Relations Committee. On January 21, 1987, Mr. 
Gates said, and I quote, “It is our understanding that this 
threat”—referring to the Soviet Union—‘“was in fact one of the 
animating factors in the Administration’s decision to sell arms to 
the Iranians.” There were heavy handed and underhanded efforts 
to reverse or to impose analytical conclusions not reflected by re- 
gional offices’ analyses, or to misrepresent the DDI’s view as the 
DI’s view or the Intelligence Community’s view. This is not what I 
would call editing. Nor was it the suppression of dissent. As I recall 
the dissent was located on the 7th floor, not in the regional offices. 

There was the bitter disappointment that no one in CIA who was 
aware of, or involved in the arms sales to so-called Iranian moder- 
ates, ever bothered to ask the Office of Near East and South Asian 
Analysis about these so-called moderates, who they were, or how 
reliable they might be. Instead, they recklessly relied on informa- 
tion from people with dubious motives. Why were you spending so 
much of our tax payers dollars on expanding the DI’s budget to in- 
crease personnel, education, and training, money for contracts, and 
money for travel, when the appropriate DI office was not even 
going to be consulted in such critical matters as who these so-called 
moderates were? 

I also do not understand how a separate channel for finished in- 
telligence could bypass the Office of Near East South Asian Analy- 
sis during this period, without compromising he integrity of the Di- 
rectorate of Intelligence. And certainly the perception is that that 
compromise was done for political purposes. 

There was the unambiguous signal sent when Mr. Gates stormed 
down into an analyst’s office, criticizing a paper he had written 
that said economic sanctions against Libya were unlikely to be ef- 
fective. The analyst’s justification was that the value of Libyan 
crude is so high that they could always sell their oil on the open 
market; therefore economic sanctions were not likely to inhibit Qa- 
dhafi’s actions. In front of not only an analyst, but in front of a 
branch in a division, Mr. Gates yelled, how can you say this when 
this is inconsistent with Administration policy. 

Moreover, the use of alternative scenarios, often cited as an ana- 
lytical innovation of Mr. Gates, were believed by many in SOVA to 
have become a perverted forum for unsubstantiated postulations 
rather than an honest quest to explain inconsistencies in evidence. 

I can speak most directly to the 1985 Iran estimate and my per- 
ception that it was an example of politicization in two cases. One— 
and we didn’t know this at the time—there was a memo written by 
the NIO for NESA to the NSC that laid out the justification for 
selling arms to Iran on the basis of a race between the United 
States and Soviet Union. The memo stated that whoever got there 
first would win everything, that the Soviets had all the cards, and 
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that this risk was quite likely in 1985. And I think the timing of 
that memo with the coming out of the estimate and the fact that 
the estimate did not reflect the views below the.7th floor is an ex- 
ample. 

Two, after the Iran-Contra hearings became public, I was asked 
to go back and provide for Mr. Gates’ testimony on what analysis 
had been done in SOVA regarding Soviet/Iranian relations. I went 
back to 1980, the period of the revolution. I just simply reported— 
we had this paper that said X and this paper that said Y and it is 
clear that there was a line beginning—my recollections around 
1982—that the Soviet position toward Iran had considerably tough- 
ened. It was getting tougher in 1985 and while the door was not 
closed, we could not believe the statement that the Soviets viewed 
Iran as an area of major opportunity in 1985 was sustainable by 
the evidence. 

This compilation was sent up and then was not used in Mr. 
Gates’ testimony on this question. That precipitated a memoran- 
dum for the record to just make clear what SOVA’s analysis was. I 
believe our analysis was misrepresented in his testimony because 
there was a line that you could document on what the Office of 
Soviet Analysis was saying and there was a major swerve in the 
May ’85 estimate. And I don’t think that was appropriately reflect- 
ed in the answer to the question we were given to answer. 

I believe that the atmosphere has worsened over the last couple 
of years. The nature of politicization has become more blatant and 
I think the analysis more cynical. As bed as things might have 
been in the old Third World Division, I do not believe I have ever 
heard such a bitter cry for greater integrity than I have heard re- 
cently coming from my colleagues in SOVA. And here I would urge 
you to consult some of the recent Managerial Advisory Group sur- 
veys. They are called MAG surveys on the Office of Soviet Analy- 
sis. And I can relate one anecdote to you that there is a perception 
that maybe the office would do better to hire more secretaries and 
get rid of the analysts, because secretaries take better dictation. 

I think this is reflective of a very sick atmosphere. And that is 
one of the reasons I feel compelled to talk to you about it. 

I cannot emphasize enough that these experiences were upset- 
ting, particularly so because they ran counter to what the agency 
was teaching the people in analyst courses. I can testify that what 
I saw going on in the office was not what I was taught by the 
agency itself as to the role of analysis, the role of the analyst to 
wei evidence. There was a wide chasm between principals and 
reality. 

I think they were also frightening experiences. Because the fear 
of being accused or being labeled a Soviet apologist sharply inhibit- 
ed analytical initiative and bureaucratic assertiveness. I under- 
stand that you have heard from other witnesses that in the early 
1980’s the 7th floor believed SOVA had too benign a view of the 
USSR, which they were trying to correct. 

I believe these statements—that there was too benign a view and 
that it needed correcting—confirms that the 7th floor was imposing 
its own biases on analysis. I heard terms such as soft on the Sovi- 
ets, and Soviet apologists thrown in certain people’s direction and 
in an environment such as CIA’s where employees must pass a 
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polygraph question about their loyalty to the United States, that 
can be an extremely inhibiting managerial tool. 

I believe SOVA’s foreign policy analysts represented a critical 
mass of some of the best and most perceptive Sovietologist$ that no 
university could match. Though they often debated the interpreta- 
tion of evidence, they were seeing cracks, tensions and weaknesses 
in Moscow’s third world policy. I recall as an analyst myself on 
Soviet foreign policy in the Middle East being constantly amazed 
by evidence that indicated how little influence the Soviets had in 
this region given their high point in the early 1970s. 

In 1985, a GSA-15 senior analyst and a visiting scholar in-resi- 
dence were asked to do an appraisal of the USSR’s performance in 
the Third World. When they presented their research of various in- 
dicators such as aid, advisors, out of area sea days, the paper was 
killed. By this time—in 1985—there was already this legacy of per- 
ception that SOVA was too soft on Soviet policy, so I think it was 
understandable why that paper was killed at the time. Moreover in 
1986, Mr. Gates, suspecting that Soviet assistance in the Third 
World was increasing, asked SOVA to examine the issue over a 
weekend. When figures were collected they indicated that at best 
the Soviets were holding even and in some cases the figures were 
declining. I was told by the person involved in the project that 
when Mr. Gates received the paper, he threw it away and said he 
didn’t want to see it again. 

The Soviets themselves were keenly aware that they could no 
longer sustain the burdens of their empire. They saw their own 
weaknesses and vulnerabilities and that is why we got new think- 
ing in Soviet foreign policy in the mid-80s. And glasnost proved the 
Soviets saw much of their foreign policy as a net loss, and not 
worth the benefits they were getting. The decisions to deploy SS- 
20’s in Europe to invade Afghanistan and to subsidize other dis- 
credited regimes in the third world were publicly criticized in the 
Soviet media and in the parliament. I think it is a pathetic shame 
that analysts had this story to tell in 1985 and 1986, but could not 
get it out. 

I think it is even more shameful because this was not just some 
academic debating society of a bunch of Sovietologists, it was the 
US government and our audience was U.S. policymakers at the 
highest levels. 

I think the CIA in the 80s lacked a sense of where it was. While I 
suspect that Mr. Gates genuinely held the views that he publicly 
espoused about the Soviet Union and was probably eager to sup- 
port the late Director Casey’s views, I also think that he was too 
busy looking backward, fighting the agency’s critics of the 70s 
rather than asking the pertinent questions of where is the Soviet 
Union now and where is it going tomorrow. 

While commentators have characterized much of the 1980s as a 
search for simple answers, I do not believe you or US policymakers 
in the Executive branch deserved simple analysis. You are entitled 
to a realistic appraisal of Soviet policy, one that exposed limita- 
tions as well as threats. I know of no one in SOVA or elsewhere in 
the agency who refused or would refuse to examine any given intel- 
ligence question, provided they were allowed to come to a conclu- 
sion without prejudice. But the atmosphere in SOVA was political- 
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ly charged. We were all keenly aware of what Mr. Gates and the 
DCI were saying publicly about Soviet policy in the third world, 
most of which was at variance with the intelligence. Not only could 
we feel Mr. Gates’ contempt, we could sense his party line. I don’t 
believe anyone in SOVA was a Soviet apologist, but the atmos- 
phere created by all of his made SOVA an extremely difficult place 
to work in. 

Because his views were so public, I believe Mr. Gates had a spe- 
cial obligation to uphold and protect the integrity of CIA’s analysis. 
His objectivity never came through. Moreover, I believe he had an 
obligation to clearly distinguish his personal views from the 
Agency or the Intelligence Community’s views. As his cover memo 
in the papal assassination attempt indicates, this didn’t happen. 
The degree to which he neglected to maintain a clear and unswerv- 
ing commitment to analytical rigor and objectively for the DI and 
his failure to reconcile this view once it became known to him— 
which I believe was at least by one of the IG reports on SOVA— 
suggests that there was a lack of wisdom not becoming of a DCI. 

The means by which this politicization occurred is not readily 
documented. There is little paper to evidence the continual and 
subtle pressures applied to analysts to make them comply. Because 
it is virtually impossible to collect a paper trail, evidence quickly 
becomes one person’s word against another’s. But let me suggest to 
you that politicization is like fog. Though you cannot hold it in 
your hands, or nail it to a wall, it does exist, it is real, and it does 
affect people’s behavior. 

The pervasiveness of people’s perception that analysis was and 
still is politicized as a result of Mr. Gates’ influence, and the accu- 
mulation over time of incidents where it is charged to have oc- 
curred, lends tremendous credibility to your concerns here today. 

No one is accusing Mr. Gates of politicizing every Soviet issue 
that came across his desk, but I do believe that there are sufficient 
instances of politicization to raise serious doubts. I also know that 
many analysts out at Langley today are pleading to you primarily 
for a higher standard of excellence and integrity. Thus, the ques- 
tions are how many instances are acceptable, and is the detrimen- 
tal impact that this has on the integrity and the health of an insti- 
tution acceptable. If it’s not acceptable, do you want this problem 
solved by the person who is believed responsible for creating it in 
the first place. I believe these too are the burdens of your decision, 
and I hope to exhaust all of your questions as you seek to under- 
stand. And I genuinely thank you for asking. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you very much for your testimony and 
for being with us tonight. I appreciate it very much. Mr. Ford, I 
believe we had you scheduled to be the next speaker. Will you 
begin by telling us a little bit about your professional background 
and experience, refreshing our memories of that as you commence 
your testimony. 

Mr. Forp. After I was born in a log cabin. [General laughter. ] 

Chairman Boren. I’ve changed my slogan in politics from youth, 
vigor and enthusiasm to maturity and experience. You’ve got to be 
flexible on these matters. 
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TESTIMONY OF HAROLD FORD, FORMER DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 
1 NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE COUNCIL 


Mr. Forp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I welcome the opportunity 
to modify my prepared statement which you have. In fact, I’m 
going to depart quite a bit from it so you can tear it up. I make 
these changes in the light of the testimonies and the facts and the 
depositions that have appeared since I wrote that statement two 
weeks ago, and in the light of further conversations I’ve had during 
this interim period with additional CIA colleagues. My remarks 
here today, however, are wholly and totally my own. 

First a word about where I’m coming from and about my knowl- 
edge of Bob Gates. Following service as a naval officer in World 
War I]—that’s World War II. [General laughter. ] 

And a freshly won Ph.D. in graduate work, I joined the CIA in 
1950. I served there in Operations including a tour as a chief of a 
major station abroad. I was also an analyst of intelligence for some 
years and a manager of intelligence for many years. I’ve also been 
a critic of intelligence including four years duty with this Commit- 
tee, at which time I was the senior staffer concentrating on intelli- 
gence analysis. That was from the Committee’s inception in 1976 
until 1980 when CIA asked me to come back. Now in semi-retire- 
ment, I’ve been a lecturer on intelligence analysis at the Defense 
Intelligence College. I am an historian of intelligence with the CIA 
part time, ard I am an outside author and lecturer on intelligence 
analysis, including a national prize winning monograph on intelli- 
gence estimating, which I will not ask to be put into the record. 

I served four years in CIA’s DO and four years in their DI, but 
most of my Agency duty concerned the national estimates busi- 
ness—first in the old Office of National Estimates, and then with 
its successor the present National Intelligence Council known as 
the N-I-C or the NIC, where my last duty was that of Acting Chair- 
man and from which I retired on 3 September 1986, just in time, 
for reasons of health. I honestly didn’t have a clue about all these 
things going on down the hall. My friends told me I got out just in 

time. That was early September of ’86, for reasons of health. 

Discerning what is the skewing of intelligence—— 

Chairman Boren. I notice you left out one item in your biogra- 
phy and that is that you were once professor to Mr. Tenet. But 
many of us would understand why you chose to omit that. 

Mr. Forp. Well, you win a few and you lose a few. [General 
laughter. ] 

And as Charlie Brown once said, gee, wouldn’t that be great. 

Discerning what is the skewing of intelligence and what is not is 
a very tricky business, but from my four decades of experience in 
and around intelligence I think I can help the Committee thread 
its way through the differing kinds of pressure which Bob Gates 
did or did not bring on intelligence analysis. 

It is my view, in short, that some of his pressures were justified 
as he sought to sharpen analysis and its usefulness to decision 
makers. Secondly, that some of the pressures he brought simply re- 
flected differing professional judgments, and some of the allega- 
tions that he skewed intelligence analysis doubtless have arisen 
from analysts whose pride was damaged by his revisions. 
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Thirdly, however, as I am prepared to discuss at greater length, 
it is my view, based on the confidence of CIA officers whose abili- 
ties and character I respect, that other of Bob Gates’ pressures 
have clearly gone beyond professional bounds and do constitute a 
skewing of intelligence. 

I first met Bob Gates in 1980 when I returned to the CIA from 
this Committee. I had some contact with him, on and off, for some 
three years. Then considerably more contact with him after he 
became Chairman of the NIC in 1983, at which time I was one of 
his National Intelligence Officers—the title was NIO at large, 
seized mostly with global issues. I had still more contact with him 
from January to September 1986, during which time he was my im- 
mediate superior, first as his senior deputy in the NIC and then 
after he became the DDCI in April when I succeeded him as Chair- 
man of the NIC in an acting capacity. During those months of 1986 
we saw quite a bit of one another on questions of personnel, proce- 
dure and substance. In many of those meetings Director Casey was 
also present. Many of my other meetings with Bob Gates were one 
on one. Our relationship throughout was cooperative. He awarded 
me increasing responsibility, and he and Mr. Casey awarded me 
the National Intelligence Distinguished medal, which is the highest 
such award for non-operational performance—non-operational in 
the field performance. 

During my relationship with Bob Gates, I admired his efforts to 
make intelligence estimates shorter, sharper and more relevant to 
the needs of our policymaking consumers. As I say in my prepared 
statement—as I said, during those eight months of 1986, I recall no 
instance where he tried to skew the NIC’s intelligence analysis in 
any way. Regarding pre-1986 months in the NIC, however, I would 
modify that earlier prepared statement to indicate that I now know 
that Bob Gates did lean heavily on the Iran-Iraq estimate in 1985, 
insisting on his own views and discouraging dissent. In 1985 I was 
not in that particular loop. I have some knowledge of that 1985 es- 
timate, however, and of subsequent and more correct Iran-Iraq esti- 
mates prepared in 1986 when I was in the loop, and we backed 
away from what Mr. Goodman called a 1985 swerve. I am prepared 
to testify at greater length concerning those Iran estimates if you 
so desire. Also, I am prepared to clarify and to correct some of the 
testimony you have received concerning the famous or infamous es- 
timate on the Soviets and international terrorism in 1981 and on 
the Mexican estimate in 1984—with both of which I was closely as- 
sociated. 

Now in summing up I have some very difficult things to say, but 
I feel I must say them. In brief, my message is that I think it will 
be a mistake to confirm Bob Gates as DCI. This is a difficult task 
for me in part because I am still a part-time employee of the CIA. 
It is also a painful task for me. It is painful to be negative about 
someone who has been my colleague—a relationship where there 
was no bad blood whatsoever between us—a supervisor who was 
good to me. Furthermore, Bob Gates is extremely able and has had 
clearly a unique experience at both ends of intelligence production 
and consumption. For me this is a case of conflicting loyalties. As 
an indebted colleague, I should loyally support his candidacy. But I 
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also have loyalties to the Agency and to our country’s need to have 
DCls of the finest make-up possible. 

I know I am not as well known as the witnesses who have urged 
this Committee to confirm Bob Gates, but I do bring certain cre- 
dentials as someone still in the intelligence analysis business, who 
has been there longer than any other officer I know—someone who 
has had the pleasure of knowing and working for DCIs of stature— 
General Bedell Smith, Alan Dulles, John McCone, Dick Helms— 
and someone who has been awarded respect within CIA, within 
this Committee years ago—and in the outside world of scholarship 
in the fields of international affairs, of intelligence, and of ethics 
and public affairs. I’ve written and spoken in all these areas. 

Why then do I volunteer my belief that Bob Gates should not be 
confirmed? Several scores, very briefly. First, my views on the 
nomination have become more critical since the confirmation hear- 
ings began. I’ve become more critical because of the depositions, 
the documents and the testimonies that have come to light. And 
I’m including in that that of Tom Polgar whose detailed knowledge 
of the Iran-Contra record should be considered I think with respect. 

Secondly, because of the testimony of Bob Gates himself. For me, 
the word that captures his testimony is clever. The forgetfulness of 
this brilliant officer—he of photographic memory—does not to me 
wholly instill confidence. 

Thirdly, to develop the finest U.S. intelligence possible, the DCI 
Gates would have to attract and recruit the best brains in the 
country. I fear he would have some difficulty doing so because 
many would shy away from serving a DCI about whom some seri- 
ous questions had been raised. 

Fourthly, there should also be reservations about Bob Gates’ ana- 
lytical style and judgment. Over the years, the best analytical re- 
sults in U.S. intelligence has resulted when the DCI attracted the 
best analytical talent he could find, then listened to those judg- 
ments—ground in his own judgments and then presented their col- 
lective views to the senior policymakers. Many will share my view 
that Bob Gates has often depended too much on his own individual 
analytic judgments, especially on questions of political analysis, 
and has ignored or scorned the views of others who did not accord 
with his own. This would be okay if he were all seeing. He has not 
been. Most importantly, he has been wrong on the central analytic 
target of the past few years—the probable fortunes of the USSR 
and the Soviet European bloc. He was wrong concerning the Soviet 
threat to Iran in 1985. Overly certain earlier that the Soviets ran 
international terrorism. Overly certain that the sky would fall if 
we did not bomb Nicaragua—we didn’t and it didn’t. And this is to 
say nothing of the wisdom of his recommendation that we use 
bombing in Nicaragua. To me, the U.S.A. deserves a DCI whose 
analytic batting average is better than that, especially if that DCI 
tends to force his judgments on CIA and the intelligence communi- 
ty, and especially at a time when U-‘S. intelligence and U.S. policy 
face a far more complex world than the one we have known. 

Lastly, I have some hesitancy concerning Bob Gates’ determina- 
tion to be a fiercely independent voice of U.S. intelligence. I agree 
with Admiral Inman’s testimony that there will not necessarily be 
dancing in the streets in CIA if Bob Gates becomes DCI. I do feel, 
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however, that Admiral Inman may have left a mistaken impression 
with this Committee—that the reason CIA senior analysts and offi- 
cers might not wholly welcome a DCI Gates is because they are 
simply set in their ways and wouldn’t want to change. 

I would stress that there is another element present among them 
which deserves emphasis. And that is the strong tradition among 
older CIA officers who laid stress upon the need for integrity of 
judgment. A generation of officers raised on the need for strict in- 
‘dependence of judgment—of a premium on telling it like it is, so 
going where the evidence takes one, and then candidly so telling 
the policymakers, whether they find such judgments congenial or 
not—the aim being to enlighten them about the true shape of the 
world, not to please them or to cater to their preconceptions. 

I do not see Bob Gates as a strong example of that tradition. For 
U.S. intelligence to be worth its keep, worth all the money, talent 
and effort involved, we citizens must be confident that a DCI will 
independently and fiercely stand his ground with his boss, the 
President, in cases where their views might differ on the particular 
intelligence judgment at hand. In my view, which I’m sure many 
CIA officers share, there would not be such confidence concerning 
the Bob Gates who served in CIA. And it seems to me it would be 
even more difficult for him to develop such fierce independent in- 
tegrity of judgment and action now after having been a close key 
member of the President’s policymaking team for some years. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for permitting me to make this com- 
ment. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you very much, Mr. Ford. We appreci- 
ate your testimony very much. I have forgotten whether it was Mr. 
Gershwin or Mr. MacEachin who was to go next. All right, Mr. 
Gershwin, we’ll proceed with your testimony. Again, we appreciate 
you staying over this evening to be with us at this time. 


TESTIMONY OF LAWRENCE GERSHWIN, NATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE OFFICER, FOR STRATEGIC PROGRAMS 


Mr. GERSHWIN. Just a couple of notes on my background. I have 
been at the Central Intelligence Agency for ten years. October 1981 
is when I showed up. I’ve been in the same job all that time as a 
National Intelligence Officer for Strategic Programs. Before that I 
worked at the Pentagon and before that at the Rand Corporation 
also on issues of Soviet Strategic Forces. I have a Ph.D in Physics 
from the University of California at Berkeley. 

Just a couple of comments before I go into my prepared state- 
ment. A remark was made by Mr. Goodman earlier that the DCI 
and, I’m not sure if he meant Bob Gates, but in any case, there 
wasn’t a lot if interest in Soviet strategic programs. These guys 
were all focused on the third world and foreign policy and things 
like that. That’s just flat out wrong. And I know first hand from 
my work with those—the DCI and Bob Gates—that they were ex- 
tremely interested in strategic programs—so was Admiral Inman, 
so was John McMahon, and we spent a great deal of time on that. 
There were many issues: Arms control, the Soviet strategic force 
build up of the late 70’s, early 80’s. It wasn’t just because of the 
SDI program. It was because it was a real problem and everyone 
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knew that. And I must say that what I have heard described about 
Bob Gates in terms of the Third World, the political area and so on 
and the DCI, Bill Casey, has nothing to do whatsoever with the 
world I saw in strategic forces where these people were extremely 
fair, extremely interested, where the analytic process worked very 
well. I know that from my own experience, and I’m not aware of 
any serious charge anywhere that any of the analysts in the strate- 
gic forces area had any problem with Bob Gates other than his 
being a tough reviewer and with Bill Casey, I’d certainly be happy 
to go into more detail on that, but at least in the area that I’ve 
been responsible for, that world does not resemble the world that I 
heard Mr. Goodman describe. 

I worked closely with Bob Gates from 1981 to 1989 in all of his 
various roles. His standard for quality work and the need to lay out 
the evidential basis for judgments and estimates were commenda- 
ble, and I supported those fully. He could be a sharp critic of work 
that in some way did not fully deal with or neglected key available 
evidence, or work that did not lay out the assumptions leading to 
its conclusions. Thus, he was a tough reviewer and everyone knew 
it, but I believe that he was fair. 

His efforts to impose higher standards of quality on the reports 
issued by the Directorate of Intelligence and by the National Intel- 
ligence Council gave, in my view, a very positive boost to the credi- 
bility of the intelligence product we provided throughout the 1980s 
to the Executive branch and to the Congress. At least in the area I 
am familiar with, the strategic forces, the finished products of the 
National Intelligence Council and the Director of Intelligence were 
prepared and produced in a highly professional manner with com- 
plete integrity, and were perceived as objective and balanced by 
policy consumers who held a wide range of views. 

Having been intimately involved in this process, I am confident 
that there is no basis for any allegation that either Bob Gates, or 
anyone else, sought to distort intelligence judgments in the area of 
Soviet strategic forces and strategic defenses suit the desires of the 
policy community. And I have a number of examples to the con- 
trary if anyone thought that those were true. Nor did he or anyone 
else within the Intelligence Community try to override the views of 
the Intelligence Community analysts.in these areas. National Intel- 
ligence Estimates on strategic forces are written by first laying out 
all the details. After extensive review and coordination by the In- 
telligence Community analysts, then we prepare the Key Judg- 
ments and Summary—including those issues we judge to be of the 
greatest significance to policy officials. This is a bottom-up ap- 
proach, in which the judgments result from the analytic effort, 
rather than a top-down approach where the judgments are first for- 
mulated and then the supporting analysis is written. 

In my view, the approach we use on these types of estimates 
guarantees the most objective judgments, fully consistent with the 
evidence. We never had a situation where Bob Gates either stated 
or implied how he would like to see our judgments come out, before 
we gave him the Community’s views. Sometimes he would ask for 
clarification or amplification, or suggest that the section for high- 
est policy officials was too long or too complicated, and he was very 
comfortable with and promoted the presentation of multiple, alter- 
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native views in these Estimates—including views from his own Di- 
rectorate of Intelligence when he was Chairman of the National In- 
telligence Council. This desire to display the various views in the 
Community, in fact, has been characteristic of all of the DCls, 
DDCIs and Chairmen of the National Intelligence Council under 
whom I have served for ten years. 

The ultimate purpose of our work in preparing judgments on 
Soviet strategic forces is to support the needs of our many consum- 
ers. As you well know, I have often briefed Congressional commit- 
tees and staffs, as well as policy officials at all levels in the Execu- 
tive Branch. We who are responsible for formulating and present- 
ing our intelligence judgments are well aware of the impact our 
judgments can have on policy and U.S. force acquisition consider- 
ations. We often receive recommendations from outside the Intelli- 
gence Community on research projects that are needed to assist the 
decision making process. We are highly responsive to these re- 
quests because our work is not done as an academic exercise—it is 
done to support the needs of our consumers. 

Under Bob Gates’ leadership and encouragement, we all made 
new concerted efforts to meet with policy officials to ascertain their 
intelligence needs, and then to brief these officials on the results of 
our work. We often listen to criticisms of our analysis or our judg- 
ments from policy officials, as might be expected. And some of 
those criticisms were very intense. Policymakers, however, often 
have useful insights based on their personal interactions and expe- 
rience. Where valid points are raised, we might go back and re-ex- 
amine our work, even improve it sometimes. 

However, this type of interaction with policymakers is not politi- 
cization of intelligence. None of us should be so confident of our 
work that we refuse to consider the views of those who differ with 
us, whether they are within the Intelligence Community or outside 
of it. Note that Bob Gates, as Director of Intelligence, strongly en- 
couraged closer links to the academic community and the business 
community as a way to get more inputs for the intelligence prod- 
ucts and more external review of our analysis. 

Clearly, each of us responsible for the production of intelligence 
must have the integrity to resist any pressure to modify intelli- 
gence analysis or judgments because the views are inconvenient or 
even apparently undermine a particular policy effort. In my area 
of Soviet strategic forces, I am confident that we have never al- 
lowed our judgments to be influenced by such political consider- 
ations, and we have had the full support of Bob Gates and others 
in maintaining the integrity of our process. 

Let me now address the circumstances leading up to the speech 
by Mr. Gates in November 1986 called The Soviets and SDI. From 
the 1970s on, Soviet efforts in ballistic missile defense and directed 
energy weapons research have been major topics for our classified 
collection and analysis. The possibility of a Soviet technological 
breakthrough involving directed energy weapons has been noted all 
along. I remember explicitly highlighting that in my first NIE pub- 
lished in 1982. The topic has been treated for many years as a high 
priority for collection because of our major uncertainties about the 
technical achievements and programs and plans associated with 
the strong Soviet effort. Because of the high interest in these 
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issues, we published an NIE in 1982 on the Soviet ballistic missile 
defense program that laid out all the evidence in extraordinary 
detail. The Soviet potential for deployment of a widespread ABM 
system was also an arms control compliance concern, so that there 
was tremendous demand for information and intelligence judg- 
ments on these issues. 

With the announcement of the U.S. SDI program in 1983, there 
was even greater interest in the Soviet programs and potential 
Soviet responses to the U.S. program. We continued to devote con- 
siderable research and analysis effort and coverage in my NIEs to 
those topics, as well as throughout the Intelligence Community. We 
participated in the preparation of Joint Net Assessments on strate- 
gic forces with the Secretary of Defense in 1983 and 1985 in which 
detailed comparisons were made of the U.S. and Soviet strategic de- 
fense programs. In 1985 DCI Casey asked me to prepare a publica- 
tion on Soviet ballistic missile defense, drawing on all of our coordi- 
nated intelligence work, that he could provide to the President. He 
was concerned that the totality of the Soviet effort was not coming 
through in our routine annual NIEs. Furthermore, we published an 
NIE on Soviet responses to SDI in 1986, which took note of the, 
again, of the extensive Soviet strategic defensive program. 

That’s the classified background to that speech. The major initia- 
tive in the early 1980s to provide unclassified information on Soviet 
military forces, including strategic defenses, came from the Penta- 
gon in the form of the annual publication Soviet Military Power. 

By late 1984, the various officials of the Executive Branch were 
asking for more unclassified information on Soviet strategic de- 
fenses that could be used with the public because the Soviets were 
carrying out an aggressive public campaign against the U.S. SDI 
program and would not admit to any such activities of their own. 
By early 1985, these requests were increasing. 

In addition, members of the Legislative Branch were urging the 
Administration to declassify the findings of our National Intelli- 
gence Estimate on Soviet strategic forces, NIE 11-3/8. Bob Gates 
and I testified together in open session in June 1985 on that NIE, 
in the process providing a great deal of declassified material on 
Soviet strategic defenses. 

In March 1985, one of CIA’s analysts, who had been providing in- 
telligence support on Soviet directed-energy weapons research to 
U.S. policy officials, prepared on unclassified piece on these Soviet 
programs. This piece, the so-called CIA White Paper, was sent by 
Bob Gates, at the time the Deputy Director for Intelligence, to the 
White House, State, and Defense for their use in public discussion. 

In June 1985, Ambassador Paul Nitze gave a speech entitled 
“SDI, the Soviet Program,” in which he drew heavily from the CIA 
White Paper. In October 1985, the Defense Department and the De- 
partment of State published an unclassified report entitled “Soviet 
Strategic Defense Programs,” which drew on the CIA paper as well 
as providing a great deal more on Soviet defensive programs. 

The 1986 edition of Soviet Military Power, published in March 
1986, used much of this new material in amplifying its: discussion 
of Soviet strategic defenses. 

Despite all of these publications and speeches, it was still the 
case that in the fall of 1986 the national debate on the U.S. SDI 
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program was not taking much note of the Soviet strategic defense 
efforts. I think it was in this context that you have to look at Bob 
Gates’ November 1986 speech, in which he reiterated the Soviet ef- 
forts and noted the Soviet desire to kill the U.S. program, in part 
because they may have believed we could accomplish the goals of 
the program. < 

Giving such a speech, I believe, is a legitimate role for a senior 
intelligence officer in support of U.S. policy, so long as the intelli- 
gence is not skewed and sources and methods are not compromised. 

My own role in the preparation of the speech was primarily as a 
reviewer, although I had spoken with Bob many times about the 
issues reflected in that speech. I received a draft of the speech 
about two weeks prior to its delivery. It was customary for NIOs 
and other senior officers to see copies of drafts of speeches that had 
material in our area in order to make sure it was unclassified and 
to provide advice on the content of the speech. 

My inputs, which he mostly accepted, were of that type. In some 
cases, I suggested that the wording be modified to conform precise- 
ly to the testimony that he and I had given in 1985, or that some 
unclassified judgments be updated. In other cases, I made technical 
fixes to make sure that the material was consistent with our classi- 
fied judgments. 

I was supportive of his statements and gave him some sugges- 
tions on the ideas that the Soviets were seeking to preserve an ad- 
vantage in strategic defenses, which everyone agreed they had, and 
that the Soviets were fearful that we could achieve the goals of our 
SDI program. 

In summary, the speech accurately reflected our intelligence 
analysis and judgments at the time as well as being fully consistent 
with the other unclassified material that was available. [Deleted.] 

The material that was in that speech was based on what we had 
already published in the community. It was most assuredly not a 
driver of our intelligence judgments, nor did it affect our judg- 
ments in subsequent classified publications. Rather, any changes 
that took place in our classified judgments in 1987, 1988 and 
beyond were based on new evidence and analysis, not on unclassi- 
fied statements. 

The CIA assists other agencies in the publication of unclassified 
intelligence information on various subjects, including Soviet mili- 
tary issues, and that has been a long-standing tradition. On occa- 
sion, the CIA has prepared an entire document for publication by 
others. I think it was entirely appropriate in 1985, therefore, for 
the CIA to prepare the White Paper on Soviet directed-energy pro- 
grams, just as I think it has been appropriate for the CIA to col- 
laborate with the Defense Department ‘in the preparation of Soviet 
Military Power and to be forward-leaning in providing a new un- 
classified writeup for that publication on some important issue. 

Our key concerns are to make sure that the sources and methods 
are protected and to make sure that the material is an accurate 
and consistent reflection of our classified judgments. We have 
worked hard at this, and I believe we have been successful. 

You also asked for my perspective on the May 12, 1987, memo- 
randum from DDI Kerr to the Chairman of the National Intelli- 
gence Council on the integrity and objectivity of National Foreign 
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Intelligence Estimates. Having been an NIO for ten years, I feel 
qualified to judge that the process of producing National Intelli- 
gence Estimates has been carried out with very high integrjty and 
objectivity on the part of the NIOs, the Chairman of the National 
Intelligence Council, and the DCI and DDCI. 

There are always improvements that can be made in how this 
process works and in the quality and utility of our work. Kerr’s 
memo provides various suggestions for how this can be done, some 
of which I agree with, some of which I differ with. For example, I 
disagree with the memo on the specific recommendations regarding 
the role of an NIO in the process. I would be happy to go into 
detail if we need to. 

In the last several years, the National Intelligence Council has 
taken a number of steps to improve the process and the product. 
We have created new types of publications in an effort to be more 
responsive to the need of policymakers. I should note that we have 
always stressed the importance of representing multiple views in 
these estimates and not stifling dissent. 

Those of you who are familiar with my work and that of other 
NIOs know how conscientious we are in representing alternative 
views in our written products as well as our briefings. I should note 
that we often have to encourage the formulation of alternative 
views when we become aware of differences on some key issues, 
and we assist agencies in expressing their views so the policy 
reader understands the differences and the reasons for them. 

Just as a note, I suspect that in this area there is a lot. to be said 
for agencies that are sometimes unwilling to express their own al- 
ternative views, for whatever reasons, and the importance of the 
NIOs themselves in ferreting out those views and, if they are 
deemed important enough to bother somebody with, trying to help 
those agencies say it in a way that’s actually intelligible and useful 
to the policy process. 

These are judgment calls, and that’s what we are paid to do, 
rather than to just simply staple it all together, and that is a very 
important role and I think some of the issues that we have heard 
discussed fall into that area. 

Nevertheless, as noted in Kerr’s memo, we always need to work 
hard and probably harder to make sure that no agency’s views are 
submerged or glossed over by reaching sloppy or ambiguous judg- 
ments that people can live with—and that is a perennial problem 
for us to try to make sure that people aren’t just living with it be- 
cause it doesn’t say anything and that we have something sharp to 
say and, if necessary, a sharp alternative view to go with it. 

The last issue you asked me to address was my perspective on 
the overall atmosphere within the Directorate of Intelligence 
during the years Bob Gates occupied the senior leadership positions 
at CIA. In my view, the morale and esprit d’corps was excellent 
among those analysts working on Soviet strategic forces. I have in- 
sufficient personal perspective on the morale of analysts working 
other areas, so my remarks are confined simply to the strategic 
forces area. 

We were addressing some very exciting issues in the 1980s—a 
robust Soviet strategic force program, intense negotiations with the 
Soviets on arms control, major U.S. weapons acquisition program 
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for which intelligence inputs were of critical importance. The ana- 
lysts had extraordinary access to U.S. policymakers, providing fre- 
quent inputs in both verbal and written form.’ 

As I noted earlier, these contacts are strongly encouraged by Bob 
Gates and were a major contribution, I think, of him and Director 
Casey to changes in the way we did our work. 

The flip side of this was that the judgments reached by the ana- 
lysts were scrutinized carefully because the issues were so impor- 
tant and our products were taken so seriously by those to whom we 
delivered them. Bob Gates and those below him in the chain re- 
viewed the work of analysts carefully and asked tough questions. 
Bob often asked for the judgments to be better supported by the 
evidence, or to make a clear distinction between those judgments 
for which we had supporting evidence and those which were based 
more on inference or belief. 

In the strategic forces area, these distinctions could generally be 
made fairly easily because we acquired a great deal of hard evi- 
dence. I do not think that requests such as these caused great diffi- 
culty and I think it made for better analysis and more credible 
judgments. 

Regardless, it was both proper and essential that any report 
going out as a product of the Directorate of Intelligence be clear as 
to what assumptions or evidence were used in reaching the conclu- 
sions. If an analyst or his office could not support the judgments 
adequately in this way, than I think there is a serious question as 
to the wisdom of publishing the report. I think some of the issues 
that you’ve heard, not in my area but in others, fall into again this 
category. 

Some people may say this is interfering with the right of the an- 
alysts to make their views known. I do not agree. I think it is a 
matter of imposing higher standards on the analysis and the prod- 
uct. Analysts all grouse about having to respond to the comments 
of the reviewers, myself included, including those up the chain. But 
we must all recognize the need to provide a convincing argument 
to justify our judgments. These judgments are important. 

In conclusion, I believe that. Bob Gates’ emphasis on substantive 
credibility and quality was one of his key contributions to the ana- 
lytic process in the intelligence community. I am not aware of any 
personnel or morale issues associated with analysts in the Soviet 
strategic forces are that can credibly be attributed to Mr. Gates or 
the standards he imposed on the analytic process. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Boren. thank you very much, Mr. Gershwin. We ap- 
preciate again your staying with us to be here tonight to give your 
statement. 

Mr. MacKachin, we would be glad to hear from you at this time. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. MacEachin follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF DouGLas J. MACEACHIN 


at 
Mr. Chairman, before taking up the specific questions 
your letter asked me to address, I would like briefly to 
describe a number of factors which I think are relevant to, 
and provide important background to, the generation of 
allegations of "politicization" of intelligence. 


The first, which I note simply for the record since I 
know the Committee is fully conscious of it, is that for a 
large part of the major policy issues, the information from 
which intelligence judgments must be drawn does not permit 
unambiguous conclusions. Far more often than we would like, 
the evidence is quite legitimately subject to different . 
interpretations. Sometimes one alternative stands out 
relatively clearly as most likely and the others are more on 
the order of "possibilities." Other times, two or more 
interpretations seem to fit the evidence equally well. This 
is especially so when we are trying to look ahead--when we 
are often dealing with decisions that the foreign 
governments or actors have not yet made themselves. 


Secondly, in the intelligence consumer population, 
there are few neutral readers. Where there are, they are 
usually people not involved or without a major stake in the 
particular policy issue on which the intelligence bears. If 
an intelligence product tends to point to a particular line 
of policy, it will be welcomed by those who support that 
policy and seldom welcomed by those who oppose it and favor 
another policy. This is the case across the board--in 
security and military issues, economic and trade policies, 
and in the broad spectrum of foreign policy. 


Please do not interpret this characterization as a 
complaint--it comes with the territory. Frankly, it is what 
makes intelligence challenging. 


Soviet issues are particularly highly charged. The 
number of people with a position or interest in a particular 
policy cuts a wide swath. 


And even those not directly involved usually hold 
strong views on what the Soviet Union is all about. For me, 
and I think for most of us, one of the constants in life 
from childhood to the present has been the centrality of the 
Soviet Union to our perceptions of external threat to our 
security, and to our perceptions of political and 
philosophical competition. Questions on the size, nature. 
and form of that threat and how best to deal with it, and 
the moral confrontation with the issues emanating from 
Boviet political philosophy, have been central politically 
defining factors of American political life for at least as 
long as I personally can remember. Intelligence assessments 
that bear on these questions, and decisions pursuant to 
them, can edoatormte | affect significant elements of the 
U.S. economy and political activities. 
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The intelligence analysts and managers are no different 
than anyone else. We are a product of the same political 
and social system, and have views and outlooks formed by the 
game process. We also have, however, a professional 
responsibility to make every effort to ensure that these 
views, no matter how strong, do not get in the way of the 
objectivity of our analysis, or in the balance of the 
presentation. Given the nature of human frailty, we 
doubtless slip, but we must always be conscious of this 
obligation and try to meet it. 


None of this is new. 


A new element, however, which I believe has evolved 
over the past decade or so, is the extent to which the 
intelligence products of the CIA and other parts of the 
Intelligence Community have been scrutinized by a much wider 
audience--including Congress and outside experts--and have 
had to contend with challenges from these sources, 
challenges which are often in the media. The consumer has 
become increasingly aware of and made use of sources of 
alternative views. In effect, for those in the intelligence 
production business, the consumer population has become more 
demanding and the market more competitive. 


This is partly an outcome of the evolution of our role 
in the policy process. But we need to confront the fact 
that at least to some extent, we have brought it on 
ourselves. We have had some significant failures in our 
analysis, and breakdowns in process. 

“ = can remember being part of a group of middle grade 
officers meeting with Mr. Colby--some 16 years ago--when he 
told us that we had to recognize and adapt to the increasing 
accountability that our open democratic society would demand 
of its intelligence organization. 


What this meant for the intelligence agencies is that 
we have had to become ever more diligent in demonstrating 
the worth of our product. 


For analysis, the first and foremost requirement for 
meeting this challenge is the need to lay out in as much 
detail as possible all the evidence we have bearing on the 
question at hand. A corollary to this is the need to make 
explicit what is evidence and the source of that evidence, 
and what is judgment, inference, and opinion. 


When the evidence is conflicting, it is imperative that 
this be described explicitly. 


Where there can be alternative interpretations, those 
alternatives must be explicitly described. That includes 
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not only alternative views from within the CIA or the 
Intelligence Community, but alternative views held within 
the consumer community. You cannot persuade a consumer Who 
holds strong and contradictory views to accept instead the 
intelligence view by simply presenting the intelligence view 
and brushing aside his or her alternative. 


This does not mean we cannot or should not come down 
strongly with a judgment--when the evidence merits it. 
Indeed--this has to be our prime objective, both for guiding 
collection and pushing analysis. But the reader needs to 
know what the alternatives are and why we think the evidence 
does or does not point to one as more likely. If policy 
makers are going to base decisions on intelligence--which is 
what all intelligence officers hope--then those policy 
officials need to know what they are working with. 


When the evidence does not favor one alternative over 
another, we need to make that clear. I recognize that this 
runs the danger of producing "“wishy-washiness." But there 
has to be--and certainly can be--a proper balance between 
that and misleading the consumer as to how good the 
information is. The policy implementor does not lack for 
opinions; he is bombarded with them. He hopes to get a 
little more from us--something with evidence. That is, 
after all, why so many resources are devoted to collection. 


And it is just as important to describe for the 
consumer what we do not know as it is to describe what we do 
know. And to the extent possible we need to make clear how 
the unknowns affect the strength of the judgments, or how 
the missing information would affect the judgment as to 
which of the alternative interpretations of the conflicting 
evidence we do have is more likely. This also is a critical 
factor in the interaction between collection and analysis, 
and if we don’t do one, we can’t do the other. 


In addition to being essential for the consumer, these 
professional standards and procedures are essential to 
protect us from ourselves, and to avoid any appearance that 
our product reflects a particular outlook--either the 
consumer’s or our own. 


In sum, Mr. Chairman, I think that this tougher market 
made us do things that we should have been doing, that we 
professed to be doing and were doing to some extent but not 
consistently enough or rigorously enough. But we still need 
to be more conscious of this need and still do better. 


I should also emphasize that nothing I have said is 
meant to constrain speculative pieces. I frankly think we 
should find more room for them. But I think also that those 
who--and I would count myself among them--do want to go out 
on a limb from time to time--should identify the personal 
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and speculative nature of those views. And we do after all 
have the right to offer up such products. 


There are times when the policy community needs to be 
told of Sorry ltt which might not necessarily be likely, but 
for which there is enough evidence or factors that could 
cause it to happen--and its potential consequences are of 
sufficient magnitude--to warrant serious consideration of 
its implications--including what we should do in the event 
it does happen, and whether there are steps that--even if we 
think the chances of its cocgpabo mee are not high--can 
nevertheless be taken to be gure t won’t happen. 


In a perverse way, Mr. Chairman, I think the tendency 
to avoid detailed, explicit treatment of alternative views-- 
and the reluctance of many in the Community to share a 
minority position on the stage--is a constraint on the kind 
of bold leaps that often are needed. I think we would have 
avoided some of our failures if we had been more willing to 
forego insistence on consensus in the face of potentially 
ominous situations, or treating one answer as "right" and 
the others as "wrong." 


At the same time, Mr. Chairman, I believe the consumer 
community has to look to itself--to the way speculative 
pieces or analyses that take distinctly minority views are 
treated--to see if that is not a factor in the hesitance of 
Na rhe agencies and even individual analysts to go out 
on a e 


As a caveat to all this, I should stress that we need 
to avoid carrying the process to an extreme--the "covering 
all bets" syndrome. But it is something we should work 
harder at, and I believe going out on a limb now and then is 
not only compatible with the principles I described above, 
but also all the more necessary in the environment I 
described. And frankly, it can’t be done properly if we 
cannot clear the atmosphere of "politicization" charge and 
countercharge. 


And I want to state for the record, Mr. Chairman, that 
Mr. Gates pressed the principles and procedures I described 
above more vigorously than any DDI I had served under before 
that time. He also repeatedly initiated reviews of our 
products to see where we slipped in our own adherence to 
them. And he continually created opportunities for us to 
consult with and test our analysis and judgments against 
outside experts who differed with us, even--often by design- 
“outside experts known to hold strong views or to be 
especially critical of our product. And .I would also note, 
Mr. Chairman, that in my experience Mr. Gates has been a 
supporter of going out on a limb, even when he disagreed, as 
I can testify from personal experience. 
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Mr. Gates did indeed have his own views. One could 
not, with his background, simply shut down his analytic 4 
faculties. But in my experience, he always made it clear 
when he was expressing his views, and he was a stickler for 
evidence, was open to good cases, and did not impose his 
views in opposition to evidence and good analysis. On the 
contrary, when the case was made he would either adjust his 
views or--even if he still remained unconvinced--see to it 
that the case got-full treatment. 


In what I have said so far, Mr. Chairman, and in the 
remainder of this statement I have avoided use of specific 
examples. I would be happy to cite such in the context of 
questions from the Committee, but here I want to avoid the 
temptation to get sidetracked on the rightness or wrongness 
of individual substantive cases and concentrate on process 
as it relates to politicization. I would also like to keep 
this formal submission out of classified areas. 


With regard to the questions I was asked to address, I 
would like to deal with those pertaining to the IG reports 
and with the overall atmosphere in SOVA during the Gates 
years as a package at the end of this statement. 


As regards the question on my previous testimony on 
aspects of Soviet analysis, particularly a session on 
7 December 1988, in which I was asked to comment on future 
Challenges to intelligence analysis--since the transcript of 
that session is available for the record, I won’t attempt to 
repeat it in great detail. I will of course be happy to 
address any questions from the committee on specifics. 


The main point I would make here is that I believe a 
reading of the complete transcript will show that I said 
then most of what I have already said here today. 


I described what I believed then and have described 
today to be the démands for rigor imposed by the much wider 
exposure ofithe intelligence product. Twice within about 3 
minutes (two pages of transcript) I specifically referred to 
the increased scrutiny of Congress and the media and the 
competition of outside experts as shit placed much more 
stringent demarids on us in the formulation of our products. 
I noted that the readership was often hearing contrasting 
views from other respected sources--sources that had access 
to the media in a way we did not and should not. 


I also characterized the centrality of perceptions of 
the Soviet Union as a factor in American political 
attitudes, and the implications of such for the consumer’s 
perceptions of the intelligence product, in much the way I 
just did today. 
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I said then we were trying and should continue to try 
to deal with this challenge through rigorous adherence to — 
the standards and procedures I described today. 


I made all of these statements in addressing the 
question that had been set as the agenda for that particular 
session--namely, the challenges to intelligence analysis for 
the future. In the earlier parts of that session, ny 
colleagues had already described some of the specific 
substantive challenges. What I was trying to do in ny 
remarks was to describe what I thought were the less obvious 
but nonetheless real challenges for the intelligence analyst 
in producing a credible and nfluential product, and point 
eut why I thought this would become even more 60 in the 
future. 


And in this context, another point I sought to make 
then, and for which I tried to use the other points as 
background, was that our challenge had another dimension-- 
the fact that we had been dealing with a Soviet Union that 
had been going through dramatic changes that contradicted 
all of the paradigms people had grown accustomed to in 
framing views of Soviet intentions and likely courses of 
actions. And I was sure that more dramatic changes were in 
the offing. We would--I thought--as a consequence be 
presenting judgments that many would find hard to believe, 
and we would find that making the case convincing would be 
an increasing challenge. 


Frankly, it may turn out that the events of the last 
month or so have produced a breakthrough that alleviates at 
least some of the concerns I expressed then. 


I believe it is clear from a complete reading of the 
transcript in the December 7, 1988, session that I was not 
talking about these issues in terms of what is being 
described here ag politicization--the alteration of views to 
conform to particular outlooks--but to a different problen-- 
namely, that the more open exposure of the intelligence 
product within the body politique had placed exceptional 
demands on the formulation and presentation of intelligence 
products. ; 

In fact, I explicitly stated in that testimony that I 
thought politicization as so defined was not the issue. It 
was rather the way the intelligence process had, in a sense, 
come out of the cold. It was a new world and we had to 
learn to work in it. I even gave a specific example of a 
flap that careless wording had caused in ene case. These 
are the same points I have tried to make here today, Mr. 
Chairman. On that occasion, I did not have a prepared text, 
but was engaged in a more free wheeling give and take, on 
ideas I had been developing and was still trying to sort 
out. 
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And then as today I did not do this as a complaint 
against the greater demands imposed by this process. I paid 
then what I said today--I thought we were better because of 


Now I would like to turn to the question on my 
January 21, 1987, memo to then DDI Kerr on "DDI Analysis of 
Soviet Intentions Toward Iran,"--actually, my memo was not 
the one which the Committee apparently has, dated 
21 January, but one written later and sent on 28 January. 
The background is as follows: 


I am not certain exactly through what medium or when I 
learned of the issues surrounding the May 1985 Memo to 
Holders of SNIE 34-84, but I think it was from press reports 
in early to mid-January 1987. I know that I had no 
knowledge of the Memo to Holders before then. I had not 
read the draft, and as it was described it did not sound 
like the views we had been disseminating from SOVA=--both 
before and after the May 85 date of that Memo to Holders. 


When I queried the analyst who had participated in 
preparation of the Memo to Holders, I was told that it had 
been prepared by the NIO for the Near East/South Asia 
(NIO/NESA Graham Fuller), and that as a result of insertions 
of material by the NIO, the characterization of Moscow’s 
efforts and likely actions differed from what SOVA analysts 
believed and had described in their initial contribution. I 
was also told that the SOVA analysts were not very 
successful in getting the NIO to change his wording. The 
SOVA analysts claimed they did not come to me with the issue 
because they believed there was little prospect of getting 
DDI dissent to a NIC product. 


As far as I was concerned, Mr. Chairman, that decision 
was my responsibility; regardless of the substantive merits 
of the case, 2 considered it to be a breakdown in the 
process, for all parties. I was angry with the NIC for not 
seeking a fair resolution, but I also was angry with the 
SOVA people who decided on their own not to inform me. 


I could n6& undo the past, and we already had put out 
subsequent papers and a new Memo to Holders which gave the 
SOVA view. The only thing I could deal with then was the 


process. 


I therefore told the Chief of the Division which had 
the substantive account for Soviet activities in the Middle 
East to have prepared for me a Memo for the Record (MFR) 
describing the events surrounding the 1985 product, and to 
collect the Key Judgments or Summaries of all SOVA products- 
-our own or our contributions to NIC products--from 1980 to 
the present. I told him I wanted this put together in a 
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package for which I would write my own cover memo and send 
to the DDI. 


The draft MFR was sent to me on January 22, and the 
final package, with my own memo and all the attachments, was 
sent to the DDI on January 28. I understand a copy of this 
package has been sent to this Committee, but if Members have 
not seen it, I have copies with me. 


As to the source of the piece of paper with the 
January 21 date, it apparently is the first draft done by 
the analyst who was tasked with the job; he had been the 
SOVA representative at the original 1985 meetings with the 
NIO/NESA. He apparently mistakenly drafted it as a memo for 
my signature, but that was corrected immediately, and the 
corrected draft was sent to me the next day--January 22. 


Your letter also asked my views of Mr. Kerr’s May 12, 
1987, memo to Chairman NIC. Frankly, I simply viewed that 
as an effort to deal with the process to ensure breakdowns 
of the nature described in my 28 January package did not 
eccur again. 


On your question on my views of the role of the NIC, it 
geems to me to be rather straight forward. Each NIO is to 
see to it that the resources of the community--for both 
collection and analysis--within his or her particular 
substantive area of responsibility are brought together to 
provide the intelligence needed by the policy community. 
There may be more elegant or deta led definitions, but I 
look upon it essentially as the "Cc" in the original concept 
of the 1947 Act that created the CIA. 


One point I would like to elaborate on a bit, 
Mr. Chairman, concerns the responsibilities of the NIOs in 
advising the DCI. While it is true that they have to 
coordinate the Community products, and ensure that all 
agencies’ views-are presented, they cannot become simply 
process managers. The DCI is responsible for the product. 
The NIOs sit astride a substantive slice of the entire 
Community. They have an obligation to advise the DCI on how 
they think the process is working, and if they see problens 
with a Community product--even if all agencies agree--they 
have an obligation to so advise the DCI and help him resolve 
it. Somebody has to perform an ombudsman role. The 
institutional position which seems best suited to do this 
now ig the NIC. I personally see no necessary conflict 
between this and the Community role I just described. I 
continue to find occasion in which I am struck with how much 
grief we could have avoided if we had challenged our own 
consensus. We need to learn to do this without inflaming ad 
hominem attacks and charges of "politicization." 
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As to double hatting the Chairman NIC and the DDI, I 
think the ony person to have been double hatted as sugh 
will be the first to agree it is not a good idea. 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, as your letter requested, I will 
address the three Inspector General reports on SOVA, and try 
to address your question on the overall atmosphere in SOVA 
during the years that Bob Gates was DDI. 


It seems to me that all of this boils down to the 
reported allegations, in some cases passionate convictions, 
among some analysts that Bob Gates deliberately politicized 
the intelligence product. 


I would like to preface my remarks in this regard with 
two points. One is that although I was Director of Soviet 
Analysis in the DDI for only two of the four years that Mr. 
Gates was the DDI, I served the preceding three years as 
Deputy Director and Director of the office (CPAS) 
responsible for the final review and dissemination of the 
principal current intelligence publication--the National 
Intelligence Daily. As a consequence, I got to deal with 
Mr. Gates on a wide range of substantive issues. Secondly, 
since I was responsible for the SOVA product during part of 
Mr. Gates tenure as DDI, any charge of skewing SOVA products 
to suit alleged consumer biases gets absorbed into ny 
consciousness as charges--not in a legal sense perhaps; as a 
non-lawyer I would leave that to experts--but in a moral 
sense--that I was an accessory if net a co-conspirator. So 
I ask indulgences if I reflect some sensitivity. 


This entire matter is a source of great personal 
disappointment--that’s about as mildly as I can state it. I 
will try to list the factors which, I think, in synergistic 
combination have contributed to it, factors which I believed 
to have been in play at the time I arrived in SOVA in March 
of 1984, and which I tried but obviously failed to overcome. 


One central ingredient was the more competitive and 
demanding intelligence production environment that I have 
already tried to describe in my earlier remarks today, and 
which I also tried to characterize in my December 7, 1988, 
testimony to this Committee’s Soviet Task Force. 


Another factor, I believe, is that CIA analysis on the 
Soviet Union had been under public criticism in the late 
1970’s. It is not that criticism is new or even 
unwarranted. But the particular focus of much of the 
criticiem we were hearing then alleged that CIA’s Soviet 
analysts had a "slant toward the benign" when it came to 
assessing such things as Soviet objectives in foreign 
policy--particularly in the Third World--the size, 
capabilities and goals of Soviet military programs, and 
Soviet involvement in "dirty tricks"--terrorism, subversion, 
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disinformation and propaganda. There were also continuing 
charges that we were underestimating the share of soviet GNP 
devoted to the military, and that we tended to downplay 
Soviet non-compliance with arms control treaties. 


Some of the criticisms were overdrawn, some were 
unfair, in my view, and some were naive. But it was also 
true that we had had some rather spectacular failures. 
After all, by this time, we had experienced situations in 
which, in 1967, 1968, 1973, 1978, and 1979, one or more 
nations had mobilized and deployed large and threatening 
military forces, but we judged either that those nations 
would not launch a military attack or intervention, or that 
such a step was the least or lessor of the available 
interpretations. And in every case the military attack or 
intervention was launched. And frankly, in hindsight nearly 
every review showed the process Was a3 much at fault as the 
evidence and analysis. 


Many of the people who had expressed such critician of 
our Soviet analysis moved into policy positions in the 
1980’s. Indeed, Mr. Casey made no secret of the fact that 
he had some of these same criticisms of CIA products--as did 
many CIA professionals. 


Consequently, I think there was an expectation on the 
part of many of the analysts who had worked these issues 
during the 1970’s that they would come under attack from the 
new CIA management of the 1980’s. And with this outlook, 
demands for rigorous adherence to procedures I outlined here 
today and in my December 1988 testimony--explicit 
distinction of evidence from inference and conclusion, 
careful detailed examination of alternative interpretations- 
-and yes, a consciousness of the fact that in the eyes of 
consumers who held different views, any other approach could 
destroy the credibility of the product by appearing 
arrogant, assertive, and dismissive--the insistence on this 
approach was seen by many as fulfillment of their fears. 


It is also worth noting that most disagreements on 
Soviet foreign policy intentions and likely actions hinged 
on the extent to which individuals believed Soviet 
ideological factors influenced Soviet actions. While it 
would be an oversimplification to claim analysts subscribed 
unequivocally to one or the other paradigm, as a general 
rule they broke down into those whose conclusions or 
interpretation tended to be influenced mainly by assumptions 
of what was politically "logical" and those whose 
interpretations tended to be influenced more by what they 
thought were the dictates of Soviet ideology. Thus most 
substantive disputes were encumbered by one side’s viewing 
the other as being driven by bias toward one or the other of 
the paradigms. 
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I think a review of many of our failures would show the 
dominance of one or the other of these paradigms. The 
better products are those that try explicitly to sort cat 
how political logic and ideology play off against each other 
in the specific situation at hand. 


For example, Mr. Chairman, our failure in the case of 
all those military crises I just mentioned resulted, in my 
view--others may disagree--from too much reliance on the 
"political logic" paradigm. The May 1985 Memo to Holders 
appears--at least in hindsight--to have been influenced too 
much by what many viewed as Soviet expansionist ideology. TI 
am not setting up this for debate, but merely as a 
proposition to frame the question--why was one judgment 
Slanted and others not? 


I also believe--although many, perhaps most, of my 
Colleagues disagree--that at least some small part of the 
problem was the dominance of the current intelligence 
approach to much of our foreign policy analysis throughout 
the 1960’s and 1970’s. There was a culture that put a 
premium on a short report of information, accompanied by an 
"explanation" of what it meant. In this culture, treatment 
of alternative interpretation was not the norm; it was more 
a matter of "win-lose" in getting a certain interpretation 
accepted as "the" interpretation. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, I have to say that--in my 
personal opinion at least--all these factors came together 
in ways that made it easier for analysts--who possessed 
great communication skills and education and intellect--to 
perceive criticisms and demands for more explicit treatment 
of evidence or more thorough examination of alternative 
interpretations which they personally didn’t share--to view 
all of this as a reflection of bias on the part of senior 
management. 


I hasten-to add, that this is a minority of the 
analysts--although that minority will I am sure believe 
otherwise. ‘But it only takes a few to poison the 
atmosphere. It is particularly so when many of these are 
experienced veterans who become role models for young, new, 
impressionable officers. In fairness, the DI culture was 
and remains one of "publish or perish." When an analyst 
finds a product rejected or challenged, that challenge 
affects what is seen as the career lifeline. 


Unfortunately, the very steps that were intended--and 
which I at least believed offered the best hope--to 
strengthen some of the credibility that had been eroded by 
our own mistakes and the wider exposure of the product to 
outside scrutiny and criticism, have been instead cited by 
some as efforts at politicization. 
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Yes, the audience was filled with people holding strong 
views. Yes, even senior Agency management held some strong 
views. and this, in my career, has not been unique to Mr. 
Casey or Mr. Gates. But this is supposed to be the big 
leagues--not academia. 


One last and unfortunately sour note, Mr. Chairman. 
One of the IG reports--the follow-up of March 1989=-contains 
a paragraph that has infuriated me since the day I first 
read it. I wrestled for a long time over whether to file a 
formal protest, (or take more direct action) and decided 
that anyone who could have written such a distortion would 
not be moved by anything I could write, and for others I 
frankly did not want to appear to be a whiner. 


The paragraph purported to describe an interview with 
me on my last day in SOVA before moving to my current 
assignment. I had said the same things to the IG team that 
I said here: it’s a tougher world for intelligence to 
maintain its place, and we had to deal with it in the ways 
that by now the Committee is probably tired of hearing ne 
repeat. But in the IG report, my characterization of the 
need for treating alternative interpretations was ; 
characterized as QUOTE analysts opinions and judgments were 
sometimes packaged as one of a number of alternatives to 
make the product more palatable to D/SOVA’s superiors. 
UNQUOTE And my description of the need for QUOTE extra 
rigorous analysis and an extraordinary amount of supporting 
evidence [for] unpopular. judgments UNQUOTE is portrayed as 
hinting at something which is being forced on us by senior 
agency management. Frankly, my wonder that I should have 
felt a need to make such an obvious point is exceeded only — 
by my wonder that someone saw it as sufficiently noteworthy 
to record in a report. What would the IG suppose--that for 
unpopular judgments, we need just routine analysis and a 
modest amount of evidence? And I did not tie all this to 
strong views by the senior Agency managers but to the strong 
views of the audiénce at large, not just within the Agency. 
But even that should make no difference--the issue is 
whether the'views skew the judgments. 


My bottom line on that portion of the IG report, Mr. 
Chairman, is that it reflects on the part of the authors the 
very virus that they sought to condemn. 
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TESTIMONY OF DOUGLAS J. MacEACHIN, FORMER DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF SOVIET ANALYSIS, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Mr. MacEacuin. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. I see it is——-..__- 

Chairman Boren. This panel has already done a far better job 
than the members of this Committee would have done in terms of 
time estimates. So don’t feel that you are under constraint. 

Mr. MacKacuin. I have actually sent a statement down which 
was somewhat longer and more detailed than I had planned to give 
tonight. As I said, I wrote that unclassified, saving any reference to 
classified material. And I have a copy which I can officially submit, 
I guess, here for the record. 

Chairman Boren. That would be fine. 

Mr. MacKacuin. I had planned to do another statement, some- 
what shorter. In light of the events, I think I want to depart some- 
what from that, but I will also submit that one for the record. 

Chairman Boren. That will be fine. We will receive both for the 
record, and please proceed. 

Mr. MacKacuin. As far as my own background goes, it’s fairly 
boring..I spent some time in the Marine Corps, and then in aca- 
demic pursuits, teaching economics, was actually hired by the 
Agency in the mid-1960’s when paramilitary operations were kind 
of a cottage industry. They discovered I could read and write and I 
caught on on the analytical side and have been the beneficiary of 
the greatest string of good luck of any person I think who has 
worked in the analytical division. 

I found myself in the 1967 Middle East Task Force, the 1968 
Task Force for Czechoslovakia, the 1973 Task Force for the Middle 
East War. I found myself in the strategic warning staff at the Pen- 
tagon at the time of the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, and in the 
mid-1980s I found myself as the Director of the Office of Soviet 
Analysis at the time of the greatest changes in that political body, 
I think, since the 1918 period. 

In the last two years, I’ve been the Chief of the Arms Control 
Intelligence Staff, where I think I broke a record. I participated in 
the completion of three treaties; however, two of them have yet to 
be implemented. 

Senator CRANSTON. Would you move the mike a little bit closer? 

Mr. MacEacuin. Yes, sir. What I think I have to do here is at 
least make a couple remarks in response to the testimony that’s 
been given, so for that reason I’m going to have to walk a little 
away from my prepared oral statement. 

I don’t believe it would be appropriate, based on the rules that 
have been outlined for me, to go into all of the statements that 
have been made, and indeed I could not possibly do it here this 
evening or in one evening. We have had a great number of state- 
ments made about things which I have to scratch my head and ask 
myself where I was. In fact, as the Director of the Office of Soviet 
Analysis under the conditions described by Ms. Glaudemans, I 
guess I am a co-defendant. 

However, I would point out that we have heard about evidence 
which was suppressed without hearing what that evidence was. We 
have heard about assertions and judgments that were made with- 
out understanding why those assertions were wrong and the ones 
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that were suppressed were right. So I hope that some time is spent 
on that subject, because I’m going to talk a little bit about some of 
the things I think are the standards for intelligence, and I think 
the application of those standards to some of these things that 
were stated here tonight would be in order. 

I also have to say that a large part of what Mr. Goodman said 
caught me rather by surprise in terms of, A, how he knew about it, 
and it was sort of areas where I wasn’t concerned. In a couple of 
areas, there are some flat simple first-order factual mistakes 
which, if you like, I could at least put on the record. 

For example, the Office of Soviet Analysis was not commissioned 
to do this paper. The Office of Global Intelligence was commis- 
sioned to do this paper. The Office of Soviet Analysis was asked to 
do a section, originally started out as separate, on sort of the inter- 
nal political atmosphere and institutions in the Soviet Union which 
might bear on how the KGB could carry out this operation. 

Chairman Boren. That is, the Papal assassination? 

Mr. MacEacuin. Yes, sir. Would the senior political leadership 
necessarily have to know about it or not? That was, therefore, as- 
signed to the branch chief who had the account for those kinds of 
internal political affairs and who I thought was in the best position 
to do this, and who was given special access to material, which I 
think has been described as in camera. 

I know we will be talking much more about this, but when I look 
at those certain things that I do know about, I have to at least ask 
myself. I have to go back and find out about those things that I do 
not know about, because thee seems to be some informational dis- 
connect. That is all I wanted to say about the testimony tonight, 
except one or two references as I move along here. 

The whole issue of intelligence in the modern Washington politi- 
cal environment has been one which I will tell you I have personal- 
ly grappled with and thought about a great deal because I have 
lived through a lot of changes. Mr. Ford, when I came to work, was 
an exulted senior analyst in the CIA and, 25 years later or 26 years 
later, he still is. But otherwise many other things have changed. 

In the 1980s, the late 1970s or 1980s, there is just simply no ques- 
tion, as I have said in testimony in front of this Committee on 
other occasions, as I said in the statement which I submitted, as I 
am reminded I said at a CIA managers convention or conference in 
the fall of 1988, intelligence product today is exposed to a much 
greater readership, Congress among it. 

Outside experts. The policymaker is bombarded with opinions 
and experts and pressures and criticisms of the intelligence and al- 
ternative views from every quarter, They don’t have to solicit 
them; they get them for free. I once commented that the great ad- 
vantage in being the Director of the Office of Soviet Analysis was 
all the voluntary assistance that I got, ranging from a professor at 
the finest university to the guys in the neighborhood bar, and in 
some cases the guys in the neighborhood bar had it right when the 
others didn’t. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MacEacuin. In that environment, the need for a rigorous 
treatment of evidence and an honest, not a pro forma treatment of 
competing judgments, is all the more important because—I will 
make an assertion—I don’t think you can put out an estimate on a 
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major Soviet issue, on particular Soviet issues, in Washington 
today without running cross-ways from somebody—and that some- 
body will be a person of consequence, a senior figure of sqme sort. 
That person will have access to alternative views and analysis. 

I want to say right now I’m not saying it as a complaint. That’s 
why we’re here. That’s why we came to this job. If we want to go 
expound our personal views, there are many avenues for that. If 
we want to stay in and try to get the CIA to publish views, then we 
have to deal with the situation. And the way to deal with it is not 
to adopt a defensive posture and say I’m being coerced. 

The way to deal with it is to get your evidence together and get 
your analysis together, and if you don’t think you can stand up to 
a competing viewpoint, then maybe you don’t have it. As I say, I . 
would be happy to go into much more of this in detail later when it 
comes to the perceptions. 

I also want to make clear, make another assertion—this may be 
challenged by some in this room, not too many, I don’t think, and 
not too many back in my building—that in terms of having head- 
to-head confrontations on judgments with the senior management 
of CIA, from the early 1980s until recently—and now I’m having 
confrontations with junior management in CIA very recently, in 
which I was accused of politicizing a product—I think my number 
of trips to the ring is close to the tops of the building. 

I have never been afraid to go in there, and I don’t think any of 
the people here who are critics or supporters of this will say any- 
thing different. So I’m not coming in saying everything is always 
wonderful. This is a tough, tough business. I don’t think it’s any 
controversial statement to say that when Mr. Gates, at the time he 
became DDI, CIA’s analysis had undergone criticism from many 
quarters, from the outside and from the government. 

I don’t want to get into the issue of the validity of that criticism. 
I think some of it was naive, some of it was just flat wrong, and 
some of it was off the mark. But just to cite one example, Mr. 
Chairman, by 1981 our critics could look at a record that began in 
1967 and again in 1968 and again in 1973 and again in 1978 and 
again in 1979—and, by the way, we run tests in our building; if you 
can fill in all the blanks, you get an A. 

We saw the massing of military troops and it looked for all the 
world like an invasion was about to take place We will get lots of 
argument on it, but I will let the record speak for itself. In virtual- 
ly every case, CIA had given a strong argument as to why said in- 
vasion wouldn’t take place, and in every case it did take place. 

Now, we were accused of having a benign, rational actor model 
for our Soviet analysis. That may not be true, but our critics had 
plenty to point to. I don’t think—this is my personal view—we had 
fostered a very good tradition in the 1970s and before that for al- 
ternative, competing viewpoints. I think that we operated on a win- 
lose internal proposition. 

We argued it out, and somebody’s views prevailed as the institu- 
tional views, and somebody else’s didn’t. And I didn’t hear “‘politici- 
zation” then. But clearly there was, as far as my perception is, a 
certain unwillingness to say we don’t know how this thing is going 
to’ come out. They have a whole lot of troops there. We know 
there’s an internal debate in that country about whether they 
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should invade or not invade. We don’t know how that debate will 
come out because it hasn’t come out yet. 

On the one side, there will be these people; on the other side 

there will be those people. And get the paper down to the policy- 
maker to tell him here’s a situation in which we don’t know the 
outcome. You might be able to influence it if you move now. But if 
you move after the tanks are on the way, you're not going to have 
much change and we need to get off the dime and stop our internal 
arguments and get the papers out. 
’ That was the situation that existed. I’ll share with this Commit- 
tee one small point which I think illustrates this. This is classi- 
fied—well, maybe it isn’t as of this week. I’m having trouble track- 
ing what’s classified and not any more; that’s part of the modern 
world. 

Senator MurkowskI. So do we. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MacEacuin. I had a chance in the late 1980s to read a raw 
debrief of [deleted] the highest-ranking official KGB defector we’ve 
had, and he was discussing the internal debate in the Soviet Union 
before the invasion of Afghanistan. The KGB opposed it, and the 
Foreign Ministry opposed it. And he gave their arguments. Those 
were exactly our arguments for saying why they wouldn’t do it. 

But, he said, you know, those gorillas in the Central Committee, 
those ideologues, they won the day. All I’m saying is that when 
someone tries to. say, in addition to using your rational actor 
model, let’s at least examine the implications of the other model, I 
don’t think that’s politicization. 

I’m going to say I have this problem. That’s probably what got 
me here tonight and got me into this trouble. I think that very 
often the debates in the intelligence community over Soviet ac- 
tions, intentions, ended up in two camps. The one camp saw itself 
as rational and understanding real political decisions, and the 
other camp was viewed by them as a bunch of knuckle-dragging 
ideologues and commie-bashers. 

On the other side, the group saw itself as hard-nosed realists and 
the other guys were wimpy com-symps. That’s colorful language, 
but I think people, if you can find honest people out where we 
work, they will tell you that’s not too far off. In the early 1980s, 
the hard-nosed realists were after the pinko-commie wimps and 
com-symps, and that was the case, and that was the case publicly 
and that was the case everywhere that we read. 

We had to deal with that problem. It’s also no secret that in the 
early 1970s Mr. Gates had launched many of the criticisms that I 
have described today, and it was no secret that many of his criti- 
cisms were being stated on the record by a great number of these 
people who were taking senior positions in the incoming adminis- 
tration. There was an expectation that we were going to get it. 

It was widely perceived that with all the criticism that had been 
levied at the CIA’s production that there was going to be, at least 
by those who had sort of dominated the analysis up until that time, 
that there was going to be trouble. 

Mr. Gates undertook, forcefully, explicitly, with no holds barred, 
to lay down some rules. Those rules I think are unassailable. In 
today’s world, you have to lay out the evidence. You have to make 
absolutely clear what you know, what is fact, what is inference, 
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what is judgment. You have to give an honest treatment of a com- 
peting alternative, not, well, I’ve reached my conclusion, but I’ve 
got to give some treatment to this other guy’s crazy idea. , 

This is not just in order to make the product credible with the 
consumer; | think that our analysis needs to get to its judgment by 
testing the evidence against those competing alternatives. 

Now we’ve heard about papers that were rejected when they had 
sound evidence, and other views which prevailed when there was 
no evidence. I have been in this business for 25 years. I know 
Harold has been here much longer. I have heard for 25 years that 
same story. Whether it’s true or not true I think needs to be inves- 
tigated, but it can’t be settled on assertion. I would like to see that 
process followed if this issue is going to be raised. 

Mr. Chairman, Id like to just list a few examples of the positive 
side where I think that following these rules at least did get our 
papers and products that were anathema. In my carrier, as I ad- 
vance in age, I discover trying to remember things that happened 
in 1985 to come this Committee impressed upon me how old I was. 

But I get to seminars and I am asked what are the projects 
which I have been personally involved in which caused the most 
controversy, the most heated feedback, and I very easily name two. 
[Deleted.] 

In both of those cases—well, I illustrate those, A, because they 
are over a decade apart and, B, one has an increase and the other 
was a decrease. So there isn’t any safe way to know. It depends on 
where you run into the policy vector. 

That chemical weapons paper, when we had briefed it before it 
came out, there were interventions made at the highest level of 
CIA to have the paper killed. I’m not sure I want to say that in 
open testimony, Mr. Chairman. But Mr. Gates was away at the 
time the interventions were made. There was some blinking going 
on, and I remember taking the analyst to lunch to Wolf Trap Deli 
in Vienna, Virginia, and saying, well, you know, there’s one way to 
avoid all this problem; just write a paper on a subject no one cares 
about and that doesn’t bear on any critical issues and you will not 
have any problems. 

But if you’re going to write on important things, we’re going to 
fight this one through. And we fought it through, and Mr. Gates 
did not hesitate for a second. He said that paper will be published. 
And I will say that he had lots of help if he didn’t want to publish 
it, because it was followed by a national estimate in which every 
single intelligence agency in the community opposed us. 

So I don’t know anything about our being forbidden to take foot- 
notes, because we clearly were the isolated view on that one. I can 
tell you I personally got a footnote, one that I wrote myself, on an 
estimate about 1986 having to do with Soviet doctrine, having to do 
with the new thinking that Ms. Glaudemans just talked about. 

I could list a number more. I would just like to list one or two 
others. In the case of Soviet—well, Soviet defense spending was 
probably my next greatest source of misery in my entire tour as 
Director of Soviet Analysis. Every year that we came out with an 
estimate that the procurement spending was probably flat or prob- 
ably not going up, we got memos from the Secretary of Defense and 
various people, and I even got to personally meet him in his office 
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and brief him—a meeting that was arranged by Mr. Gates in 
which, quite frankly, we had a chance to lay out the evidence and 
we didn’t leave the Secretary happy but we left the Secretary un- 
derstanding. 

I’ve read and watched hearings and heard about our great fail- 
ure in not seeing the Soviet cutbacks in the military forces, unilat- 
eral reductions. As some members of this Committee know, I began 
to believe about 1986 that this would happen. I didn’t have much 
evidence. I had some political debates that I could read, some 
essays. I was once an economist. I was doing some analysis of the 
economy. 

I saw things in the military forces. I had a hypothesis. Mr. 
Gershwin thought I was nuts. Mr. Gates thought I was nuts. I 
never quite understand where the Committee members to whom I 
briefed this came out on that issue. [Laughter] 

Chairman Boren. We were right on that question. [Laughter] 

Senator MurkowskI. Don’t check the record. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MacEacuin. I worked very hard for a long time trying to 
build this case. We did not publish a hardcover document on it 
until June of 1988, but that. was six months before he announced 
them. And when that paper was published, it gave as much evi- 
dence as I could muster, the arguments that we could put together. 
It gave complete treatment, I believe, to the arguments why they 
would not. 

But that paper reached a final conclusion in the final statement 
of the key judgments that said there is a good chance that the Sovi- 
ets will undertake significant unilateral cutbacks before the end of 
the decade—a little sooner than maybe I thought. But no one had 
suppressed that view. 

On one occasion in November of 1988, Mr. Gates and I were to- 
gether here and we contradicated each other in our opinions on 
that matter. He gave one view and I gave another. He gave his 
first. I said I disagree. I wasn’t sure about my next paycheck. Of 
course, that’s a joke, but no, if I had been worried about politiciza- 
tion or snuffing, I certainly wouldn’t have done that. Mr. Gates let 
me go off to Europe and brief that theory to many of the NATO 
representatives at the MBFR talks and at the SCBM talks. 

My personal experience led me to believe the truth of what Mr. 
Gates characterized and the way he characterized himself in one of 
the hearings I watched in front of this Committee. He said he holds 
strong views. I would describe it somewhat differently. He’s a very 
strong personality who holds views. And that I think is part of the 
problem. 

But, he said, he could be persuaded by evidence and analysis. In 
all the cases where I was able to get the evidence and lay out the 
analysis and show that I had looked up the alternative views, he 
was—I found that to be the case. 

There are a number of cases where people would say we didn’t 
get we wanted, but I think in those cases, if that’s going to be 
made, we need to get the evidence out and see what it was. 

I think I’ll stop. Mr. Chairman, what led to all of this is a combi- 
nation of all of these things. It was a combination of the criticisms 
that were being levied at us. It was a combination of Mr. Gates’ 
vigorous pursuit of principles which, frankly, I believe in then and 
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I believe in today. I found Mr. Gates, by the way, more willing to 
look at competing alternative interpretations and judgments than 
many of those who are castigating him. 4 

The fact that he held strong views. I find it absolutely remarka- 
ble that one should find it surprising that when you go to your boss 
and say either here’s a view that is contrary to yours or here’s a 
view that will make your boss mad at you, that you have to get 
your evidence together and you have to have your analysis togeth- 
er, and you have to have laid out the alternatives. 

My brother-in-law works for General Motors. He tells me he has 
the same problem there. And these are fairly weighty issues. There 
may have been some things that I don’t know about, Mr. Chair- 
man, but all I can testify to is my own experience. 

When I arrived in SOVA in 1984 I found this perception. I think 
I made many mistakes. I tried to put myself in between these argu- 
ments too often. I tried to be the one that dredged up the alterna- 
tive when I couldn’t get the analytical force to do it. I wanted to 
try to create an atmosphere where we said our job is to get about 
our business a get the product better and prove our critics are 
wrong, not because our answers are always right or wrong, but be- 
cause we have a demonstrate credibility in the way we do our anal- 
ysis and the way we foster the evidence. 

In what has been the best career anybody could have ever asked 
for, as I said, and the luckiest break, I’ve always been in the right 
place at the right time, except for Wednesday, the 23rd of Septem- 
ber, this is the greatest sadness and my greatest failure. But I’ll 
stop there. 

Chairman Boren. Mr. MacKachin, I thank you for your testimo- 
ny. I think that from listening to all of you sincerely present your 
views, we appreciate that it has not been easy for any of you to 
participate in these proceedings, nor will it be easy to share your 
views with us in open session. 

But I think you can see by the cross-section of views that we 
have heard tonight, we take our responsibility very seriously to try 
to reach the right result. As I said when we began, I was deter- 
mined that, whatever the result of the votes taken by this Commit- 
tee on this nomination, I hope that the Members of this Committee 
will feel and others will judge our efforts to be both thorough, fair 
and unbiased in trying to reach the best judgment. 

And that is exactly what we are going to try to do. It is a heavy 
responsibility but hearing from all five of you tonight will help us 
in that process. We value your input and we appreciate your will- 
ingness to come forward and share your views with us. 

I can only say that I hope you will be as candid in the public 
sessions as you have all been in the private session because this in 
many ways is a unique opportunity for the American people to 
have a better understanding of what the Intelligence Community 
and its mission is all about. 

I have had people come up to me on the street and say this and 
people who call me on the telephone and people when I was at 
home this weekend mowing my front yard stop to tell me that they 
have found what they have been watching very enlightening. They 
have learned more about this whole process than they have ever 
known before. 
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I just hope we can present a very fair and accurate picture. I 
know the Members of this Committee very well. I want each one of 
you to know that I think the Members of this Committee will listen 
to each and every one of you and take your comments very serious- 
ly. This group of people does not make decisions on a kneejerk 
basis but try to really think it through. 

We appreciate the fact that you have all come to be part of this. 
Let me again appeal to you all and to everyone in the room that 
none of us discuss the content of this testimony until it is heard in 
public session. Piecemeal disclosure will absolutely work against 
our ability to be fair as a Committee because whatever happens to 
get in the media with the most emphasis, pro or con, will tilt the 
debate in a selective way. 

Senator Metzenbaum. ' 

Senator MretTzENBAUM. Mr. Chairman, in the event the CIA 
raises questions or creates problems with respect to the ability of 
these people to testify, will you be good enough on Monday to let 
those of us who are on the Committee know? 

Chairman Boren. Certainly. We are going to leave this up to the 
individual judgements of the five witnesses to the degree in which 
they feel any obligation to have this matter taken up with the CIA. 
That is a matter of their own reading and understanding of their 
agreements. 

I would just say to any of the five of you to come to us with any 
difficulty whatsoever or:any questions. Our hope is that you will be 
able to give most as you have given it to us tonight in open session. 
We will do our best to see if additional documents that might 
relate to underlying issues can be declassified. Maybe some can, 
maybe some cannot. We might have to have additional questioning 
in closed session. 

Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I would imagine that all of us will feel 
that our prepared remarks could be put together rather easily and 
that if we submit them to CIA they would be okayed rather easily. 
I think we should all anticipate that when we get into open hear- 
ings that when questions come on specifics then there may be a 
number of occasions where we will have to say—— 

Chairman Boren. You will have to defer. As I have said, I hope 
that each of you as witnesses, will help me with that responsibility. 
There may be moments for all of us in a public forum where there 
is some tension and pressure. You are concentrating on an answer 
or we are concentrating on asking you a question and some of us or 
some of you may momentarily forget that we are getting into an 
area that we should not discuss in open session. 

It is absolutely proper for any of the witnesses, if any of the 
members of this Committee, including the Chairman, ask you a 
question that inadvertently asks. you for classified information, to 
remind the questioner of that. 

Senator Murkowski. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if you would re- 
spond to a situation where a member of this Committee may ask a 
question in open hearings that would result in a reference made at 
this closed hearing. In other words, how will we deal with the fact 
that the witnesses may give testimony at the open hearing a little 
different than we heard it tonight. If a question is posed relative to 
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a situation discussed tonight and not discussed in the public hear- 
ing, I think it is appropriate for the Chair—— 

Chairman Boren. The same rules would prevail. For €xample, 
we took Mr. Kerr’s deposition in closed testimony. In open session, 
in asking several questions of Mr. Kerr, I referenced back to the 
deposition which had been taken in this Committee. So as long as 
we are not talking about classified sensitive information that has 
to remain classified, I do not see anything wrong with anyone 
saying, I did not hear you say today but I recall your saying such 
and such in closed session. 

Senator DEConcINI. Well, Mr. Chairman, if I could—and I hate 
to prolong this; I know everybody wants to go home—it seems to 
me it would be worthwhile to look at these statements and pick out 
what is classified and what is not. 

Z PUEDES, Boren. I do not believe we have heard anything classi- 
ied. 

Mr. MacEacur. Mr. Chairman, with the exception of the com- 
cee I made on Gordievski, I did not say anything that was classi- 
ied. 

Chairman Boren. With the reception of the one comment on 
that specific individual. 

Mr. MacEAacuin. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. I would like to rein- 
force a bit what Hal Ford has said. So much of what was laid out 
here tonight hinges on whether or not the evidence was treate 
properly. 

Chairman Boren. Yes. 

Mr. MacEacuin. But this is going to be a problem for us because 
we cannot—I do not really want to respond to just another set of 
assertions. ; 

Chairman Boren. I understand. I think it is still good to make 
the assertions. If you get to a point where you want to say, Mr. 
Chairman and Members of the Committee, I simply do not believe 
that those with the opposing views have treated the underlying evi- 
dence right. I would like to have an opportunity in closed session to 
specifically go into some classified details that I think contradict 
their conclusions. 

I would anticipate that when we get through with the open ses- 
sion there are probably going to still be at least some questions and 
perhaps some additional responses that you are going to want to 
make that we will have to come back in here and listen to you. 

Mr. Murkowski. I think you should be prepared to recognize 
that we basically had your written testimony submitted, which 
some of you departed from substantially, and you may depart even 
further. So you should be prepared for questions from us on any of 
these. 

Chairman Boren. We will make a transcript. We will take out 
the classified portions of anything that was said tonight and make 
this public. 

Mr. WarRNER. Would the other witnesses give their opinion as to 
whether or not their statements contained classified material? 
Chairman Boren. Anything else that you can think of? Mr. 
Gershwin, did you? 

Mr. Warner. Well, Mr. Gershwin obviously may have. 
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Mr. GERSHWIN. There was probably not much classified in mine. 
I would have to look and see. There were some allusions to how we 
declassify information and things like that, but not much. 

Mr. Forp. I do not think anything of ours. 

Ms. GLAUDEMANS. I think there may be a distinction between my 
oral remarks this evening and what is in my written statement, so 
I have some uncertainty on the written statement but not on the 
oral. 

I do have a question, because I agree about Mr. MacKEachin’s 
point about evidence. I don’t think it’s possible in many cases to 
discuss the evidence of a lot of these topics or issues without very 
quickly going into classified material. 

Chairman Boren. Getting into classified matters. Well, I think 
you should not hesitate to say so. If you start to answer a question 
and say, you know, I do not think I can fully make that case with- 
out getting into some classified information. I would like to have 
the opportunity in the follow-on session to be able to pursue that 
with you. We will just make a notation to come back to that. 

So not only will we give Members an opportunity to pursue addi- 
tional questions, we will also give our witnesses the opportunity 
when we go into that part of it to make additional comments about 
classified information that came up in the course of the hearing. 

I think it is unavoidable. We debated that question among our- 
selves. Do we start and do everything in closed session, including 
questions, and then go out and try to resummarize and to have 
some partial testimony in public? Or do we start in public which is, 
in essence, what we are going to do Tuesday, and when it becomes 
obvious in public that we cannot complete some things, we will 
have to come back and complete them in closed session. 

So we decided that we would start in public and then go back 
into closed if necessary. 

Senator BrapbLey. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Boren. Yes, sir. 

Senator BraDLEy. I would just like to thank the witnesses for 
sharing as fully as you did tonight with us. I think it is very help- 
ful. It is not easy and I appreciate your willingness to do that. I 
think it is enormously helpful. 

Chairman Boren. Thank you all very much. Members of the 
Committee, the first vote on the Senate floor is at 10:30 tomorrow 
and we will resume at 9:30 a.m. Tuesday morning in the public 
hearing room. 

(Whereupon, at 9:41 p.m., the Committee adjourned.] 
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analysts undermined. 


POLITICI ZATION OF INTELLIGENCE 
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as deputy to Casey and then as deputy director of intelligence 
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the policy agenda, 
* manipulation cf the analytical process, we 
*“ misuse of the directorate of Cperations to infiuence 
the analyticai work of the directorate of 
-aAtellicence, and 
* personnel management that ensures responsiveness == 
policy interests. 
i will provide examples of each to illustrate the xey <:cle played 


Sy Robert Gates in tne politicization of intelligence. 
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and anomalies in the key judgments and summary of the assessment. 
Gates' personally rewrote the key judgments and summary, remeving 
all references <0 inconsistencies and anomalies and dropping a 
"scope note" that stated the paper made no attempt to examine 
counter-arguments against Soviet complicity. Gates unambiguously 
stated in a ccvering note to the assessment, unknown ‘9 the 
autnors of the study, that the Soviets were “directly -nvcived" 
— 
and portrayed <1:S own views as 4a CIA consensus. AVES i eSe 
manipulated botn. the evidence and the analysts respons:die fcr 
the assessment. 
an 2cacecnal. “GIA scudyy . commissioned by Gates “aiver severe 
criticism of the paper, concluded that the assessmen= as pocr-y 
Sourced and iacxed balance, and that the “seventh ficcr" (i.e., 
Gates) mad stacked the decx and “overwhelmed” the analyt-ca. -.n¢ 
cf tne assessmen:. The directorate of operations conciucec inat 
tne study was “nor professicnal” ane concedec chat -: was Dasec 
sn reporting <nat woud not have been released += tnere RAGES 
seen ALGhesevVetEeRteresia Neither: . DOamer. Ding expescs 27 arse 
suDiecz agreed ith the paper and, over the past cen years, =o 
reasonap.e évidence nas linked tne Soviets to the attempted 
assassination. 
cher suGgments that Gates introduced Line agency 
publications without supporting evidence were Soviet xzsse of 
tethal cnemicais in Afghanistan, economic ties between drug 


dealers and international terrorists, state-sponsored terrorism, 


a reduction in Iranian support for terrorism in 1985-1986, and 
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increased Contra successes between 1984 and 1986. 

--Casey and Gates wanted an intelligence product that“iinked 
Grug dealers and international terrorists. The task was given <3 
a senior analyst who concluded that no such link existed and wno 
then refused Gates’ pressure to reach a different conclusion. 
The analyst was repiaced by another intelligence officer, wno 
complied with the request. 

--In response to Gates' pressure in 1985-1986, the 5D: degan 
to allege =hnat Iran was becoming more pragmatic and substant:iai-y 
reducing its support for terror:sm. Gates has denied -in She 
Washington Post and Foreign affairs that the agency view <€ 
izan!s suppore for terrorism charged in this. period buc, in three 
formal DI publications from November 1985 to May 1986, the ate 
reported Iranian suppor: as iess active. There was “2 ev:cence 
to support this aprupt deparcure in the DI view on <ranian 
suppor: for terrorism, wnicn coinc:ced of course Wem nel Dense 
cE the Hawk shipments <9 -ran. 

---2 1985, Gates wantec an agency dcocument to assert shat 
Syrian, lidyam, and iranian suppor: ‘for state terrsr.sm was 
coorcinasred by Moscow. Despize che opjections of seniors Scv:et 
analysts, ‘ne endorsed an estimate and a monograpn Oy an 
independent contractor to accuse the Soviets of cocrdinating 


terrorist activities. There was no reliabdie evidence of sucn 


Soviet involvement. 


* SUPPRESSION OF INTELLIGENCE: Gates displayed grea: 
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intolerance for judgments that did not support Casey's view 2: 
the Soviet Union and often blocked circulation of such ideas. i: 
2982, he killed an estimate draft on the Soviets and the Thirc 
World chat argued there would be fewer opportunities for Moscow 
in the 1980s and more problems in areas of Soviet influence. 
Subsequent events showed that these views were correct, Dut Gates 
said the draft iacked any sense of the dynamics c& Sevier 
involvement in the Third World and ignored Moscow's Tae rice. 
creativity.” 

= His own views were recorded in the Washington Times ein -1986, 
wnen he argued without any evidence that Moscow's cargects ia tne 
hird wWorid inciuded =ne oil fields of the Middle ast, =nhe 
Panama Canal, and the mineral wealth cf South Rerical. -Cinateka - 


article, he vecame a po icy advocate and called for a “vigorcus 
strategy" in the Third Wor-d, including use of military ‘<srce. 
Befcre presenting nis V.ews, he blocked a DI memorandum tnat 
showed indicators of Soviet activity in the Third World either 
Stagnanc or declining; <ne paper cited reduced Soviet sniod cays 
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-area waters, stagnant sailitary and economic a:c, anc 


EA) ove =4 
fewer advisors aoroad. 

ial 1984, Gates stopped severa. articles chat esnciadec 
Moscow would aot ignore J.S. injunctions and deliver MiG ésences 
aircraft to the Sandinistas. Gates sent a note explaining thar 
it would be “unhelpful” to “lead with our chin" in making suca a 
prediction. As a result, U.S. policymakers were not exposed t= 


analysis of the constraints on Soviet actions in Central Amer:-ca. 
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--Gates blocked a@ major research effort in 1984 that 
documented insurgency failures against Soviet forces 
Afghanistan, dismissing the effort as "“journaiistic." Other 
intelligence agencies were producing assessments on the military 
limitations of the mujanideen, but agency efforts were «xilled. 
Gates' personai view that the military| successes sf the 
nujahideen would iead to more dramatic Soviet actions served =s 
block analysis shat documented mujahideen shortcomings and Sovie= 
Benue acsOns 

--In 1985, Gates often rejected DI analysis tnaz carefully 
and comprenensiveiy documented Soviet problems in ‘tran anc 
pressec his own view that exaggerated the extent <== Soviec 
sainvoivement and the nature of the Soviet threat in ‘iran. He was” 
personally responsidie ‘for the inaccurate assessmen=sS =A tne 
special estimate that was delivered to the White House :5 So Gor 

parmer\e-*SiGne- cancey onclated Soviet aivczact “esses == 
Afghanistan over a three-year period, ignored Had ncaicots ore cn’ 
Soviet. Gecisicn to withdraw, and underestimated Nai:dullan's 
aDility <2 Survive tne Sov:et withdrawal. These v:ews suppcertesc 
Gates’ fees on Soviet Losses in Afghanistan and Né::du-tah's 
DOL cicaL ‘longevity. eMicn= cE cone ~£inisnea - “ces gence’ ” 7, 
Aighanistan (and Nicaragua) was driven by the neec 25 Sscopers Gan 
covert action programs. =n sum, Gates’ ability <9 blocx anaiys:s 
chat sadicated Soviet weakness or constraint had been 


“institutionalized. 
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USE OF THE DO TO MANIPULATE ANALYSIS OF THE DI: 
In twO prominent cases, Gates allowed the operations 
directorate =o influence analyticai judgments of the intelligence 
directorate. in. doing so, he undermined .the crec:ibiiity sand 
integrity of both the operational and intelligence ¢:reczcrates. 
--The most dramatic and damaging episode occurred -n _986, 
when a retired DO officer, George Cave, traveled <5 iran witn 
Robert McFarlane and prepared his own reports cn <=ne 50-:it:Cca. 
situation in Iran. These reports were given to the NSC, with the 
source cescr:bed as an iranian mederate with gcod access. Cave 
was permitted to submit his anaiysis of his own reporzs to she 
most sensitive product of the oi, the President's Dai-y Brief®. . 
without coordination and without the knowledge of JI éna-yvsts. 


When this matter was Drought to Gates’ attention, -he dcism:ssec 


=rexccmosa {Atmand-stated..: mat. =ne_ analyses iwese. meres taespses a2 
De kG VSis=OS—he=LOOp cs The ourpose of this exercise was <tc 


influence of so-called iranian mocerates 
anc SS) eeTUSi Cel VL othe ge a oS sales. ries shelecosscessw iS 
Dolvevmaxegs including ms sce, President. of ycke po necec -Scaceso- 
became zne recipients of CIA disinformation. 

DoE! fede 4 to exaggerate <=he success of tne Contras, Gates 
allowed a 90 officer to cake part ine they.drafvenglct.  curcens 
intellicsernce on Nicaragua. DI analysts eventuaily €:i:ed a formal 
compiains: with the Inspector General (IG) regarding the 


inaccurate and tendentious analysis that was being produced from 
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1984 to 1986 as a result of DO involvement. DCI William webste: 
commissioned ah 2G study in 1989 that confirmed the charg@s. 

During the Casey-Gates era ina departure from previous 
practice, 30 officers contributed to analytical products Gealing 
with countries where CIA was involved in covert action. Casey 
and Gates created joint DO-DI centers that prepared analysis cr 
cerrenism and Nicaragua, thus violating the  indepencent 
analytical function of the intelligence directorate. Gates alss 
ordered that articles on Nicaragua in the National [ntei-igence 
Daiiy--the DI's premier osublication--were to be cocrdinated for 
suostance with- tne 30. 


se. tn the .cases of Afghaniscan, Iran, sand» Nicaragua 


example, where Casey was personally and politically committed = 
a specific outcome as a resuit of operational programs, Gates 
mace sure that finisned intelligence was responsive. Bree ew, 
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example <5 using 
intelligence production: : 

=n ancther-deparctuse f:scem practice, Gates ordered tne Jft-se 
cf£ Scviez Analysis to prepare exaggerated assessments cf tine 
Sovier threat that the McFarlan delegation wou:d pass => ine 
Iranians. The director of the Office often chortied  <haz xe 
painted che Soviets “ten ‘eet tall and four feet .wice.” 
Disinformation efforts, of course, are prepared in the 50, neve: 


until then in the DI. 
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* MANIPULATION OF PROCESS: The initial Nationa: 
Inteliiigence Estimate on Soviet involvement in international 
terrorism in 1981 could not support Secretary c& State Alexander 
Haig, ses cnanges that Moscow assisted and directed such 
international terrorist organizations as the IRA, the Red 
Brigade, 3aader-Meinhof, and the Japanese Red Army. Haig nad 
<ead the manuscript of°a 500k by Claire Sterling whicn impiiec 
that Moscow was directing and supporting European <error:s<t 
groups, and he wanted the documentation to prove <-t. The 
estimate concluded that Moscow supported such crgan:zations as 


che PLO, tne ANC, and SWAPO that resortec ‘co terror:s™ as ore 


Lal 


she: coopo. ices. but had not assistec Eurcpean 


et: 


elemenc ic 
terrorist Organizations. 

These views were unacceptable to Casey. Gates was 
siecueeee to rewrite che Xey Judgments and change ‘the text <f 
“hei i> estimase 32 sncw extensive Sovier invo.vemen: as 
tr eckaks@ea i terrorism. Gates altered the cext- by highlighting 
ambigzcus “reports in. =he» annex shat  sugges<ced=mnore*2extens- ve 
Soviezr imveiwemens. sis conclusions° went beyongo-nhe cecemenctary 
evidence, and the 00 protested the misuse of its reporcs. 

Casey and Gates then ordered a rewrite of the eszimate, 
expancin the terms of reference to include "revolutionary 
violence," a more ambiguous concept that widened tne scope of =ne 
paper. The final draft, despite evidence to the contrary, 


implied Soviet support for European terrorist groups. Secretary 


of State Shultz ignored the conclusions of the estimate; 5:5 
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briefing books on the subject concluded that neither the U.S. no: 
its European allies had “evidence of a centralized cowmtrol 2: 
Dianning mechanism nor cf a direct Soviet connection with 
S@LcoOrise Groups. 

In the wake of the terrorism estimate, Casey. tock 


unprecedented steps to control the estimative process that nac 


'O 


rided itself over the years for its institutional independcence 
and analytical objectivity. With the help of Gates, Casey 
introduced the fcllowing unprecedented measures: 

--terms of reference and estimate drafts nad <0 ve cleared 
Dy cme DCI before coordination with other agencies, 

==che posizions of che. Ol.and. Chaizman of. che, Nacional 
inteiligence Council were combined, with Gates neading boc 
organizations, and 

--Gates nc Longer permitted DI analysts to take footnotes .n 
sat osna_) sei: cence es =:caces,, including che 2mportan=..esus-ase 
on Iran’'in May 1985 shat exaggerated Soviet influence in Tenran 
anc. ignored XS inherent. Limocs se} che Sov .6ce- cama 
SQca- CRS: 0). These steps enabled Gates <9 contro. a. Lines Se 
Seen taGeace analysis in the CIA and weakenec ine agency's 


ability to produce objective inteiligence estimates. 


- PERSONNEL POLICY: Personnel managemenz :s che mcs 
effective way £0 ensure consistent production of a desirec 


intelligence line, and Gates' personnel policies produced 4 


steady erosion of CIA's analytical mission. Replac:ns 
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intelligence experts with people willing to cooperate became a 
vital element in Gates' approach to intelligence management, and 
the effects of this policy continue to hinder the production of 
quality intelligence. Junior analysts became responsible for 
analysis on Soviet domestic and foreign policy as senior anaiysts 
sought other positions inside the intelligence community and 
elsewhere. Nearly every senior analyst on Soviet fore:gn policy 
eventuaily left the Office cf Soviet Analysis, and managemen: 
positions that were once held dy professionais with more than 
fitcy years cf collective experience currently are cccupied by 
enceliigence oSfscers Tiwrtn wimiruallyy? one. THe "piccuCe Tessie 
Soviet comestic policy is similar, with the departure of most 
senior analysts - and the intrccuction of managers with virtuall | 
no experience in Soviet domestic polit:cs. The same Datlern 
Gominated the assignments of intelligence officers who covered 
the Car:isearn ance Central america. Bill Casey gave casn awards 
to officers iinxed to ‘<ranccntra such as Dewey Clarridge, Alan 
Ftens,-- and- €zaire Georges in" 2966. an) Simular WSasricn,. Gates® 
ances CeccePecerectorare usec.) aencentaves ester NOnom “dace mscnote 


manacers and analysts who achered to the company line. 


POLITICIZATION AND INTELLIGENCE ON IRAN 

Ali the tools of policicization were brought to dear curing 
the rucial period in May 1985, when the CIA prepared a speciai 
National intelligence memorandum on Iran as well as two memoranda 


on iran oy Graham Fuller, che National Intelligence Officer for 
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the Near East and South Asia. From 1981 to 1985, DI analysts nad 
resisted pressure ‘from Casey and Gates and argued thaf Sovie: 
efforts to gain influence in Iran had failed, that Soviet-Iranian 
relaticns were severely strained, and that Moscow did not expecc 
to gain influence in Tehran as long as Khomeini remained -5 
power. These weli-documented conclusions were radicaiiy 
altered in 1985, however, without any change in the evicent-ary 
base. 

The special estimate, entitled "Iran: Prospects for Near= 
term Instability," concluded that Moscow was weli pos:t:oned <5 


increase its influence in iran, that Gorbachev saw [ran as a <ey 


area of opportunity, and that Moscow would show flexsbiticty .c 


e 


arms sales to Iran. These views were introducec withoxu 
a 


6 
CG 


consulting Soviet analysts in the DDI. Prior to preparation = 
the estimate, Gates ordered that the senior intelligence office: 
sz Scvier foreign pclicy pe removed from the O£E sce sof Sovee= 
Analysis (SOVA). The conciusions of SOVA analysts, that Mosccw 
was sxeptical about Xhomeini's intentions and was uniixeiy <=: 


sacrifice cies with ‘iraq for uncertain gains “A s&senye were 


ignorec._ 
an a departure from past practice, ne NIO for che Near Eas: 
drafted the key judgments and did not vet them with ine 


inteiligence community unt:l the first coordination meeting. <=he 
NIO's views had been vetted with Robert Gates, however, and the 
NIO informed those at the meeting that the draft had Gates’ 


approval and could not be changed. This episode :s particuiar-y 
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important in view of Gates’ letter to Senator Davide. sorenrr. 
1987, stating that there were “no dissents to’ the Estimate ‘f:0m 
any agency" and that the “independence .and integrity of the 
intelligence process were preserved throughout.” tiny acc « anky 
one Soviet analyst from the intelligence community attended the 
meeting; nis arguments were virtually ignored and Gates' Do cy 
of permitting xo footnotes prevented Di's. views from 9e:5g 
expressec. 

Subsequent intelligence estimates on Lean, S@tunnReG wecG <26 
assessments expressed in past publications, that as aONnGi.eaS 
Khomeini cemained at the heim, Moscow was “unlikely 29 250% 
significant gestures to improve relations." Gates, ia 25 
testimony ‘om Iran and the Soviet position on Iran to.t=ne Senatd 
Foreign Relations Committee in January 1.989, «did.notszefes,=s.<-e 
anomalies in the Iran estimate of May 1985--even thougn SOvVA'S 


contribution to nis testimony Aighlighted tne episode. 


“MPEZCATIONSZOF BOLI TECEZATEON: 


The politicization chat took piace Gusiag.sse_, Caseviacaces 


w 
wD 
a 
Ha] 
% 
ie) 
fw 
' 


era is Girectiy sresponsiole for the CIA's -oss GE 5 
eompass and the erosion of its. credibility. Sherman Xenz anc 
other intelligence theorists have .arguea that there NUS.> ..9e 
interaction between policy and intelligence if each -s to oe 
effective, but this can be accomplished only with opjecc:ve 


intelligence. The imposition of intelligence judgments or cne 


repression of information deprives policymakers of important anc 
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timely information. The creation of joint DO-DI centers--whicn 
are susceptible to high-level manipulation--violates 2né basic 
rationale for the CIA's existence--to provide ojective 
intelligence, independent of policy bias. 

A HPSCI study, entitled "U.S. Intelligence Performance on 
Central America: Achievements and Selected Instances cf Concern," 
discovered some of these problems neariy ten years aco. Ass 
regard to agency analysis, it recorded the absence cf "“rigorsus 


evalsation of contradictory evidence...in products whese orimary 


function eselicodereinforce »policy., rather.athan. inform." ae 
conciuded that: ne “comsumer's desire DCtar pias ons 
moreover, had a "costly" effect on the intelligence orcduct. A 


comparable study on intelligence regarding the Soviet Un:on would - 


have similar conclusions. 


th 


Wichin «ne intelligence directorate itsei£, issues = 


politicization nave caused serious morale problems amcng ana-ys 


a 
w 


and even some managers as their professional ethic nas oeen 
ercced. Numerous IG reports and Management Adv:sory Group (MAG) 
Surveys cver =the past ten years have described ‘ne Taia:se anc 
anger amang many analysts over the corruption of cne -atei..gence 
prcecess. These reports confirm. that, with eacn ep:sode <5 
politicization, analysts ‘earned the lesson that if the Soviets 
were not painted--in the words of one senior manager--"ten Feer 
tall and four feet wide"--there would be no audience on =ne 
seventh floor. As a result, analysts began to censor their own 


work, whicn helps to explain why DO fieid assessments reflect a 


us 
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better understanding of political issues than DI intelligence. 
; - « 2 2 & 

During my twenty-five years cf experience at che CiA, Tt 
observed examples of institut:onal bias and intelligence failure. 
Nevertheless, when DCI Jchn McCone disagreed with an estimate on 
the eve of the Cuban missile crisis in 1962, he carried the 
emalysis of the intelligence community to the White House anc 
presented his personal dissent to the president. When OC: 
Richard Helms was troubled by CIA analysis on yietnam .in, <ne 
960s, me too delivered the analysis to the NSC along wi tehpaniss 
perscnai views on tne subvect. indeed, until the era of, Casey 
and Gates, the proplemcé systematic politicization was unknown 


ej - 
co the agency. : 


er 


There is mo quest:cn <hat intelligence officers wil- oes 


over evicgence that is sup ect to interpretation. The intelligence 


cocess was Structurec <5 ensure that these differences could de 


vs) 


alrec. Competing off:ces were established to -vensuse 
cooré:nation sessions and tne right to express dissenc. Shes 
and cme 20 are separate :n order to protect independent anaiys:s. 
the -ffice of nationai est-mates and the intelligence directorate 
sncu.cé oe separate for the same reason. Casey and Gates closec 
down these traditional practices ‘for expressing differences anc 
arrogated powers of sudgment to themseives, thus corrupting 2 
process tat intelligence officers take seriously. 


Casey and Gates, moreover, introduced a pattern of imposing 


judgments without supporting evidence and suppressing other lines 
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of analysis. ' They made assumptions that ignored evidence and 
circumvented intelligence Procedures; in at least one cage, the 
Papa- plot, they fabricated the conclusions of an assessment. 
Tney systematically created an agency view of the Soviet Union 
chat overemphasized the Soviet threat, ignored Soviec 
vulnerabilities and weaknesses, and failed to recegnize the 
Dluralistic political culture that Gorbachev develcped in a 
relatively short period of time. In doing so, alternative views 
of che SSSR and information useful to the policymaker were 
suppressed. 

sm sum, and 29 answer Senator Moyninan's sMportan: quest:on 
regarding “wnat else are we getting wrong," the POLICY ESsmmunecy, 
the Congress, andthe country failed to receive significance - 
information on the Sov:e= Union and the Third World from 198: -: 
-988. Wiiliam Casey wanted intelligence Products that supperced 
Ris view c= che Soviet chreac, and Robert Gates Manisulaztec tine 
sateiligence cirectcrate to achieve the desired line. pRemcac= 
tmat che CIA missed tne most important historical deveicoment :7 
tS istory--the collapse of the Soviet Empire ané <ne Sov:e-: 
aime aad a= gue in large measure to the culture and srscess 
shat Gates establisned in his directorate. Agi ae nescence ne 
agency contributed to ‘the narrowing of policy choices for 72.S. 


pO-:cymakers in dealing with the USSR during a period cf w=: 


ue 
a 
Oo 
" 
’ 

O 


opportunity. 


Melvin A. Goocman 
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Background and Intelligence Experience 
a 
I received a Liberal Arts degree from the University of 
Texas at Austin in 1981 and a Masters in Public Affairs from 
the Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International Affairs 
at Princeton University in 1983. 


In the summer of 1982, I was a graduate fellow in SOVA's 
Policy Analysis Division, working on Soviet foreign policy 
toward the Third World. 


I entered the Career Training Program in October 1983. 
In addition to class study, I worked in NESA, Soviet Reports in 
the Directorate of Operations and the State Department's 
Bureau of Intelligence and Reports (INR). 


In January 1985 I entered SOVA’'s Third World Division 
to work on Soviet policy toward the Middle East. 


In January 1988 I began working in the Strategic Forces 
Division on Soviet policy toward the United States. 


I left in November 1989 on leave without pay status until 
my paperwork was processed at the State Department. 


I worked at INR's Office of Soviet and East European 
Analysis from March 1990 until mid-June 1991 when I and 
my family moved to Connecticut. 


My Perceptions of Politicization 


(1) As a graduate fellow in the summer of 1982, I entered 
SOVA on the heels of the terrorism estimate controversy. 
While I knew nothing of the substantive merits at the time, I 
can tell you that the repercussions were clear. Though more 
senior analysts and managers did not discuss it, the topic was 
of intense interest among the analysts I encountered. They 
were fairly uniform in their interpretation of that incident: 
Then-Director Casey and Mr. Gates had outright refused to 
accept anything other than an estimate that supported the 
conclusions of the author Clare Sterling. 
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While striking me as a bit bizarre, this particular incident 
did not discourage me from rejoining the Agency after 
graduate school. The issue of politicization was, however, 
something I was aware of from my earliest days at the agency. 
It was also, I believe, an institutional learning experience. 


(2) Shortly after I joined SOVA's staff, there was a 
controversy over an estimate called Iran, Libya and Syria: The 
Triple Entente regarding a judgment that the USSR was 
somehow coordinating and directing the sinister activities of 
these countries. Not only did SOVA analysts vehemently 
argue the substance of this issue, particularly with regard to 
Moscow's abilities to direct Iran, they were most galled that 
they had been told there would be no footnotes. 


(3) Shortly thereafter, the Third World division chief was 
removed. It was widely viewed in the division that Mr. Gates 
wanted him out of the way because of his unwillingness to 
fulfill or satisfy the DCI's analytical agenda. At a conference in 
Warrenton, Virginia shortly after his removal, SOVA 
management did not deny this, when asked why he was 
“fred.” In fact, it was said that the division's analysis was 
going to have to change. | remember at the time, the chilling 
effect this had. A year later, a new division chief reiterated that 
point in a 20-page memorandum to the division. Again, this 
was a Signal to analysts that our product was displeasing the 
seventh floor. In retrospect, I think the quality and the 
accuracy of SOVA's analysis reflects well on the CIA. 


I also recall that two other division chiefs were removed at 
the time, and that it was fairly well known within SOVA that all 
three were removed at the request of Mr. Gates. One for being 
"too soft" on Soviet policy in the Third World, one for being "too 
soft" on Soviet arms control and US policy, and the other for 
being "too bleak" about the Soviet economy. Moreover, they 
were replaced by people who had little, if any, substantive 
experience in these areas. I later had a conversation with Mr. 
Gates’ successor as DDI, who also confirmed for me that the 
removal of the Third World division chief was for "political" 
reasons. The DDI said that the the Division Chief had been 
removed "not for what he said, but for how he said it." I could 
not find that credible. First of all, the CIA, and SOVA in 
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particular, has some of the best editors around. If it was 
genuinely a presentation problem, these editors could have 
easily handled it. That office directors and other managers 
had to suffer so much anxiety over how to present analysis 
convinces me that the problem was in fact the message itself. 


For me, the removal of the Third World Division Chief and 
the prior inability to take a footnotes set the stage for the 1985 
Iran estimate. 


(4) As you know, that estimate included the judgment 
that the USSR viewed Iran as an area of major opportunity in 
1985. No one in SOVA could substantiate this assertion with 
evidence. There was none. In fact the evidence indicated that 
the Soviets assessed their chances of gaining influence in Iran 
as slim-to-none until Khomeini died. There was the 
repression of the Tudeh Party, the revolutionary fervor for 
Islam that made the atheistic communists "the second devil," 
and defector reporting. Soviet academics were reevaluating the 
Iranian revolution and cautioning of its inherent dangers to 
Soviet interests, despite benefits of Iran's anti-Americanism. 
Moreover, Soviet efforts to court Iran had only soured 
relations with Iraq. These arguments were forcefully made at 
the coordinating table, but the NIO for NESA claimed that he 
had already shown this judgment to Mr. Gates and that the 
DDI/Chairman of the NIC preferred it to the original SOVA 
draft. He also said that the NIO for the USSR had agreed to the 
judgment. I think the futility of seeking an appeal is obvious. 


By this time, people in SOVA had grown accustomed to 
losing in these situations and, at some point, you know the 
best you can do is argue at the table but that to go further 
would only make you a "problem" to managers on up the line. | 
think the best way I can describe it is that it was like being a 
member of an opposition party in Mexico or Japan. You just 
knew you were going to lose. It did not matter how 
overwhelming the evidence was in your favor or how lacking in 
evidence the "seventh floor” was. 


That this was a case of politicization was made most clear 
to me after the Iran-Contra story broke and we learned that 
the NIO for NESA had written, and Mr. Gates had approved, a 
memo to the NSC at the same time as the Iran estimate, with 
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the same erroneous judgment and with no evidence 
whatsoever cited in the memo (or the estimate for that matter) 
which could justify such a conclusion. That this was a case of 
politicization because SOVA did not take a footnote is more 
subtle. People had been beaten and intimated to the point 
where they stopped fighting losing battles. This is the nature 
of the politicization beast and the degree to which analysis was 
being corrupted; analysts and mid-level managers anticipated 
Mr. Gates’ reaction and began censoring themselves. 


Compounding SOVA's problem was that estimates 
touching upon Soviet policy toward the Third World were 
usually written under the NIOs for the various regions, such 
as the NIO for NESA, so the DI representative would be from 
that NIO's respective office, not SOVA. Thus, pleading for a 
footnote required the support of another office. I cannot 
remember one incident where another DI office was willing to 
fight SOVA's battles with Mr. Gates. Also, at a coordination 
meeting, the other agencies’ representatives were from their 
regional offices, leaving the SOVA analyst alone at the table to 
argue issues of Soviet policy. 


I worked on 13 estimates while on the Soviet-Middle East 
account. Let me assure you that the analyst went to 
coordinating meetings alone. I always believed that the 
coordination meeting was the last place to argue SOVA's case. I 
understood that there was no appeal. That a footnote was 
never seen as a realistic option, I believe, confirms the 
atmosphere of intimidation. 


I have been told that the only DI footnote under Mr. 
Gate's double tenure as DDI and chairman of the NIC had to do 
with a military/technical issue and not one of political analysis. 
I do not know if this is true, but I can state most 
unambiguously that as far as Soviet policy in the Third World 
was concerned there was strong pressure against footnotes. 


(5) In September 1985 there was an estimate on the 
Arab-Israeli peace process and the question of Soviet-Israeli 
relations became a disputed issue. The NIO for NESA, and 
eventually the NIO for the USSR, were the only two 
participants in the estimate who supported a conclusion that 
the USSR was likely to reestablish diplomatic relations with 
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Israel within the next 18 months. Everyone else, including 
SOVA's analysts argued that it was indeed unlikely, citifig 
Soviet concerns about angering Arab friends and not getting 
anything in return from Israel (namely agreement to an 
international peace conference). Ultimately, the text included 
both views. But the estimate cited no evidence or support for 
either case. 


Simultaneously, I and a colleague were writing a paper 
examining the prospects of Soviet-Israeli relations that 
included a large body of evidence, much of which had not before 
been published. Mr. Gates' response, however, was that 
though the paper was good, it should not be disseminated. To 
this day, I do not know why he did not want to publish a Paper 
because it happened to substantiate one view in an estimate. I 
do not know if he disagreed with the conclusion, or simply, if 
he was reluctant to issue a paper that suggested the Soviets 
were unlikely to do something (i.e. reestablish full diplomatic 
relations with Israel) which might complicate US peace efforts. 


The implications of this event, however, went far beyond 
anything Gates probably intended, but it demonstrates the 
kind of atmosphere he was capable of creating and did nothing 
to fix. Mid- and lower level managers interpreted his killing the 
paper to mean that he disagreed with the judgment and it 
became a tortuous effort to write anything on the subject of 
Soviet-Israeli relations again. 


(6) During the Libyan crisis in the spring of 1986, a 
colleague in NESA was asked to write a paper assessing the 
likely impact of economic sanctions on Libya. When the 
analyst concluded that, because Libyan crude is of the highest 
quality and value and can easily be marketed, sanctions were 
unlikely to deter Qadafi, I was told, that Mr. Gates rejected the 
paper on the ground that is was inconsistent with US policy. 
As you know, this has been corroborated by the analyst 
himself. 


(7) Also in the spring of 1986, there was a typescript 
memorandum on the collapse of the Hussein-Arafat Accord. It 
was a joint paper between NESA and SOVA, and NESA took the 
lead. The basic conclusion was that although the Soviets were 
opposed to the accord (because it threatened to exclude them 
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from the peace process), the accord collapsed because of strong 
opposition to it within the PLO itself. At DDI review, Mr. Gates 
reversed that judgment so that it said the Hussein-Arafat 
Accord collapsed as a result of Soviet pressure. I tell this first 
as an example of Mr. Gates' imposing his predictable views on 
analysis (which ignored the abundant evidence of the 
pressures Arafat was under from his own forces). But I also 
tell it as an example of what happened when a SOVA manager 
sought to take issue with Mr. Gates. The Branch Chief, 
convinced of the inaccuracy of the judgment, went to Mr. 
Gates’ office to argue on behalf of the original analysis. That 
branch chief was successful that time, but he was also gone 
from SOVA shortly thereafter. That this branch chief's 
analytical track record was outstanding was irrelevant, 
unfortunately. It was the clear perception that this branch 
chief was removed because he had challenged Mr. Gates too 
often. This was confirmed to me, when a senior manager said 
in the context of the Branch Chief's removal that "this talking 
back to Gates" has to stop. 


(8) In June and July of 1987, we were working on a SNIE 

regarding the Persian Gulf and the reflagging of Kuwaiti ships. 

I was a co-author of the estimate, the other co-author was 
from NESA. One judgment in the estimate stated that a US 
refusal to reflag or escort Kuwaiti ships, while disappointing 
Kuwait and other GCC states, would not likely spur them to 
seek closer relations with the USSR, which was already 
reflagging some Kuwaiti ships. This was the consensus of the 
intelligence community and the estimate made it up to the 
NFIB meeting, which I attended. 


I was told on the way to the meeting that there was some 
cause for concern because Mr. Gates, then the DDCI, had called 
General Odom of NSA to get his support in killing the estimate. 
They apparently did not want to publish an estimate that 
could reassure some in Congress who were opposed to 
reflagging and escorting that the political repercussions would 
probably be minor. The estimate was killed at the NFIB, despite 
vigorous defense from the Assistant Secretary for INR and the 
NIO for NESA. In discussing a post-mortem with other 
participants in that estimate, there was a consensus that this 
was indeed a case of suppressing a community judgment for 
fear of its implications on policy, in this case legislative debate. 
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(9). From April 1986 until August 1987, I had four 
different branch chiefs and from April 1985 until August*1987 
I had four division chiefs, and I never changed jobs. With few 
exceptions, each successive reorganization brought in less 
experienced managers. When I worked on Soviet policy toward 
the United States from January 1988 until I left in November 
1989, I also had four different branch chiefs, two division 
chiefs and two group chiefs. 


SOVA was created in the 1981 DI reorganization. It was 
then reorganized in March 1984, and to varying degrees in 
1985, 1986, 1987, and 1989, and I believe there has been some 
more since then. Some of this personnel turmoil was, I believe, 
the result of satisfying Mr. Gates’ personnel preferences. 
Some may justifiably reflect the needs of an institution to 
adapt to the changing situation in the USSR. I believe most of 
this turmoil, however, reflected an institutional inability to 
come to terms with conflicting demands: one, which required 
substantively qualified managers who could successfully lead a 
bunch of analysts, and the other, which required managers to 
be sufficiently pliant as to not "rock the boat" with too many 
unwanted papers that cited too much unwanted evidence. One 
of the major impacts of this personnel turmoil was to put a 
break on the flow of papers getting out of the SOVA third World 
Division. I think this, too, is credible evidence of politicization. 
If Mr. Gates was having a difficult time getting the analysis 
that he wanted, then slowing down the process was a second 
best solution. 


(10) In the fall of 1987, the CIA Inspector General's office 
conducted an investigation of SOVA. (I had heard that Mr. 
Gates had successfully put off prior attempts to investigate 
SOVA, with the excuse that a particular reorganization had yet 
to "settle.") When the results were concluded, I also heard that 
there was one paragraph which said that there was a 
perception in SOVA that analysis had been politicized by Mr. 
Gates and that the Inspector General's office gave an oral 
briefing of its report that went into greater detail than the 
written report. I myself have never seen the IG Report, but if 
what I have heard is true, then I do not understand why senior 
agency management took no action to dispel this perception. 
As you all well know, the perception that analysis is politicized 
widely persists within SOVA to this day. 
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(11) Finally, I wish to address the legacy of Mr. Gates in 
SOVA today. I do so by describing events surrounding my last 
paper in that office. As you are probably aware, a shift 
occurred by the spring of 1989 in the debate among 
Sovietologists, at least among those within the government. 
Between the March 1986 Party Congress and December 1988 
this debate focused on the sincerity of Gorbachev's reform 
policies. Was Gorbachev a genuine reformer? Was 
perestroyka for real? Was New Thinking in foreign policy just 
an attempt to dupe the West until the USSR had regained some 
economic strength? Obviously some concluded there was a 
genuine reform movement (within the Communist Party 
itself) sooner than others, but by the December 1988 unilateral 
cuts announcement this debate was pretty much settled. It 
then shifted to whether or not the reform process, and 
Gorbachev in particular, could survive. Mr. Gates’ article in the 
spring of 1989 on the lessons of Khrushchev's overthrow 
marks a good beginning to this debate. 


It was also in March of 1989 that Mr. Kolt became director 
of SOVA. In all due respect, I cannot tell this story without 
bluntly stating that everyone I know in SOVA, including 
myself, believes that Mr. Kolt was Mr. Gates’ choice for head of 
-SOVA and that Mr. Kolt has used SOVA's analysis to support 
Mr. Gates' position in this debate. Having also worked in the 
State Department, I can tell you that this perception also 
exists outside of SOVA. For example, I recall that Mr. Kolt, ina 
personal memo to the director warned that Gorbachev could 
well be overthrown at the April 1989 plenum. Again that 
summer when the coal strikes first began, he was predicting 
the end of Gorbachev. He also said, at a briefing at the State 
Department which I attended, that there was a better than 
even chance of this at the September 1989 plenum. 


Thus, in August 1989, I was asked to write a paper on the 
implications for Soviet foreign policy should Gorbachev be 
gone. Initially, I was not told what the answer was supposed to 
be, but that became apparent in the "review" process. My (and 
my branch chief's) analytical approach to this hypothetical 
scenario was to examine how factors, such as when and how 
Gorbachev might be gone from the scene, would determine the 
outcome. The original outline suggested that should 
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Gorbachev die unexpectedly from a heart attack or even an 
assassin, it was quite likely that the reformists could hofd the 
center of power at least over the short term. If such event 
occurred after a sufficient period of time for glasnost and 
democratization to become more institutionalized and rooted, 
the longer term prospects for reform were fairly good. Should 
he be ousted, the outcome would depend on who in fact ousted 
him. Quickly, we were not even allowed to consider a political 
threat from the left, representing those who were dissatisfied 
with the slow pace of reform. At that time at least, the Yeltsin 
alternative could not be considered in the hypothetical. Mr. 
Kolt flat out rejected it. The only ouster scenario we could 
consider was one from the hard right; from those who wanted 
a return to Neo-Stalinism. 


(I would like to tell you that at this time, SOVA went 
through a linguistic nightmare. The political terms "reformers 
and conservatives" in the Soviet context referred to reformers 
and hard-line communists who were opposed to reform. The 
Soviets use the term "conservative" to refer to these hardliners. 
Because the Soviets use the term, Sovietologists use the term. 
But because in the American political context the term 
"conservative" is affiliated with the current administration, 
concern was raised that the use of the word conservative might 
somehow offend the sensitivities of the President. Thus, we 
were all forced to call Soviet conservatives, orthodox {which 
made them sound religious} or traditionalists {which made 
them sound like pro-tsarists}. It was silly and bizarre, but I tell 
it as a demonstration of the degree to which SOVA is willing to 
be politically sensitive.) 


When the first draft of the paper was sent to Mr. Kolt 
(having gone through a branch chief, a deputy division chief, a 
division chief, and a group chief), he edited it down to one 
scenario: Neo-Staiinists were likely to either oust Gorbachev 
or replace him, if he died unexpectedly, and sent it in draft to 
the DDI. It then took another 8 weeks to get the paper out. 
Ultimately, it included a scenario whereby reformers might 
hold power over the short-term, but in the long-term the Neo- 
Stalinists would emerge. 


In the meantime, caveats to the hypothetical were 
deleted, such as one in the introduction which stated 
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"Although is its likely that Gorbachev will still be in power in 
1990, his unexpected demise is possible and thus we are 
considering its implications.” I was told, "we are not being 
asked to predict Gorbachev's longevity, so why should we,” as if 
writing a paper about the implications of his departure would 
not raise such questions. Most offensively, however, I was told 
by one in my chain of command that because this paper was 
going to Mr. Gates at the NSC, it was necessary to delete the 
name of my co-author because if he saw it, he would never read 
the paper. Thus would I mind taking my name off the paper as 
well. I had never seen this done before on this type of memo, 
but because I was utterly embarrassed and ashamed by the 
paper anyway, I agreed. 


I also left SOVA. I no longer believed there was any 
intellectual honesty or rigor left in the analytical process and I 
did not want to be a part of such blatant pandering to one 
ideological viewpoint. I wish to emphasize, however, that I left 
disappointed, not embittered. While I had my first serious 
doubts about a career in the Agency in May of 1986, I waited 
for three and a half years for things to improve. I believe they 
have only gotten worse. 


If you find merit and credibility in what I have told you, 
then I suggest that the prospect of restoring an institutional 
sense of analytical integrity at the CIA would be in jeopardy if 
you approve Mr: Gates' nomination. In any event, for the sake 
of national security and for the organization, I hope you 
continue to monitor this issue closely until all allegations of its 
existence are removed. 


Thank you for the opportunity to share these views with 
you. 
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